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DebajyoH Barman 

The death of Debajyult Durman, Editor of 
l)ie Den;tali Weekly Yu^nf>ant, hae Uien a ^reat 
lone to linliun jounialiem. He vtoa not <mty a 
very oapnlde journal let, but aleo a |>atriot of rare 
qualil). His oontrlhutioiie to political unci eco* 
iiomio thought ha^e lievn many and hU academic 
attainmcjUx very Debajyoti Barman matri- 

culalei] in 1923 and he paaeed his 1olcrinc<tiale 
examination in Srient'e in 1927. Thie wa.« due 
to frequent interruptions. He waa pul in deten* 
tion while studying for his B.Sc. degree and he 
gradualei], passed the Master's exaiainullon in 
Economics and qualified in Law» while still under 
deleation. He came out in 1937 and worked for 
the Ananfia Bazar Patrika, the Bharal, the Prabasi 
and the Modern Review at difterenl periods. The 
late Ramanonda Chatterjee thought very highly 
of Debajyoti and relied on him wlTolchcartedly to 
do journalistic work for his periodicals. Debajyoti 
passed his M.A. during this period and after¬ 
wards in Economics Croup A, Phiiosophy, Ancienl 
Indian History and Culturej Commerce, Ben^oU 
and Sanskrit. His scholarship was extensive and 
he obtained the Kabyotirfha diploma in Sanskrit. 
He was a Professor in the Bongabasi Collie for 
many years and became the Principal of the 
Aqc^ Mohun College towards the end of his life. 
Debejyoti viiited the U.S.A. in 1962 and 


toured the Libraries, Museums and Educational 
Centres (»f that country quite extenaively. He 
was a critic of undoubted ability and bit com- 
menu carried great weight everywhere. Hk 
weekly Yu^abtmi was perhaps the most widely 
circulated journal of politics and economici tn 
India and lie had been ibinkiog of publishing a 
daily paper when he died suddenly at the age of 
01. As a man of great erudition and patriotic 
moral sense, he had few equals in India. A man 
who sincerely believed in and practised plain lit* 
ing and high thinking, Debajyoti Burroan had set 
up hb home in Madhyamgrom near Calcutta from 
whiiii towiilet he came to Calcutta daily to attend 
to his College duties and journalistic work. He 
was greatly lov<d by the students and hb crema* 
tion was carried out by them in their hundreds. 
He W8« the champiun of many causes which did 
n»»l flourisli at '"high lever* and his rriticUm of 
till* profiteers, black marketeers, tax evaders and 
other anti-social believers in the socialbt pattern 
of India's ei^nnomy made him unpopular with 
those who controlled the destinies of the people. 
A fighter for freedom in his youth, a fighter for 
human rights in his makurer years and a fighter 
for eva for the higher ideab of life, Dd>ajyoti 
never spared himself but worked ceaselessly to 
achieve hb objectives. He died due to over work 
1 ^ an early age, a martyr in the eternal fi^t for 
liberty, Jiutice and Equality. ^ 

^.^rpme ^be tlbreae 

• i— *i,..L%-.2i55B.u...i.‘r^ -Tl 
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CoQ^ees Prospects 
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On Decenibei 21, 1966, Sm. Indirs Csmlhi, 
PiuM Miimler of indis, ga\c ^vpre»fiiuo lo **ome 
of he I ideas about the GovernmeDt'a policy aa hcU 
a» ahoul the pruapecu of the (..on^reM Party in the 
enauiiig clcrlioa^ About pe«iple ti)Ukg lo coeite 
the C*u\cmm(nl into bdtinmg beH ui fieating new 
Capitak by threaU of self imcnolatioii, ^e said, the 
CovernnKnl would not be i.oe}ced by auih 
tnellioda. We ajiier that the Goveinment \houid 
not be coeiccfl into ocieplnig any new jMiUry by 
any methods oihei than those lawfully used iii 
demixraius. But, the Oowinnienl of India ba\e 
alwa>s been prone to coiMion in then louign as 
well a^ home polirv Hay< they not, in the past, 
fturiendeitd to bullvnip h> llie U N by Pakistan, 
b) f.hina and h) ]fus«ia liHi at Tashkent ^ 
home Loo thi) ha^e jjaiH rmne atlintion to how ling 
mobs than to peaielnl aiguments. dethng pub* 
lie vehuio on hie, Otnnr Ihio and siniilar un 
ruly delnonsUalions always biutight (*oMrninenl 
to divussions with law liriakei^ K\en i<helhous 
Nagas attend (onfer'*mes at Delhi willi the an of 
ainbassad<iis (»f fiu* nations Ihe cuunhy has 

been partitioneil light id the Iwginning of ion 
gms over Imdship of India hv the murderc»us 
civil divtuiliames slaved by the Muslim fa ague 
Mole partitions haie l>een appiuvcd bv llie Con 
gre^H CroieiJiinent at lilei stages. So that the 
hlfilory of ibe (imgiess ficivuininent of India dies 
not suppoil ihe contention lhal the GovctnriMnt 
lould not l>e M»eired by diogual oi unlawful 
methods adopted by |xople singly or m large 

sdnojn 

Reaaiding Congrr^s piospc.^ts m the coming 
elections. Mis iyandhi thought the i*o>einmenl 
would lemnin in dn haiuK of the Congiess Parly 
For nii»6t opposition fioni |iaUtes other than ibe 
Congress would l>r coinini, fiom *Mi*4idei>U fiom 
the Congiess " Rut we linnk if theie aie loo 
many dissulenJs. then thr (nngress will be ciacL 
ing up , as. in our opinion it has been during the 
last one year oi so Ihe reason foi this 'splitting 
up of forces U ea^y to ch«royer Many Congress 
leaders aie not cuinicia ibe confidence of their 
followers any Icuigei Some leaders have proved 
to be unwoilhv of the trusi and faith that they 
demand from the 4itiaen« of a free country. And 
the High Cominand too is no longer quite ao high 
a» it uied to be fn the daya of Paodft Jawaharlal 


Mx«. CiDdiu ahould learn to face facts. If she 
has decided to devote herself to poUHoi, she 
would do well lo cultivate new acquaintances. The 
men and women who suriound hei now, cannot 
provide her Party with strength, caparily. inte* * 
gnty and populai esteem, fhe Tarty may win 
in this election, hut with great difliiulty The 
Opposition will ilouMless be veiy severe after the 

ehsiions 

The Indepcndcnls in tliu Elections 

AU politiuil pailies are uiusteriug fc^icis bn 
U>e coining eWcturns Ihe Coii^icss liaNe a widi 

spiead oigdUiH^iicni all over India, wbuh they 
have Ml up duiitig tlitii Lciiuh as tlu Kuliiic* 
Pally, wilh lumis obLaiiiid in vaiiuus ways and 
by usini, the iidluciiu ami impoilatar ibev have 
at quia cf as kiiii. iiiakirs oi tlu iouutiy Ibe 
TaiUts tn (lp|K>siiion an al o oi.anuHJ tii lliesanii' 
niaiuiei I hat is, they have i»blaiiitd fumU fiorii 
vuiious souiccs tiiid jii vaiious wavs and lliey 
have acquiiid a kind ol jumei loo Juimi ciitiis 
of tin Hulits ihiy havi < nticiscd (iiid queblioiu'ii 
the atlioiis of th< tM»\viiiiricii| and that has given 
itieui followers who hast been liadcis, mdustiial 
ists, workeis ami oQidal ilas* piopli too Even 
gieat administialois hjvi at (urns irnd lo win 
ovu liir ilpposihoii for )>cisonal nasons Ihe 
pailios, theiiloie, aie tnliHuhed in iIk ikIi soil 
of Ihe Maikrts of India to a giial exUnI and then 
success depiiids on the finanus ihey procure 
fiom gisteful men whom ihey have heltseil in the/ 
past Jn this the iirw lonids, who have not lieenA 
111 the Assemblies ni Pailianienl before are at" 
a dMadvantage Ihcir suppoiUis are s|>e<ulatois 
who aie iiying to ud a hold on tbnigs which may 
be of advantage to them. 

Leaving on oru sule ihe soidid queblion of 
getting ibe smews ol wai, the parties, groups and 
individuals cunu sling fot the elections have to 
depend on then bat kgiound. ihcir declared intsn* 
lions, then social, political and othei connections 
and their mass ai^al m order to induce the vot¬ 
ers lo vote foi them I r*t iis first take the Con¬ 
gress ihe Congress has a good background of 
national service. Their declaied inlentions are 
good, but the people doubt the authenticity of 
their avowals. They have faded time and again i 
lo delivei the goods. They have good connoc- 
tioos but their elooed-door-trade-union-ttbe attitude 
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in the matter of accepting new members has 
alienated the general public. The Congreee 
leadership also has not remained equal to the 
task undetlaken by the party and change in 
leadetfthip ia greatly In demand within the party. 
This has caused a series uf floserlion* from th<’ 
parent both whieli may afTeet the election pros* 
pi*<*N f>r ihe Congress quite ncithealdv. bmall 
minded and |xiwei hungry undeilin£r« of the t>arty 
wlto have now lisen to emineme will |>OMihly 
4 ause the break up of ihw grrat poilhc al n^ani* 
nation. 

’(Ik* C.P.J . left and riaht hax ihei'* mas*- 
np]>e4l in «<» I 41 thes ap|ie.K to liaik ihr |>fv>r«*i 
4 Idssts id lnd>a Bol tliev InKe to 4l4*|Mmd on 
the lKiur<*e<d‘»ie to tatts on theii woik Some of 
thc'^e < 4iiiimurii«|s ai4> 4wnhalK of the wtong 
lN]»e and thru lose ol i:(hj 4| iKiiie and 4iHnership 
4»f |>! 0 [>ert\ indie then d44lanc1 inlrnlHm^ The 

M>ti'Mei tiiaU rd ihr 4 4»unhv paills sii|>|ioTt the 
<'(»miiiunKts ' fnit llu iiidioiiU ihi not 'fhr left 
(' P 1 Im>4* Iom niiKh jHqiiilai «up|)otl h\ n*aMm 
rif tli4*i) «M*fi4f (»i 4«|>eo hiend*>hlp nitli f hine>e 
Communi'»1« flies jie n4\eHh4h'^ the s|44ir>cer 
sioiij) aiiicKiu lli4* ('onirnuni^l*^ hut Jie md lik4*1v 
14> mipiose their polilif.d portion liv the roniins 
rle4*ti4jns Tin liulil C P t aWi ulll n4it Ih* able 
to aihieve .ms new e^paoHons in the |»o)>ticd1 
held 

'Hie ^wjtaiitra Parts lias made M«me pt4»eies**^ 
arifl are likrls In inaki tbrii weislrt fift in ^inx* 
Stale-, if not at iht Centre, flie Ian Satigh Pails 
ha\f Mjme stinnc pockets In eeil.iin Slates fium 
^^hnh thr^ are likrdv 14» win srunc* AwmMv seats 
’Fhr othei a1 parties and gniups are similaiK 

4HKafii«*d in Mattered ‘ironcholiU in whUh ihev 
will lie aide to hold iheir^own. Some new group* 
haie M»me into exisleme h\ breaking nwas from 
the Congiesa Thi lana ( ongiess and the Bangla 
Congress aie the most jmpi^itant among these. 

The moht siguifjcanl development, howevei, 
has been the in* reas#* in Indiqiendenl eendidaluies 
There are many Independent- who have left poli¬ 
tical parties out of dissatisfaction with the party 
management. Mr Kiishna Men»m, Pr Prafulla 
Crhrtsh and some others are outstanding examples 
Other Independents have come into the field from 
groups who have never l»een in polities befisre but 
are now cisntesting in order to eternise their poll* 
tical righu for public Mfetv and well being and 
for the betterment of the general admioiatration 


of the country. All departments of Government 
require improvement; taxes must be made lower, 
education stimulated, defence ariangemeots en¬ 
larged and extended, foreign relations made more 
balanced and in keeping with national honour and 
deficit financing contioiled and the general out* 
l4>ok on publu seivitc and the formation of a true 
Welfare Slate made fully realistic. These ideas to 
lie protwrK <aiiit*d out require new and capable 
men and women In come into politics who have 
the neer-sniv knowledge and training. 

Amime the Ind4*prmdeiits, some have set up a 
iniiU mgaiiUation for fighting the elections, 
fhi*- niganisdtinii W <ailed the Independent Front 
and it i** roainlv le’-lrWleil lo We*t Bengal, A 
laige numUi of laiididele** for the Assembly 
ami some foi Pailiamml are standing for elec¬ 
tion fiom the liMlrprmleni Front. This group 
has iiu r.irtv p<di4 V n«ii any political creed ex- 
<epling an urn quiv oval nationalism which tole- 
ial4« 114* < vi.a-lenitoiial hnalims noi any kind of 
-uhsenitwe tu foreign <4)uiilries or lo ihw com- 
men lal, indu-lnal 01 finantial inslitutiona. 
Indian fivihsahoii ami inlture should also keep 
<4inliniiitv with oui Lhmous paM as far as ]>os- 
Slide and hiiei^n Inroad- u\U» oui life and thought 
hmiUsI i4» llu* ophI- of Hi4*n<e and pure know- 
ledee 

Ohirr Indepeixlent^ who hove declared their 
pieferrtice for a free outlook as egainsl obedience 
|4> |»aH\ dulates have r\pies-^l a 1a<*k of faith iu 
iIn* ftliibh of iheir paMv ihief-. Whether in ad* 
minislratnm 01 in < nth mm of administrative 
poli V method and actual W4irk, the pntty tvaiUiii$ 
have Inoushi India -lowlv to the verge of bank* 
iu|afv and li**- rd pdithal freedom. The dissi¬ 
dents have Ht that ibeii cx leadeib must be le- 
pljeeil b> l»ctl4*T men Otherwise theie would he 
no bealih, wealth, freed<ini and liberty in India. 
^Uwilleft liigh'hanilisdness ior the advantage of 
Ihe few 4amiol l»e allowed lc» mavjuerBde as 
iIi*morfafy Socialism ran he built only on Social 
equahh in the various fields of life. Full employ¬ 
ment, full fiecdom to develop mentally, physically, 
econrimicallv an4l politkally must be accejawl as 
the basic rnndilion« upon whuh the Indian polity 
should rest. 

Democracy on Trial 

Wbeie we quote ''Government of the people^ 
by the people, for the people"' to describe a geou- 
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ine democracy^ we mean that in a healthy demo- 
«atlc state the people arrange for their own 
government by selecting and appointing the best 
among them to run that government. And that 
government la run for the benefit of the entire 
community and not for the enrichment and com¬ 
fort of a few privileged persons, nor fur the ad¬ 
vantage of any person or |>enions who do not 
belong to that country or community. A demo¬ 
cracy, therefore, must not allow ilwlf to be lower¬ 
ed to the position of an autc»cracy ; that is, a 
State dominated by a single person and hU per¬ 
sonal followers ; or an oligarchy ; that is, a State 
which is lorded over by a few privileged persons. 
The perfect democracy is a Stale which is ruled 
by the freely electe<l representatives of the people 
of the country. The word ‘Treely” should Iw 
specially noted. For a system of election which 
is not free from mterferenne by groups, coteries, 
and other organisolions whose ))urpoee is to mnke 
the elections subject to their wishes, directives and 
aelections, can hardly lie desrrilwd ns a frei* elec¬ 
tion. The political parly system therefore is an 
obatruction to free elections and to ilie healthy 
functioning of deimuTuiics. And ihe moit* the 
powers that polirical parlies can acquire for them- 
selveSt the more intensive become their efforts to 
control the elections of (he representatives of the 
people to the legislatures. They alsMi try to inter¬ 
fere with the work of Government ami to art like 
a shadow Government which directs and dirtales 
from behind a screen. Sn that when p<ilitk:al 
party leaders exud the importunce of the parties 
in the work of safeguarding deinocrary, they lavish 
praise where condemnation is deserved. For the 
political parties function like closed door monopo¬ 
lies into which no one can enter without the 
approval of the leaders who are quite often per¬ 
sons devoid of merit or quality. And the parties 
nominate their rand id ales and get them elected by 
f^r means or foul, with the result that free elec¬ 
tions do not remain free, but are carried out in 
accordance with the pre-determined dirr^ives of 
party leaders. That is why when demorTaciea 
should function according to the wishes of the 
people, they realiv work under the dictation of 
poHtiral party leaders. Democracy then becomes 
by and large government of the people, by the 
parties, and mainlv for the advantage of the party 
members. To what extent the people can expect 
^ the govemmern to work for publie benefit will 


largely d^rend on the moral sense of the party 
leaders. Sometimes the parliea act like benevo¬ 
lent despots and do good to the people. At other 
times they exploit the public in a thameless and 
blatant manner. Fundamentally, the party sys¬ 
tem is a curb upon the peoples* freedom and there 
should be laws for checking patty inroads into the 
freedoms guaranteed to the people. How this can 
be done \s a problem which experts can handle. 
But we know that there can be no peoples* ra/» so 
long as the people remain subjecU of parly raj. 

Our (Mdith al parties liavc very little in their 
|»asl histor) which cun be called glorious. The 
major party began w'ell iiut could not malnUin 
the nation's unity and grealnesa when the time 
came for taking over |>i»wer from the imperial 
British. They divideiJ India into two Stales and 
)iy this act created prohlciiVK fur the |>eo])lu of 
both Stales which may conlinue to darken their 
iivex for many cliK utfes. 'Him-aflcr. by their mis- 
managemeiU of the affairs of (he country and 
their eagerness to beg and borrow from foreign 
countries, they p^ngrcHsively reduci*d India tc» a 
very shameful |>oAiliun in the world of nations. 
India has been humiliated by China and by other 
foreign nations who support Pokislan in a manner 
which no self-ropecting country should have 
luleraled. 

Even during the British period our "piogres- 
sivc*^ parties have never suffered from any patrio¬ 
tic feelings. l*hey have always userl their muljjer- 
land as a pawn in their game of carving out a 
place for themselves in the international arena of 
human group relations. When Indians were dying 
in tbdr hundreds of thousands of starvation in 
our ^'progressives** did nothing to force the 
British rulers l<» bring food into the famine striken 
Und, for fear of upsetting the poor British alliea 
of (he Russians. Later on too they have seldom 
thought of India or the Indiana in planning their 
campaigns under the dictation of (his country, or 
that. There can be no place for any groups or 
parties in India whose avowed objectives are 
openly or tacitly treasonable. There are other 
parties which are devoted to narrower interests 
than plain honest to goodness Indian nationalism. 
With all sympathies for the numerous communi- 
tif«, languages, diet habits and other idiosyncra- 
cies of the peoples of India, we cannot have much 
faith ID anyone who U not an Indian first, Indian 
laat and Indian all the way in between. Tht 
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forcM of divUiion, partition and coercive secUri- 
anlun of alJ typee, cannot be toierated by the 
nation as a whole. All persona who think that 
their parties, coteries, cliques and itroups must 
liave precedence over India mui4 \k suppressed. 
Of such forces, the various jiolitiral |>arli» have 
become the greatest ohslructioo to the develop¬ 
ment of a free and true dentorrucy in liuliu. 
Before the elections, therefore, llic t»cople must 
rcmemlier that hidia lat^ks {(khI. iduculimi. hous¬ 
ing, inedica) aid, u steady rurrem), full em]do)- 
mml for all workers, prt'Sligr In foroiun rebiloi^- 
and many other things which mnke a nation great, 
strong and pr<»sperous. Only gofwl and c.ipohli* 
]H*rsons can put India in her rightful placi*. The 
politlidil parties lack g<MKl. t apaldr and qunlilit'd 
men and women. The jieoplr must, ncvcrlhelr^s, 
try to pul tlic right |>rrs4ms hr the right plarev. 

Kat toning 

llnlioining in India carried out to ihe 
urban The Hup)d> of w lie at oblaliNsl 

inuiid) ]>\ iinpcrrls. The Ports hu^t* riMid and rail 
connection with iJie iiiban arr4», '‘o hau* the hig 
wheal inavkclH inride the comih). Wheat ^npitU 
therefore, is tu'^ier and ran keep p.ne with the 
growth of url>aii jK»pu]atton, If inipoiu Hie not 
< u i down. T f le frn m* u ren null t >f rii e. h< * w e\ er. 
dcpeiuU much more on inteinal H>un*«s amt can 
ruily keep pore with the growth of uiban iMipula- 
lion if nrcci^Qr) road and rail roiihrcrion** iirr 
made avaiJnhlr f<»r exploit ii.i£ all i<»urce^, 'lhi> 

. has not l>c^n done. Working ritlage wi*^^ the 
numl>er of villages throughout India would re¬ 
quire al)Oul 1,200.000 niili'h of loads for truck 
trofEc to exploit their surplus of foodgrains in 
full. These essential roadways hnve not Ihmui 
constructed hv our Government during tlieir 19 
yeors of existence. What roads they have added 
would lie quite inadequate for the purpeisc. For. 
urban and industrial (*enltcs have drawn )X*pula- 
tion to a degree which has certainly outpaoefi the 
road construction engaged in by the (Government. 
So that a shortage of rice would be inevitable 
even if we bad bumper crops all over the t ounlry** 
Wheat, com. jowar, hajra etc., are also impos* 
r^ible to procure in full out of village sur^duses for 
the same want of roads. Bui this is counter¬ 
balanced by imports of foodgrains out of borrow¬ 
ed and earned foreign .^exchange. Had the roads 


been there, the foreign funds might have 
been usetl for Defence or other important pur¬ 
poses. But it is not possible just now to rectify 
overnight the grand mistakes made by our Govern' 
ment. 

Two Major Political Gi^Kips 

Tim two major p<dilical groups in India ate 
the (Goiigresb suptiortc'rH and I lie followers of the 
(.uniinunist giants, Kussia and China. In both 
gioups ihrie arc fiinutical "failhfuls'* of different 
ideoh»glcs : bul tlie largest number of the sup« 
(Mtfleis (.f these groups ure ordinary greedy 
human Inungs. In die Congress camps are tboM 
who liungcr lor govcrrimciiiui conirurls, permit 
horilen^. hlm k mark*'(eers, p^o^ite4^rs and other 
anti MM iai elcmenl.M hIid Jive by exploiting fellow 
humane. In the Communist groups are also 
found many law breakers, properly owners, shop- 
k«-t'|ier>, C4inlraet<»rs. fatltny wallahs and so foilh. 
Tlir two ciiinpt* ihncfoje, have hard core* of fiina- 
llrlsiii; hul iheir ^rcnresi nuinlwr of followers 
9tv, hv sonic si range chunce. ordinary law break¬ 
ers ill ini dcnlni* und (hr products of influence 
aiul wangling. Die Congrci:> group has been in 
;i iHdilicnlls dominant pi>sitioii for alamt nineteen 
Neats and lln-ir managtuurnl of I he alTuirs of the 
nil I ion has proved ihal ihcv are nnther very demo- 
(ratic nor aic iIivn ihe true and sinerre foliowem 
of anv high ^m'iulUltc or humanistii ideals. The 
inner ciiflc of Congre?s m*ii have ''made good” 
generally sf waking : hul I he ]>ei)plr of India have 
not. In iIhj Conimunisi gmups Unt are the secret 
mliahoraU.rs wilh ihr Congress who look after 
th^mM-lves quite- well. There are others who 
m-eivc m4wi:> from foreigners and, lastly, there 
HIT many who (hr quite well by fair means or 

foul. 

Srr Aurohindo, as cjui^tcul h> one of his great¬ 
est diftdpirs. Anil liaian Koy. said In 1950, “It 
is ihe firsi move in the OimmunisI plan of cam¬ 
paign to dimiinate and lake possession first of 
Ihrsc* (KoreanI Northern parts and then of South 
fGast Asia .... (aUo) Tiliet as h gate into 
India.*’ .A. B. Roy said, “There is no split be 
I ween Rus«ia and China in the Communist aim of 
world domination. . . . The Communist parties 
in India are openly taking orders either from 
Russia or from China, and wc must not give any 
facility to them to engulf our fair motherland in 
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■■A CommuoiBt upheaval. . . . What China has 
'done in TiIkH la sufficient proof of whal Commu* 

. aism means for the world. . . . Wc are already 
getting a hitler taste of il in India in the deli* 
berate attempts of these parties to create a chaos 
in the country, taking advantage of the miserable 
condition of the masses hrouglit about by Con* 
greaa misrule. 

llie beginning of Congress mismanagement 
of India's National affairs was made l»v the late 
Jawaharlal Nehru, tv ho agreed to a partition of 
India in spile of the oiipositicm of thr Congros 
Working Committee and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Nehru was amhitums and wanll^f^ to liet'ome a 
world figure by playing a diplomatir game at the 
U.N. without thinking of the welfare of Ilia own 
countrymen. His rerognitbm of ^*Qiina*s smer* 
reignty over Tibet" was a stupendous act of poli¬ 
tical folly and complete dbregurd for hblorical, 
raltural and anlhropoiogical truths. 

Anil ilaran Roy savs, “The Congress Govern* 
ment has to lie rejdaced. that in the clear verdict 
of the Indian people. We muM have the courage 
and confidence to stand on that and bring together 
the other [sditical parties to fight a triangular 
fight against the Coiigre«s and the Communists in 
the next elections." 

Congress Controls Cricket 

llie sports world lias lir<*n icnadiHl by tMilUh's 
for quite some lime. Hut a nias:> invasion by 
the non'Sporliiig tv|)e of politicians l>egari in 
Bengal when Sri Atulya Ghv>sh eti 1 evt‘d the arena 
with his trained band of exploiters of rcMiurtes 
and abusers of powers. Sri Atulya Ghosh has now 
got a atranglc'hold on Crit kcl and Football in 
Bengal and his direc t or indlreet management of 
these very popular games, enafdes him to maintain 
sizeable armies of followers at the cost of the 
sptjrt lovers (»f this Stale. 

As we were completing our printing of this 
number of The Modrrn Rcricw*, wc received news 
of what happened at the Eden Curdens during the 
Test Match. The (tongress controlled CAB 
apparently over*did things and then called in the 
Congress controlled police to “restore order" in 
a crowd which the CAB had collected there hy 
their sale of high priced tickets in etceas of the 
number of seats they had arranged for. The 
police who know only ill mannered methods of 


establishing law and and for whom the public 
have no respect on account of their corrupt and 
discourteous behaviour at all times, tried to heat 
up people who had paid large sums of money to 
the CAB f<w admi«»ion. This did not work and 
kd to a great rommotion. 'J*hen the other mem* 
Iwrs of the (iongre^S'Gimmunist organisation took 
over and slarled inerrudiarism and and everything 
el?M*. began )%7. 

Aid to Poiifictans 

ParliruUr industries have their own parlicu* 
Inr et cuiomir lnlen*sU. Tbeir own workers and 
thi'ir nagrs, tcrins and coritlituois of »er>ire and 
other m*e<ls and denmndv ofrupy an imporla/il 
jmsition in the foreground of the eeonoiriy of the 
jjarlinibr imliNry. Costs oi raw maleriuh, their 
prof'ureira'nt and liansport, c ume up equally in 
iinportatM'r. .And lastly rome tbr sale of tlu- gotnls 
priMlueed. AM lliesi* Tailors ate rit»t ><» very 
im|H»rlanl riorii the |Hdnt of xiew of rorne other 
industry. For csaiiittk tin’ cirrninsl.imi's and the 
N't up of the r\*T milling t»r the M\) buiUling 
iridiMiv Hill oot he dmilar to whal hi’ shall fimi 
in the Icxtiles niiib or in the plastic indiMry. In 
an oteraN fadiion tc»o the interests of the con* 
Sliming puhtir or the workri's will be diffeient from 
llie interests <if the Industrialists. So ibat. when 
a |K>ltt|ral 1*3 >ly wedded to sfa ialieim or to the 
dhiatursliip of the proletariot su’rks donations from 
large scale industrial-rommereial csiabliBh* 
men Is and alx* re<'elves large sums of money 
from them for meeting election ext^etises, the 
conrln.sion would natural fv Iw that the poUtieal 
jiarties were rc<*eivifig immey aid only after they 
had promised to help the rupitalisis ui a later 
dale. And all such help given to these money 
kings by the polilieian.« would inevitably he at 
the cost of the common man. be he a worker or 
a consumer. 7b at I icing ao political parties 
should not lie allowed to seek donations and accept 
su<*h gifts from business organisations. The pub* 
)>c should also let the politreians know that they 
may take money from the hig huaine&s houses ; 
hilt they will gel no voles from the common run 
of voters. 

There appears to he a sort of underhand 
arrangement between the political party leaders 
and the leaders of the financial world, that they 
would collaborate Id the exploitation of the masa* 



«. That is why the people who vote the poUli- 
ciara inUi power should begin to cast their voles 
in favour of candidates who have no ties with 
polTlical parties which accept payment from the 
industrialists. India's completely unbalanced eco¬ 
nomy, her starving; millions, her ill paid w*orkcr«, 
her luck of the means of chiiised e%isieuc(% are 
all clue to ihf cnnspiralgrial colluixiralion thul 
hos oxisled between the political poring uimI ihr 
industrial magimles. With |M'op]c staning in mud 
huts ill their millions and dyiiiig fur want of medi- 
cine. India ha<l l»ern ''invi'stirig*' thousands of 
rujiees in redundanl induslries uml uwdews ecoinj* 
mic exfierimenU. This has gone on long etiougji. 
It is now nrrcMsary lo ulHilisli all iH>litical fianiis* 
that have Inkcn utw (lurt in this nefarious scliemc 
of cHploiiaiion, Irf't llip *‘frech chTteil* repre* 
scniiilitcs <»r iht* fN^npIr rule the roiiiilry for n 
change. 1hc nominee, of paring in league with 
hig husirn'v^ m foreign couiilrhs lou^ not lie 
allowed In win the eletlions. If cvcoluatl) fndia 
niu^L haw fKililinil jnutit's, let ilnmi In* clean and 
wliokxniic ohCN, Till' )»ai*lies ihai now dominate 
our clem<H*inc> arc stcc|K'il io antOMwial rvimc. 
ThcN must no I oncer (U'^urarc our motherland. 

Good Policonien 

Ihe poihe of an> ri^iiiscsl cuuiitr) should lu* 
able to mainiain law and oiilui in spile of the pjx'' 
seller o| law Ineakers and ciiminals. Thet would 
do this woik bv cNcn’Isiiig a giH»d iidlucncf on 
the public and by fwisuasion of a strong and 
friendly natuie. 'ftiul means the police mu&t Iw 
civilised, iiuvrrnplible, fearless, friendly and 
strong. Ill mHiineml men pro>okc iintagonism 
by tiieir very presence. If, on lop of lieing ill 
mannered they are ctirrupl, nobody would have 
the IcflKl respect for Iheni. Such men run never 
expect to cunirol unruly crowds. For the morale 
of bad men U always low*. Weakness added to a 
timid heart makes u man doubly weak. So Utal. 
persons wilh little education, little good manners, 
bad character and the natural timidity t»l the ill 
bred rustic, can hardly cvei* make efllcient |>ufice¬ 
men. Bad policemen w*ho are low paid and can¬ 
not live on their meagre incuroes <]*.*velfip a i*om- 
prehenafve type of incapacity which is rarely 
found in the police of civilised countries. 

To improve the police force and to make it 
capable of cootrolHng crime in feoeral or crowd# 


in an enraged mood, one must pick and choose 
and select better type of men who will respond to 
education and training, 'rheir wages must be ade* 
quatc and (hey must be supported by leadership 
of a kind wliich will give them aelf-confidrace, 
courage and strength of character. Bribe tak¬ 
ing bullies cannot make good policemen. 
Policemen muni learn to behave before they can 
make other )>r4»plc follow the path of good be¬ 
haviour. 

The Draught Situation 

A great <'fForL is being mode in Uttar Pradesh 
an<l llihar to relievt* the food shorluge by well irrb 
patloii and inu*ni«be cultivation. Hundreds of 
ihousamU of wells have been dug and arid patcbM 
huxi' Imi'U watered fur giuwhig food. This baa 
ahead) prmiuiW iv^ulu and the general atmos* 
cd hc»jielr»» ^iurrender to an Inevitable fate 
lia« changed Lo cine of eagerness to hght the in¬ 
ti emcnl forccit <il nature. Ilie governments have 
come forward with aid and aitsistance in a big 
way and the landless xxorkers of the Slab's re- 
feirrd to are now being given employ metU as part 
«»f tlic lelk’f measures. Wc do not know what 
Lhe«e relief oiea<urr»» ore like but we bo|ie that 
money will not fie w.ivtcd on work of no perma- 
nenl value. India bu» a chromic shortage of 
loads ami many Indian villago are cut off from 
(hi* re^l of tiu* country tor want of connecting 
mads. As a result the urban areas cannot deve¬ 
lop their cunt acts in villo^x' markets atid the isolat¬ 
ed xitlagr's do nut undertake to grow food for the 
towns. If the whole ruunlry was to grow in a 
balanced fashion and the xIllagCH and the towns 
were to dev clou by mutual assistance, roads 
>bould phiy an important pari in it. The roads 
w<»uld Im‘ n perinamml onh'I to the country and 
wouM 1 h* Wurth building as a pari of our econo¬ 
mic devrlopincnt plam. l.ater the vlllt^cs would 
grow fcKwi for the ui'ban and industrial areas and 
llie need for (uod Imports would not exist. 

Management of Public Sector Industries 

We hear Modes, from time to time, of all sorts 
purjvorling to the management (or really mis¬ 
management f of public sector industriw. Occa¬ 
sional tid-hits about colossal wastes due to 
managemeotV incompetence or worse—both at 
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.p6licy making as well aa executive levels—also 
come to light from time to time, sometijnea also 
in certain ofllcial or parllmentary documents. A 
permanent Commission has, we understand, also 
heen appomte<l by the Government of India to 
keep some of our public enterprises on the siraiglit 
and narrow path. Nevertheless, there does not 
seem to be any evidencit of a wholesome aware* 
ness, in the apjiroprialr quarters, of their respon* 
aihiiitles in this connection. There is a general 
air of lack of purposefulness and most of such 
enterprises seem to be run witli a measure of in¬ 
competence at^d unconcern which would seem to 
be extraordinary, 

A measure of the le\el of cDkicncy of 
ma]>agen»ent of puldic Mn;lor enterprises shouhl 
be their profitability. There is no doubt that 
some of these industries have been earning a pro¬ 
fit and, in a few cas4»i, the inciderue of profitabi* 
lity has even registered a slight ri«e over the Iasi 
few yearh. But do the>N* proDtv. ahatever ibeir 
mcideiKe. conform to an) reasonuhlv Maiidard of 
profitabilily t Ihe question may be a^ked as to 
what this standard should bu ? \ reasonable as¬ 
sumption would be to assess it at the level where, 
after covering nil iwrinaneni overheads, deprccia* 
tion, loxatioD etc., it will he adequate to at least 
cover the interest charges on the cjpital borrow¬ 
ings for the industries coocerned. From what 
little is allowed tu pass into public knowledge, it 
would seem quite clear that <inl) a fraction of this 
can, so far, he covennl by «*anicd profits. 


Utere are other yard-sticks for measuring 
managements efficiency and competence; for 
instance, in the manner that plant and equip¬ 
ment are operated and maintained. There are 
allegatioDs, occasionally, of gross and culpable 
negligence in this department of management res¬ 
ponsibility also. We have a report front, a 
source usually considered reliable that the coke 
ovens batteries in a major public sector steel 
plant are now in daiKcr of imminent and, it is 
feorerl, |>erma/iexi( breakdown on account of in- 
ccmipctcnt o|icratjou and negligent maintenance. 
IIioh: newly erected coke oven batteries put up by 
a construction firm of world-wide reputation who 
}(|HNTialUe ill tliii* particular area, were first coni- 
miasioned cudy sk recently as six or seven years 
tig<> and siiould have l>cfn at the very apex of 
I heir o|fterati(»iial clDcivney. 'Hie [HisUlon, it is 
iipprehetiiW. M Ml had that it may be unavoid¬ 
able to douM* bollerW for a complete and 

whoU'vul<* renovation costing lakhs and lakhs of 
rujHvs. II great deal of it In pretdous foreign ex¬ 
change. If that H M), production all along the 
line will have to Mulfer severe dislocation and 
attenuation mid may even have to lead to a serious 
measure of la)*olT of iMi^rsoiinel. 

This would scent to cull for inblant attention, 
invesligalioti, allocati<»ii of res^ionsibility and 
appropriate punitive action. Incumpctent manage¬ 
ment cannot excuse this kind of playing ducks and 
drakes with valuable national property which have 
uH to l>f paid for. 


N.S. 



POETHY AND METRE 


RABINDRANAIH TAGORE 

(Translation of kavya O Cbhanda in*< Sahityar Swamp by Dr. Sarojendra Natb 

Roy. Ph.D.) 


was thought to be indispensable. At such 
a time. Madhusudan in Bengali poetry 


A dispute is going on about Prose-poems 
dn the minda of those readers whu have 
misgivings about them. This is no wonder. 

It must be admitted that metre hai a 
momentum at whoso impact words winged 
with passion find an easy and powerful 
access to the heart. It is not only that. The 
world where prose has slaved itself in the 
various spheres end chores of life is different 
from that of poetry. This is made explicit 
by the special diction of poetry. When the 
quality nf a thing is made manifest in its 
own place, we welcome it promptly. The 
moment the sanyasi in his ochre-coloured 
clothes proclaims that he ia different from 
the house-holder, the mind of the devotee 
makes its way towards his feet in humility. 
If this were not so. the sanyasi would suffer 
some loss in the trade of bhakd. 

It is however superfluous to say that 
the chief thing in the aanyasi'e asceticism 
does not lie in his ochre-coloured clothes, 
but in the sincerity of his religious endeav¬ 
ours. One who knows this is more power¬ 
fully impressed by the absence of such 
clothes. He says, will realize truth by 
my own understanding and not by that 
ochre<oloured cloth under which lie many 
xmtruths*’. 

Metre alone does not make poetry. The 
essence of poetry lies in the delict it 
gives. Metre is an aid to it and introduces 
us to the knowledge of it. It is of help in 
two ways: One is its natural power of 
exciting the mind; the other is that it 
pleases the reader by satisfying an age¬ 
long habit. This question of habit needs a 
little scrutiny. At one time, metre based 
upon a regular division of verse was alone 
considered legitimate for good poetry. Our 
ear was then attuned to it Then rhyming 
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introduced the blenk verse, something 
against our usual practice in poetry. There , 
was no rhyme in it. The verses were arranged 
in equal length, as if fenced at equal dis¬ 
tances. But the footsteps of rhythm over¬ 
leaped them increasingly. In other words, 
its style was that of poetry but its behaviour 
that of prose. 

Let me give you another instance of 
the transitoriness of a traditional practice. 
At one time, the word kulavadhu (a married 
lady belonging to a respectable family 
observing purdah), meant that she dwelt 
in the zenana. To suspect, therefore, the 
ladies who first came out H boldly, to 
insult them openly and privately, and ip 
hold them up to vulgar ridicule as heroines 
in farces was once the practice, because the 
ladies dealt a blow at the custom of the 
day. During those days, the cowardly^ 
treatment accorded to the ladies who had 
the courage to study with men students at 
the university is known to all. 

The definition of a, respectable woman 
is undergoing a gradual change. The ladies 
have undoubtedly remained ladies although 
they are now freed from the restrictions of 
the inner apartment. Similarly the unrhym¬ 
ed unevenness of blank verse is no longer 
considered to be opposed to the style of 
poetry today, though this new metre has 
discarded the old canon in great measure. 

This became easy because the English 
edvftated readers of those days had learnt 
to respect the poetry of Shakespeare and 
Milton. When blank verse acquired a high 
status in the hierarchy of literature,^ the 
traditionalists extended their support to 
it saying that though blank verse had gone 
beyond the limit of fourteen letters as 
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required by Peyir (the traditiiMial Bengali 
;inetre), it did not disregard its distinguish¬ 
ing trait of Laya (Rhythmic continuation). 
They cling to the notion that by observing 
Laya, this metre has conformed to the laws 
of poetry. They want to say that poetry 
could not have become poetry without this 
blood relationship with Payar. What is 
poetry and what it is not depends not on 
the gratification of some habit but on its 
becoming poetry. This has been proved by 
Blank verse already. Prose-poem has to 
prove today the fact that the presenta* 
tion of poetry in pro.^e is not impossible. 

Cavalry 1$ army» infantry also is army 
^n what fundamentals do they agree ? It 
is there where they both aim at victory in 
the battle. The aim of literature is the 
winning of heart—whether it is on the horse 
of poetry or on the foot marches of prose. 
It m^t be judged by its ability to fulfil 
that purpose. Defeat is defeat whether it 
is on horse or on foot. There are hundreds 
of instances of the fact that a piece of 
writing though in metre has not become 
poetry. Prose by assuming the name of 
poetry does not l^ome poetry . 

Metre has this advantage that it has a 
natural sweetness. In spite of every thing 
to the contrary this is a gain. In cheap 
sweetmeats, the portion of casein may be 
negligible but some sugar can be had in 
them. 

But there are some squeamish persons 
whom it is hard to .please. They refuse to 
make fools of themselves with sugar in the 
name of sweetmeat. Such people insist 
that whatever the cost, they must 'have 
pure materials rather than fake commodities 


with enticing a^>earance. They want to 
say that real poetry is not entirely a matter 
of metre or its absence. Its greatness lies 
in the inner fulfilment of its purpose. 

Whether it is prose or poetry, a writing 
that seeks to please has its own natural 
music. In poetry it is manifest, in prose it 
runs deep. Poetry will suffer if that in¬ 
most rhythm is disturbed. The art of 
versification can be cultivated according to 
set rules, but that sense of just proportion 
which is needed in prose rhythm, unles$ it 
comes naturally, cannot be acquired through 
the study of rhetoric. Many people do not 
realize that just because prose-writing is 
simple, prose rhythm is not so easy of 
attainment. The temptation of easy 
success lands one in serious difficulties. 
This leads to cartdessness and carelessness 
la an insult to the goddess of art; in her 
turn revenges herself by sending failure to 
the artist. One has reason to fear that 
prose-poem in the hand^ of slipshod writers 
will heap up materials for ridicule and 
contempt. But the simple fact must be 
emphasised that what is really poetical Is 
poetry whether it is in metre or without 
it. 

Ultimately one thing mu.st be said : 
Poetry is no longer remote from the stern 
reality of daily life that it at one lime. 
Now it seekj to raise everything to its 
world of beauty. (Like Yudhisthir) it would 
not leave its behind even when climb¬ 
ing up to heaven. 

Prose will be of use in bringing about 
a synthesis between the actual world and 
the world of beauty, because prose does 
not suffer from the complex of untouch abi¬ 
lity. 
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world is a phaatly drama uf will-fo-Kve 
divided af:aiii«t itself. ()nr rKiMeiire makes il$ 
way at the cost of another ; one <leslroys the 
other. One wllj*lo-live merely everts Us will 
again«l the othtr, and has no knowledge of 
it. Kut rn nm the will tnlhr has rame to know 
about other wills-lo live, There is in it a yearning 
lo arrive al I'nilv v.t\h u* hen>Tne universal.” 
I A. S’liwettrrM. MoM ot us cUm <iver the world 
through the luisl of M'iontifK* shlhboleth^* — 
’struggle hif evislenre'. Well, wo rannol forpetlhe 
nightmare of life in the S|>rf*ul«itjon of philosophy. 
We eannot l»e indifferent lo the huf^eti^g^ of fate 
and V kissitudes of life. %atura1ly we are ulwav^ in 
<(Ne»t of lir>i»teoru« pleasur** of hodv''' not the 
r|uiet happiness of mind. IW enitie atmosphere 
is «atijr.ited with hurlKirie splendour, uglv vulgarity 
and inordinate uiiihition. T]k* world has been 
tmne<l into a jungle of snarling heaets. A slight 
l>rcjvoealiori may firing Hashing knives into open. 
WV are thrown, us if into the melting pot of 
liumanity and tfiere to remain seething, huhhing, 
Iniiling uod never uniting. The human heart 
se<*ms to Ih' Full of selfishm'Ss and lust, rhoked 
with fumes of /in. The wails of the groaning 
people reach down the eotridors of Time. T>ut 
ihe ehiud Is not without a silver lining. Tlie 
stormdos!icd mariner is* nut without his romposa. 
Ihere are many gn'al souls as well. They try 
their utmost to transform a seething marMrnm 
into u placid lake, 'fheij* vast heart registers 
every muffled rry of agony that ariM^ in the 
world out of the heurt.s of the tormented humanity. 
ilw. voice of Cod that rumbles in all of us roars 
rmt like a ihunder-elap through them. They do 
not want lo avoid the storms that may wreek the 
bui’que of their happiness. TVy never reinun 
on the sea*shore xs a spectator while the. ships 
of their fellows arc breaking up amidst the 
))ounding of the waves. They cultivate the geniua 
of friendship. Tliey make religion of it. If the 
BufTerings of life mtmrile us U> deadly then tin* 
holinoaa of friendship can restore 119 to life. 


Albert SebweiUer ie such a rare persooaUty 
Lorn with a divine aroma. Ilirough the *dark 
night of ruin, If, a star biased fordito comfort 
and encourage (he bewildered humanity. Tliei 
outstanding trail of his character is hia intrepid 
maikhoml. His momentoufl decision lo serve 
down-trodden/|M*ople of Africa is really astoni* 
»>hing. At Ihe age of thirty his eyes felt on an 
artklc in Jounial dcs Mis$ioM 
The arficle echoed (he longstanding grievaooea 
uf lamentable lack uf trained personnel. But the 
ordinary men were not wanted. The Misaion's 
aulboriltes appealed lo some one *on whom the 
MaslerV i’)es already rRsletT. lie responded to 
(his rail. This urge to dedicate his life at the 
altar of suffering )>eople te<l him to undergo 
imincuH* suffering at the inlial stage. He was a 
triple duclrin music, phibrsophy, and theology. 
Now hr had to study medicine. He was out and out 
a man of ndigious lemjverament. It is precisely 
in the sphere of the larkling of this inner world 
of man. the piiriFyfng of his urges, the ennobling 
of his motives and (he socialising of his energies 
(hat religion imromes a unique factor holding a 
^ignifiraut message for the devedopment and 
fufhlmenl of human skill. , 

He had to leave his mu»i suecessful scholarly, 
artistir, and other creative urtivilies, wUk their 
popularitv and handsome inentne. He buried 
hini^ir for the r«!-( of his life in the equatorial 
jungle c»f .Africa without any * "sense of tragedy 
of mined life.” 

Albert Sehwcilz<*r as be himself tells US, ha^, 
alwav.s been sensilhe to pain and suffering. It 
had affected him so vigorously that in his boyhood 
he questionetl himself about his right to peraonal 
iiappinosc. ‘"It struck me os incompcrehenaible 
that I should not bv allowed to^lead such a 
happy life, while I saw so many people around 
nw wrestling with care and suffering.” ThU 
idea had a strung grip upon Ids mind and haunted 
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him «n the heppy yctn ef hU elodistahip tad 
dietinguithed ^olerly and artiade actrntMs. 
"Then one brilliant eummer morning (1896) 
there came to me aa 1 awoke, the thought that I 
ma»t not accept thb happinesa as a matter of 
courae, but muat give something in return for it. 
Proceeding to think the matter out at orwe with 
calm deliberation, while the birds were singing 
outside, ] settled with myself before 1 got up, that 
I would consider myself justified in living till 1 
was thirty for science and art, in order to devote 
myself from that time forward to the direct ser* 
vice of humanity. Many a time already had t 
tried to settle what meaning Uy hidden for me in 
the saying of Jesus : 'Whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it. and whoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the f^)(|>e1 shall save it**. Now 
the answer was found. In addition to the out¬ 
ward, I now had inward happiness**. The state- 
menl comes direct from Albert Schweitter. 

Man does not live by bread alone. He re¬ 
quires a personal faith by which he can live a 
blissful life ; not a mere esistence of pain-pleasure 
dimension. Here we are to recognise, perforce, 
the value of faith in life, the iiee«l for something 
to ground our life up«>n. Visions of higher life 
abrne (^an lend signihrani'f to our dwarfed statur¬ 
es. While paNsmg through a strrambed amidst 
the herd of hippopotamuses in Africa in the year 
191S, hr suddenly experienml an unpredictable 
flash of insight. From his own word we get the 
picture. He ssvs, ''There flashed upon my mind, 
unforeseen and unsought, the phrase 'Reverence 
for Life . . . .* 1 had found my way to the idea 
ID which affirmation of the world and ethics were 
contained side by side.** Hiis is his solemn 
mcrUra of life. Life as such is sacred to him. 

“The ethic of Reverence ^r Life is the ethic 
of Love-widened universality., It ts the ethic of 
Jesus, now retognised as a necessity of thought.** 
The world view of Reverence for Life has, there¬ 
of ore. a religious character. The man who avows 
his belief in it and acts upon this principle shows 
respectful sympathy with other life. 

He IS in complete disagreement with the spirit 
of the age which has developed a disdain for think¬ 
ing. We have mortgaged our personal capacity for 
'thinking to others. Renunciation of ihinking, be 


says, “ia a declaraticm of ^ritual haAkrupUy**. 
Where there ia do loager eoDvkfion that men can 
get to loow the truth by their own thinking, sceptic- 
iam h^ns. That is the reason of our falling so 
low spiritually in spite of our tremendous material 
achievement. We remain ahogetber a stunted 
being. This respect for human life will demand of 
us sacriBcc physical as well as mental. Man may 
win^'his way to inward freedom by turning into an 
introvert. The inward freedom will make him pure, 
calm and peace ful. This will give him incentive 
to enhance his spiritual stature. Reverence for 
life will pulse unc'easingly in all directions through 
all his observotions, reflections and resolutions. 
It will keep him in a temper of devotion to exis¬ 
tences other than his own, inter|»enetratmg each 
otiter. 

This truth of unity of existence inspires him 
to show resped for all life, sentient and insentient. 
Thb is a spring-board of his altruism. This love 
we firmly believe to )>e the medicine of life, the 
never-failing remedy for all the evils of this dis¬ 
ordered world. This attitude seems to be foreign 
tc» our nature. It is really difficult for us to 
roach that godly height (d superhuman wisdom. 

It was by virtue of his dauntless spirit that 
he con hi break through the meanness of the 
Giristian people and direct the current of love 
and stendfast aotivities of his fellow brethren not 
towards the limited sphere of Christianity but to¬ 
wards knldnf!se, compassion and ever-widening 
humanity, This rare humanity is what constitutes 
the true glory of his life ; his stupendous elevation 
of character dwarfs even the greatness of bis work. 
No doubt his is a work ol solitary greatness. But 
the normal worth of an action cannot be found 
anywhere else but in a principle of willy, without 
regard to the ends which can be attained by action. 
His service in the l^mbarene Hospital in Congo 
ushers In a new faith to tormented humanity. 
It serves as a consolation in sorrow and suffering, 
as a perfect sanctuary in this world of pettinesc 
and selfishness, and as a sequestered bower nl 
Iwauty amidst the weariness and fever of our day 
to-day life. He is neither irritated by the fuluri 
nor cDwed down by frustration which is the 
common lot of the social workers. 

“Heavy is the burden’ of fatigue atui 
responsibility, which have lain upon me without 
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a braak of yaan. I have oot ameh of ny lilt 
for nyaa)f» not even the boors I sbouM like le 
devote to ny wife and child**. 

He is safe within the rampart of faith. 
Being an ardent disciple of lady poverty, he 
never insults her with the luxury of city life. 
He remains even today as a jungle Doctor. He 
has got pear^ of mind. Even a casual witness can 
reod an expression of triuinphant sereneaess on 
hin large facr* hefidinp the astetU* whose steadfast* 
ness is nM»lrd in Cod. His whie sweep nf outOook 
is rrminiKcnt of the glories of the old Kuhis. 

The world is sirk. '*Bleeding from war 
wountls**, says Sorokin in his preface to *Aeconi' 
tructwn o/ humantly't and frightened hy the atomic 
Frankensdiiis of destruction, humanity is 
desparately looking for s way out of the death 
trap** 'fhis Mime horror of total insecurity is 
voircrl hy many prominent men of our time. 

Dir. diwH*mination of M irncc and education 
Has lH*cn of little value to lift the blanket of fear. 
SrhewiUers a\h\ their eompatriot5 am wanted to 


show the path of happiness. His stupendous 
respect for life has removed the mirror of seK* 
flattery from our eyes and has held up before us 
the glass of truth. His life is an oasis of peace 
smidst the ever-shifting ssnds of exisince. We are 
interested to reclaim a barren land. But the 
barren land that has to be reclaimed to fertility 
is the crude human heart. It is a matter of* 
turning round, out of the darkness of self-pity, 
into the sun light nf setf-fufilmenl. We must have 
a •erond birth, from dry intellectuality to spiritua- 
tit\. from justice to charilVi from law to love. 
Thi» is the moni significant disf!nvcry—the way to 
now dimensions of existence. Men subscribing to 
his philospohy sliould travel over the earth to 
smooth out (he furrows of suffering on the face of 
humanity. They should look upon themselves, 
logetlier with every other living creature, os forming 
a single sympatlietic cadence in (he poetry of 
creation. In them the weary and panicky world 
will find smrerr champions of love, and the grace 
of C<kI will s|Kmtaneously descend upon them and 
Mcne a» s perennial spring of inspiration to forge 
ahead with unahted seal and enlhusisasm to 
reorh the declined goal of human existence. 


THE BUDDHA AND DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The basic principle of a democratic 
form of government is the freedom and 
dignity of the individual with equality 
before the Law. No man can be called free 
unless he Is able to pursue hi$ calbng un* 
hampered by barriers of caste, class, or 
special privilege. In a deeper sense no man 
is truly free until he can without fear or 
pressure from authoritarian coercian. un¬ 
fold his innate potentialities and perfect 
himself by shaping his own Kamma or 
destiny. It waj? the Buddha who for the 
first time taught end realized these values 
through His Dhamma. It has led to an out- 
flowering of a civilisation that, to this day. 
stands as a marvel in the history of man* 
kind. 

Three centuries later it led for the flr.U 
time In the annals of mankind, to establish 
hospitals for both men and animals and 
organize universal education, which culmina¬ 
ted in establishing intemaliona) centers of 
learning, known today as universities. With 
the spread of Buddhism in greeter Asia 
from the 3rd Century B. C. it stimulated 
the formation of new civilizations depending 
on the national genius of the inhabitants in 
each Slate. These civilizations produced a 
facinating array of art and dance formi, 
literature, and social and economic inotitu- 
tions on the Dhamma. 

Democratic Values 

The recognized prerequisites of demo¬ 
cratic culture are: 

1. A productive economy to roise man 
above the level of poverty and 
misery. 

2. A progressive society with security 
and opportunity for all. 

3. A literate society with universal 
education. 

4. Personal liberty and self-reliance. 


5. A system of ethics based on moral 
law. 

6. Deep-rooted respect for the system 
of values and institutions that 
helped each culture evolve into 
great civilizations. 

These values were respected in the 
ancient Buddhist civilization of Asia, 
particularly in the Asokan period from the 
3rd century B.C.—the golden period of 
Indian history. Thc.^e conditions exist today 
in highly industrili/.od Japan where there 
is a predominantly Buddhist civilization, 
and in the newly emerged Buddhist States 
of Asia. These technically backward nations 
are rebuilding their economies to raise the 
stamlord of living of their people. Among 
these. Ceylon has an almost fully literate 
soqicty with free education from kinder* 
gorten up (o university. 

Buddi.sni ha.s given each man or wo¬ 
man sturdy independence, rather than 
dependence on the mercy of a Creator God 
to better themselves. The Biiddho taught 
man the gospel of self-help in his efforts to 
to lead a noble life. To achieve the highest 
conditions of mind and heart, the Buddha 
said man must work out his own way. He 
asserted that man's own deed would make 
him noble and advised him to guard against 
deeds that would make him low. 

Further, the Buddha stated that all 
beings, including men. are suffering, and 
through His Noble, Eight-fold Path he gave 
an efficacious presenptinn how to make an 
end of that suffering. Since that Path 1$ a 
road to gradual progress It Is intelligible 
end practicable to all. even on the lowest 
rungs of human development. None is ex¬ 
cluded from reaching flnal deliverance if 
only he takes resolutely one step 
after the other on that road. Thus we see 
that the Buddha conceded equality to all 
human beings-^ cardinal principle In a 
democratic society. 
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Thus, the Buddha sounded the clarion- 
call of human liberty» He said, 'Take ye 
refuge unto yourself; be ye your own 
salvation!" 

The Buddha pointed out Ihe absolute 
folly of artificial distinctions between man 
and man. At the time of the Buddha there 
was a rigid caste system in India. It 
determined and fixed man's place in the 
social order by the mere fact that one’s 
father was of such and such a descent and 
had such and .such an occupation. The low 
castes were denied un education and were 
placed low on the social ladder, and this 
with such a rigidity that » h>w caste man 
could hardly break cnrl of his siumtion. The 
^uddha' revolted againsl this injustice and 
asserted tlic equality of all men so far as 
their basic rights were concerned. 

Tlie Buddha unhesitalingly admitted to 
yUn Order of Mrmks also people of the so- 
i*a I led low cas Ic s • - )>a rbe rs, b utchers. 
.sweepers, and the untouchable—olong 
with the members of iho noble and priestly 
castes. Hr mad(' absolutely no distinctions 
between them in the ranks of the monle?. 
All received equal homage, reverence and 
respoct. Some members of I he nobility were 
upse( by these actions of the Buddha and 
none of them dared challenge the Buddha to 
define a noble man. It was them that he 
declared : 

“No man is noble by birth 

No man ig ignoble by birth. 

' Man is noble by his own deeds, 

Man is ignoble by hi.s own deeds** 

Commenting on the Buddha's discourse, 
the Sigalovada Sutta. which is leased on 
social ethics, the world-famous British 
scholar, Professor Rhys Davids. Chairman 
of the Department of Comparative Religion, 
Manchester University, England, .says: 
“H«ppy would have been the village or the 
clan on the banks of the Ganges, when the 
people were full of kindly spirit of fellow 
feelings, the noble spirit of justice, which 
breathes through these naive and simple 
'iajdngs,** He adds: ‘*Not less happy would 
be the village on the banks^of the Thames 
today, of which this could be said." 


He continues : "The Buddhas doctrine 
of love and goodwill between man and man 
is here set forth in domestic and social 
ethics with more comprehensive details 

than elsewhere.And truly we may say 

even now' of this Vinaya ur code of 
discipline, so fundamental are the human 
interests involved, so sane and wide is the 
wisdom that envisages them that the 
uttcrenceK are as fresh and practically as 
binding today as they were then, at 
Hajagaha (India).** 

The Buddha strongly condemned all 
^acriflces performed in the name of religion, 
particularly those involving animal sacri* 
hces. It was believed at that time, that 
saenfic.s atoned for sin and protect¬ 
ed against evil spirits. The Buddha said 
that these sacrifices were cruel and useles^, 
us it is only through a noble life thet man 
con elevate himself and be secure against 
i'vjI. 

Tlic Buddha's compassion extended also 
to those who were ailing. Once he said to 
his disciples : '‘Whi>ever, monks, nurses the 
sick, w'ili nurse me." And in that spirit 
hospitals for both anhoels and men were 
later establishctl during the reign of Asoka 
in the krd century B.C. 

The Buddha condemned slavery in any 
shape and fonn. He laid down golden 
rules for the right manner of earning one’s 
living* In u way not harmful to others, and 
this included also that any trafficking in 
human iH'ings was oiq of bf>unds for a 
Buddhist. 

The temperance movement ow« its 
beginnings to the Buddha who asked his 
followers to abstain from using or selling 
liquor and other intoxicants. 

Gospel of Tolerance 

The iBuddha also preached the gospel 
of tolerance, of compassion, loving-kindneas 
and non-violence. He taught men not to 
despise other religions and not to belittle 
them. He further declared that one should 
not even accept His own teachings unless 
one found them to be in accord with one’s 
personal reasoning, according to the Kalama 
Sutta. 
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Djuring the Buddha's time there were 
e number of £reat kingdoms ' in 
India such as Magadha and l^osala, and 
some of them were established on the 
democratic form over the oligarchical form 
of government, as it was the best fonn of 
government which was conducive to the 
stability of society. 

The Buddha showed great admiration 
for the Vajj 4 or Licchavis. In the Maha 
Parinibbana Sutta he likened the Licchavis 
to the thirtythree Gods (Tavatimasa-deva). 
He also warned Vassakara, Minister of 
parricidal king Ajataaattu, that the Vajjii 
would remain invincible as long as they 
adhered to the seven rules ^f ^ nation's 
welfare (aparihaniya dhamma) namely : (1) 
frequent meetings for consultations, (2) con¬ 
cord in action, (3) adherence to old injunc¬ 
tions and traditions, (4) respect to elders. 
(5) respect for women who should never 
be molested (6) reverence to places of wor. 
ship within and outside the territory, (7) 
protection of worthy saints in the territory. 

The Buddha continued: *'So long as 
the Vajjis meet frequently in council, 
assemble and disperse in harmony (and 
observe the other rules of welfare) their 
prosperity Is to be expected, not their 
decline’^ 

Aioka^ Reign 

The Emperor Asoka worked with 
ceaseless energy for the propagation of 
Buddhism and transformed it into a world 
religion. The Asokan period from 325 to 
288 B.C. is of special significance to man¬ 
kind, as it is one of the most illustrious 
liberal democratic periods of history. 

In his time Asoka established public 
gardens, medical berbs were cultivated, 
trees were planted along roads, hospitals 


were established for both men and anlmtli. 
He wella for public use, and educa* 

Uonal and religious institutions grew up 
all over the country. 

The late H.G. Wells writes in his OutBse 
of WoHd l&tory: Amidst the tens of 
thousands of names of monarchs that crowd 
the columns of history, their majesties and 
graciousnesses, and sovereignties and Royal 
Highnesses and the like, the name 
of Asoka shines and shines and shines al* 
most alone a star. From the Volga to Japan 
his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and 
even India, though they have left his doc¬ 
trine, preserve the traditions of his greatness. 
More living men cherish his memory today 
than ever heard the iiamc.s of Constantine 
and Charlemagne". 

It is claimed that Asoka was one of the 
first to grant sox equality, by sending his 
own son and daughter to Ceylon for 
missionary work. In this vast empire, 
Asoka treated all his subjects with equal 
justice and admitted no privileges of caste 
or class. 

Formation of democratic thought was 
originated in ancient India by the spread 
of Buddhism from the third century B.C. 
In introduction to the book Legacy of India, 
Lcrrd Zetland, former Viceroy of India, 
states: *'And it may come a surprise to 
many to learn that in assemblies of 
BudMsts in India, two thousand or more 
years ago. are to be found rudiments of. 
our own parliamentary system as practised 
today.” 

Professor G.P. Maklasekera says: ^The 
spread of Buddhism from country to country 
in greater Asia was without bloodshed and 
It is by itself a great democratic process 
ne\*er witnessed by any other world 
religion”. 



PROBLEMS OF HNANUNG ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

YOGESHWAR SHARMA 


The problems of financing the ectmomic 
development in a paiUcuiur country is 
closely linked with toe avo bbihty of sur¬ 
plus and Us mcbilkatica for ef'on;imic deve¬ 
lopment. '‘The concept of economic surplus 
is undoubtedly somewhat tnrky and 
clarifying and employing it for the under¬ 
standing uf the process of economic dove- 
lopmcJit, neither smple definilum nor 
refined measurement can be substituted 
fer analytical efTorti and rational judge* 
ment”'. In underdeveloped countries sur¬ 
plus in invisible ond it is difficiiU to make 
out an estimate about the availability of 
surpJiu; and a st'll more difficult problem 
is Us mobilisation for economic development 
without any socio portical change. Such 
countries usually depend to a groat extent 
on foreign aid. Foreign aid may be essen¬ 
tial In the early stagey of development to 
import techn cal know-how and scientific 
advancement but too much dependence on 
foreign aid cannot be appreciated. Firstly 
because it is not available easily and 
secondly because of direct or Indirect 
political strings attached to it. To quote 
Maurice Dobb- “It ij quite widely recog¬ 
nised in these countries that there li a litUc 
chance of attracting foreign capbal or aid 
from America or American controlled in¬ 
stitutions or, for that matter, from Bri a*n or 
West Germany without strings attached— 
and on any extensive scale without becom¬ 
ing closely harnessed to cold war stratc- 
gies.'^ 

So our main problem is to finance the 
investment in such a way as to depend 
on internal resources. Optimum utilisation 
of internal resources depend.-^ on optimum 
mobilisation of the surplus available in a 
particular country in such o wav so that 
inflationary presstire is not allowed to 
increase. Prof I. Sachs while discussing 
the problems of a primitive society has 
defined surplus as *''^at part of potential 
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pr'iduct which remains after deducting the 
dtrecT consumption of producers, which is 
ccnsidcred normal In the given society et 
*.i given moment is known as surplus^. 
He further elaborate^ his statement: “We 
.^'.euk about potential surplus because we 
include m u lue laoour time wh'ch may be 
productively used/' 

To make it more clear here is an 
example—“Taking into account the habits 
of the population, if the six hour a day 
work *0 ccnsidcred normal and is effctively 
delivered then there will be no surplus, but 
if the population works six hours a day 
cftcctively and fmd^i it normal to work eight 
hours a day. wo will have two hours of 
potent'al surplus per day per working 
person. An attempt to mob'lise this type 
of surplus was made in India during recent 
emergency to raise the defence resources 
without affecting the pace of economic 
development. Working hours were increased 
during recent emergency. Prof. S.ach has 
further opined that “The surplus as defined 
above mov be used to increase the consump¬ 
tion of direct producers—redistribution by 
the chief—for consumption of the non-pro¬ 
ductive part of the population, for increasing 
stocks or investment.*’* Out of these various 
alternatives government should make a 
choice and try to channelise the surplus in the 
desired W'av, i.e, investment. 

Prof. Paul Baran in his famous book 
“The Political Economy of Growth** haiS 
analysed the idea of surplus by dividing it 
into two parts. 

1. Actual economic surplus. 

2. Potential economic surplus. 

Actual economic surplus: It has been 
defined bv Prof. Baran as “The difference 
between society's actual current on tout, and Its 
actual current consumption,** Prof. Baran*a 
idea of actual economic surplus is identical 
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with current savings or accumulation and 
It finds its embodiment in assets of verious 
"kinds added to society's wealth during the 
period in question, i.e. productive facilities 
and equipment, inventoiies, foreign 
balance;^ and gold hoards. 

Actual economic surplus has been 
generated in all the socio-economic for* 
mations. Baran says that its size and struc 
turc have markedly diftered from one 
phase of development to another. Nowaday.<i 
the m^agnitude of economic surplus is being 
regularly estimated by statistical agencies in 
most countries. But in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, where the necessity u> know the 
magnitude of surplus available is maximum, 
due to inadequacy of statistical information it 
Is impossible to make n correct estimate." 

Potential economic surplus: It has 
been defined by Prof. Baran as “The 
difference between output that could be 
produced in a given natural and technolo¬ 
gical enviornment with the help of employ¬ 
able productive resound and what might 
be regarded essential consumption"/* Henev 
the output lost due to underemployment or 
misemploymont of productive resources 
comprises potential surplus. Us realisation 
ia A herd task to achieve. It pre-supposes u 
drastic reorganisation of production and 
distribution of social output. Prof. Baran 
has given four factors by which output is 
lost to the society and which comprises 
potential surplus: 

1. Society's excess consumption, parti¬ 
cularly on the part of upper income and 
higher middle income group. 

2- Output lost to the society through 
existence of unproductive workers. 

3. Output lost because of irrational 
and wasteful organisation of existing pro¬ 
ductive apparatus. 

4. Output foregone owing to the 
existence ol^^tnecnployment. which is the 
further rWA of the anarchy of capitalist 
production and deficiency of effective 
demand.^ 


Prof. Baran utilised the concept of 
surplus to explain the process of capitalist 
exploitation. Our problem is to find out 
some measures for mobilisation of surplus, 
as resource tor financing the economic 
development. According to Baran the 
existence of a large industrial reserve 
aimy would mean the existence of larger 
amounts of potential surplus. It is true that 
every human being is an asset to the nation 
if his energies are properly utilised. But 
in most <^f the underdeveloped countriej 
tiie problem is to provide suitable employ¬ 
ment to the existing manpower, end for 
this purpose wc need physical capital 
resources. Thus an accelerated rate of 
accumulation which would lead the 
higher rate of growth and which may 
further result tn more real income with the 
public, is es.scnli<al. To quote Prof. Kalecki' 
"What is more imporiont is not an increase 
in population but an increase in purchasing 
p(jwer". An increase in the number of 
pauper:^ doe.s not broaden the market, end 
in a market economy where investment 
is guided by market conditions it does 
result i>^ increasing investment. 

* 

In a planned economy there is a neces¬ 
sity to make a deliberate investment with 
the objective of realising a higher rate of 
growth. Here I fully endorse the views of 
Prof. J. Pajestka'* that a supply determinied 
model is essential for economic development. 
To finance the investment directed towards 
economic development, we need the 
mobtlisaticn of potential economic surplus. 
But in developing economies unfortunately 
the potential economic surplus is not being 
properly utilised. To quote Prof. Baran 
“The principal obstacle in rapid economic 
growth in the backward countries is the 
way in which potenilal economic surplus k 
utilised. It is absorbed by various forms of 
excess consumption of upper class, by 
increments of hoards at home and abroad, 
by maintenance of vast unproductive 
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bureaucracies and even more expensive and 
no less redundant military establishments' 

So we can say that there is a need to 
plan the investment properly and mobilise 
resources for that. Prof. Kalecki has 
pointed out that 'T' should be equal to "S", 
whore "I” is investment finance and “S’* is 
savings. But in practice, particularly in 
developing economies, investment is much 
lower than the savings In o svrict sense. A 
part of the possible savings is directed to¬ 
wards conspicuous consumption and a part 
is wasted in non-essential investment which 
has very low growth potential. A part of 
saving particularly in India is directed to¬ 
wards hoarding and very little is left for 
investment. So in the early stages of deve¬ 
lopment in an underdeveloped economy the 
problem of financing economic develop¬ 
ment is the problem of reducing the magni¬ 
tude of hoarding and conspicuous consump¬ 
tion and mobilising the released resources 
towards investment with a high growth 
potential. 

To analyse the consumption we can 
divide it into two parts^A. necessitics.B. 
non-essential consumption. 

By necessities arc meant goods which 
constitute the major part of consumption 
by the btoad masses of population'^ At Prof. 
Kalecki’s advice a survey about expendi¬ 
ture on necessities was conducted by 
Perspective Planning Division of Planning 
Commission. Govt, of India. It includes a 
number of items as necessary consumption. 
A list of the aamc could be referred to in Prof. 
Kalecki’s article on * Financial Problems of 
lliird Plan of India.'^ 

The results of the inquiry were striking. 
Necessities in the above given sense cons¬ 
titute about 55 'a of total consumption 

expenditure on goods and services. Hence 
about 45'/ of the consumption expenditure 
fall in the category of non-essential con¬ 
sumption, which could be mobilised for 
economic development. Prof Kalecki'^ is of 
the opinion that non-essentials are consumed 


mainly by a richer strata of the population. 
But in underdeveloped economies and parti* 
cularly in India, a huge amount of expendi¬ 
ture on non-essentials is incurred not onlyl^ 
rich .strata of society but also by low incocoe 
groups i.c. expenditure on marriage, funerali 
religious ceremonies and pilgrimage. A 
substantial amount of resources is blocked 
in the shape of gold and silver ornaments 
particulatly in rural areas. There an 
immediate need to check this type of con¬ 
sumption. Government is not in a position 
to adopt any direct and drastic means as it 
involves some political risks. But through 
some programme of social reform and 
rural education non-essential consumption 
(ould be discouraged and released resources 
could be directed towards investment. Mr. 
Youjjro'' peeping deep into the problem has 
expressed a similar opinion : “underdevelop 
od countries are required to make efforts 
for changing the social and economic 
structure, e.g.. transforming the iociety so 
as to be controlled by economic motives 
instead of social dignity and changing their 
institutions so that more of the public 
resources are directed towards productive 
investment”. 

There is an immediate need to check 
wasteful expenditure by the rich itrata of 
the population. This strata of population 
could be allowed a little higher standard of 
living as an incentive to maintain efficiency 
and a definite intellectual standard. But the 
conspicuous consumption by the bourgeois 
class cannot be justified on any rational 
ground. Exces^; consumption could be 
checked through heavy taxation on higher 
income groups and non-essential consump¬ 
tion commodities. This does not mean that 
taxation would affect the consumption of 
necessities. The demand for consumption- 
goods would continue to grow but at a 
lower rate than the national income. 
Prof. Kalecki'* has argued that as the in¬ 
come elasticity of demand for necessities 
tends to decline, consumption of necessities 
will not grow faster. Consumption of non- 
essentials can also increase a littB||M|lP^a 
increase in real income but iiRafewth 
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should be restricted 30 that it may not eat 
up the increased resources. 

In the initial stages of development 
we should tiy to mobilise all the posable 
savings. Actual economic surplus available 
towards investment w’th high growth 
potential; and slowly efrurt:^ should be 
made to mcbiijs<' potential cconcmic surplus 
for the development purpose. 

Hationalisatioi) l 1 ' Uie government ex¬ 
pend ture IS Ladly needed to channcli^ 
available rescuiccs for inveslincnt purposes. 
In India, heavy <. xpenditure is being incurr¬ 
ed on Adm.ni.>lrai on. Revenue expenditure 
has been estimated fur the financial year 
19K6-67 to the tunc of Us. 2617.1 d crores.'*- 
There is an immediate necessity of ration* 
al'jing this w'^steful expenditure through 
reerganisatien of the admjn'strative set up. 
Another st^uicc Jrorn where rosimrccs could 
be diverted is the defence expenditure. A 
Huge amount of prcciouj re.sourccs being 
spent on iriaintcnancc of a large army. 
Defence expenditure has been estimated 
fer the year 19J6-67 to the tone of Rs. 7D8 
creros.'" The need of thij high defence 
expenditure can ix* pistified looking to the 
[present tension on Indian borders. Peace 
is essential for rapid economic development. 
No country is in a |)ositicn to bear the 
heavy burden of modern war. War is 
suicidal for an undcrdovelciprd economy. 
1 hc.pe that good and loUonal sense will 
prevail in t.he.se countries and insle-id of 
meeting ‘n the balt'e Helds, the representa¬ 
tives of these countries will be in a position 
to meet at the d’seussfon table to solve 
Iheir problems, Tashkent meet has been a 
Tcmaikable success in this direction. It would 
release large rc.sources to be utilised for 
economic develonmenl. 

Another problem which needs to be 
discussed with the resource mobilisation 
for investment is that of maintaining 
market equilibrium or realisation of price 
stability. Due to increase 'n prices, cost of 
production increases, which further results 
In increased prices and th*s ^'coslpricc- 
epit;aJ’^^||Anlinucs. Prof. Kalecki'" has also 
opii|||rak)t '‘there must be no inflationary 
pr'qUIl^oascs of necessities, in particular 


of staple food.” To analyse thi^ problem we 
can divide the inflation into two parts: 

A, Demand pull inflation. 

B. Cost push inflation. 

Demand pull inflation: Orthodox 
view on ififtaliim believes that inflat’on is 
caui:ed by inciea.se in the demand of con¬ 
sumer gcods and its insufllcient supply. 
Under planning heavy investment is incurr¬ 
ed on ba'jic and heavy industries. Th*s 
investment releases the purchasing power 
in the hands of the population, and in under¬ 
developed countries as the prosperity to 
consume is very high, it constiluios the 
demand for consumer goods. As the supply 
of consumer goods docs not keep pace with 
the increased demand, It rosulls In price- 
rises. 

Cost f Ui h Inflation : The other view 
presented in th's connoct’on is that infla¬ 
tion is caused bv ridng c<isl. Arguc.s Prof. 
Duc'jcnberg of Harvard University“Due 
to powerful trade union organisations wages 
me fo incrojso. which resullii in higher cost, 
which might lead to the increas ng prices, 
Incroiise in waces anri employment might 
hav<‘ an increasing pressure <in demand for 
consumer goods. Cost push in itself may 
have 0 demand side and o cost side, I mean 
wK'cs which arc considered mainlv resnon- 
sib*e fer increasing prices may be the cause 
of inflation. A—’nerrasing demand, B—in¬ 
creasing cost. Both factors are important 
cauics of inflation and have Interacted on 
one another.” 

When deliberate planning fs resorted 
to for economic development, a cerla'n 
amount of inflationary pressure cannot be 
avoided, due to increase in employment and 
higher money wages to the low-income 
grcuo. But it does oot mean that Inflation 
can be allowed to show its ugly head which 
may defeat the aim of planning it.self, i.e., 
real’sation of higher rate of growth. There 
is an immediate need to check the inflation- 
a**y pressure. Prof. Kalecki*^ hag suggested 
I 0 resort to price control and to increase 
the supnly of necess'ties, narticularlv staple 
food, to flght out the inflation, In India 
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food prices have gone higii during the 
recent years at an accelerated rate. Con- 
sidering 1955-56 as base year, food article 
index reached in 1965 to 174,55S'. Look in t; to 
the present food situation, where deficit 
has been estimated at about 12 million tuns 
fer the year 1965*66. (.‘•ome of the American 
sources have estimated it to b? of the tone 
of 18 m’llion tens) and rising price trends 
there is an immotliate neceyuty lo reorga¬ 
nise the distribution system ol frrdgrain. 
State should lake over the food^rain trade 
immediately and rojort to ccmpu!«>r>' 
Holt very system. It will not only ease the 
food situation but also stem tli(‘ exploilal'on 
of arriciiHunst*; and crnsurrrrs hv the 
middlo man. i.r.. trader, and provide huge 
rc.'^ources fer invosiment to the st*Uc. 

To conclude the dVu.ssion we can sav 
that the problem of financing rconnmiv 
de\'cInprTu*nt is two fold, firstiv. tor nmbili. 
sotion of surnliK to lh<* acc'imiibt*nn, and 
secondly mainl<*iMncr of rrice-stob'llty, so 
as to realise the desired rale of prowth. 
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UFEIN UNIVEKSE 

ML D. ASWANI 


**Life‘* uccording lo the Concise Oxford Die* 
tionAry of Current EngU^ is a "*Suie of ceaaelew 
change and funclional aclivily peculiar to organix- 
ed matter*’. Before we consider the implications 
of thU dehnilion, let us consider how the matter 
haa organued itself into ceaseless change and 
functional activity in our immediate vicinity on 
the surface of Earth. 

The earliest link, which you con get in the 
process of evolution, in the total two billion years of 
estimated life of the Earth, is the formulation of 
viruses, bacteria and planktoons, millions and tri' 
lUons of them, swarming in the oceans in Cam* 
brian Times, just a little more than 500 million 
years ago. In these early swarms there were 
some planktoons, with green colour but no cellu* 
lose, and able to move about. There was no mark* 
ed distinction l^etween plant life and animal life. 

It can be safely conjectured that there must 
have been some other missing links, perhaps some 
form of liquid organic broth migrating from the 
very depths of space, l)etween liie inorganic 
matter and the viruses, which started olT the 
*’<diain reaction” of the evolution ; such broth 
being now extinct. 

Some persons lielicve that life on Earth 
must have Jiad a spontaneous birth. There are 
others who feel that special creation must have 
taken place to account for the first life. Chhers, 
Mtog ^ analogy of palm and other tropical 
treee, the seeds of which travel the vast expanses 
of oceans and fix their stronghold on out*of-lbe* 
way newly •formed islands and flourish there, 
feel that life on Earth was also similarly gene¬ 
rated through the invasion by some type of dor¬ 
mant seeds of life from some other planei or from 
space. 

There are some kinds of disease germs, 
known as filterable viruses, which also possess 
the characteristics of living matter, as they can 
grow and reproduce as parasites. Recent in- 
veatigations seem to suggest that they can be 
segregated in cry^als of non-living form. 


Aj» soon a« dilfereiit forms of viruses appear¬ 
ed on Earth, the proi'ess of evolution as explained 
by Darwin l>egan and other more complex forms 
of organised matter began to show themselves. 

As Carbon was plentiful on Eartb, and os 
this was one of the elements, whose atoms were 
capable of stringing themselves in hundreds and 
thousands in an organised manner, it l>ecame 
apparent that any form of organised life should 
have carbon atoms as the foundation. Thus the 
whole complex of life forms, having Carbon as 
their vital ingredient, appeared in diverse sixes 
and shapes and flourished profusely on Earth 
some 300 million yean ago. 

Of course, Silicon atoms are also capable 
nf forming complex patterns, but they do not 
aeem U» have obtained any stronghold on Earth. 

Darwin’s theory showing the ^‘Survival of 
the fittest” seems to have functioned satisfactorily 
right from the beginning of evolution till about 
50,000 B.C., when elementary forms of man’s 
civiiixotion appeared on Earth. From that day on¬ 
wards, evolution, as far as Man is concerned, has 
licen lending to take the form of an oscillator. In 
other words, the last 50,000 years have seen on the 
surface of Earth, distinctly separated in time and 
space, not less than seven civilizations, each one 
not in any way less powerful than the subsequent 
one. Each one progressed slowly at first and 
then accelerated iu speed of progress, and went 
all of a sudden lo its final doom, into the abyss 
of destruction ; since then no more of that civili¬ 
zation being heard. 

Our present civilization also seems to bje j|p ^ 
the ascending side of that oscillographio 
and, particularly during the Iasi 300 yeors^ 
have been able to achieve colossal knowledge 
about the functioning of cosmos and thereby fad- 
litatmg our adaptation to the rigours of the outside 
world. In addition to this we have leamt to 
4X»l1ecl our knowledge and pass it on to the 
younger generations, so that they may take advtn* 


tige of the Mme. Thu probably U the unique 
edenti&c diaccvery. 

The progreee has aaeumed such faeav) pro* 
portions that it seems almost certain that we havr 
nearly ascended the lop of our ladder and the drs* 
cendance is almost in sight. You would call me a 
pessimist, but we have to rely on histc^rical evi> 
dence to deduce our inferences. 

It in worth while to note that science, whitb 
has heslowed on us mastery over disease and all 
forms of luxuries, has also given us deadls hydro¬ 
gen bomlts, bacteria whiffs and other wea(»ons to 
inflict mass destruction. 

"\Sc'ienc'e*\ as Will lluianl sa>.<. *V'duc«*^ the 
death rale in retail and then kills us wholesale in 
War", iliis is (lerhaps what has f>eeii liapfwning 
during the last wven cycles of ri>ilization and is 
hound to hapt>cn again and again, lHTaus<' man. 
with hU crooke<l liinbitions, greed and fallacies, 
assumes an air of superiority over his fell(»w men. 
resulting tnlo ronfliu of ihouglil and the conse¬ 
quential drift limsrds the horrors of War. h 
high time that men retM* to hale each other for 
the bright future of ninnkiml by learning a lesson 
from history. 

If the present pace of progret»s is maintained 
by Science for only another 500 years, withoui 
any major catastrophe, inflicted by man hiniseH 
through his folly, human beings would he able to 
achieve fantastic progress in every branch of 
knowledge. They may even learn the secrets of 
immortality, and may also be <'apab1e of trans¬ 
ferring matter from one place to another, by wire¬ 
less means and exploring the vast expanses of our 
galaxy, having colooiaed the whole solar system, 
and the adjoining areas. 

Iberc is ample evidence In the hislon of man 
to show that such achievements had already 
been made by men of earlier civilizations, but 
with their downfall their sciences have also l>een 
lost. 

From the (mint of view of astronomical stan¬ 
dards, the Earth is still in its infancy and trillions 
of years lie ahead during which oian or hiw df^ 
cendents can study Nature and all its aspects, in¬ 
cluding immortality. 

Hat state of organised matter which func¬ 
tions quite independently of ^Time**, and has con- 
I trol over decay, disease and death, can be termed 
*'IiniQortality*\ If the body ii functioning eter¬ 
nally in this fashion, it can be said to have attain¬ 


ed immortality. We have seen in the case 
amoeba, the simplest fonn of Life, that it has 
never lost an ancestor by death or decay. If each > 
simple form^ of llfr are capable of achievisf- 
inunortaHly in this restricted sense, there is no 
reostin w*h^ other highet forms of life should not 
he abk: lo do so. 

Eiiisleiii. the scientifit* wizard of modern 
limes, has already shown us that lime, being the 
fourth dimension id spare, iy> lelolively capable of 
<*liange in the same manner as (he other dimen^ 
sion'«, l»ecause the flciw of time alters with the 
motion of the olwfTver. Such changes are evi¬ 
dent when we approach the speed of light, wheo 
the lime a^uiumcs distorted function for the observ¬ 
er I ravel ling at (hal *\ns^\. and when the speed 
of light is reachtni. we tan c alculate that "time*' 
I'eoscM to exist, and assumes the function of im- 
niortalih. as the time has lieen frustrated. Heo- 
ri-tic&IK therefore if we travel at a t^peed exceed- 
iiig that of iighi, the 'Time" would be moving in 
the reverse direction, or wt would go backwards 
iiilo ’Time". 

From the foregedng diMussion. you would 
see (hat immortality is not in the realm of imagi- 
natiim, but some faint ideas are shaping them- 
selves around it to make It srienlifically feasible, 
though the presen I knowledge is not adequate to 
make it practicable. 

As regards the iiansfcr of matter from one 
place (o another by telepathic, levitalional ordc- 
materialixalionai processes, we have many records 
lo show that this is nut onl\ feasible, but has 
)>eoii achteveti in the past on a mass scale. Atom 
bombs and hydrogen bombs have recently shown 
that we are c apalde id ihanging matter mto 
energy. Dicrgy ran be transferred from one 
I dace to another, just os we are transferring dec- 
trk' cun ml. radio w aves, or television piclurea, by 
iireaking them into small fragments and then 
f)ruadi:asling the same. There must be some way 
of changing energy again into matter and if that 
is discovered, men would achieve the knowledge 
of travelling from place io place by such means. 

Television, a< roplanes an<l other coroxnon 
gadgets l»estowed hy science, if abruptly encoun¬ 
tered by our great grandfathers, would have been 
scoffed off as the products of magic and occult 
sciences. But these luxuries have proved that 
auperstiijons of yesterday have become the sciences 
u( todav. 
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As regards inUrplanatory travel, we are 
ready probiug the solar sysiem and have sent 3 ran* 
vgers, to study the surface of ihe moon, Mariner 11, 
'to "scan the atmosphere of Venus*', and recently 
.Mariner JV to study Mars, in adduion to several 
other satellites to move around F.arth. All the 
above proLrs have been launched from the pads 
at Cape Kennedy and mure similar prultes are 
also on schedule by various other nations. 

Ihe main purpose oi >uch proln'v has befn 
not only to ubUm the televifion pictures of those 
bodies from close quarters and other scientific 
data, but also to »olvr the riddle as to whether 
'life, as we know It on Earth, is existing on other 
heavenly bodies. Of courre, such proltes are 
necessary in view of the fact that instruments and 
observations which we pmsess on K>arth are not 
capable of detecting finer details. 

With the best equipment which we possess, 
ft is not pussible to stale conclusively the expla* 
nation for the so*called canals on Mars, or the 
semi permanent red spots on Jupiter or the 
thunderatorres on Venus. The fragmentary in* 
formation which we gather through these sources 
does not take into atv^ount various hindrances 
which try to disturb the collected data. Even the 
best photographs available are surprisingly indis¬ 
tinct. That is the reason why some of the scien¬ 
tists claim that Mars has atmospheric pressure on 
ita surface equivalent to that on the top of Mount 
Everest. Some even believe that it m as thin as 
that at an altitude of 30 kilometers, or nearly 3 
per cent of that at the sea level on Earth. These 
inferences are based on the data collected through 
spectrographs, telefcopes and other equipment 
from the surface of Earth, which have to pierce 
through the Earth's atmosphere. 

Let us consider what will happen when we 
have to take ciur soundings from the bottom of 
the atmosphere. A slight disturbonce of atmos¬ 
phere or a flimsy movement of air will distort our 
information to such proportions that it would 
m^e it unreliable for all practical purposes. 

Mars has only .3R per cent of Earth's surface 
gravity and proportionately lower thrust is neces¬ 
sary to get clear from the gravitational pull of the 
Planet. Furthermore, it has a temperature range 
p{ 20^ C to 70^ C, which is not so severe compared 
.wilh even earth!v standards, If we assume that 
(llifars has been formed durinv initial stages from 
the same matter from which Earth has been form* 


ed,~-there is sufficient evidence to show this,**-it 
follows that matter which achieves critical acce* 
leratiOD only will be able to leave the gravita* 
tiooai pull of ihe planet, and all the remaining 
atoms will remain bound. It is, therefore, appa¬ 
rent that only small quanlilies of matter can 
eec'spe the graviUlional pull of the planet. Huge 
layers of ice cap near tlic poles suggest Ihe pre* 
setico of large quantities of water or so to say 
hydrogen and oxygen. 'Jlicre is no evidence 
available that iho ice cap is only a few inrhes 
deq), and undergoes the proerss of sublimation. 
Because ice <*ap melts—or rather is made to melt 
'—^more quickly by our Earthly standards, it does 
not niresaarily follow that it is only a thin layer. 
On the other hand this hints at thu posHlbility uf 
large movements of water from pules to e<]uUorial 
n^ioriH almost on a colossal rcale. 

As a matter of fact canals and other green 
territories scattered all around the surface of the 
planet clearly reveal ihal there is not only efficient 
form of movement of huge quantities of water, 
but also vast expanses of irrigation fields and 
thick forests. Even recent speclrographlc studies 
of surface have revealed that the lights reflected 
from the darker areas are in nu way dissimilar to 
the light redlected by earthly lichens and mosses, 
if we accept this hyiiothesis, we come to ihe con¬ 
clusion that carbon dioxide is being broken into 
components by the higher forms of this type of 
vegetation for the benefit of ibu animal life 
whif;h is flourishing there. 

One fact which has been disturbing our 
thoughts IS that the inner moon Phobos of thia 
planet behaves in such a manner that it gives a 
substantial hint of its artificial origin. It is only 
S miles in diameter and rising in the West sets in 
the Eart within four hours. Even with our pre* 
^ent resources and knowledge of astronautics, we 
are capable of fabricating such a permanent 
observation post in space, orbiting our Earth as 
a satellite. It is just possible that Phobos has 
also been fabricated in space by the inhabitants 
of Mars and a flourishing colony has been installed 
on its inner walls in the enclosures. Thia can 
also be said about Diemos, another satclllla, 
whkh is hardly 10 miles in diameter. Thia is on 
similar analogy to the way in which we are plann¬ 
ing an outport in space like a giant wheel of a 
cycle with spokes and the like. It is possible 
that the inhabitants of Mars might have conaider- 
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ed ipiiericaJ objecto to bo mere um(u 1, izuJ tbeir 
coloniee might have settled on these artificial Mte- 
lliles generatiuDs ago. 

Let us for a moment assume that there are 
intelligent human beings, as intelligent as their 
counterparts on Earth, and they have ail the 
t;haracteri9lic8 of atmospheie, climate, lopogra)d)y, 
etc., exactly similar tu those of uur Earth, and 
iiave the same hopeleaaly disadvantageous layers 
of atmosphere, which we are having on Earth. 
If such people on Mars were able to turn their 
telescopes towards our Earth, what would they 
find y As their telescopes will have to penetrate 
their own atmosphere, the vision will blurred, 
'riiey will coily some blurred images of 

certain congrepalions and slrr^aks <»f coloured 
marhinp^. No definite pnaif of oxygen, but 
traces of hydrogen, nilrogen and cartoon dioxide. 
Even speinifigraphic: ex|>eriment« would bring the 
same results. In oihrr words it would appear a 
barren waste land or having the eli«iiaclerictics of 
0 dying plarni. with almost nu atmosphere. We 
would diwuiss eacli point separately and see how 
this cumpletcly wrong image <>( iHe Earth can be 
formed hy the Martians. 

rVoni (he (Matures of EarlTi. which were 
taken by Ihos I\ during a 2I hour period, it has 
lieen oh^er^ed that no diitinction ran U* made 
Iteiweeii t*loucl« and Iro. Oceans instead of apfiear* 
ing brighter than lands are arlualls seen to lie 
darker than land musses. It Is wnrili while to 
note that these photographs w'itc taken just from 
a height of about kilumeters. alnne Earlh. 
while Mars with n most favourable opjKisUion 
would lie 5C.l2il.0O0 lilomHers aw as. 

On the other hand, photographs lakrn by 
Gemini fV* space craft and the astronaut James 
.Alton Mol)i>ilt. diuing the astronaut Edward 
Higgins White's hovering in spare just 223 kilo¬ 
meters above Earth do not show even traces of 
atmospheric corotia, or blurred image, in spile 
of the fact tliut the camera seems to have been 
kepi in focus on the astronaut only a b^w feet 
away whereas the background via. Earth is 22S 
'kilometers away. There is a sharp contrast be¬ 
tween dark background of vacuum and blue 
horizon of Earth. When no atraos|^ere is visible 
with the beet cameras, from a distance of only 
225 kilometers, how can we except to detect any 
atmosphere from 60 tnillion kilometers, with the 
4 


^wing conditions and the types o! instrujaeata 
which we posaesa 

This U exactly what could be expected^ 
aince Urge quantities of the Earth's atmosphere 
are only up to I kilometer above the sea levels 
and most of die land masses are above this, 
height, they would be distinctly visible as per* 
manent features and naturally no signs of atmoe* 
|diere would be visible on those features. Be* 
cau»e when we draw a circle with a diameter of 
10 metres, with the sharpest pencil, the circle re* 
jiresenis our Earth and the thickness of that line 
represents the thick layers of atmosphere. Tak¬ 
ing into coiuiideralion ibis line of argument, we 
can safely conjecture that the information, so 
far colh*rte«l in respect of Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
and other planets, can be said to be grossly un- 
rcUable. Iwtau^* tlie inferences derived from 
wrong surmives lead to defective results. 

\tlicii (*olumbu» M sails towards the western 
seas. Wlieving that he would reach India through 
that direciioM, he had a lirm conviction that be 
wouhJ do it. He also iKlieved along with 
others that he was the first persons to travel 
such huge exjianses of sea. We now* know that 
lie reached America instead of India and there 
wcie alKinginal people, already living there. As 
I be human race was first "born'* in Asia Minor, 
it is certain lhal the people must have migrated 
from that pluc'e and traversed huge disances of 
M-a to rraih America. Thai there was Atlantia, 
;t ^ixth coniinerit, which l»rulgrd the gulf for 
these migrants, ha« not yel l>een eonriusively 
prew ed. 

On similar analogy. wv also at present l»e- 
lieve Ilia I we aie the fir:*! prrsoTis on f^rth to 
explore the jnierplaiialor> spare and would soon 
culonize Moon and the planets. But this is not 
so. Famous and reliable historians of the past 
have reported famous personnel migrating from 
Earth hi (heir Flying GharioU or Machines for 
either worlds, in theii quest to conquer them, and 
never to return. Tliere are se^’eral instances on 
record and it is almost certain that they must 
have migrated to other planets and colonized 
them. 

Some would argue that when so many per¬ 
sons have migrated, at least a few* of them or 
their deseendents ought to return to give 
accounts of their expeditions. It seems that the 
descendents of these migrants must have lost 
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contact with the asltonaulica^ techniques, or they 
might have been reduced to a barbaric it ate, 
having Jost all scientific knowledge »ome how in 
the way in which their kith and kin, the 

older civiliiatioDs of Earth, lost it. 

It can be snnnised from the above that 
man must have lung before mastered the art of 
interplanatory travel and colonited not only 
Moon, Venus and Mars, but also other planets 
and their satellites, which might have been more 
favourable at least within the solar system. There 
might have been even some enteqirising youths 
amongst such explorers, who might have started 
their voyages from Earth during Copper Age or 
even earlier, towards some other stars in the 
galaxy, and even now their descendants miiglu be 
. heading for those stars, at the speeds of their 
vehicles. 

’Hiere is very strong justificatiMi to heUeve 
that such travels had already taken place and 
when our present day astronauts land on the 
planets, for the first time, tliey would be surprised 
to be greeted there by men and women, not in 
any way different from us, excepting perhaps 
with a slightly darker or lighter colour of their 
skin or hair, or a bit thicker chest or a little 
more height but most probably living almost a 
savage life. 

Thiis is quite possible hecau?^ the enter* 
prising men and women, who possessed know* 
ledge of the sciences and arts of those periods, 
might not have hren able to bestow the same in 
the same quantity to their desrendents, consider- 
Ing the same superficial or unnecessary or due 
to certain other difficulties, as can be expected 
in such circumstances, excepting perhaps the 
basic knowledge of surviving the atmospheric 
and climatic hazards, encountered on those 
planets. With each sucreMion of generation, 
the knowledge must have gone on dimiouhing. 
Hence, we can predict with almost certainty that 
the astronauts on reaching the planets and the 
satellites would find aborigines not in any way 
diaaimilar to the jungle or desert tribes of far 
off islands or lands on Earth, which have not 
remained in contact with civilization. 

This pertains to our solar system but the Uni* 
verse with its probable radius of 35 billion light 
years, or a circumference of a UuU more than 200 
r^hlUlon terrestrial light years contains Nebulae 
^^aced at an average distance of 2 million light 


years from each other. Each N^ula coniaios 
millions of stars like our own galaxy, each star 
possessing its owu battery of satellites. With 
such a copious paraphernalia, it is far-fetched 
to believe that life has existed only in the solar 
system, when there are billions of other satellites, 
having cliinatic conditions most favourable fer 
life to show itself and thrive. We can, of 
course, only guess as to what form or shape the 
life on those satellites would be capable of tak¬ 
ing. With our present knowledge and thoughts, 
it IS beyond our comprehension i^ven to find oiit 
the concrete ways of ocmmunicalitig with the 
forms of suck life, unless they ihenu^elves come 
forward for our assUiance, whidi is highly im¬ 
probable because of the vu«4 distances involved, 
and the limitations on spc'etl put forward by the 
Theory of Kelativity. 

We cannot make the discuiision of Life com* 
plete unlesH we also discuss some abstract forms 
of life. One such abstract form is of creaturts 
travelling through different dimensiuns. They 
can be even more awe-tnspiring than ever anti¬ 
cipated or dreamt by ane one. For example 
those cieatures from the two dunensional world 
would appear like characters similar to those 
projecietl on the cinema screen without any 
apparent screen on which such projections take 
place. -On the other hand, those in the five or 
even higher dimentional w*orld would appear to 
he capable of perme4iling all types ol matter 
and becoming visible or invisible either in 
whole or in part, without any apparent effort, 
at their own sweet will. Can we not visualise 
life, not in the four dimensions, but in a two, 
three or even five dimensional world ? 

As has been mentioned earlier, Silicon U 
also capable of forming almost simitar number 
of complex structures like Carbon. W*e can, 
therefore, conjecture that on some far off planet 
of a distant star of some remote nebulae, there 
might be some form of life quite radically diffe¬ 
rent from that which we know on Earth and 
that might not be composed essentially of Car¬ 
bon base. What forms that life would take or 
what would l>e its evolution are but the mattera 
which, transport us into the realms of fantasy. 
There might be crealura even like rocks or 
stones, but having minds more deadly than we 
have ever encountered or even anticipated. 

They might even have gained eupreme con- 
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trol over their thoughts tnd may be havng fuJl 
control over their raass and energy in the space> 
time continuum, simply through their telepathic 
powers. Their minds might even have fused 
with matter and energy to form unknown waves 
of prohaldlities, where indelerminocy might be 
playing an important nite. *rhey might even 
have acquired (lUpreme tommand through tele* 
pathic means over all forms of matter and 
energy. Such invisible creatures can invade our 
planet without detection. Because such forass 
of creatures <’Ould he capalde of traversing vast 
gulfs of space as mind or const iousne^^ is the 
only entity capable uf doing so, whereas in our 
spare'lilTie world, matter cannot travel at a speed 
higher than that of light. 

H they invade us, they can even control our 
minds, without apparent detection. U this 
hap)>ens, our conclition will herome a most 
pitiahle one. There is no way to know whether 
they may not cv*eri now he amongst us. guiding 
our very at*tions according to their hasic desires, 
and imposing upon us their own w'ill and com* 
mami to r<»mpel us to perform, without our even 
knowing it, their basic physical tasks to meet 
with their own r(*(|uiremens. 

1‘hey might even have reached the *tage 
where their minds might have acquired the sup¬ 
reme control over uot only different foruis of 


matter but also over every conceivable phaaa of 
energy. 

For them tiansmutiUon of matter into 
energy and vice versa would be adiieved by 
simple will-power, or telepathy. If such highei 
forms r»f ''Life*' have bad the opportunity of 
developing and thriving on any planet in the 
('osmoa, it would be possible for them to multi' 
ply themselves in mathematical progresaions, 
without ever ^on^^dermg checking points like 
disease, decay or death. 

Svich life forms would invade every nook 
and comer of the Universe and would obtain 
hold on every planet which they invade. 

If a conflict ever orose between such super* 
being and human«, the latter would be extenni* 
nated in the twinkling of an eye from the surface 
of Earth. -'»! 

We ran even conceive of such life existing 
in the interior of Sun or stars where the terape* 
rolure itself may be thousands of degrees, at 
which temperature life with Carbon base, as we 
know it. would surelv melt, hut it may just be 
the right temperature for the life composed of 
Silicon or some other element, as its base, At 
complex forms of which may find it the only 
ideal temperature on which to thrive, and which 
mav hr liable to extinction on such cold planets 
as Earth ! 



JOCINDRA NATH SIRCAR 

Pioneer in Bengalee Juvenile Litenture 

KARUNA K. NANDI 


To be able lo assign the legitimate position 
tliat the late Jogindra Nah Sircar U entitled to 
in the history o( the development of modern 
Bengalee juvenile literature, it is necessary to 
hark hn<*k several decades when evidence of the 
earliest glimmerings of a developing awareness of 
the need to evolve appr<i|irial« and suitable litera¬ 
ture for the very young both for filling curricular 
needs in schools os well as to provide extra*curri» 
cular Bludies, is available. It must, in this con¬ 
text. be recognised that the first conscious effort 
to create afipropriate reading materials for the 
very young lame in the wake of the introduction 
of English e<Iticution in this country daring the 
early decades of the last century. During eorlier 
iwrinds all kinds of phanla.«ies and similar other 
literary i^ompositloni, very little of them in print 
and handed down from genernlion lo generation 
in the shape of memoriaed folk tales, verses and 
the like, can hardly claim to form part of any 
systematic fovenile Itlrrnlurc with any educational 
content. Nor had they any intellectual or even 
emotional relation with the kind of juvenile lite¬ 
rature which began to ilevelop during the later 
and more modern periods. 

Historically, of ixiursr, the appropriate en¬ 
vironmental conditions for such development were 
then wholly absent. Society, generally, was 
steeped in mideavalism and was wholly priest* 
ridden. The conditions for the necessary free* 
dom of thinking and expression which alone might 
have made the development of a body of whole¬ 
some juvenile literature possible, were also en¬ 
tirely absent. The Bengalee language also— 
especially Bengalee prose—was In iU early Infancy 
and its jiowers and area of expression were like- 
wdse wholly and severely cin*umsrribcd. Hie facili¬ 
ties of the printing press were also not then avail* 
able and most rd what we had which passed for a 
llnd of juvenile literature had mainly to be hand- 
t'd down hv word of moutli aUme. There were 


professional provenders who used t(» entertain 
audiences from time to time which were the only 
means of providing whatever imaginative satis¬ 
faction to the very young lliat were available hi 
those times. 

It was really during the seremd de<'udc of the 
lost century, almost immediately fullcwing the 
formal inauguration of English education in this 
ci»untry (the Hindu ('ollcge was '‘stablished in 
)UJ7 A.I). \ lliat wc find evldriue (d llw earliest 
morlcrn attempt lo provide prmleil literature fur 
the delecttatlon and rduiatioii of the juveniles. 
This was intendeil to he a juvenile lexihook calle<l 
^'^»eUk^ufta staled lo have Uvn jointly authored 
hv Koilhnkanta Deh. Ramkamui Sen end Tarini 
Cheran Mitra. The hook was published in 101(1 
A.D. by the Scho<d Book Society and was ocrcpl- 
ed as a text-book for the infant cIoshcs. Its langii* 
ttge was necessarily very stiff, involved and with* 
out any entertoining or attrariive <|ua1ities. 1t^ 
subject malien* were mtt>tly rolled from the popu¬ 
lar nod usodlly superslitbm-Uden folk lalkcs of 
Bengal, ond it hardly contained ciiiy of the cr<'a* 
live and imaginative qualities which are regard* 
ed. in accordance with modern standards, as 
essential ingredienU nf wholesome juvenile lite¬ 
rature. ^ 

The same year saw the commencement ol the 
pubheatioft. by the Baptist Mission in Seram- 
pore, of a monthly periodical under the editorship 
of John Qarke Marshman called Dig-Darshan, 
The title page of the. pubUcation used to contain 
the legend—‘*Col)ecled parables for the benefit of 
the young.** Those were the limes when Bengalee 
prose was yet hi its infancy and it was but natural 
that the language of the puhlicotion was compara¬ 
tively poor, sketchV and without much entertain¬ 
ing quality. It could not^ however, be claued 
among (leriodicals for the juvenlle^its oppeal 
WDs to a higher age-group : it lacked the quaUlies 
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(A nituralness and eaM which were ad essentia] 
part of juvenile literatore, nor were there any faci' 
UUet for illuKtralions.—there were neither artists 
available for the purpose, nor were there any faci¬ 
lities for reproduction nf illustrations. *niis con- 
dition prevailed for a considerahle time and it 
was only pradually with prop^uive rnnrhment 
and |M)weni of expression of Benpalec prose and 
improvements in th<* available farlities for print* 
inp and reprodurtinn, that improvement in this 
field Sepan rorrespondfnply to be evinced. 

Tile really earliest modern effort in this direc¬ 
tum mipht be said to have Iwen the puhliralton 
of the fam<»UN vernc ’pakki sooh kyirt raah' )>y 
Pandit Modan Mohan Turkalanhor ; this mtphl 
elairn to have iieen the earliest oripinal eoinposi* 
tinn in the field of lieiipaire juvenile literature 
ami wliirh continued to iiifiurnre roinfiovitions in 
the field for a consMlrrablr period followinp its 
first puldieation. In course of time quite a con¬ 
siderable \oluoie of juvenih’ tevt-h«K>ks—both in 
pr<»ee and verfe*- hesan to W proprcssivelv pub- 
lir>hed by a variety of cducatinna) authoriltes, re- 
lipfoijs mbi«ions and. vumrlimc«, v\m bv the 
effort of sehool Miidents ihemPelves ; there have 
also l>een a few niontbb. fortnipbtlv and. cvrn« 
Hfvkiy peritKlIrals in the field from time to time. 
For very nearlv hnlf a emturv and even bmper, 
htovTver. most of these were mainlv finl bv trans- 
lations nr adaplatinns from olher literatures and 
lanpuapes like Enplieh, Sanskrit. Persian, ^r^hic. 
French, ric., and included a variety nf stories, 
narratives, and even poems. Durinp this lone 
ficriod onlv one short slorv miplit riaim to have 
been an oripinal eompobition. a story under the 
Icpend One Must Sfver S/^t (Kadachft Churi 
Kara Uchit Sahv) by Piindil Iswar Chandra 
Vidyaea^tar. Most the fairlv considerable 
volume of other romposilions by the Vidyasa^tar 
were cither translations from or adaptations of 
stories and verses from other lan^a^es and litr- 
raturea; but it is significant that even then under 
VfdyaMger*A effort. Benpalee prose bad already 
begun to acquire a boldness and ease of eitpres* 
sion and a lieaaty of diHion which might be 
daime<l to have been the earlier precursor of the 
phenomenal propreas that the language and its 
literature achieved durinp the following half a 
c^tury. The story wu included in the second 
part of the Vidyastgar's book of alphabets with 


which all educated Bengalees, even to this day, 
must he intimately acquainted. 

Hiere is no room for eontroveny that the 
progress so far achieved in nur evolution o{ 
Bengalee juvenile literature owes a great deal to 
DigUfh etlucatiou and the ideals which informed 
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and fu>KaTnrt| KriLiUi juvenile literatures. The 
princijial impetus for this progress, however, de¬ 
rives mainly from our sense of patriotism and the 
t'onscious effort for cukural renaissance. The 
juvenile literature of this period, a I ho ugh 
dmimscribed within severely defined limits, were 
neverlbclftss modem enough to be completely 
divorced from the earlier folk literature of our 
country. This was both inevitable and inescap¬ 
able. Our acquaintance with the progiesuve 
intcllci^al movements of the Wc;st through the 
medium of English education, the fundamenal 
changes that were wrought in man's social out* 
look by reason of the changes brought about in 

the social ec'onomv by the Industrial Revolution 
in Kurcqie. the gradual introduction, in this coun¬ 
try. of pckwer-driven industries, the railroads, the 
telegraph and the tefephonea which minimized 
distances conridrrably and made increasingly 
closer Aniuaintance with other races and climes 
nut merely easy but even inevitable and the gra* 
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diul ext«auon of urban centra in the country, 
aU combined to banish both the oecemry en* 
vironment and the outlook wbidi alone were con¬ 
ducive to the growth of the folk literatures which 
did duty, in the earKer generations, for whatever 
juvenile literature society needed or could lay lU 
hands upon. 

The earlier period of English education, as 
already mentioned, encouraged and fostered the 
growth of a type of literature intended for the 
juveniles which were mainly circumscribed within 
the needs of the school curricula. Madan Mohan 
TaHcalankar and Is war Chandra Vidyasagar, as 
already mentioned, were the pioneers in this 
rather comparatively narrow field of endeavour. 
But alongside of these what were mainly school 
text*books, also began to he published a number 
of periodical<i devoted to the nW« of the juveniles 
which held out ibe promise of a wider field of 
endeavour in compositions dougned to meet the 
needs of our juvenile population. Notable among 
those periodicals were Biiak TThe Child's 

Friend) edited hy Acharya Keshub Chander Sen 
and first published in 1A7R A.D.. .SaA’fio (The 
Fiiendl edited bv Promada Charan Sen ^18831, 
Sdkhc 0 Sathi edited hy Bhuhan Mohan Roy 
n804). MvM ("The Budl edited hv Pundit 
Shihanath Shaslri f 180.11—there is evidence that 
it was mainfv at the instance of the late Rama* 
nanda Chatterjee that Pundit Shivnalh Shastri 
agreed to accept the editorinl responsibilities of 
the Mukii} and the bulk of the editorial work used 
to be done by the former ; and Ralak (The Childl 
edited by Jnanadanandini T)evi f188l). 'Hioee 
who are acquainted with those earlier days of our 
ntlellertuaT, moral and cultural renaissance would 
still recall the considerable influence that these 
periodicals used to exert on the minds of the edu¬ 
cated sections of the community both young and 
old. 

It was really left to Jogindra Nath Sircar 
and his pioneering imaginatfon, courage, real 
and. above all. to his creative ahilities, that the 
work of fruition of the latent promise of these 
periodicals into the growth of a robust, whole¬ 
some and fully fledged body of juvenile liters* 
lure for the very young of ihe Bengalee commu¬ 
nity found prectiraf expression. Needless to ssy 
that Bengal and the Bengalee language had 


already passed through the hectic period of the 
age of Banlum CSiandra and vrere well in the 
midst of the new age of Rabindranath and both 
the language and Irteralure of the Bengalees had 
already acquired a resilience and richness which 
was quite unprecedented. This promise found 
its earlier expression, as far as it is possible to 
ascertain, in the publication in January 1891, of 
Jogindranalh's famous book Hasi 0 KMa 
(Laughter and Ploy). In the preface to the 
first edition the Eflilor (it was really an 
onthology although there were some items 
included in the book which were the editor's own 
ofigiual eonlribuiion to the rolleetinnl stales, 
^‘Although there may not b<* a great deal of lack 
in the suppiv of school text books in our country, 
there is hardly even one book available suitable 
for extra-curricular reading and (or prize 
awards to infant schmd students. It is with a 
view to somewhat alleviating ibis serious lack 
that Boai O Kheta is being published. If there 
is adequate public rncouTacemenI, a further 
illualrated publicniion of this nature called 
Chhahi 0 Cntpa ^Pictures and Storicsl would 
soon again be published." 

His c\|ief*tations in this bf'hsH were amply 
fiilfilM. Within a vrry short while the first 
edition ron^irting of 2.(K)0 eopieR were soon all 
sold out. Jogindranalh was then a young man 
of 25 and was teaching at the City School. 
Raliindranath remarked about the book in bis 
Stidhano (issue dated Falgun, 1301 R.S.)'*Thc 
hook is intended for the young. There was 
absolute poverty of such publiratlons in Bengalee. 
Rooks which are available and intended for the 
young are aR in the nature of text hooka. Utey 
mostly lack freshness and beauty. Utey were 
hardly ever beneficial to the young in the measure 
that they are oppressive upon their young minds. 

"At present it has become urgently necessary 
to bring out hooka intended for home reading by 
the young. Otherwise there does not seem to he 
any other raftly available method by which nece¬ 
ssary mental pkasure and health and the Imagi¬ 
native and creative faculties of the Bengalee child 
can be appropriately fed and fostered. By pub¬ 
lishing tlm hook ffasi 0 Khela Jogindra Bahu 
deserves grateful appreciation of all Bengalee 
parenti.*' 
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Joglodra Nath ii| therefore, the real piooeer 
in the field of creative Bengalee juvenile literature 
and hij first publication, Hosi O Khefa can 
claijn to be the earliest known adventure in 
this, hitherto, uncharted sea of enterprise. In this 
book Jogindra Babu included contributions from 
Rajkrishna Ray, Nabakrishna Bhatladiaryya, 
Upendra Kishore Hoy Gkowdbury (later 
founder and editor of Sendejfi), Promada Cbaran 
Sen and Michael Madhusudan's biogra|d>er 
Jogindra Nath Basu and other eminent writers 
of those days. In those days juvenile compo¬ 
sitions, like those intended for consumption by 
the adult, were couc:he<l in stiff formal language, 
it was Jogindranath Sircar wht», with what 
boldhcM and courage it would be dificuk to 
Adequately apprehend in these days, oiade a 
complete departure from this stiff formalism and 
used ordinary stx»lcen language in his book. In 
the ease of expressitm, beauty and sweetness of 
cadence, this new und bold experiment at once 
captured the imagination of his young clientale 
and was established permanently in their hearts. 
As already mentioned, the book was mainly a 
collection of pieces by other writen, but there 
were a few the editor’s own original contribu¬ 
tion. Notable among them w*as the now famous 
story—5fl/ Bkai Ch<v»p<i. It has been earlier 
mentioned that during earlier periods what passed 
for juvenile literature was mainly allegorical in 
(content, but they were seldom put down in per¬ 
manent print and used, mostly, |o travel from 
mouth to mouth. In Hast 0 Khela two similar 
stories were included ; one, Saf Bhai Chompa 
by the editor himself, and the other by Vpendra 
Kishore Roy Chowdbur), **hfajantaii.^' 

As promised. Chhabi O Galpa made its 
appearance in the following year (1892). This 
also was a book of collections, but included a 
larger number of the. edior's ovm compositions 
in both prose and verse. The dlstioctive feature 
of Jogindranatb’^ own writings were their fresh¬ 
ness, their innate and indomitable sense of 
humour and rheir ease nf expr«Mion. This was 
also more adequately and colour fully illustr^ed 
which was, certainly an important st^ forward 
In the progress of Bengalee juvenile literature. 
Copies of the first editions of neither of these 
l>ooks, unfortunately, are available these days. 

A distinctive feature of modem Bengalee 
juvenile literature are its nonsense rhymes. 


IVre II a notion that the first pioneer of this 
kind of compositions was the late Sukuaar Roy 
Chowdbory. This, however, is wrong. There 
is no doubt that Sukumar Roy Chowdhury hu 
beea unique and quite unrivalled by any one 
before or since in this patticular field of com* 
position. But it must be acknowledged in the 
interest of historical accuracy that the real and 
original pioneer in this field also was Jogiodra- 
nath Sircar. In the issue ol MuktU for the 
month of Falgun, 1303 B.S., we find Jogindra*^ • 
nalh contributing a delectable non-sense rhyzne 
under the legend Kafa Hart Ki Dkofa Hart, 
Many among us of the older generation would 
still recall the immense pleasure and entertain* 
juent we had derived from the perusal of this 
piece. Eventually Jogindraoath published a 
whole book of non-»ense rhymes, all his own 
compositionv, in the book H<ui»Rc$ki (A Bouquet 
of Laughter), first published in 1899, and copies 
of whkh are still extensively in demand wher¬ 
ever there is a Bengalee reading juvenile popula¬ 
tion. 'Phis establiahed his claim to pioneering 
enterprise in this particular field of endeavour 
oUo without any room for controversy. 

In another very vital field also Jogindra- 
iiatli evinced considerable creative genius and 
initiative. Folk verses, a great deal of them 
epigrammatic in content and commonly known 
as chaddaSf reflect truly and faithfully the whole 
life of mideaval and rural Bengal. They also 
reflect the primary emotions and Ideab of the 
simple Bengalee of the common clasaes. 
Rabindranath, Abanindrsnath and others have 
found them important enough emotionally, ev'en 
historirally and otherwise, to devote a emsi- 
derahle part of their tine and energy in collect- 
log and commenting upon their significance in 
some part. Jogindranalh, with characteristic 
sensibility and seruitiveness early reabsed their 
significance in our communal and ideal life and 
devoted a considerable part of his energeics in 
collecting and roHatiog them. His labours in 

tbi« fi#ld were consummated h> the publication 

of Kkuhmanir Chadda in 1899. In course of a 
long foreword to the publication, the l^lte 
Ramendruundsr Trivedi commented, 'Hhere 
was complete lack of such a book in Bengalee. 
For several years the compiler of the present 
volume has been devoting himself to this work, 
althou^ it called for a great measure of boldness 
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Afid courage, ilc haU already establlalied himaelf 
M Ibe aulh(»r o( several very popular and huU 
presented ill uat rated U>ok» for the cblldren. 
IhU shows him as the pioneer iti a different lre1<l 
of adventure/* 

ll is impossible to give a complete or i'ven 
a moderately aile<|uale uo4*outiL of all that llie 
late Jogindranath Sin^ai ImiI acklrvt'tl in the 
field of llcn^alee juvenile liletalutx*, within iho 
coniparaltvely small spare available in a |irriod- 
leal puhlicalioii like this. Hut it would Im? leaving 
out of our consideration one of Im mu?»l slgin* 
fieant aeliicvenients if t7s{MH*iai nienlioii were not 
made of his uoiipir and, »o far, wholK uii* 
rivalled publiculioii» fia.\i'Khu>i i laughter and 
Plt>4isurc), an illastralcil iNtuk of alphalteU. 
lliis woH finvl |>u)>lislied in !i»*^ ami M\ remain*^ 
the most popular and the most n*Mdul hook for 
the beginner to learn hi> Ik'niialee nlph.ihH'^ 
from, and its i)opijlaril> among parenis and 
children remain still nmlimiuHl. The nidhcMl 
usnl in ibir hook was to p^e^enl the atplial>H to 
the child through hiimmir laden verM> rel.ilcd 
to animals, fruits, vngrtalde* He. with which 
he is intimate!) arquainted and which tiaturalK 
yields insiariteneous and wholesome ro^uhs. 


There liavc been innumerable publications since 
IJuii‘Khusi first made its appearance, but almost 
ail of them without exception have Iwen either 
imitations and. or, variatiojto of Jogindranatlda 
style, and manner of presenlalion, and la<*k the 
breadth i»i creative originalit) whicrfi nia<lc this 
b4H>k ImjIIi sii >igrdficunt and so invariably usv* 
ful. 

Thioughoul Ids faiily long active life 
jogiiidrarialh pul uul as jnaiiv as twenty five or 
lw(*nlyM% original |»uhliiMlions of his own, besidcA 
a nuinU^r of anthologiisi and the like which ho 
blip'll with eharaciriiHir aldlitv and irnugina* 
lion. Senile <d these, we nndorstund, are unfi»r* 
lofMteh no liMtgei in (>ririt, althniigh llicir use* 
fulness, drApile the dUlaiK*** of time sim-e their 
fifAl puhli.'alion. erndd ii»l vet have hem outlived : 
llHi apjM'al u> univeisal ojkI IraiiMcnded 
tlk‘ oidiootv fhirpiei^ ol litoe arul Apai i*. On this, 
tin* »H*easioi> (»r the lenteiunv of Imh hirlli, we pas 
our luiinage ie his memorv and ai khow* 

letlpe the debt that everv Ri*uvah*<* whc» (luiniA to 
1 h* nhieatnl owe« |u hi*, pioneering and hold eirovl 
and eiideaxoiii In hi*, partieidai field (»f endeu* 
vour, we feid, he will deN'tve io he with iho 
iminorl.d':. deathli*^'* and efTnlgiiil. 






MEWS OF SOME AMFJUCAN ECONOMISTS ON INDUES AGRICULTURAL 

PROSPERITY 

Dr. S. N. JHA 


Dumxtuer, Heflebower and Nonnan in 
their book '^Economics with Applications 
to Agriculture'* say: is estimated that 

an average daily per capita intake of 2,550 
to 2,650 calories ia the minimum level for 
maintaining health. Yet before the Second 

World War. m India_overage daily 

caloric per capita consumptluu ran from 
1,800 to 2,100. 

Cliangi's jn food consumption after the 

war were generally for the worse. In. 

India it was below the very meagre prewar 
levels, and o great lamina had c>ccured in 
part of India in 1944. 

Despite the favoured position of a few 
countries, the world as a whole, then, has 
an immense distance to go before enough 
food, let alone other goods, will be produc* 
ed to provide anything like an adequate 
standard of living for all its inhabitants. 

It is doubtful If it can. It is a real 
question If there Is a self'SufTicicncy of 
resources, even if developed by the most 
advanced technological methods, to provide 
human beings with what Americans would 
consider a minimum, lot alone a liberal, 
standard. We must remember Uiat no 
other country blessed with natural 
wealth to the extent ours is, and by the 
time the technology* of other count ties is 
brought up to the level of our own, genera¬ 
tions, if not centuries, will have passed. 
Ihere is a possibility, at least, that world 
population will have increased to the point 
where even Improved technology might 
be incepable of providing a higher standard 
of living than is now enjoyed. India pro« 
vldes an excellent example of this point.... 

In that country for the past fiiiy or a 
hundred years, modem methods of menu* 
ficturing, transportation, and irrigation 

8 


have been introduced, yet population 
increases have kept pace with the increasing 

productive capacity.Because of 

extraordinary rate of increase, some 
authorities believe the Indian living stand- * 
ard is below what it wos a century ago/^ 

Proving contraiy to the Malthusian 
assumption in America that population 
tends to increase rapidly, they say, ''descrip¬ 
tion of the relation of birth rate and the 
supply of agricultural products available for 
the people of the United States, Western 
Europe. Australia, and parts of Africa should 
not lead to the conclusion that the working 
of the Malthusian principle has been offset 
in most parts of the world. The restriction 
on the birth rate described above have been 
largely inoperative in Asia, South eastern 
and Eastern Europe, and much of Africa*'. 

They quote India again as on excellent 
example, ''We have already called attention 
to the fact that India's population seems to 
grow just sis fast as the inciease in the 
production of means of subsistence. The 
following passage puts in graphic terms the 
results of the working of the Malthusian 
principle there, end although it was written 
about twenty years ago, it still seems appU- 
cable" 1 - 

If one follows the occurence of famines 
and plagues, one finds that ^ so 
common in India that what seems to be the 
unusual and catastrophic to the Westerner 
is really quite customary in India, and 
scarcely a decade goes by without several 
outbreaks of disease and some local famines 


1. Dummier, Heflebower and Norman i 
EfH>nctnict w/tk Applications to AtricttUttrC"’' 
McCrraw-WIb—pp. 96*97. 

2. iUd., pp. IO(>*102. 
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which cai’ry off zniilioiu of people. In other 
words, laxuines and epidemic diseases are 
chronic causes of a high death rate in India. 
11 for a few years the country is comparati¬ 
vely free from them, as in the decade 1881* 
90, the death rate (27.44) falls and there is 
a large increase of population. But, with 
this increase to be supported on lands already 
taxed almost to capacity, the following 
decade or two is likely to icc a large increase 
in deaths.^ 

They are skeptical about technological 
improvement and progress in India to such 
an extent to mitigate the evils. They say. 
^^Education, both general and technical, js 
slowly permeating IndLi, and now that 
India is independcnl it Is possible that this 
process will be spoedod up. Whether the 
advance in indiuthalization which had 
been accomplishc<l in Japan before tho 
Second World War, and which incidentally 
had not been matched by a similar advance 
in farm management, will be resumed, it 
is too early to teir*/ Thus on the <inc hand 
they express doubts if India rney achieve 
self-sufficiency in loreseeabie luture. and on 
the other hand If and w*hcn she may. they 
And the road blocked for India's iurcign 
export trade, 

They say. “the advantages of certain 
degree of specialiaotion and trade amonf* 
the people within a local community, or 
nation, are usually taken for granted by 
most people. But. when it comes to trading 
with foreign nations, a different kind of 
thinking prevails. Leading new.spapors and 
men in high positions in business and public 
life assert with great conviction that a high 
standard of living cannot bo maintained 
by the people of this country if we import 
goods produced In countrioi^ where wages 

i i I • » 

3. W. S. Thompson : Drrngrr in 

IForW pepuJalioM i Knopf, 1030p]i. M.Mtt 
qaotfd by Dummirr anJ 

4. DuiOxni<T. llfflfliowrr and \ortnan : 
EcnrtomUt mfk ^ppiir4iiion\ to yffricutture. 
pp. 103. 


ere low or where a low standard of living 
porvoils. They assort that this will result in 
our standard of living coming to the seme 
low level that prevails in the countries 
where the goods which we import 
duced. They assert that wc must buy at 
home lo develop home industries and give 
employment to our own people. Ordinarily 
such poTsonsi are not opi>osed to the selling 
of goods outside of the community or nation, 
ft is only the practice of buying from foreign 
i^ountries oi from other communities which 
oppu.sed'*.* 

Thus the future supplies UhxX grains 
to liiUi.i aie bleak and the hitler will have 
to stand on her ovin legs. ‘It k question¬ 
able too. hou much mmc eon ho drawn from 
the United Suies, Cunadn. Argentina and 
AiKtrul'd than i.s now being exported, and 
most ol this to Europe, in any case 
T^us Chmu. Indio, and the tilher Oriental 
Countries will have io depend on IhHr own 
resources winch even with improved 
techniques mav nnl prove to be sufRcicnt 
to provide n much more ample diet than 
their present one In tho.'se regions Malthiis's 
principle sldl has a giim opplicability'V* 

Optimhin 

Conlrarv’ to those predictions, Chester 
Bowles i^ems to be hopeful of India’s sell- 
sufficiency. In his address at the Laski 
Institute. Ahmedabad on November 17, 
1965 as published in “Indian-American Rola- 
Ihpiir—A current view,'* by U.S.I.S., New 
Delhi, he ptjses the key question, "Can India 
expand her economy fast enough and by 
democratic methods to permit the maximum 
freedom and dignity to each citizen V* In 
answer to this he says. “You know you can 
achieve this objective and so do we. More 
specihcally, we believe, that you can grow 
enough food to free yourself of foreign im¬ 
ports within five or six years'*. 


5. Ibid., p. 93. 

6. !hid,y p. 6. 
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But he does not seem to be satisfied 
with the Indian efforts to achieve this 
objective when he remarks, ^'India's econo* 
mic performance in the last ten years has 
been generally good and in some areas out* 
standing. But in all frankness, we agree 
with those Indian economists and political 
leaders who think it can and must be 
bettor'*.’ • 

These diametrically opposing view 
points need be carefully examined to make 
a proper appraise] of the situation. 

Dependency in Food 

Whatever may bo the position, there 
arc American economists, who on logical 
basis visualize (hat India will need American 
wlicdt m all foreseeable future. 

Classifying population into three types 
according to the drain that fond places upon 
their economies and placing India in 
Type I, i.e.. High Food Drain, Tlicodorc W. 
Schultz, in his book 'The Economic Organ!* 
at ion of Agriculture', finds about American 
wheat market in Indi« : “I t may be agreed, for 
example, that because of recent advances 
in technology in growing wheal in the 
United States, this country has regained a 
substantial comparative advantage in this 
product in international trade, and mean¬ 
while not only Japan but also Brazil and 
India as they enter upon industrialization 
may find it to their advantage to import 
food (some wheat) in exchange for certain 
manufactured products, thus creating a 
market and some additional demand for 
United States wheat”.’ 

Genesis of American Assistance 

In spite of the pessimism of American 
Economists described earlier about India's 
self-sufficiency in food, America is interest¬ 
ed in giving economic assistance to develop* 

7. U.S.I.S., New Delhi: Indian Aireri* 
can nelalioiiB—A Current View, p. 13. 

C. Theodore W. SchulU: The £coitom/c 
Orf^anistUion of Agrict/Uttre, p. 3D. 
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Ing nations including India for they hold 
*'Growth in imports of U.S. Agricultural 
products has been greater by those countries 
that have achieved rapid income growth”. 

The American views on such matters 
have been very well described in the book¬ 
let ^Growth And Market Potentials Tor 
U.S. Agricultural Products'* by Arthur 
B. Macky, International Agricultural Econo* 
mist, April. 1965 published by Development 
and Trade Analysis Division, Economic 
Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., Foreign 
Agricultural Economic Report No. 24. 

They believe, "These growing exports 
have become increasingly important in 
balancing our international accounts with 
other nations, meintaining farm income'*.* 

Iiicome Tradc Relationship 

Artliur B. Mucky hag made studies 
on income-trade relationship which is 
measured in terms of import elasticities. He 
has defined tlic elasticity of imports, ”as the 
percentage change in Imports associated with 
n l-pcr cent change in income per capita”.’* 

On the haslr. of analysis he has found 
"Agricultural imports increased about 11* 
per cent for each ID-pcr cent Increase in 
per capita income”.” 

He measures the growth rate in imports 
by the formula Im: - P-l- EY, where P and 
Y stand, respectively, for growth rale of 
population and real income per capita, and 
E denotes* IIk* import elasticity. 

It is, therefore, necessary for them, h« 
believes, to promote economic growth in 
developing countries, "And, since the grea¬ 
test market potential for U.S. Agricultural 
products is in the developing countries, it 
would be in our own economic interest to 
help promote economic growth in these lass- 
developed countries.” 

D. United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture : Fortipn A^rirullural Economic Report 
No. 24, p. ill. 

10. Ihid. 

11. pp. iii*iv. 
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It is essentia] from their future expert 
point of view that *'such knowled^ is essen* 
^tisl for making projections of trade poten* 
tials and improving programmes, as well as 
economic aid policies designed to promote 
foreign economic growth and trade’*^-. 

This fact is substantiated by the example 
of, for instance, Japan. ‘‘The emergence of 
Japan as a major market for U.S. egricultural 
products is the outstanding example of how 
post war economic aid by the United Statei 
has expanded commercial market 5 for 
U.S. Farm Products”.**^ 

Hence Ihe anxiety of America in help* 
ing the developing countries in increasing 
their economic growth and incomes. *The 
sooner these countries become developed, 
the greater the opportunity to sell them 
agriculturol products on a commercial 
basis”.i< 

Mr. Macky's studies suggest, '^that a 
high degree of correlation exists between 
the level of Income and trade, and that 
imports are related to income’*. 

To quantify this relationship between 
economic growth and demand for imports he 
has used the concept of elasticity of imports, 
which is sometimes referred to a^ the income 
elasticity of imports, or the income elasticity 
of demand for imports. 

Effects of PX. 4S0 

Speaking on the effects of P. L. 460 
programme on the import pattern of U. S. 
Agricultural products, Mr. Mackay observes 
that, *^hey have (1) been beneficial to the 
United States by increasing the level of 
agricultural imports in both the developed 
and less-developed countries at a faster 
rate than would otherwise have 
been expected on the basis of growth in 
per capita incomes—thereby giving some 
short-run relief to agricultural surplus pro¬ 
blems ; (2) been beneficial to the recipient 


PCS JXNUAEY, 

countries by promoting their ecocKmdc growth 
and to the United States by increasing the 
long run abilities of these foreign countries 
to import from the United States and hence 
create larger market outlets for United 
States farm products; (3) caused relatively 
little substitution of special imports for 
commercial imports in the less-developed 
countries, and (4) not caused the developed 
countries to reduce their commercial imports 
below their long term level as the special 
export programme is phased out in these 
countries”.'^ 

American Interest in Foreign Economic 
Growth 

And Mr. Mackay concludes, “Thus the 
United States has a definite and positive 
interest in continued foreign economic 
growth, and especially in the less-developed 
countries since they have the highest import 
elasticity’*.’® 

The Lane of Action 

According to a British Economist, Mr. 
A.J. Brown, as described by him in his book 
'Introduction to the World Economy*, how 
good or poor a living a family or an 
economy gets depends on two things r 

How much it produces, and 

At what prices it can exchange it for the 
things it wants. 

It Is the variation in these respects that 
some countries are rich and some poor. 

In the poorest countries (Agriculturally) 
a farmer produced about a fortieth, or at 
best a twentieth as much as one in some 
of the most favoured parts of the world, 
How much a country produces depends on 
three things: 

Differences in the amount of mechanic-* 
al equipment—farm buildings, tractors and 
other machinery ; differences in the amount 
(and quality) of land which each farmer 
has, and differences In knowledge about 
farming methods. 


12. Jbul,, p, 2. 

13. Ihid,, p. Id. 

14. Iftid., p. 17. 


15. Ibid., pp. 4849. 

16. Ihid.,p.t2. 
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^ With a given agricultwal labour force, 
farm production varies in proportion to 
the square root of the amount of land. The 
countries where there is most l&nd per man 
lend on the whole to be those which have 
most equipment too. In the same way, 
plenty of equipment often (but not always) 
goes with a fairly high level of knowledge 
of farming methods and good facilities for 
applying it. 

Knowledge and equipment can make 
up for shortage of land within limits 

Therefore one finds all three of theae^ 
land, equipment and knowledge—at high 
levels in certain countries (U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia and Newzealand), while, at the 
* other end of the scale, in India and China, 
all three are scarce. 

But to explain diflerencei between 
standards of living, therefore, we need tn 
explain not only differences in productivity, 
but also prices—both the prices of the good^ 
and services, which people produce (so that 
we may know the money value of the 
income) and the prices of the goods and 
services they consume (so that we can see 
how far their income goes). 

' The price-determining mechanisms are 
easy to understand when we assume as if 
they operated independently for different 
kinds of goods ®nd services but they present 
complexities when we find that fact they 
are interdependent. 

A change in any price is likely to 
change or at least to put pressure upon, 
hundreds of others, by three means- 
diverting demon d. diverting productive 
resources, and altering the pattern of in¬ 
comes. 

Behind the easy generalizations and 
descriptions of inslltutfonal arrangements 
stand the infinitely complex relation^ip 
which form the subject of the theory of 
value. In the opinion of Mr. Brown, "Hie 
^more backward economy is not limited in 
its rate of progress by having to wait for 
research and development; plenty of tech¬ 
nical Infonnaticm on how it can improve 


Its productive methods—and improve them 
drastically—exists ready made. Other factors, 
of course, limit the rate at which It can 
apply this knowledge. 

'*What then, determines the rate cd 
growth of technological knowledge 
questions Mr. Brown, and answers, ^^clearly 
it ig the extent (and success) of a udsole 
complex of research activity, beginning 
with pure science and ending often with 
dev elopment of commercial processes on 
quite a large scale In pilot plants*’.^'* 

He goes on to say, *^How much research 
is done depends on a large number of 
factors, of which the most important it pro* 
bably the realization in governmental 
quarters, among the directors of industry, 
and in the quarters which control education, 
that this is a matter of great moment for 
the community as a whole". 

The Conditions Which Enable The 
Existing Technological Knowledge to 
Be Applied In An Economy 

1. It should be available, in the sense 
that it is not kept secret from the 
people who might use it. 

2. There must he people who have not 
only the will to know about them, 
but the scientific training to under¬ 
stand them also. Shortage of such 
people has certainly been a factor 
limiting the application of new 
techniques. 

3. The need for training much of 
the supervisory and the skilled or 
semi-skilled parts of the labour 
force. (An advanced economy 
devotes 3 per cent or more of its 
resources to providing end staging 
schools and Universities). 

So much for the diffusion of knowledge 
and skills which is essential. 

Another essential is capital. 

17. A. J. Brown: /n/ro<fwclu>n tfi the 
Wortd Kfonemist, 

in. fbid. 

19. Ibid. 
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DEBAJYOTI BURMAN—JOURNALIST 

Prof. Mis8 BELA BOSE 


Bengal has lost another lUustrous son» 
Sri Debajyoti Burman, on 8th December 1966. 
Death has at last silenced the voice which 
no earthly power dared even to interrupt. 
The torch’bearer oS the idealism which the 
late Ramananda Chatter jee established in the 
sphere of journalism in Bengal Sri Deba¬ 
jyoti Burman was baiically a product of 
19th Century Bengal—the replica of Young 
Bengal which Rammohan» Vivekananda, 
Rabindranath, so anxiously and eagerly 
cherished and established. He accuUuriscd 
modernism with the idealism of the previous 
century with such skill and dexterity that 
he became a pride uf present age, a man 
for whom modern Bengal will be ever 
remembered. 

Born in May of the year of the great 
Bengal Revolution of 1905, Sri Burman spent 
his boyhood in Sylhet, a district now in East 
Pakistan, where his mother was a school 
teacher. His early education flatted in his 
mother's school. After passing the Matri¬ 
culation examination from Sylhet he came 
to Calcutta and took his admission in Banga- 
besi College. While a siudeni of B.Sc. 
Honours class in City College, he was 
arrested and taken to prison just a few 
months before the commencement of the 
final examination. Temporarily interrupted 
by this incident, he resumed his study in 
the jail and passed the BjV. examination in 
1933 with Honours in Economics. He ob¬ 
tained his first M.A. degree in Economics 
while he was a detenue in Buxa Jail. Tn 
prosecuting his studies within the prison he 
was immensely helped by the superintendent 
of the jail, an Irish man by birth. His 
'gratefulness to this gentleman knew no 
bounds. Since 1936 when he obtained his 
first M.A. degree he continued to sit for the 
M.A. degree examinations in numerous 
subjects during subsequent years. He had 


the Master’s degree in ten subjecU; the 
last examination ho passed was in 
1964 when he appeared in Sanskrit 
et the age of 60. He was released 
from the prison in 1938 in 1939 he joined 
Ananda Bazar PalrLka os one of the sub¬ 
editors. Thus began his career as » 
journalist. In 1940 he was appointed a 
lecturer in Bangabasi College and since 
then he continued to be a teacher and o 
journalist at the time and did equal 

justice to htiih the scmccs. His journalistic 
career of course had is beginning in 1931 
when he published a weekly journal under 
the name Bl.ioli which was later on rc- 
nami'd as ’Yugabani*. Perhaps it wos this 
liny weekly Yugobt'ini which caused his 
imprisonment. If knowledge he regarded 
as a standard for sch<darship. then certainly 
he was a great scholar. It not that he 
acquired degrees in a number of subjects 
but because his knowledge was versatile and 
at the some time deep and thorough. The«e 
degrees however were es.sentlal requisites 
for him to be an eminent ioumalist. He 
understood perfectly that it would not be 
possible for a journalist of modem India 
to build up his castle on emotion only, 
.loumalism today must rely on reason. It 
is thi.s rationality of his writings which 
ftltracted the late Ramananda Chatter jee and 
led to his appointment ds one of the sub¬ 
editors in Modern Review and Prabasi. 
He became closely associated with Sri 
Satyendra Nath Mazumdar and Sri Makhan- 
lal Sen, the two stalwarts of Bengal 
journalism, while he was in Ananda Bazar 
and Bharat He also served Basnmati and 
was a memb^ of the Asiatic Society and 
Bangiya Sahitya Parish ad. For more than 
a year before his death he was the principal 
of Ananda Mohan College. 

Sri Burman proved to be an efficient 
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teacher; he was a politician whose intellU 
gence and diplomatic sense rarely had a 
^competitor but on top of all he was a 
journalist in the true sense of the term. 
DebajyoU Burman as a man, as a teacher 
or as a politician was not immune from 
criticism but ^ journalist he was superb. 
His ^Yugabani' is a unique creation of 
modern Bengal and perhaps it will be the 
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1 will be heard.'* In his Yusabaai Sri 
Burman proved to be true to his idealism*^ 
Before India became independent the 
press in India functioned as a crusading 
agent for tiie freedom of the country and 
its contribution in assisting the nationalist 
movement is well recognised. The news- 
paperi in India had to function as the 
spearhead of the nationalist movement; in' 



Debajyoti Burman 


solitary contribution of present day 
Bengalee jounialism to ihc future 

As a journalist his motto in fact niay 
be expressed in those remarkable lines of 
f Garrison—will be as harsh as truth, 
and as uncompromising os Justice. I am in 
earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse—I will not retreat a single inch ar.d 


that they served the purpose of ammunition 
for the freedom movement. But after inde¬ 
pendence the press in India was called up* 
on to perform a duty which was quite 
new and foreign to them. They were 
entrusted with the responsibility of build¬ 
ing the nation. The year 1947 can be 
said to mark the beginning of a new era 
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tot the press in India. Parliamentaiy demo¬ 
cracy has been established end the role oi 
protecting and guarding this parliamentary 
democracy was assigned to the press. 
Yugabani took upon itself this sacred du^ 
of safeguarding the morale of parliament¬ 
ary democracy. An ardent iover of freedom 
and a Hie long revolutionary, his Yugabani 
was a revolt against tradition. In each 
and every respect Yugabani deviated from 
the customany modes principles 

journalism and stepped out on untrodden 
paths to bring modernism to the journalistic 
world. 

The Indian press before independence had 
the special characteristic of being interested 
In political issues only and this trend 
continued to exist long after independence. 
Economic problems had little space in 
the press in those days. It was Yugabani in 
the annals of journalism in India which 
laid equal emphasis upon economic issues 
along with politics. In this respect it was 
a pioneer. At present most oi the papers 
have some feature concerning the economic 
problems of tho country bui in those days 
of early independence Mr. Burman’s 
Yugabani was the only paper w'hich 
specially attached greater importance to 
economic issues which he considered to be 
the life giving force of political issues. In 
this respect Sri Burman had a special 
aptitude for which he was appreciated even 
by the hnanctel stalwarts of the party 
which formed the Government. His inter¬ 
pretation and comparative analysis of the 
budget according to the basic principles of 
fiscal policy attracted the attention of all. 
Perhaps he was a master craftsman in this 
trait of budget reading. Before Yugabani, 
most of the papers in our country tised to 
display only the figures of the budget which 
was almost Latin and Greek to even most 
intellectuals not to speak of the common man. 
Debajyotl Babu scanned every detail and 
a^ect of the budget with the view that what 
touches all should be understood by all. As 


the fiscal policy of the Govt, is of interest to 
ell the people of the country irrespective of 
their trade and profession, it must be pro¬ 
perly analysed and understood by all. When 
be was in Bharat, Kalini Ranjan Sarkar, the 
then finance Minister oi Bengal, asked Sri 
Makhanlal Sen, the editor, about its budget 
discussion and requested him to bring the 
man who analysed the budget into the 
ruling party as a member. This man wa.» 
Debajyoti Burman. Hi^ analysis was not 
only concerning the cftccts and incidence 
of the tax and expenditure policy of the 
Government. Its other object and pediapi 
tho mam object was to find out how far the 
fiscal policy, will enneh the public ex¬ 
chequer for the economic development of 
the country. Ills source ol inlormatiun was 
the published Govt, reports and memoran¬ 
da of which he was a voracious reader. 
He possessed a special critical brain to 
understand the myth oi figures. It is this 
qualification which made him re¬ 
nowned in the history of India It is this 
ioquistivcncss and interest in tiie budget 
which attrocted him to study the finances of 
the dificrent companies and this search in 
c*ompany balance sheets opened to him a 
vast treasure which brought him dis¬ 
tinction. respect and publicity which even 
crossed the boundaries of the sees. His 
**Mystory of Birla is the result of 

such an enquiry and It is quite well known 
to the people of India what a turmoil the 
book created throughout the country. It 
wa$ compared by some legislator with 
^Uncle Tom's CabiD" and it was said that 
like Uncle Tom's Cabin this Mystery of 
Birla House would contribute to the email' 
cipation of the people of India from the 
shackles of finance capitalism. 

Independence of the editor is the 
cherished goal of every journalist. Y^a- 
teni may be regarded as the only paper 
which struggled all throughout for the 
independence of the joumalUt. Independent 
thinUng and expression the birth right 
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of the editor. Sacrificing this Independence 
lor pecuniary intci'ests is nulijing but pro* 
stiiution of Journalisn^. No force either 
hj] unci a I or political could deviate him Irum 
(his ideal ns» editor of V u^'ubaiii. in the 
chfly days of his career as journali.U ho leli 
Anunda Ba;:ar i^atriKa for no pcTsoOwl 
reason or lor any financ.ul iniwst. It w?**: 
lor the prok'cljon of the ircc^doin and jit>c‘riy 
ol Uk' editor that iie. J»lon« witu Salyeiidra 
Natji Mu;:uincicr and ;nakjia?nal S>*n. (oiae 
out. Th('i<' was a clash im* eddoi. 

Sri Mu^Uiouar. and me ‘ wtM al llio pain,r. 
in this clash lu* '•uj>i>(»rled .Sii iMaMondur 
no I btvrms** no wai iao;,*»juHlv' ne'oiini to 
hnn \-i\ ir'i'UUM’ tlaro .inihjn:\ ua« 
enucuchiun on Uie r.uMs *0 tlie edinn* aiiu 
ji'<|}iitdisnig lUe tiiAaty %.J the |.«urr^ai'sL. 
.No plot oral mn jior alJurerneo? naJd induct; 
run lo Muli;e at .ikjj Inrfo In: t*:ud dots 
A ri^tiirr io* i:cJ»dt oi. lo- ei»rh'*'olral».d f*:j 
to jirotci*; liU^rty et Hi*' |l•'i>pK* 
Nixt used pel) ;•« I he anionin.n^M;. 

It K. v\uu ern'Ci.eU V.ai Vu^ahan^ 
iiihedi's nslo the privo'o lAt- ol niMiy and 
itiwers ifieni m the ivU*<'!r; a* P’** 
ojK 0 .isl he M'loendM J** il: :h.il ji 

never ir.l 'rlereo m Uie lif.- **\ • \t .i j.ohlic 
oion ji* It \vf'lv n u (iM>n«i*»ed » •«* ,. ahic 
luUo'est and ru ' i r puim.-hed 'a v*.* ijivl 
veoJi' iKlf liidhs uiiU"r Uje a. ii* oi en-i.i- 
dvjnaljMHl exp'Wire. e.ianevei jos’a'i 

wai. injured M'. Ini?.eon »)in>j 

anci scathe I lh< i'. nt' i;• . d .een: 

lessly. Suen no wa • nit ;o 

puhhe iiiallers only, h oOn v t ^'v n tiime 
even to Kin rnilividua: he h^hl for the 

ln*olertion of r;t;)n>. Te h"n what ?■ 
wrong is wron.^ \\ r r.ii a no it jou:-* Le 
opposi.'d 01 all riek. On many iw hi* 

practised law only u- fip.hj ft a peiv.o.jjl 
justice. 

Tho press in India the pre-Indt'- 
pendence days had a tin ?| <dljunee with the 
greatest naljonal parU of TsiJia. 'I’iiry were, 
nt fact, intimate!\ nssocialed with the 
activities of the uwiorlly iKuly. As a 
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gonscqucnce^ after Independence they felt 
tliat Uicy had linishoJ their duly. The war 
had been well 1 ought and victory had beea 
won for them , aud they should now serve 
the trovt. whiep w»s tueir own Government. 
Ti»e> J'l’V-n Uu.t tliey were the seivanl.i 
<.i Lite )x*opk\ ^uai'diun ol people's rights 
und lilxHios untj jiroiocluis oJ then interest 
ami m:v !liv n..HU*i organs of any party. 

i.f ifie j*a}Hris tliUj nc glucled their duly 
uod the «eiv spirit journulisn}. 

'Ihey ut'ix* p:x.c;Kn.}> purcha.'i'd tlirough 
::!i s(.rt:. ol |aivil<*j?es aou dui not he:utate X<t 
louipromi.M.* finiKipiei every iiuw and then 
Io apjfCsc the |X»n> m poww. They s<icri* 
(uisl ’lien imh'pLr'O'Mie and hilegrily on 
1*1 povwj aiui fio:,jtiori. 

VngaftMni \v:m lhe<-nlv iu«|'er vvliici< udjunrU 
to U'. Mj'jmnpicii *ai( i uiver compn^raised 
\ nl; ansthuir i. Kates ei in ay be it; 

Joim. lo'rM*ne)i,v Sji llnrnaa couid not 
toleicle i; Mid deCJilK'd it :i.s sl;i\cry of llw 
iii'i'ltc' I Jut . 

h* lilt sp!:vre fif poi.:u> oe may iuj ro- 
ViO.ied j.v ».,.e of Un ere; diploimus ol' 
rio.krn hi ha His f.nurfiv<:KiliLni of piditicOi 
evi ni< .>ii*jia>.<ofl ih i: >1 i.'..r»v top*rank>iij. 
tradeu p-('‘.ie,e; jMnie.c Ills va*; 

l:*ii»wjed.»e •••'.* sloi.y .)k mmooidu: 

.•'od snaati'*!/ i-i t .trii e* ouivv oftiic 

.i.*rll ,i..vihikKl \iU . v,.r' ih' • in'it. A 

.vtode?'! *1 0 ‘ .xtudiod WU 

e.en.wl foeitl i,.i v •.id vvjlK I 
Vi llu i iei.. . • i.ij*.. e’ ! and this 

;*• 1 ». h lu e.ifi.' ix.'.lUiou.s to 

f ree.jf** ••i., Uvoiv Oi \i ol worid 

ormalty ct.neorntng ll*o 

po.ui.v.i I tV .1 ind!.* ul inler- 

o.iileT.il prdilws in ijjo j)e''SptH.'liV(‘ ol 
I's-tmi e^md.ifions tr:d iMvn a si.ociaJ fealioo 
of Yugahani. H<* haninui.-l Ids pen rc- 
I'X'aU-d'y ; > warn aurhoriK al>n\'; the 
pr.isiK-efive neiul <if fi'-lilieal thinking and 
pohens <»r neighbouring nnmirlcs. At loost 

Mionlli< Ivfor • tin* ('hinese aggression in 
Ilt6d he iu his Yugabani repeatedly sounded 
j note of warning to the Govcnimcnt and 
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almost chalked out the plan whids the 
a^reasor would follow. Events in subsequent 
days proved the truth of his lorecaites. The 
same thing happened during the invasion 
of Kashmir by Pakistan. One thing which 
deserves to be mentioned is that he never 
rested by merely pointing out the danger; 
almost instantly he would suggest 
sures to fight the evils. In this regard be 
was straightforword and ruthless and 
knew no compromise. He always was 
against the appeasing policy and beheved 
that this national disease, whether political 
or economic, should be treated by a surgeon 
and not by a homeopath. This was equally 
true of his discussion of social problems 
and in each individual case his thinking 
^nd contribution was novel and original. 
His criticism was never destructive; it 
always was constructive in nature and 
object and by hb suggestive criticism he 
often moulded public policy and received 
ample support from the ruling party. Even 
though he vehemently and scathinglv 
criticised every policy of the Government, 
he was revered and respected by all as the 
guardian of parliamentiary democracy. He 


preferred to remain outside politics Ih his 
private life and assigned to himself the 
role of the opposition. Though ruthless a^ a 
critic he never hesitated to appreciate the 
policy of the Government if it was genuine¬ 
ly concerned with the welfare and interest 
of the nation. 

Yugabani was the only journal in Bengal 
which harped on the reason of the reader 
and not on his emotion. It was a cherac- 
.feristic feature of the Indian press once that 
it relied more on emotion than on reason. 
It could stir up volcanic enthusiasm but 
could not make them serious in their thin¬ 
king end action. Yugabani roused the think¬ 
ing power in man. it shook the reason of the 
•individual. It would strike el the brain and 
rarely appeal to the heart of the reader. 
E^ch lino and each word of Yugabanj was 
es hard and piercing as a bullet. He would 
drag out the reader from out of his stupour 
and make him active and serioug about his 
role. Thai is why Yugabani w'es unique. 
It was a class by itself and it is this 
immortal contribution which Sri I>ekajyoli 
Burman left behind for the coming genera¬ 
tions. 



THE HAZARDS OF WRITING : THE OPINIONATED EDITOR 

PrirK-ljwl K. SREE RAMA MURTY 


AMor<iiiig to the Oxford Ei^pli^h Diclionery 
to “edit** is “to prepare, net in order for publica* 
tion”, while Webftler’s New Twentieth Century 
Dirlionary three dUlincI functions for an 
editor: (1) to prepare farv aulhor*A works, 
journal!*, letters elr,) for publication, by selection, 
arrangement and annotation, (2) to revise and 
make ready (n nuinuscript) for publication and 
(3l U) govern the policy of (a newspaper or 
periodical! : decide what is to be printed etc. 
^'Tn what follows, we shall be mainly concerned 
with the setrond funcli<in of th<' editor mentioned 
ahove, najn»!l)', to revise and make a manuscript 
ready for publication, and consider the third 
function of governing a policy of a newspaper 
and periodicjl and deciding what is to he printeil 
only so far an it affects the prospeeJiv^ contributor 
to thr magazine or perioilicai or writer of a 
book. 

The well* known American publisher 

Alfred A. Knopf, in course of a lecture deli* 
vered in 1904 in New York on “Publishing 
Now and Then : 10)2—1064” said : “Tlie 

greatest change, to my mind, has been the 
emergence of the editor”. Not that the editors 
did not exist before, but that iberr has been a 
<^notfworthy change in the role and importance 
of the editors ; it is to the elevation of the editor to 
the most dominant position in the literary and 
cultural firmament that Mr. Knopf alludes. 
Prior to the emergence of the editor, there were 
publisher's readers like Meredith and Edward 
Garnett who did admirable work as intermedia- 
nes between the publishers and authors like Hardy, 
Conrad, Galsworthy and Lawrence. Even though 
the reader was paid for hia services by the 
publisher, he was a freelance, working at hi* own 

home, just like any other writer, on the manus¬ 
cripts sent by the publisher. He was. in reality, 
literary adviser not only to the publisher, but 
so to the writer and most often he was a senior 
and experienced man of letters, devoted more to 
literature than to the publisher and conditioned 
more by aesthetic tastes than moved by commercial 


considerations. Maxwell Perkin, an Editor to the 
publishing House of Scribner is quoted to have 
written in 1921 to young Scott Fitzgerald ; “Don't 
cm defer to my judgement. You won't on any 
vital point, I know : and 1 should Be ashamed if 
it were posidble to have made you ; for a writer 
of any af^rount must for himself*. That is 

in the right tradition of publishers* readers what¬ 
ever one is railed. Put during the recent de¬ 
cades, the puhUidirr*s editor has emerged in i 
new role vested with greater responsibilities and 
rights. He works in the publisher's office as a 
fulbtimc employee with a regular pay. 

Even though it is in America that the pub¬ 
lisher's e«1itor has emerged very clearly as a more 
powerful factor in the business of publication of 
bo4»k>< and periodit^als, even in other countries 
where publishing is develo|>ing into a flourishing 
buHimws the effet!tiveness of the publisher's editor Is 
commensurate with the magnitude of the busi¬ 
ness of publication. The enormous increase In 
literacy has resulted in the publication of paper¬ 
backs and large circulation magazines. There are 
two distinct kinds in the papcT-borks and periodi¬ 
cals that arc being published. On the one hand, 
there are the reprints of great classics, scholarly 
works of authors and critics, and standard fiction 
and non-fiction that cater to the tastes of the more 
cidighitned and the elite. On the other hand, 
there are books and magazines produced for 
immediate cAnsumption, for Tight reading* by as 
vast a number of people as possible, looked at 
more as perishable consumer goods than as “the 
prcicous life-blood of master-spirit emblamed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life”. 
These books are 'processed*—to use the American 
jsrgoU'Word tbol in gaming greater curreaey in 

common parlance—to set formulae of success, 
the formulae arrived at by the publisher*s editors. 
The aims are purely coipmercial; to mint money 
by serializing in a magazine, printing and selling 
in millions in paper-back editions to be sold in 
railway book-sulU and drug-stores, and by selling 
the filming rights. 
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]| needs ni» labouring to esubtibh Uial 
tb^ role of ihe publishers everywhere has not 
merely (fislribule llie hooks submit led 

fo them by authors^ but also to make the authors 
write the ktm! of books that hu«c a ;!ooH market, 
anil evrh atlrmpl (c> en^ale fresh murkeU for ihi* 
1 looks llmt the) piifdisb. It is said tbal many 
oiUstandin^ books liavo !wi>n wriiten at tlie 
instancT of the yiubllsliers. Hiil the enormous 
increase hi the reading: public and tbr roiiM'cyiirnl 
demand for books and perlodic'als that entertain 
inorr' tlian eidipblHi (lie hour rrowds at a ronn 
|>ar.iiH«*l) low b'V«d of rritind appn*idation 
lia\«*. by (he operation ol wcibknnwri dialnlinil 
law of iMrira'>e in <|unnlity iHnond a rrilUul 
levol rosnldn^* in rluinae iti i|uaiHy, rieatnl an 
entirely new situation that ba« very nirn'clly 
been analysed by Smor fh1c;.*a Y Cass I in bis 
of ihf Mas.^r.^'‘ more* tfiati lbr«*c tlnaden 
A^n. I.)is4*ussin;£ (lie pliriiomemm. un nnonymous 
writer of Uie arUric "TowanU pntressed literature** 
in the 77rne« Utentry Stipjtfanvnt tMay 27, 

xays : 'These books are invaiiabU Maisalional 
or are de*'ipned to appi^ar m> : ibrou^b bi^b* 
flowered piiUirily. tbc\ can lx* made famous 
l>erorne hoitsediold words, at anv rate for a few 
mmitliH. Thei are bv no means invnrlablv novels: 
they nniv as easily flf»fK:ar os ’MK-iolni/y’. Rnl the 
;ienre is irrek^vnnt. ft il weie suddeiih di«rover(sl 
that books f>f ro'W vri^r e^aibl |»r «oUl by (lie huiwlred 
tliou’>and. Ivrir fiorN wteild imimvlialrlv |>r in 
demand, and the e<li(ors woidd be tbeiv to slii»w 
them how to ndjnst ibeir inspiralirni and its 
<5*pn*s.sion to tbr publi»* tasle**, 

Bein^ the policy rnuk'T for publicaliori and 
having the se| formulae for liooks to Iw* pablisherl 
the efiilor not only fori’es a kind and m«Kle of 
v^riting on the manuscripts to he sulimittcd, but 
actually makes changes after the munusicripls are 
^obmllled. As a mairrr ol fael there seems to he 
a tacit understanding among the American 
writers that the manuwTipl they submit is merely 
raw material fila*i^l in the hands of the all-know* 
inp jind .tlbfK'Werful editor, who ‘‘prorossos’^ the 
niw mnlerial into a novel or n Wik. Alfred 
A.Knopf in the lecture referred to ?ay« : '*Not 
>ery long ago a distinguiaherl professor at one of 
our greni nrdversilies whofte hemk, we had aeeepi* 
cd f(»r publicuiiim kept on asking me, before we 
ha<l even gotten around to signing a contract: who 
is my editor going In Ite? Who U my editor going 


to be? He should not have needed an editor^—only 
a publisher. But he did need an editor chiefly 
Iwi auxe, like so many of his <tontemporaries he 
didn’t feet sulfic'icnt confidence in his own ability 
to make liU own hook exactly what hr wanted it 
to 1*^", 

While it is very likely that the c'ompetilive 
coinnN'n'iufism and desp(*rule need tn succeed 
for survival are increasingly shoving the writer 
to '•tili'vrvienee iHdore an editor, the erosion of 
self'Cotifideniv in (he writer is piobably due to 
some huilldn eharaetcrisiies of American life 
which are iinfoiluiiatelv fieUiu iruilated elsewhere. 
Mo«»l of (he eoilryes ami universities in America 
have regulai course'* in ereadve will frig, which 
while imdoublnllv improving the technical 
Mand.iriU nf bo(»ks am) uitielcs wnllcn bv those 
Irainitl under (lietn inirbl lx* forcing n kind of 
rfr.ili uruforinfu on whatever i< wiitten. eur/dxig 
the individu.dilv and eioding '»etf'eorifidenee in 
(he writer^. There is also an inevitable griiuji 
aelivilv and collective I'ffori in writing, jmrib 
rubify for fMipiibr enlertaimurTils like the 
biriis and television and all eollertive efTort'X are 
found to undermine (he iiulisidtialilv of n writer 
and make bis siiriendm !t» an nliior easy. When 
so niueli de|>en(ts on sJieth*'r one is iici’cpied <>r 

whiHlwT one is e^nsideiiHl a ^ui’cess or not, 
little wonder lha( the writer subinils himself to 
ih** euiTixtioo ami r»*priniaw<l uf fbe editor. It 
is very important to noh* that it is not merely hv 
roixvtirig and ebanfdnp (be Mibmilted manus' 
ciifit that an editor everts bis influence. Even 
wliik the iuari*js«'rifii is under preparation the 
writer ha^ lo kistp in mind the editor to whom 
Ills manuscript is to W, submitted for acceptance 
and try not only In exprf*s such Ideas as would 
get the «'^litx»r’s approval but also adopt a suitable 
style or shlibation. It is very well-known that 
magazinrs have, developed distinctive styles of 
their own besides adhering to certain ideas and 
ideologies. 

Even while the majority of wrilecs in 
America oivrpT the editor o» the Rig Brother guid¬ 
ing them, (hiding them when they go wrong and 
rewarding them wbi*n they are right, lome inde* 
(lendenl thinkers and creative writers have start* 
ed protesting against (his dominance. LouU J. 
Halle of the graduate Institute of Inlemational 
Studies. Geneva and a very well-known contribu¬ 
tor to periodicaJe like Th^ Encounteff hoa Iniliat- 
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ed A corrttpoTtdence m the columns of Times 
IMcrary Supplrmcni with his letlfr lu ll«c rdtlor 
in the insur of SoplcmUr 23, 1965. 11c wriles : 
^'tvriters do rot compbin, in print, of iKir> prow* 
ill}; edUorial irji|Mi:>i(ior] to tio so would 

lie like publishin^ m nccounl of one's wife*.** 
imjKisIlimis wbn one inU^ded lo >’o on livitip 
with hci. 0\cr Ih** p»iM frw years I Uaw col* 
freted, in private, lioHcver, m'couiii< of c\|^ri* 
cures iIkiI arc fo** llic must twii tvpW'al. In le* 
|irrseiitrit^ ifo'iii li'ue 1 uitiit only lb' fdentilie- >( 
die uriteis or |iidili4o*|s invtdveil. b'i nh* in 
abeliiair fns1ij.,Ti, i< bv n> llieiii all lo ooc nriler 
*V‘. Tied, Halle iiariaU'^ the rvi»Tieiic»'s 
uf feu \\ .* vi^*a*\is |**« and V's < l*iiMi*>hi*i< nod 
Kdllois) uu| urtls <i) |H'iindk ab Inrl «ib» uf IxMik*. 
He riliserxsj **J^u il i* IImI dii’ nriler who rt'^islsllie 
c^fuits lu iiiiike hN Hriliric: r^onronii |o an editor 
s<arirla^dty'al ^lylr* OKn 6mI liinrM'O* nrufei hejw 
aiol pruluns^rsl If he d*'|iendenl on 

ediluis fur hi* linad .ind huM*a. he %* haidH in 
a m»siliuii lu ie>u 1 . , . Hie deyel<*|Mihail of ihe 
wiideri bn,uiai:e i* l»eiM^* llnd!''d, ;ii the Sluh** 
and ill Knphosl. I.v die iMri*'u*ijej re|Via*'en><'nl 
r»r iiiiliv ahiiil In e< ip<»iale *>l>le. lids has a Fin** 
il.anmud heatiM*. uii rle* Fnliue of iviitiiip a* ;m 
iirl, the j jhire. jii a word. «*f tl'»* liiiiima***''. 

Olisri Shdlkiuass of Me* wcihkartuo l•lili'•h 

|iMhli*hjn;' h».;> • of Marlin Sei kei ami Uaihnc^ 
l.ld, \T.f..S. tMfdwr 7. jur.a'nji die e»»ii* 

truv*rsv write*: "l.rlei.iune has fen mure irisi* 
ilious eiiemio lliari ihe ludtlMiinp firei whose 
euiKcption t>f a .'hie eNleiuls bwond run* 

veiiUnns of punelualhm, «apIlaliy.aMuii, jiicl lb* 
like. k\eii in rlews* minor injllers. theie an* 
authojs wli«*sc it(ii*?*yiiei aeirs arc <*akulal^d and 
justified, As for ilie lar;*ef issuer of s|Je one 
shudders tu ihink of ihe lirtulmnil a (.arKle or a 
Henry James ^^onld hay'»* rc**aMviil Imlav from 
many an American <‘dilor fiell*b*nl on eliminalin? 
unusual words and Itai« sentences'’. So far as 
there is a iniitiial undcrslandin;: anrf atijushneni 
between the writer ar»d lb* editor far so p<K)*l. 
“What--and thi^ is ihe cron of |.rofossor Halle’s 
lellrr— of the fi'w cases where dead-l<*rk is reached? 
Here it b essential lo didlinutiish brlween llie 
unHolieited and a i*oniMnv*ione<l work. In the 

former enw ihere i^ a Himpl.. : The 

author sewkn another puhlMicr. Tim real problem 
u I ho eoninii‘siuni*d bouk, and b’fc, uidew the 
contract ha9 culcnnl for ll>e Hlualioit, the whip* 


hand may simply be. held by ihc party— by bo 
means always the publitKer—with slr<wjgcr will tod 
bar^amio^^ p<»siliofi . . . publbbera os well at 
authors suffer Ui9* of reputation over a badly 
writlen fs«»k : and in many cases have more »• 
puiolion lo loM'”. This is on admirable state* 
men! of «i publisher’s |H»«i|ioo. Hut the real prob* 
Inn b not ihe c«»miMissioned bH>k bn.ause usually 
ihc author of u eommii^ionitl book is one wbo 
can hold his uwn apaiiiH the publisher or the 
pnhlijier'- eclilor. Il is rndh ibe unsolicited con- 
Irihulor wlwi iv afraid of bdiij; n*jec*ted if he in- 
*ivi. ii»u tnuc h on his own irullvliluality and idio- 
^wii'raev. 

Jr.bn \ladimir Price ul I’niversily of Edin* 
bur^, fV|)arlm«*rit of baidbh Literature, recount! 

• T.L.S. Ofluber M, lOtiSi his own experience 
in eonniH liun with a manuscript, on a moderately 
l•<»rllfoye^•ial subjeel in Academe M*nl to a jour¬ 
nal in the I niltHl Stali-^ : 'The result tof editing) 
wa* ih.U wb*ii the article appeared il said not 
what I vvaMe<l |u ».a\ but whal mi ♦*dilur thoufd^ 

I iniplil have wanted lo say . . . Fledglhips Uke 
iiiv*elf are oFleu niosi reluctant In rhallenjte the 
editoi** elian?:*^, for bar of apfwaring ublwc or ' 
diffieull and having tin* inanusrript returned. But 
iIkh** wb» have 'airbed* can ubjei*! ond should*^. 

I I in rbar that the muhral adjustment and under- 
sl and ire* I'ctv, ■cn ,i writer and the editor ran as 
well mcao -uijplv the adiu«imrni on the part of 
ibe wrilci nidv after an undcrvljiidinp that the 
ba»k or arlieb mav hr re jelled otherwise. 

Uii* <*onlruvrrvv ^^allicrs a ^nuiler momeiv* 
lu»i with frolostir j. \lar;*''riiliau of ihr Univer- 
*iiy of t.bieaao joining the eurrcapnndfnce. 
f*rnF. Mar2»nthHo is rcriuinlv une of thc»«? wbo 
base 'arrived' : he wa** e^nlributinp rcpularly to 
**i'.ointn«'ntffry for several vears and then had a 
eb>h with It’v I;*.ditor Normmi f’udhorelz who is 
liimscif a liierary heavy •weight, for undesirable 
mlcrbrenr'e with his article. Prof. Mur^entheu 
r:yplahn'd in a lengthy 'o|)cn letter in answer to a 
«fue«tion* in ihc /iutfxon RrviiVif (Summer 1Q6S) 
ihr n‘aMUi5 fur his stopping writing for ‘The 
Cnmrrwntory”. This letter entitle* I "Thu wriler^s 
duly and hi« pri'dieairtenl*' is followed by a reply 
from Mr. Podhoret* and h rejoinder by 
Prof. Margnithau joins the correspondence in the 
Times iMi’rQrv Suppierncru on the issue of writer 
and KJiiur iNovcmlier 4, 19t>5) and the leader 
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of T.L.S. also joins the fray in the same 

Jaaoe. 

Prof. Hans J. Margenthau submitted an 

.article “GoWwalcr—The Romantic Resrcwion*’ 
* • ^ 

for publication in "The Commentary* and it was 
pubiished in the St*|)lrinb<'r issue of \9C-X. He 
daixna that there have Wii drosiir changes in 
4aaguage, emphasis and content of the arliric mi 
account of extensive arul intensive nliting and 
that he did noi know of the changes till he saw 
die article in print. He addressed a letter to the 
editor, depluidng the alterations made without his 
prior consent and giving the original words and 
sentences with a request to rectify the folse im* 
pression made by iiuhlihliirig the letter in the next 
Issue ol “TAe C(vnmrnfary". The editor did not 
publish the letter. Professor Margenthau stopp* 
«d writing to **TAe Commeniary^*, There were 
queries nia<]e and regrrtH cxpresaeil by si'veral 
friends on this a<v*ount and Prof. Margrnthau 
published the letter already referred to. He 
comments in ihr leiier (f/urixoii Herieu.\ Summer, 
1965) : ^*Ry taking the pime of the author, the 
editor makes it i in possible for the 1 alter 1 m 
discharge his duties toward himself and toward 
aofiety. What is at stake here is the issue of 
IntflIccTual frrcHlom in ils most profound ami 
personal sense... The efiilor would have the 
right to impose his jiidgemenl upon tlic author 
only if there existed one I’orretl philosophy, one 
correct kind of argum'ntation and one eorrnrt 
way of writing to the ext^eption of all others. 
Societie* indeed exist which l»elieve in, and 
practice, these propositions : we rail them totali¬ 
tarian. There the writer mu«>t think, argue and 
write as the editor tells him to, and generally the 
editor doesn’t need to tell him Wau.*^ a rigid 
ayslem of political social awards and punishments 
will keep the writer in line without editorial 
prodding . . . language and thought are indeed 
inaeparahle ; for it is only through language 
dial thought heromes conscious of itself and 
makes itself beard. Standardised language is 

appropriate to Ktaodardised thought, and here 
is the proper domain of the ghost writer, the 
presumptuous editor, and the usurping producer. 
. . . His (writer's) language is his thought. Change 
bU language, and you have changed bia thought.** 
\ ■ In his repiv, Mr. Norman Podhoreta 
arpuea that "his (Prof. Margenihau'a) grammar 
dm oorreeted, where necessary ; his tyntax was 
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Straightened out, where necessary ; a few of bia 
gaucheriea were eliminated ; and in one caae an 
obscure point was clarified by the transposidon 
of a sentence to a place where it logically be¬ 
longed*'. He further argue<] that similar changes 
were made hy him as editor, in the fifteen articles 
written by Prof. Margonthau and published 
during prexious years in "The Commentary*, 
With n biting sarcasm, Mr. PodhoreU continues: 
*i had not known, I cqnfrss that Mr. Margenthau 
was a great pod. T also confess that I am not 
sufficiently discerning to l>e reminded by 
Mr. Margenthau's prose, as hn is, *o( the rythm, 
melody, and structure of a familiar piece of great 
musir'. In tU uneditetl state, to tHI the truth, it 
often strike* me a* ponderous, repetitious and 
rhetorically guurbc. ... Mr. Margenthau 
speaks of 'barbariaation*. Yes indeed, I agree. 
The English l«anguagc is lodrig biirluimcd hy 
people who have not taken the trouble io master 
Its mechanil's and who are p'rmitteil by timid nr 
Irresponrililr editors lo further debasement in 
l»ookH and niagiaiiics. Our t ullure is ladng bar- 
bariatxl bv *writer»' who brag of having an indi¬ 
vidual style when half the lime they cannot write 
even a corm-i English senletur, and who are a Wo 
to bully editors into accepting offences against 
the lansuacc, jsainsi logic, nsairisl the most lite¬ 
rary siandards—all in the name of ‘creativity* 
and •freoflom*. 

Wliile meeting some of the jiolnls made by 
Mr. Piwlhuret*. Prof. Marccnthaii retorts in his 
rejoinder : “The burden of Mr, PodhoreU* argu¬ 
ment appears to he that, not being aWe to write 
printable English, I ow'e it lo his editing skill 
that my articles printed in ‘TAc Commentary* do 
not seem to be devoid of literary merit. This 
argument leaves unexplained the fart that 1 have 
written in identical style for a great number of 
distinguished publications which have not had 
the bwefil of Mr. Podhoretz's editorial authority”. 

Mr. Podhorete's argument that as 
Prof. Margenthau is not a creative writer but a 
mere journalist and a political commentator wKoae 
language can be altered and correctnl by the 
editor does not make it clear as to how the editor 
distinguishes a creative writer when he comes 
tcroiw one. "He is apparently a 'creative writer* 
<*omparabIe, if yon like, to Carlyle”, quips 
Mr. PodhoreU. Is ft not precisely about the 
short shrift that« Carlyle would gel at the hands 
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of Aa Americao editor tliat Mr. SuUybriM ulk* 
ed about? Mr, PodboreU would certainly oot 
dare to correct the grammar and syntax of 
Carlyle when once he b established and recogou* 
ed as such. Our worry is about a Carl)ie io the 
making who simply can never emerge unscathed 
and un-mutilated out of the hands of the modern 
opinionated editors. 

In hb letter lu the editor T.L.S, (Novem- 
l>cr 4>> 1905j Prof. Murgenthau says : *'By putt¬ 
ing words into my mouth which are his (editor's) 
hul not mine, he makes me appi'ar as someboil) 
different than 1 am". The iea<ler writer of 
T.L.S. ilhuJ} imnuNliatel) catches hold of the 
sentence a« an ex ample uf Prof. Margentbau*» 
gau(d\erie in »tvlc and hastens to give a demons¬ 
tration of editorial dexterity : "II for example, 
the sentence in Nfr. Mar^enthau's letter wa< 
changed from *Hn puttijig words into my mouth 
which arc hb and not mine hr makes me ap)>car 
tts sonx^bod) dilTerent than I um* to *lly putting 
his ward< itUo my month he pive» a falM* imprea- 
sion of me\ would Margonthau» cctilre of being 
really have liecn uiuler assault, or merely a pleon* 
asm removed ?” 

' [U putting hb worth into niy mouth/* b 
certainly not as efloctivc a> "By putting words 
into m> mouth which are lib and iw»t mine", for, 
in the latter there b un empha^if* that ihr right 
word^ in one's mouth arc one's own and not of 
another. "(Uves false impression of nx*** b miles 
aw'ay fr(»m '‘makes me apfw^ar us ^omebirdy diffe¬ 
rent than I am**, for giving false imp^e^sion* b 
vague and amorphou:^ when*as ap|M*jriiig as some¬ 
body different than c»ne>elf b inim* specific. Thb 
b a cicor example of how essential interference 
devitalizes the original hv reducing sentences to 
groups of eliehe's Prof. Margenthau has definitely 
conveyed what he waiiti'd to say. Tins only con¬ 
firms "WhaC Prof. Murgenthau has said io hb 
letter to Hufison /?ecxVrt ** : "Language and thought 
stand m an organic and intimate relation to each 
other”. Th*i.s b so not merely in a creative writing 
but ev'cn in ordinary polemics 

It b clear that the power of the puWbher's 


editor has increased and b continuously on Ait' 
increase in America. This b a clear aymptois ol^, 
a disease to which Charles Morgan hu drawn the^ 
attention of the world in his "Liberties of ifie- 
Mind^ 1193Xi : "The disease of the society whkb; 
ends in annihilation of independent thought, asd^ 
of ail will to indcpeodeuce, b a disease of rare' 
subtlety which, by causing men to believe that tbey'^ 
arc thinking freely when they are not, flaUm 
them and conceals itadf. It b a diaeisa wbtoh 
giveb none of the warnings of pain hut inslnaateii^ 
ilscir by ihc^ pleasant st*nsations of ease and pride.. 
During tlic 20lh century its progress has been ao 
spectdrular and so violeull) accelerated that it hm, 
yalled attention to itselC*. The disease b the 
surn’ndcr at <‘iu*h ^tep of niore and more of the 
lilK'ftie^ of the mind. 

t^uncludinp hb letter In the T.L.S. (Nov.^ 
•i. lack'll Prof. Margenthuu striker a pessimistic 
note : **\I e are here in the* pr4!Hrn(« of a barbarb 
zalhm und c<nruj>tion which otipaU me IqteUep* 
lually and outrage's me morally. What is the re¬ 
medy ? 1 see only one ; wriLv only for those who 
rrHfWHi you In res|iecting your language. Perhapa 
till!- w'ill MKMi mean : if you want to remain true 
to yourself, don't write at all'. 

But the-eiUlo^^ me thcmM'hes writers and 
most often wrUer* nf a \eiy good standing. It 
should not he diflk uJt foi* ih<* editors to come to 
trrni- with the writers. "U is also true that all 
writer> ne«*d editing. Bui all editing should be 
done wilh the full kiinwicdgi* und jpprowal of the 
w'riter. Any nianuscri}il nltimaiely should be 
ihc S4*h* rcspon^ibillu of iU wriler. If he wishes 
Io delegate tin' ir^jmiixibility to the editor, the 
ediloi's name aUo -hould appear on the title-page. 
It is said that thi! edilor*> name is listed at the 
hack of u volume in the I'.S.S.R.”. 

Prohalily only through writing and writing 
clearly and cmphalirallv agamM the evils of 'un* 
due interference and drah ^ordarduotion that A 
writer con fight for hb independence and conU- 
nuc to remain true to himself. The fight must 
continue even if ihe cost is the retreat to obUvloa 
and silence. 


THE PROBLEM OF SURPLUS CATTLE IN INDIA 

Prof. SUN!L BAMK 


It ha9 bttn r^pf)rle(l tliat the Coiigms Work¬ 
ing CoBuniUec, ^bilc* carrying out IIm: rucom* 
mondationa of the (^uiigreas ParMamifnUry Part) 
meeting presided over by the Prime Minister, issu* 
od directions to the State (Hivernnirnts fur is»U' 
ing a blanket ban on alauglikr of com's by suit¬ 
able legislation, as the (Central (Government vv ant¬ 
ed to avoid taking any res|>onsibiiily in this regard. 

I'he demand for ihv t<ital i>aii on cow 
slaughter, raised l»y u grc»up of p4*ople and poli¬ 
tical parliM on 7(b NovoinlM*r la»^t in llflbi iv- 
suited in violence, arson, drath^ and uide•.^prcad 
failure of law ami order unprecedented sini'e 
indc^ndence. ThiK particular is^uc from the 
joceplioii of planning in India crealrd I wo dog- 
maliic vocal groups : one with religious senti¬ 
ment and the oilier with an t^ually vehement 
opposition for the projection (»f religion. But 
rational understanding of tlir wdodo proldcm h> 
4 group of thinking people has hetit dcH^ply en¬ 
trenched hy the two extreme views during these 
years. Hcoiiomisis and social scierilisls. drvtdd 
of traditionalistic and ultra-particular thoughts 
have been pressing all along that a U»tal ban cm 
cow slaughter would mean a road-block to resur¬ 
gence <d the agrarian e<‘»iu>mv in general and for 
aelf-geiicrating raltle development pnigramme in 
particular. While thi'se people have enough re^ 
pect for religiou.s sentiiiienl. f^UfM-rsliliori and l»e- 
lief, the) were ugainst any attempt for anv organ¬ 
ised superstition, particularly of |K>litieallv fniwer- 
ful people, to hypnotise the ef'onomv and the 
people on religious grounds. They advoctule a 
process of dehypnotisation. 

Iliere is nothing wrong in w'orshipping ihc 
sacred c'altle as it is equally ni.'C’essary lo presumi'. 

sanctity of human beings. Again, U is really 
criminal to kee|i the dumb rallies shockingK neg¬ 
lected, diseased an<l in a procft«s of slow-death 
due to lack of adequate resources. 

When the spectn* of Malthus is frightening 
o^r infant economy and when we require omple 
provision of productive requisites to bring the 
(Murate agricultural sec tor on the self-suataining 


growtii track, wc find a plethora of linutations such 
av lack of availability of both domestic and 
foreign savings, psL^L slumber, b*eh<iical know-how, 
etc., to n'Voluti(»nbut the agrarian economy which 
is sustaining ub«»ut 80 per mU of I he total 
|K>pulalioii Olid aUo a va^i cattle (>opulation 
which arcoidiiig to provisional I%l LivcvloiJiL 
On-rtJ'- was ITtUuO lhnu«anil out of a lulul live. 
Kt<K*L of U3(».5i6 million, lllu* total livestock in 
India under the l9.Vi CVn^U'* Wio millionK 

*l1ie ti»tul rullie iNipuInlicoi aeciM'iiing to 

census was l.r.ir? lakli-. Oul of the t(»lal cattle 
populaliim in I'N'd. 7.^.* lakh* were male over 
Ibrer veal.*, Cy.>\2 hikhs lemale over three yeai'i 
und the m-*! were fndow thin* se;ti«. Aecrndiiig 
lo the VH}} l-fvcstrKi l>n>us, Vlest Bengo! with 
a total land niea of sifuare inile> ideji>ity 

of fHkOulaliori, I.0H2 jwixmihI liad a loall <*atl)e 
tHtpulntion of ll.lfn lli(»usarid. The 
hioiinii iNtpuln'inn of the .^late b nearly i cron's. 
While the Und area ha* lemained the same and 
when of the bneU are undei ngriculluic and 
buldtalion. huge iijerca*<* in eauU popubijou bM.<% 
r*r«*al<*v1 prolileeis of fodder aii<( feiHliiig rcsoun^es 
for the eatllr. Due lo tlic paiiition of the ccmrdrv. 
the Stale had 1(»<1 vaM pnstorage areas and gi»t buek 
lame number of refiiget'* not yet fulK rebabili- 
tatcfi. The State is faring a srru»us eatlle pri»h- 
leni dm* lo alarming inerease cd aub-slandard 
rattle and corresponding dei tease of fodder <up' 
piv. Mo*l of the eattle population in this Slate 
dejiend on drv fodder and Mall-fresding due to 
liuk of gwn fields. 

)l has U'eii estimated that m India nearly 
17 million cattles are engaged in agricultural 
o|ieratioR—of them Mime are directly engaged 
Villi appioximately 3<> millitm ploughs, iu 
approv^imutelv 11 million 'arts use<t for farm 
transport, oilier than a large number of those 
engage<l in the cattle driven ghannies. sugarcane 
crushing, irrigating farm runaU and other farm 
W4»rks. llie use for rural India, is not sufllcient, 
hrst because availability of bullocks per acre is 
very low (All-India average la one pair of bullocka 
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9.4 acres of land); secondly most uf the 
bullocks are not that much vigorous either for 
various uses in the farm or for breeding pur* 
poses. While it U necessary to aim at the opti¬ 
mum uses of the existing <*a(tle population^ it 
is also necessary tu ^vork out biHh short-term and 
long-term measures lo enrich the cattle ^lopula- 
tion as the process of raising the productivity of 
the cattles is a long-drawn one. 

It is roughly estimated that jirodudiun of 
milk in India ot the end of the Kirsl I’lait was 
19 million tuns^ Second Plan was 22 roilhon and 
Third Plan target was 25 million tons. The gross 
milk production during the end of the Ihird 
i'lan was^ however, 20.<»1 roillion tons, out of 
which about 15 million tons were marketed. 
The average consumption uf milk in India is 
only a little over 5 Or.per day when the civitiarrit 
miniuium slarKlard is 10 ()/. per head per day 
for a Ixilunml diet. During the average 

per capita coti^untpllon of tnilk and milk pr*»- 
ducts was 4.75 (h. yier dav, in 1905^ it was 
4.9 Oz. and the Third Plan target was 5.1 Oz. 
[m day. The average yield of milk from the 
cow IS only dJ.5 lbs. jier year when the average 
yield uf hulfaloes is l.lOO llw. of uiilk per 
The average yield of milk from ^ow in India i< 
very much lower in romparUon with the inter¬ 
national standard. It was oDk'ially estimated 
that milk and milk products contribute nearly 
6,200|- million to the national income and the 
aggregate contribution of the livest<ick was esii- 
mated to be more than Rs. 10,000|- million to 
the national incomr. It was further estiinuled 
that of the total annual produdimi of o%'er 0.*16 
million tons of meal from all ty|tea of livestock 
per year in India, production of Itccf was only 
0.12 million tons and only 0.9 per cent of the 
total catllc pop u lot ion is slaughtered per yiuir 
,for meat which has a valualde protein cunieni. 

The Third Five Year Plan slated, ‘'The pro. 
ductivity of India's livestock is generally low. 
Although high individual yield of milk is realis¬ 
ed in eome breeds of c-attle and there is nddence 
of slight increase. India’s average yield conti¬ 
nued to be extremely small.” 

The productivity uf the Indian cattle popula- 
9tion can be raised through a systematic planning 
for the feeding, nutrition and veterinary focilities, 
disease oootrol and also scientific breeding. One 
of the main problomf of the cattle p^ulitioD in 


India is that there is no adequate supply of 
fodder and feeding resources. The First S-year 
Plan Doled, ^'Unfortunately, however, existing 
fodder and feeding resources are not adequate for 
maintaining Uiis large cattle population. The 
r^uantity of fodder available is onlyf 7d% of the 
re(|uirenKnt. While the concentrates and feeds 
suffices only for about 2AVI of the cattle. Moreover, 
while there is u great deficiency of milch cows and 
working bullocks, there is a surplus of useless or 
inefficient call It's and the latter constitutes a 
gieot strain on this scanty fodder and feed 
resources of the country.” The 2nd Plan Stated 
'Tt is romnmnlv considered that in relation to 
the supplies of dry fcMlder at least one third of 
the cuttle pupululion may be regarded as surplus 
«ind that io relation to the supplies of green fodder 
and concentrutoH the jiosition iis still worse.** 
The «^<tualinii has not improved since then and 
with thr increase <»f human demand for agricub 
lural land and mcrca»e of (he numl)er of cattles 
due lo ordinary and induc:e<l rate c»f growth, the 
pruidem has further Wn intensified. Poor feeding 
breeding uud maixiteiioncr have created a vicious 
rinde from which it is difficult tu have any 
scienlific system of cattle raising without a total 
rcurgonUaiion and planning. The 3rd 5-year Plan 
on question of itur|)lud cattlea stated, "Weeding 
of inferior stock is n necessary romplement to 
progrutunic of catllu improvement and syeiematic 
breeding. . . An as|>ect of the problem of surplus 
caUlc is the menace of wild and stray animal.” 
Surplus cattles also innicl*. ronsidcrahle lose to 
the grain nud rom fields. 'Hie Drapt 4lh Five 
Year Plan. linwc\cr,bas only mentioned that 
some feed» and (odder development programmes 
will hr t.ikeii up in I he -Ith Plan (or bridging the 
s.ip l*rtsve^n the demand and supply. 

Tlir Five )ear plans, with a view to improve 
the (*alt)r juipulaliun. e«tablished several artificial 
inseminutiun centres, ]>ull rearing firms, key 
Village blocks, fodder demonstration-cum-training 

centrea, fodder banks, some veterinary and disease 
control centres, go.Sadans, go-Shalas, go-Sambar* 
dhana etc. The Five year plans also recommended 
preservation of surplus monsoon grass, procuring 
grass from the valleys of the foot hills, setting 
up of mixed farming units, pasture development 
etc. But all these activities in this field were not 
even luffident to scratdt the surface of the 
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probicnn. DUctoeft of Ibe cattle such ae riodeaf* sciczkiiSc liocs no? inpfove breads in order to 

p««t, and other cuiiUgiutu> dUeaaes, which increaiK their productivity, u such a complete 

caused some years back 60% calUc Mortality ban on alaughter of ail cattle will create a 


and reduction of their vitality and working 
efficiency, are still rampant. 

From such a background regarding the nature 
aod character of our cattle population it ia sug¬ 
gested that uneconomic and surplus cattle should 
not be allowed to exist. Tim is essential not only 
for raising llie productivity of the reinsniing 
cattle through making available to them the 
eausUiig scanty fodder and feed resources as well 
as other amenities but uLso to allow the agrieul- 
turist to gel the economic return from such sur¬ 
plus cattle for the iransformali(»n of the rural 
economy. Cash nt<»ney to the agriculturUta. U 
essential and this ran Ik procured through selling 
out all these unproductive surplus cattle. For 
this, of conriM?, there U u need of organised and 
integrated marketing faclliltew. 

InlruJuction of railwoys and other Iransjior' 
tati(m, factory ecoiiojtiy nr»d urbanisation have 
broken down the svir-tiulTrieiU rural farm-economy 
and have introducMl striking changes to farm 
life. Now urbun arras provide new and good 
markets for the rural products and this will 
create new iulnest in farming, cattk' rearing 
etcr^ and i}u% in turn will make ovailable ready 
money to the rural sector Hliich still lacks them 
to a great extent. 

Diversified urlmn den>ond will Jiring about 
agricultural ro-adjusUneni to meet the new urban 
demand pattern. If o good amount of rural 
capital is tied up in wearing out cattle popula- 
lion lliteilhe rural ecniiom) will continue to remain 
in its present posillon. Mri'hanisation of agri¬ 
culture in India is ut a slow process, as trucks 
and tractors cannot Hood tfie rural arras in the 


sriking racket of fertility revolution and will pro¬ 
duce large unproductive wild cattle to jeopar¬ 
dize the position of the good cattle in the coun¬ 
try . In caw of such a total ban on cow slaughter 
the fertility rate c»l the rattle population occord- 
ing to an Exjwrt Committee ilQSi) of he 
Co^*emTDcnL on the prevention of slaughter of 
calttr, will be 6 per cent per annum. 

A gi>od sectiutj of the community having no 
prejudice against cow slaughter, hoef and beef 
selling profession, ma) as well, consider such a 
ban aa ahridgeinent of ihelr (nndanirntal rights, 
unreusMinahle restrirl ion on t urruiig loi ihclr age- 
old ocs'upatiim. busincM or tra<le uud fond habits 
when proh-lii valutv id such foird hud never been 
questioned. 

Apart from the lunMiliilional hsue^ involved, 
there an* ubu other morr important economic 
bsiies on this matter. While surplus, uncconontic 
and iiriproilurtive rutlli* pi>pijkili<Mi will do ninru 
barm than gtHMl to the nirat ns well a^ 

the rntllo |> 0 |>uiation, it vilt abo m^^nn wastage of 

buge resouixt'S. 

Hatiotiul and piarnied niw' slaughter cannot 
only ram huge fnreign exchange for the country 
but It may aL«o save huge foreign exchange by 
way of iiuligenous mAnufaclure of some essential 
industrial and non-industriaf raw materials, {such 
IIS pliarmiu'euticol p roil nets, liver extracts, insulin 
etc. I, ine<lible products, (lalluw, guts, gelatin and 
glue, ferlifWrs. meal meal etc.), through proiw 
hvislenir nnd <‘entrali«(Mi modern slaughter houses 
and abattoirs with t»ro|HT farililics for flaying, 
si'ienlific: cifrinfr. fattening of beef ond packaging. 


immediate future. Hut with the gradual adop¬ 
tion of teclmolog). large rattles population will 
Leconte surplus (ihcmgh it is difficult lo deter¬ 
mine tlio criteria of surplus), 

Arliclc AH {Directive Principles) of the 
fndiaii Cuj>stUuLion stales ^^Staie shall endeavour 


India eon e.’im huge* foreign Exchange through 
export uf meat and r^]torl of improved hides and 
skins. 

In u nx'cnt seminar {March, 1065) on the 
Etxinoruir Problems of West Bengal organised by 
ihe Bengal National Chaniher of Commerce and 


lo organise a<rriculture and animal husbandry on findustry, it was estimated that through meat ex¬ 
modern and scientific line and shall in parti- 1*^^ India can earn 100 crores rufrecs m foreign 
cular, take steps for pre6(*rvinp and improving exchange and rutiecH 150 crores in foreign ex- 
breeds, and prohihit the slaughter of cows and change from the export of hides and skins. How- 
calves and other milch and drought cattle**, But ever, for the export of Iwef and hides and skins 


a complete ban on cow slaughter can neither a well integrated rural market linked up with 
organise animal husbandry on modem and urban mark^ scientific processing and packa^ng, 
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•cientifie tanning and grading of hido and akin* 
as well 08 continuous scioilific raearch will be 
necessary. Bones of the cattle slaughtered and 
from timely recovery of carcasses after the natural 
death due to old oge, disease, occasional drought 
and floofU etc., if processed scientthcally, can also 
earn huge fnreign exchaTige. At |>rosent the bone 
crushing Indusirles in India depend on the primi* 
Hve inrlhod of hone collection from ihe jungles and 
for^’sts. 

The total han on i*ow slaughicr will not only 
throw out a largr numher of |>e<»ple from their 
present wcupationK l^ui will oImi rdose dowi* many 
^iiliph meiUary j«du.«lrh‘s such n.^ meat processing 
Mild pftckagitip, leather goods, glue, wap. fertilisers 
and rrrtni II other hy‘products imIujJries. 

Ni'arK W per rent of the c a^h income earned 
|o the farmers in the l-niied Slates b from the live* 


socks and their products. The American 
packaging industry, Ant started in 1818, now 
MUnds second to steel which is the largest industry 
in If.S.A. in huge resources. The meat packag* 
ing industry jii U.S.A. not only improved the 
rultlc produce hy .SO per cent but also reduced 
ihr inurlality rale of the cattle population to a 
Cl cat extent. 

T^'hen liicrc is no aljundance of virgin soil, 

unoct'upieil regions and immense pastorage 
areas in India for utilising ns cattle ranges and 
runriting, it is irraliotial to allow such a huge sur* 
plus cattle |>opu)olicin to caiTV on a deplorable 
existence particularly when ihc cattle hecomes 
noaiiui lini ami rcnrioniicollv unwanted as soon 
Ufi' it tip [irmliu'tivily and milk rendering 
cjpacilT. 


CONSEQUENCES OF AUTOMATION 


G. VASUDEV RAO 


In a Pres^ Conference held in Calcutta 
on 28th DccemlKf, 1065, the Chairman of the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India announced 
the installation of one electronic computer in 
Bombay and the intention of introducing 
another one in Calcutta shortly. The manner 
in which the initallation was made in Bombay 
and is going to be made in Calcutta, notwith* 
standing country •wide agitation by the 
employees as well as disapproval of and protest 
from responsible public opinion, only betrays 
an element of doctrinaire subservience to these 
highly sophisticated gadgets. 

These SttperfaumoD GaogeU 

To state simply, the life at .lu electronic 
computer is its magnetic brain which can 
take, store and release oti command all the 
information that arc fed into it. Today’s 
newest computers are capable of performing 
calculations in billionths (»f a second. One 
* such computer takes only 150 hours to perform 
calculations which take 2.‘> men a whole year 
to do. Manufactured by the Control Dau 
Corporation of USA, the CDC 3600 is one of 
the most advanced computers in the world. 
It is capable of doing as many as 600,000 
additions and subtractions and 200,000 
multiplications and divisions per second on 15 
digit numbers or words. 

In the life insurance industry the computer 
ean play its role most effectively in a thousand 
and one ways. The memory of this machine 
is the magnetic tape, half^inch wide : sprayed 
with a magnetic oxide material which can 
take in data in minimal space and can retain 
them for yean, dozens of years, if necessary. 
Round about 20 such tapes, each 2,400 feet 
long, can store all the relevant policy 


particulars of one crorc LIG policies. Once 
the basic data of policy particulars arc fed into 
the inanury of iltesc machines the only thing 
that is to lie done is to direct queries to the 
madiinc and in a matter of a thousandth 

fraetioti of a Kcond, the machine will provide 
the answer, be it loan, surrender, paid-up 
value quotations or automatic preparation of 
premium notices, keeping account of inventories 
or prepar.ktion of stalT salary bills. 

Tlic V/iihcriag Flowers 

One liosic problem continuously haunting 
tlie planners in resurgent India is the problem 
nf unemploymem. At the end of the 1st Five 
Year Plan, the extent of unemployment was 
estimated to Ik 5.3 million. During the Second 
Plan it increased to 9 million. By the end 
of the Fourth Plan the volume of unemploy¬ 
ment is estimated to cross the staggering figure 
of 23 million. Amidst this growing unemploy¬ 
ment, the ranks of educated unemployed are 
also gi‘owing. Thus the talents of the )'ounger 
generation, the finest flower of our nation, are 
getting rusted and going waste. At a time 
when the energies of the nation arc to be 
concentrated in creating a new social order 
ensuring better standards of living to our 
people, bringing new hope and light in their 
lives by o/Tering them food, shelter and 
employment, utilisii^ their talents in con¬ 
structive directions, it -b tra^c that a premier 
public sector enterprise like LIC should go for 
electronic gadgets and trample the hopes and 
aspirations of thousands of young men and 
women who look towards this institution for 
jobs and for a better future. 

Tom, Teirt All The Way 

^‘Rationaliution without tears'* has been 
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the ilogan zxuule popuUr by vested interests 
In this country. However, the experience 
gained in such industries as cotton textiles 
and jute show that there were tears all the 
way on the face of working people and 
rationalisation proved noihii^ but an instru* 
ment in (he hands of big employers to enhance 
their already higher rates of proiit without 
conferring any gain on consumers or society 
in general. Round about the TnuMtfiirs Imtii 
cotton text ile aud j ute indmtrie^ wt*ui in for 
aut(»mntion. In the five year pchinl lM:twccn 
19r)7 to lfM>2 alt ii.iigh the cotton mills' 
production rcgistcrc '■ an increase of o\er 9 
points, yet, parado cally enough, the <Uily 
work force regbtered a decrease of id,00f^. 
I'lic experience of the jute iudiistr>* is yet more 
revealing. In the same period with 7.000 less 
labourers tlie production incrcasrd by owr 13 
points. ITcnce> the assertion that rationalisation 
poses no probletn in a growing business like 
of life insurance and n(»t only there b no 
reduction in staff but more people are required 
to l>c cn^ployed, is nothing hut a piece 
fantastic prev.i ir 


tion of the entire services, more than 40,000 
employees are bound to be surplus. Even ra 
an advanced economy like that in the USA, 
automation has caused serious social, political 
and psychological repercussions. Substitution 
of human labour has put the entiie American 
afHueni society in a vortex of fierce 
controversy. To pul it in the language of 
NEWSWEEK magazine (January 25, 1965) 
''Automation is ficcoming the most con¬ 
troversial economic concept of the age. 
Businessmen love it. Workers fear it. The 
Government frets and investigates and wonders 
what to do about it.” American Big 
Bus)lies:* is eloquently frank and candid about 
tlie vast potentialities of the computer in Its 
lalxmr saving aspect. No less a person than 
Thomas j. Wauon, President of the giant IBM 
Corporation, one of the giant US companies 
manufacturing coniputen;, has this to say : 
''Wc call*! argue that technological change 
and automation arc no lal^our saving devices• 
Of counc, they arc. They do cause displace¬ 
ment. In fact, to do S(» is one of^thclr major 
purposes.” 


Fatal Enemy of a Healthy National Policy 

In a country like ours, I he big qiK*stion is 
whether our industrial and economic develop¬ 
ment have gone thus far as to accommodate 
electronic machines without creating any 
serious upheaval in the present order ofthitigs ? 
The USA with the assisiaucc of electronic 
computers handles 122 times more life 
insurance business than the LIC does with 
only 4 times the employees the 1..1C has. In 
other words, these computers enable one 
American clerk to discharge the volume of 
work at present discharged by 30 LIC 
employees. The stark truth is that with the 
appearance of these computers in the EIC, out 
of every 30 employees 23 will be found 
redundant and therefore, surplus. Now, the 
LIC has 50,000 emyloyees. With full automa¬ 


Wiih this b.ickdrop of American experience 
it is not difRcuH 1 o visualise wltat is going to 
happen in this country' once the production 
procedttre is streaudiued with automatic 
gadgets. In tlir wonls of Sri D. P. Tliengadi, 
General Secretary of Bharatiya Mazdoor 
Sangli, -'I hcsc products can be used only by 
dqKuding <m American know-how, personnel 
and finance. There is no inherent but only a 
created demand for iJiesc machines. This is 
nothing ebe than falling into the trap of a 

te ehnologicalcmpirc-buil ding-programme.. 

Economic vdsdom lies in the efficient utiltsatioii 
of given resources. Our country has vast 
resources of man power and raw materials. 
But we have a paucity of capital. Economic 
development in Bharat, therefort must be 
labour-intensive and not capital-intensive. 
Automation would be the fatal enemy of such 
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• healthy national policy...Automation is an 


extraneous factor. It has not grown as a 
result of an internal growth of Indian 
economy...To say the least, the movement for 
automation is more in the nature of a fad than 
a reasoned calculation.'* 

The Problem of Large Scale Transfers 

There is a news in the air that the LlC has 
put a total embargo on all future recruitments. 
The leading financial institution in the public 
sector, it should be remembered, is giving a 
lead to shrink the potentialities of an 
expanding employment market. How the 
private sector will react is anybody's guess. 

Apart from the questions of retrenchment 
and ban on future recruitments, tlie threat of 
transfer of thousands of employees is also 
hanging like a Dcmoeles* Sword on the 
employees. To quote Sri Then gad i again ; 
**A sophisticated policy of gradual retrenchment 
through forced idleness, is not an altcruative 
to a no-retrcnchmcnl policy. A policy of 
retrenchment once decided upon can he 
enforced in more than one way. Thus in the 
case of Lie the process of centralisation will 
in itself require the staff scattered all over the 
country to concentrate in Bombay and 
Calcutta. The position regarding housing and 
and other amenilies at both these places is so 
bad that the staff so transferred can be easily 
made to resign merely by being asked to make 
their own arrangments for housing on transfer.’* 

Process of DehamaoiattioD 

Apart from the social and economic 
problems automation has created in its wake, 
several psychological problems also have 
sprung up. Let us now consider the problem 
of automation on an intellectual plane. In the 
present *century, to the eternalj shame of man, 
he has lost himself in a self-created jungle of 
machines. The recent power-f^lure in New 
York is an eloquent testimony to thia excessive 
and humiliating subjugation of man to 


machines. For the first time in their lives, 
many New Yorkers looked with amazement 
at the magnificent star-lit sky. A Poet was 
beard saying : ^HThat's what is wrong with a 
push-button society. All that has to happen 
is 'for one button not to work,” In this 
mechanised society, work ceases to be a 
creative act and becames a commodity. ''The 
sense organs of man are bcccming so function¬ 
less in the automated society that even his 
faculties of enjo>inent arc being crippled.” 
It was against a situation like this iliat Marx 
rebelled in 19th century England. T'horeau 
raised his voice of protest in America. In our 
own century Mahatma Gandhi warned his 
countrymen against excessive depcndeitcc of 
man upon machines. 

The re-division of lal>our destroys the 
interaction and inicrMlcpcndcncc of worken, 
disrupts group colieslvcness and hampers the 
fomiati<jn of new relationships. Many 
individuals w'ill liavc to suffer cruel liardsliips, 
personal, mental and pU>‘sica), in adjusting 
tJiemsclvi's to a computerised environment. 

Rcsisiaoce and CoDfrootatioo 

To focus the intelligent and serious public 
opinion in the country on this new menace, a 
Convention against Automation was held in 
New Delhi on December 7, 8, 1965, 
sponsored by the All India Inrurance 
Employees’ Association. Almost all 
the Central Trade Unions—the All India 
Trade Union Congress, Hind Mazdoor 
Panchayat, Hind Mazdoor [Sabha, United 
Trades Union Congress] 9 and Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sangh, represented by Sarvashri K. 
G. Srivascava, George Fernandes, R. G. 
Pradhan, Tridib Chaudhuri, MP., and D. 
P. Thengadi, MP., respectively—were keen 
participants in the Convention. Several major 
Trade Unions both in private and public 
sector came on the same platform to win a 
common objective in unison. Among the 
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eminent Parliimentarians who attended the 
Convention were Sriyuts K. K. Shah, Hlren 
Mukherjee, Indrajit Gupta, ^Dinen 
Bhattacharjee, Prabhat Kar and $. M. 
Banerji. The Convention wa^ inaugurated by 
the eminent jurist Sri N. C. Chatterji, MP., 
and presided over by Sri Rajtu Patel, M.A. 
(Cantab), Bar-ut*Law, President, All India 
Insurance Employees' Association. 

After exhaustive discufulun Uie Convention 
adopted a declaration stating its aims an<l 
objects and passed a resolution siielling the 
concrete things to do imnicfUately, The 
working c];tss of flic countr)' accepte<] the 
chaiJettge of auiomation w ith calm dcterniina* 
tion and firm conviction. 

The employees of the f ile Insurance 
Gurporoliou of India arc i(*da)' engaged in a 
major njovniicut against amuToation under 
(he dynaiiiir leadcnliip of the All India 
Insur.kiicc Employees. Association, C^cutta. 
The major chunk of the workuig class of I lie 
country is already drawn into tJte orbit of the 
Struggle. Mure than ten lakh and eigh ly fux.' 
thousand sigriaturrs were collected on mass 


petition to Ldt Sabha. On 31st August 
the petition was submitted to Lok Sabha. The 
petitioners inter alia requested the Lok Sabha 
to place a total ban on electronic computers 
and 10 accept it as a policy not to import 
elearonic computers. 

Viewed from whatever angle, be it the 
employees or the policyholders or the nation, 
automation will spell disaster for all. It will 
retrench employees; it wUl cause more 
inconvenience to the policyholders; by 
excessive centralisation and concentration of 
authority in the hands of a new set of tech* 
nocrats It will curtail tlie employment 
p<itential ol* a fast expanding pnblic sactor 
instiiulion. Our repeated requests to scrap 
this whole programme have fallen on deaf 
cars. Tile logic of circumstances, there* 
fore, has pushed us on to the path of struggle 
for survival and also Ibr safeguarding 
the interests of the pulicyliolders and the 
nation at large. **Real generosity towards 
future lies in giving all to the present'* 
said Camus. l*o safeguard the interests of the 
future general ions Jet us unite and fight this 
menace here and now. 



Current 

KARUNA 

Tood and Politics 

The Congress leadership, including those 
in the Government—both at the Centre and 
in the Statos^ften complain that the 
opposiiifin parties have been unfairly ex¬ 
ploiting the country's difficult food situation 
to gain their particular political ends. That 
there has been continuing and unrelieved 
crisis in the food grains supply situation in 
the country ever since the last General 
Elections sent back the Congress party in 
oven larger numbers than ever before to 
Parliament and the State legislatures, and 
which assumed a point of extreme criticality 
Ifollowing the Chinese invasion of our 
Northern frontiers, has been all too obvious 
to be ignored. Since then—according to 
Government statistics—wc have had at 
least one all-time peak harvest, but the 
crisis has continued to assume a mounting 
tempo. There is, however, room for serious 
doubt about the reliebiiity about Govern¬ 
ment's statistical assesment of the measure 
of our food grains production. They must 
have been materially erring on the side of 
under-statement; for according to the 
Government's estimate of the area under 
active cultivation in the country, the highest 
level of production so far stated to have 
been attained, would seem to have been 
yielding in terms of rice-paddy and wheat, 
only about 2 maund$ per blgha per annum. 
'This, obviously, is a wholly sbsurd figure, 
for such an extremely low level of per 
acre production would not cover even a 
fraction of the cost of cultivation to the 
'tiller. It would, therefore, be quite legiti- 
' mate to assume that the production of food 
/frafrtf within the country must be consider- 


Affairs 

K. NANDI 

ably higher in actual fact, than put out in 
Government’s statistical estimates. Publi* 
cation of such obviously erroneous figures 
by Government may—the more charitably 
inclined may concede—be due to the gross 
incompetence of the concerned departments 
of Government; but it may also be supposed 
by the less gullible that this has been and 
is being done with deliberate intent to 
serve some political ends of the ruling 
party. If that were so, the accusation that 
the sorry food situation in the country is 
being exploited by the opposition parties 
to gain their particular political ends may 
equally apply to the ruling party also. 

But even according to the statistics 
officioJly publish by the Government, the 
food grains supply situation would seem 
to be extremely confused and beyond proper 
understanding and assessment. Accor^gto 
the forecastes published by the Census 
Commis.sioner of India, the gross population 
of the country by the end of 1967, would 
assume the level of very nearly 500 million. 
From the analysis of population by age 
^groups available from the reports of the 
•last three decennial census enumerations 
in 1941, 1951 and 1961, it appears that the 
pc*r centago of the population falling within 
the age group 0 years to 8 years comprise 
rou^Iy 36.6 per cent of the total Assuming 
that the proportion would remain materially 
uncharged during the ctirreni period, the 
number of those within the age group 0 
years to 8 years by the end of 1967 would 
be a little more than 180 million and of 
those in the age group of above 8 years and 
over would be 320 million. In one of its 
reports the Planning Commi^on stated 
$ome time earlier that although, having 
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regard to the average nutritional pattern of 
the people^s food intake in this country^ the 
desirable level of aliocalion of per capita 
adult food grains intake should be 18 oz. 
per diem, it would not be possible to provide 
so much until agricultural production had 
attained a higher level of efficiency which, 
it was expected, could bo rcoched by 1970* 
71 ; until then a 16 uz. per capita daily 
allocation would be considered reasonable. 
At 16 07„ daily adult ollocalion and 8 oz. 
daily for those in the age group of uplo 8 
years of age, the actual consumptiun require* 
ment of food grains of the country's t<ital 
population should be id the following' 
order: 


1964-65 harvest year. According to Govers* 
ment's own account, again, the» measure of 
imports of food grains during 1966, whidi 
was considerablv attciu»ted in comparison 
with liial of the previous year, aggregated 
4 6 million tons. In 1965 our population 
numbers would be at least 24 millions less 
than what it would be in 1967 assuming a 
2.4 per cent annual tncrcaso in the popula* 
tion. The gross avaiiablity of food grains, 
according to the above figures, would be 
u4.6 million tons and gross demand would 
1 h* a litUe under 81 inillion tons. There 
should, therefore, l>c a carry over t<’ the 
noxi year, of at least 3.6 mi Ikon tons. In 
J965 G6 the (juantum of food grains harvest 


Age group Number daily 4 Uota 

1 

0 yrs. to 6 y rs. 180,006,000 8 oz. 

8 yrs. and above 620.000,000 16 or. 


daily total consump¬ 
tion 

40,176 tons 
142.858 tons 


Annual consump¬ 
tion 

14,864,970 tons 
82.142.170 tons 


Gross actual consumption roquircincntof the pfOpuIalion: 


66,808,140 tons 


Add 10 per cent of actual consumption Jor 

&eed grains and unavoidable wastage 

(depredations by Mr. Subramaniain s rot« for instance) 

Gross quantity required to satisfy human 
consumption demand, those foi 
seed grains and fi^r wastage: 

Add 10 per cent more of this gross quanUly 
to cover lluctualinn^ in market demand 

Total quantity required to satisfy all kinds 
of demand 80.8:17.850 tons 


6:680,814 torn; 


73,488.954 tons 


7,348,895 tons 


say 31,000,000 tons 


Now, let lu hove a look ol the oclual 
supply position. Let us not. for argument's 
sake, look bock at the position prior to 
1064^5 and assume that at the beginning 
iot 1965 we had no carry-over of fixxi grains 
from the previous years. 'Fhc Government 
catimutes 

as our total cereal 

8 


was. initially, stated to have been of the 
etder of 79 million tons in Go%wnin€nt*8 
own estimates: it was later played down to 
77 million tons and finally to 75 million tons. 
Witli the carry over of 3.6 million tons, 
the total available quantity would aggregate 


firmly established 80 million tons 78.6 million tons. In 1966, again accordic^ 
production during the to accounts published by Government from 
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tiine to time, the actual imports of food 
grains delivered to our country by the 
lood-aid giving nations, has been of the 
order of 10 million tons; the quantum of 
gross availability would be of the order, 
men, of 86.6 million tons. In 1966, again, 
the population would be about some 12 
millicms less than what it would be in 1967. 
Nevertheless, if 61 million tons is the mea* 
sure of our gross demand of food grains 
including those for seed grains, unavoid¬ 
able wastage and for satisfying market 
fluctuations, there should be a net carry 
over of at least 7.6 million tons into 1967. 
Latest forecastes (again according to Central 
Government sources) of the estimated har* 
vest during the current (1966^7) season, 
although it would be bound to be much less 
than originally anticipated on account of 
severe drought in certainly areas of the 
country, it would be likely to be around SO 
million tons. If that ig a realistic forecaste, 
even in 1967 there should be a surplus, even 
without additional imports, of some 6.6 
million tons after covering fairly adequate¬ 
ly every kind of need, including the actual 
consumption needs of the people. And, yet, 
our Union Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
have estimated our food deficit for the next 
year at around 19 million tons and have 
been roving the whole wide world with 
bowl in hand importuning other 
nations to feed our people ! 

Curiously enough, whatever the manner 
of the Government's handling of the food 
situation in the country, the opposition 
parties appear to have been accepting the 
Government’s estimates in this behalf at 
their face value. Either they are unable or 
unwilling to examine these estimates 
car^fuUy and arrive at their own indepen¬ 
dent assessment of the actualities, or they 
And it politically more expedient to accept 
Government '.3 published estimates in this 
behalf and pose their political programmei 
ieo that grossly erroneous basis. In either 
ease it U as downright dishonest as that of 


the position assumed by the Govenunent 
and the ruling party. What it actually would 
seem to boil down to is that the ruling 
party and the parties in the opposition alike 
aie out to exploit a situation, which would 
appear to have been created by deliberate 
purpose and intent; that would be bound to 
contribute to the existing confusion in the 
people's mind and their utter helplessness. 

We must frankly accept the fact that 
our electorates, by and large, are ignorant 
and unable to think for themselves. It 
would appear that all existing parties, 
whether on the right or on the left, whether 
comprising the nUing party ur the opposi¬ 
tion, have been contributing immensely 
worse measures of confusion to an already 
extremely confused situation, in the hope 
of deriving whatever party gains they 
politically may, out of this frankly 
machiavellian situation. They would appear, 
however, to have ignored one very import¬ 
ant factor in the whole sorry tale. The 
people, helpless and confused as they are, 
have nev^helesa the instinct and the 
intuitions of the ignorant and the ulettered. 
They may not yet put their Anger right on 
the spot from where all this confusion and 
helplessness springs; but their intuitions are 
unmistakably guiding them to an approxi¬ 
mately correct approach to the keys of the 
situation; that all this confusion springs 
from the obligation to serve certain 
entrenched vested interests which Anance 
the parties respectively into power and 
opposition leadership. And this very true 
intuition has been leading to an increasing* 
measure of distrust of all political parties. 

Now. therefore, would seem to be the 
time for people of education, imagination 
and rectitude to come forward and begin 
to discharge their responsibilities to the 
society to which they belong, especially if 
they have any regard for the democratic 
society and desire it to survive these on¬ 
slaughts upon its existence and stability. In 
« democratic society every individual has 
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his direct and positive responsibiflties to 
the political system. The more educated 
and better established have a correspond- 
infily greater responsibility to undertake 
in this behalf. There are no doubt serious 
deterrents in the way. For one thing, the 
process of electioneering has been made so 
inordinately expensive that it has gone 
wholly beyond the reach of the normally 
honest and educated person. But the people's 
patience and tolerance of current political 
management and careerism nf the parties 
in the legislature^ have been rapidly reach¬ 
ing a crucial desparotion point and it has 
become urgent and imperative that those 
large numbers among our honest and 
educated people whoso love for their 
country is more genuine ond exceed their 
love of personal comfort and peace, should 
come forward to step out and do something 
to arrest this dangerous trend by Introduc¬ 
ing a more wholesome note and honest effort 
untainted by self-interest and careerism 
into the management of the political organs 
of the nation, so that democracy 
may survive. Results adequate to the needs 
of the situation will necessarily toke long 
to properly fructify; years of patient 
effort and painstaking endeavour would 
have to be put into the process. But a 
beginning has to be made some time and at 
some ponit and the present would seem to 
be a very opportune one for the purpose. 

It is, perhaps, some measure of the 
desparate national need in this behalf that 
a group of such people in West Bengal end 
elsewhere have, only recently, begun to 
make some serious but ,yet, too feeble efforts 
in this direction. The group, will have to 
satisfy themselves that they sponsor for the 
elections only those whose reliability* by 
every measurement, is beyond all suspicion 
or question. It is good that they have 

' publicly declared that th«y 
end will never become one. We assurr^e 
that they mean that they do not Intend, like 
the other wdating parties In the country. 


to creatte vested interests in the country’s 
politics for themselves for, as we have al¬ 
ready commented, all political parties will 
remain suspect in the present murky at¬ 
mosphere and will not easily be able to 
gain anybody’s confidence and trust. It it 
still better that in the group we find the 
names of some whose intellectual, social 
and moral standing in the community 
Is very high ; this, above everything else, 
is what is most urgently needed to-day. Hie 
results at the ensuing elections that they 
may hope lo obtain may be very inadequate; 
their preparation has been too short. But 
whatever the results may be. that should 
not disappoint nor deter them from con¬ 
tinuing their very laudable effort into the 
future beyond the immediate elections; if 
they are really honest about their professions 
that they have been led into the public 
arena by the horrifying spectre of cra&i 
mismanagement, nepotism and corruption 
in every field of political activity in the 
country from which, they felt that the 
country and the people must be rescued,, 
cost what it may. then they cannot give up 
even if they were to be currently defeated 
at the polls. 

When Thieves Fall Out 

The pressures within the Congress party, 
it has been quite obvious for a considerable 
period, have been steadily mounting over 
the years distorting, in very large measure, 
the monolitithic image of the ruling party. 
But ^ internecine dissensions witnih 

the party hove been of comparatively minor 
significance. The top leadership of the 
party appeared to remain indestrucUvely 
cohesive in spite of pressures fc^m incre¬ 
asingly dissident rank-and-file foUowinge 
of the party. But some time ago occasional 
evidence of serioug dissensions among the 
top-ranking elite of the party came out* 
One such occasion was when the late Jawa- 
harlal Nehru wu obliged to dispense wt^ 
the services of several of his senior CaUhet 
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colleagues in accordance with the require* 
jnenis of what since become ootorioui 
«s the Kamraj Plan. Although the step 
was taken reportedly to reinforce the organic 
.zational strength of the ruling party at iti> 
base for which the constant guardianship 
and supervision of some of the scniormost 
leaders of the party was &ud to have been 
urgently called for, it was not a convincing 
enough pretext. What appcai*ed to be the 
cause of the so-called Kainraj Plan was thot 
the group really seized of power within t^c 
parly thus arranged to eliminate from 
effective authority some of the senior *01081 
and powerful personages within the ruling 
coterie who, for one reason and another, 
had incurred the displvasuie of the real 
powers behind the seem^ and had thus bo- 
come pcrsona-Don grala. It was quite obvious 
that with all his personal glamour, the late 
Jawahorlal Nehru had already begun to 
lose his grip over the parly machinery und 
had to yield to pressure:^ if he had at all to 
maintain liis own position of undisputed 
and unrivalled leader of the parly and his 
Government. 

With hi^ sudden passing away things 
again threatened to assume critical propor¬ 
tions and a fresh power-struggle within the 
party seemed almost inevitable. With a 
measure of commendable adroitnt'ss, how¬ 
ever, the leaders who really mattered 
averted such a contretemps by putting up 
the late Lai Bahadur Shastri as the succes¬ 
sor. There was a great deal to commend 
Lai Bahadur Shastri to them as the obvious 
choice for the succession. Throughout his 
long incumbency, first in the AlCC and 
later as a member of the Union Cabinet as 
Railway Minister and then, 
break, us Home 
the most docile of human 
top-ranking Congress party leaders, 
was, apparently, a man without any kind of 
peraonal ambition and the least obstreperous 


an easily amenable quaaUty who coiold be 
made to toe the line chalked out for him with* 
out question or demur. Soon enough, how¬ 
ever, it became quite clear how mistaken 
they had been in their estimate of the charac¬ 
ter of Lai Bahadur Shastri. He remained un* 
failingjy quiet and unassuming, but he manag¬ 
ed within a very short while of ascending 
ihe Prime Minbtcriul guddi-e to prove that 
that he had a mind of his own which could, 
without any out word show of either strength 
or subservience, brush aside all extraneous 
and outride influences and pri'ssures with 
complete urconcern. It is said liial he very 
s<Hm made it explicitly clear to the Congress 
FfCsidcnl that within the broad framework 
of the party inanffo.il<» at the la?^t polls the 
conduct of his (J^wernment was his own 
affair into which ho would tolerate no kind 
of inlcrv(‘nti<in or interference from parly 
bosses. In one vita! matter alone, it would 
appear, he wus unable to dernonstmte any 
njcasuic of effective strength,—that is, in 
dealing with the increasingly muggy food 
situation in the country. But liorc also hij 
failure was due more lu his realistic assess¬ 
ment of the weoknesw's of the administra¬ 
tive structure ho had inherited than to any 
kind of readiness to compromise with the 
unspoken demands of the concerned vested 
interc.sLs—official and otherwise—which he 
made quite clear, when he deprecated the 
&> called plan to introduce full statutory 
rationing in the country on a very wide 
scole covering all towns ^nd industrial 
complexes with a^xipulatfon of—down to— 
300.000 nnd more and even 100,000 end more. 
It may be recalled that he said that intro* 
ducing statutory rationing in cities with 


trative resources of the Government to 
cover even this comparatively small area of 


administrative responsibility involved in 
QMong them. It seemed likely that to those the introduction of statutory rationing, 
Who weilded the real power In the Govern- in itself, could not be said to be 
%ent from behind the scenes, he would be quite adequate ; to widen this area so 


after a short populations of 1 , 000,000 and more would 
Minister, he seemed to be have to cover, in the aggregate, a population 
beings among of roughly about 17,000,000. The adminis- 
He 
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materially as to cover all towns and indiis* that Sba«ti was so suddenly carried away 
trial complexes with population^ of 300,000 by the cruel hand of fate at the very mo- 
and more—which would have to rou^y ment when after so much of preliminary ^ 
cover a population of well over 45,000,000 obstacles and troubles he had at last been 
in the existing state of the Goveniment*s able to sign a joint agreement at Tashkbent - 
administrative resources, would be com- with the President of Pakistan. Otherwise f 
pletely beyond its power to accept. il is quite possible, there might have been m 

But the clearest picture of Lai Bahadur quite a tussle for power between him and .r 
Shastri, the man of iron will and character the Patty Syndimt^. 

was presented when he had to deal with The Syndicate, after Shastri's demise 

the Pakistani wur upon indie. He f^iced the had grown m wisdom and was now prepared ; 
ordeal splendidly and proved himself a to take necessary measures to find a 
real leader of men and his Cloverruneat. nominee for the Prime Minister's office who 
And even after the Pakistanis were virtual* would be, heart and souJ, their absolute 
]y routed and U.S-British pro-Pakistani slave and quisling. During the short tew ! 
pressures w'enl on building up through the months Mrs. Indiro Gandhi has been in the 
U.N. to bnrnboozle India into accepting cflice. she has proved how abjectly she haa 
terms of a fresh cease-fire which were become the Syndicate’s slave. In the 
neither basjcally right nur were juiUhed dissmissal of Shri GuUarilal Nanda^not 
by the actunlitie.s oT (he miUtary sUuatjon, th^ he ever deserved to have been 
he remained quite steadfast in his deter* elevated to the position which he had con* . 
minatk.ii to ignore these and extract Icgi- tinued to so ineptly occupy (or so long^ 
timnlc terms in India's favour befoie he and what followed, the hand of the Syndl* , 
would agree l<» another cease-hro against cute has become all too obvious; one very 
Pakistan. Unfortunately, however, he was prominent mernWr of the Clique even went 
prevented frr rn living uplo his initial stand svfaros to publicly assert that he was mainly 
in this bcl><^]f. not merely because these responsible for booting the former out. The . 
pressures wont on ceaselessly mounting, prescanl Prime Minister made a brief but 
but primarily because his own party wholly futile attempt to assert her Inde* 
colleagues f<»rced hi.s hand.s in the mailer, pendence when she practically asked for : 
Finally at Tashkhont his steadfast refusal the resignation of some of her very promt* 
to accept any condition that would have nent Cabinet colleagues, but had to give up 
the effect of compromising India's wholly and abjectly retract almost at the very * 
legitimate position in respect of the so-called next moment. Instead, the opportunity was 
Kashmir question, earn^ him the admira- taken by the bosses to force her hands to ' 
tion of the whole world. That Shastri proved dispense with the services of some of her 
quite a disappointment to those of his party Cabinet members who, for one reason and . 
colleagues who had mistakenly supposed another, had earned the formers’ displeasure. H 
that in him they had found an easily and had thus become pepsoiia-non*grata; . 
amenable yes-man was soon obvious and one them has since defected from the Party,. 
those who are popularly knewn under the itself. 

aggregate appellation, the Syndicate, had The Syndicate, apparently, is the 

already begun to propound a thesis of party strongest factor in Congress Party polities . 
leadership and the Government which has to-day and, hence, In the country’s political : 
since become quite notorious as the Ranchi prospects in the immediate future. Wth 
Thesis. It was fortunate for the Syndicate the general elections coming on. they have 
though, perhaps, equally unfortunate for been ruthlessly eliminating most of their ; 
the country and even the Congress party, detractors and rivals, with the result that ' 
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Congress has become a vast writog 
^«it*bouse of polypbooous discord. The 
; Internal dissensions within the Congress in 
Kerala, Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra 
haa long been endemic. In West Bengal 
new factions developed when the former 
P.C.C. President, a former Minister of the 
State Government end a Congress man of 
long standing and unimpeachable character, 
was booted out hy the ruling faction within 
the party. In Rajasthan and. lastly, in 
Bihar also, the party appears to have 
seriously broken up Into fresh and powerful 
factions. In other, perhaps less important 
regions also, the Congress appears to be a 
house divided as, for instance, in the Union 
territory Tripura. In Orissa the long-stand¬ 
ing dissensions within the party appears 
now to have degenerated frankly into a 
struggle for power. In Assam the rumbles 


rat fjUfCAXf; im 

that no honest and well*mtentioned person 
of quality and substance could successfully 
venture into the arena of popular elections. 
Universal adult franchise, normally con¬ 
sidered an expression of the most progres* 
sive aspects of democratic development 
has become, in the peculier conditions 
and circumstance^ of this country, a 
very handy and effective tool in the hands 
of the unscrupulous and the affluent tc 
exploit the popular vote. When the matter 
was being considered in the Constituent 
Assembly at the time of approving the final 
draft of the Indain Constitution, the Presi¬ 
dent himself, the late Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
was reported to have been vehcmentl^f 
opposed to the measure. The writer had an 
opportunity of personally asking the former 
as to whether this was true and his reasons 
for such opposition. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 


beneath the surface are none too Inaudible. 
Taken all in all, the Congress presents a 
sorry spectacle of disintegration and 
disaffection. 

Anyone with a sense of history could 
easily discern that something like this was 
bound to happen in the long run. The 
Congress, even from the beginning of its 
inheritance of the sceptre of power, has 
been proving itself wholly unsuited by both 
the personal character of those who com¬ 
prised its ruling coterie and their individual 
intellectual and moral equipment—with, 
of course a few very honourable exceptions 
here and there—to bear the responsibilities 
of democratic governance. They were frank¬ 
ly out to exploit the spoils of power for 
' themselves and their spon^rs and patrons, 
mostly belonging to certain favoured and 
tong-entrenched vested interests. It 
mainly the latter's financial support that 
’ has, so far, enabled he 
the last 

win increasingly 


was a man of intellect with an acute sense 
of history. He had replied that in a tradi¬ 
tional society like ours where the people 
were wholly unacquainted with the tech 
niques of democratic government and the 
positive responsibilities of electorates in 
maintaining such a standard,—in a societ) 
especially where the level of literacy among 
the people was so infinitesimally low, uni¬ 
versal adult franchise, he said, might easily 
degenerate into a dangerous tool in the 
hands of those who accidentally Inherii 
power to rule the people despotically Ir 
perpetuity. Unfortunately political pre 
ssures from his old colleagues was able, 
ultimately, to eliminate his effective oppo* 
sition to the measure, but what he ap^e* 
bended might happen as an inevitable con 
.sequence appears now to have come to pass 


wej The Congress had, by an accident of history, 
inherited power from the &ritUh in India 
Congress party at despite its earlier and repeated pledges tc 
three quinquennial elections, to the contrary and ignoring, at the time, th( 
overwhelming majorities wise counsels of Mahatma Gandhi. Power 


|n the Union Parliament and in the State they say, corrupts and abaoiute powei 
legislatures. The Congress had made the corrupts absolutely. The corrupting inllu 
flections deliberately far too expensive so ences of power appears to have spread tc 
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all ranka of tha Congrasa leadership who 
soon, with the spoils of power within their 
own little grips, came to equate the interests 
of the country and the people with those 
of the power-interests of their own party 
and most of the more powerful ones among 
them even went to the length of equating 
the interest^ of the party with those of 
their own selfish desires. If one were to be 
wholly truthful—although it may take a 
great deal of courage to own it^-even 
Pandit Jawaharlel Nehru who was at one 
time regarded by the entire Indian people 
as the very epitome of selfless devotion and 
dedication to the service of his country and 
his people was found, after a few years of 
Office as the first Prime Minister of Indie, 
to have had feet of clay. The evils which 
he allowed to be perpetrated when he 
might easily have nipped them in the bud, 
has been a heritage of disaster not merely 
to his own political party, but alas, to 
the whole country and all the people of 
India! 

Congress, thus, has enjoyed monolithic 
powers of governance over the country for 
very nearly two whole decade^ now. And, 
what is the result ? One is reminded of 
the picture conjured up Rabindranath's last 
testament to the world—his Olsis In Qvi- 
il^tlon-^in which he had accused the 
British to have been leaving behind what 
he called a ''vast heap of futility” after two 
centuries of rule over India. What the 
British had not been able to achieve in 
evil doing and in their exploitation of the 
weak and the innocent, our Congress masters 
have oudlone by a long margin within 
less than a couple of decades. Education, 
food, public order and security, a long and 
unbroken vista of frustration, distress, 
insecurity and disorder and an innumer¬ 
able host of consequent evils unfold before 
our eyes, How many centuries it will take 
for the evib and the wrong-doings of barely 
two decades to be healed, only the future 
historian can possibly forecaste. 


There is, however, a very feint silver 
lining to be discerned in the remote horizon. 
When thievee, an old English aphorism 
states, fall out, honest men into their own» 
The thieves who comprise the CongressV 
kitchen appear now to have been falUnf' 
out among themselves in real earnest. So' 
long as the top leadership remained cohesive 
and unbroken, minor dissensions • among . 
lower rank and file did not seem to matter * 
so very materially. But during the last 
few weeks some very vitally placed top 
leaders of the party have hnally broken out 
of this thieves' kitchen. There is every 
evidence tha^ the process of disintegration 
has, at long last, started in right earnest. 
But whether this will enable the honest to 
come into their legitimate inheritance will, 
have to largely depend on the use to which' 
they ere able to turn the present opportunity 
which the ineptitudes and worse of the ruling 
party has been so forcefully presenting 
itself to them. If the Congress has been 
inept and worse«*and there is little ques¬ 
tion that it has been so—the so called 
opposition parties have given no better, 
account of themselves. The aame story of 
manouvering for power and preferment 
has marked the working of the opposition as 
a whole. Most of them have been minor 
splinter^; of the parent Congress party itself. 
There was only one party of some strength 
which had an ideology and on objective^ 
right or wrong—of its own; but even this 
one party appears now to have been break¬ 
ing up on the rocks of personal interest and 
power-positions. Along with the ruling ^ 
party, they have been completely impervi¬ 
ous to the people’s rights, desires and 
interests. No one can seriously look up to 
any of them to bring succour to the people 
from the piosonous effects of two decades 
of Congress misrule. 

The whole future will have to tuni' 
around the awakening of the basic awars^ 
ness of the people's natural leaders, 
educated intellectuaU, those in the learned 
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professions, thinkers end others, of their U^. Security Council has not diceived eny 
‘ positive responsibilities to e democratic of them end they have been clamouring for 
order of society. The work, as I have often both widening the area of sanctions which, 
observed in these columns, will have to be a to Britain's embarrassment, would have the 
long and painstaking one. There must not result of bracketing South Rhodesia and 
be any thought of personal reward for South Airica together so far as the appJica- 
those who are willing and courageous tion of the proposed sanctions were con* 
enough to take up this onerous responsibili- cemed. It is notorious how, immedietetly 
ty and the ardent and almost heart*break- after the expulsion of South Africa from 
ing work. If this is done, then, surely, the the Commonwealth on the ground of South 
honest men will eventually be able to claim Africa's policy of apartheid which, in spite 
their own. It is encouraging to see that ot South Africa's plea that it was a domestic 
some individuals have just begun to think matter and wholly outside the jurisdiction 
in those terms. Some of them have even of the Commonwealth's consideration—a 


started to organize the necessary machinery 
with a view to making a beginning towards 
this very necessary end. Results are bound 
to be only infinitesimal, having regard to 
the very little preparation that ha^ gone 
Into this new effort before Ihc ensuing 
Sections. If all this effort is, however, just 
a flash-in*the*pan eind merely a pre-election 
project, nothing will have been gained. The 
effort must be kept up beyond the elections 
into the next five years and, perhaps, even 
into the following five years after them. 
Only then can the honest come into their 
own. 


plea which she has maintained before ihc 
U.N. all through the years and from the 
counsels of which she mighi have been ex¬ 
pelled cre long had it not been for the 
support of the Anglo'U.S. lobby in the U.N. 
—the African and Asian members of the 
Commnow(*4Jth who arc in an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, were not prepared to counten¬ 
ance, the British Government concluded 
separate bi-lateral treaties with the South 
A^can Government which have had the 
result not merely maintaining their old 
relationships intact but even to have brought 
them closer together. At that time some 
members of the Commonwealth felt that it 


Rhodesia and the Commonwealth would be proper for most Afro-Asian mem¬ 

bers of the Commonwealth to withdraw 


Britain’s Prime Minister Mr. Wilson's 
desperate maneuvers to save the Common¬ 
wealth while at the same time pampering to 
the not merely juridically illegal but also 
politically wholly immoral White minority 
rulers of South Rhodesia can be aptly 
likened to tight-rope walking. But all his 
adroitness in the game notwithstanding, 
}iis efforts to maintain a precarious balance 
appears to have come a cropper. In the fir^t 
Instance he appeared to have banked too 
much on the gullibility and the weaknesses 
of his African and Asian partner^ in the 
jCommonwealth. His apparent show of 
widening the area of sanctions against the 
fltegal South Rhodesian regime through the 


from the Association as, clearly. Britain's 
new relationship with the South African 
regime demonstrated her active acceptance, 
even tacit approval of the latter’$ reprehensi¬ 
ble and immoral racial policies. Unfortu¬ 
nately India and some other members were 
not quite prepared to take any decisive 
decision on the question and the whole 
movement ended in a continuing stalemate. 

Very much a similar situation has now 
been created in respect of Britain vis-a-vis 
South! Rhodesia, l^e normal and the 
obvious thing for Britain to do would have 
been when Ian Smith unilaterally declared 
Rhodesian independence rejecting Britain’s 
proposals for alternative measures for 
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future progress towards such en end, for 
Britain to have taken police action and to 
have dealt with the rebel Smith regime as 
it would deserve to have been dealt with 
under the ordinary laws regulating the 
relationship between Britain and her 
colonies. But this Mr. Wilson and his 
Government have steadlitslly refused to do. 
What hn has been attempting 1o do instead 
is so transparently obvious that this should 
not haw deceived anyone except, |xrrhaps, 
those who would find it their odvantage 
to bo so coccived- •Drilain'sj latest stunt of 
bringing the matter up bedore liio U.N. 
and which has h'd to mejisurc of discom* 
fituro for Im.t, sh<mld not. cxjually di^coive 
any one It is quite clear that Mr. Wilson's 
(•ovornirioni, tu bpile of its MM.’jUed social* 
ird ide<dogy arv not <[ujle sorry that Ton 
Sjnith shoiiUl liavi* relxdliously si"zt*d indc* 
pc?ndcnce so ihal While dominance in this 
last ujnong jho African coUrnics may be 
Kavc^d and porpotuaLod, 

And, yet. strangely enough. Afro-Asian 
members of Iho Comm<ujWeallh MX'm to 
bo opparently reluctant lo enter the list.*; 
for a shown-down with Great Britain on 
this is.suc. The legal pcisiium as legards 
members of the Common wealth <dher than 
Britain sowins to be a little eontus'tl. The 
British Crown lias been accepts 1 as the 
formal titulary head of the Commonwealth. 
In the cireumstaruvs it may be dcmlr.iul if 
it would be juridically 1 enable lor the 
Commonwealth lo expel Britain from her 
counsels. If it were not so. such members 
of the Commonwealth as may be willing or 
determined lo break off their relations 
with Britain as members of the sotim* 
commonwealth of free and independent 
nations, may ha\'e the altcnxdivc of ihem* 
eelves withdrawing from lie Common¬ 
wealth. This, for many reasons, many of 
them are reluctont m do. promirent among 
them being India. There seems to be a 
notion that the Afro-Asian members of the 
Commonwealth, most of whwr are saddled 
with under-developed econoniic-s, are not 
in a position to jeopardise the economic, 
technological and other assistance whveh 
they receive from Britoin by breaking away 
from the Commonwealth. This, on assess* 
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ment, may be an entirely erroneous supposi¬ 
tion. If the Afro-Asian members of the 
Commonwealth receive a great deal of 
assistance from Britain in their national deve¬ 
lopment projocu; by way of foreign exchange 
credits, technological know-how and in other 
ways which arc seemingly important to 
them, it is equally important for Britain 
to maintain the present relationship with 
these countries for they provide to her the 
largest and an olinost ilUmiiablo dumping 
ground for her obsolete and derelict indus¬ 
trial equipment which would olherwi.se sell 
for mere scrap value and an almost fabul¬ 
ously remunerative market for her uiiem- 
ployablcs who arc sent out to these countries 
in droves masquerading as technalogik>U 
while, in real fact, they are no better than 
merely bilaiti karigar^ or mechanics. Their 
only supcrioiity lo the indigenous mechanics 
In most of these countries is that they 
come with an aura of pre.^iUge and that they 
con. generally, spell and sign their own 
names m English, which these indigenous 
mechanics are mostly unable to do yet. 

Rhodesia, however, has now become a 
crucial test of the bona lidcs of both Britain 
and her Afru*Asian follow members of the 
Commonwealth. If certain basic piinciples 
rather than mere considerations of expedi¬ 
ency and gain were Vo regulate the aeci* 
sions and actions of a (lovcinmeut. Britain 
ctiuld not possibly evade the obligation, in 
conformity with her declared racial policies, 
of eliminating the rolK'l Smith regime ol 
South Rhodesia and thus rescue the over¬ 
whelming ef>lr)urcd nrajority population of 
the Country Irom the oppressive domination 
of a small minority of whites led by Smith 
and ]**s iiiigal Government. Similarly if 
India and the otlier Afro-Asian members of 
the Commonwealth were to place ihek 
declared principles ahead of matterj which 
may bo considered expedient in the nation¬ 
al interest at the moment, they could not 
possibly tolerate or countenance the racial 
discrimination inherent in Britain's dealingi 
with South Rhodesia as well as her rela¬ 
tions with the Govenunent of South Africa 
via-a-vis other end. especially, coloured’ 
members of the Commonwealth. Unless 
the Afro-Asian group in the Commonwealth 
awaken to a aenae of their positive respon- 
sibiLities in this behalf and until they are 
prepared to take decisive action in pui- 
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suance of tbeir basic sockil objectives, 
Britain will not be pursuaded to do the 
right thing by her Afro-Asian colleagues in 
the Commonwealth. Once this can be done, 
the sheer force of self-interest will compel 
Britain's hands to take both decisive and 
purposeful action withuot shilly-shallving 
as she hes been doing so lung. The British 
Government may be prepared to indulge 
the obstreperous ness of their Rhodesian 
cousins; that this readiness to do so will 
stop short, if wc know anything of British 
character, ai the point beyond which they 
would be likely to materially hurl their 
own interests. If lack of decisive action 
meant the inevitable ccs.sa5ion of the Afro- 
As'au members, Britain would ceastr to be as 
indulgent and soft-handed as she has iK^en 
so long, for she would stand to loose fai 
more from the defection of the Common¬ 
wealth than she would be over likely 
to gain by putting the interests of the 
White minorities of South Rhodesia ebovr 
those of the native population. This, the 
,Afro-Asian mcmihers. of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations should clearly 
understand. 

National Council of Education 

Sixty years ago some of our most 
nent national leaders of those Umes, with 
the late Surenaro Nath Banerjea at their 
van, announced the decision at a public 
meeting held in Wellington Square, Calcutta, 
that to enable the people of the country to 
realise their responsibiLitiCi to the Mother¬ 
land, a national bias must be given to our 
system of education. They fell that the 
structure of education in the counU'y, 
especially at the secondary and university 
levels. Dependent as it was upon official 
British patronage and support, it would not 
be able—on the country it was purposefully 
designed not to—invest the country’s 

growing manhood with that sense of nation¬ 
al awareness and self-respect which was 
an essential ingredient towards nation 
building and which could alone bo achieved 
through a truly national univeriUty. 

It was v/ith this end in view that at the 
public meeting referred to above, it was 
'decided to constitute an educational society 
which was to be known as the National 
Council of Education. Donations for the 
projected Institution were asked for at the 
meeting itself and a very generous gift was 
once promised by a prominent citizen of 


the metropolis. Shri Subodh Chandna 
MuUick who at once was invested with the 
honourable appellation, Raja, for his 
munificence to this national cause. 

National Council of Education 
organized e National College in Calcutta 
with a number of national high schools in 
dilTerenl district towns of the province 
But, perhaps, the most significant among 
the institutions organized by th(> Council 
was the Bengal Technical Institute which 
was originally located ol Miiraripukur, near 
Maniklela in North Calcutta. This Insti* 
tute had to fight a hard, long-continued and 
relentless battle nut merely to keep itscU 
going but also to mainl^ain n level of 
engineering educat'on which would be 
comparable in its slandnrdf^ to those of Ihe 
best among the Government con I rolled and 
financed institutions in the field. It was a 
hard and relentless struggle for survival 
ond the immense amount of sacrifice and 
selfless dedication that went into the 
process by iU extremely poorly paid teach¬ 
ing and other staff should always be 
remembered with gratefulness by the 
nation. 

It was not until the princely gift by 
the late Dr. Rashbehari Ghose came into 
the hands of the Institution and it was 
shifted to a more commodious site in 
Jadavpur in the South of the metropolis, 
that the Institution could emerge out of the 
woods and start of! to a period of rapid 
development. In course of time it earned a 
great reputation and some time after 
independence its status was elevated to 
that of a full-fledged university with Dr. 
Triguna Sen, himself an old student of 
Bengal Technical Institute, as the first 
rector. 

Under Dr. Sen’s far sighted and very 
sensible lerdership, the Jadavpur University 
has now eamed the status of one of the 
most progressive educational complexes in 
the country and some of its faculties, 
especially in the fields of engineering and 
fundamental science, ere already regarded 
as being am wig the most progressive. What 
is especially signiftcant in the context of 
the present times, this has been one of the 
few Indian Universities which does not 
appear to have been touched by the current 
violence of student unrest, such excellent 
student-teacher and student-adnrinlstratlon 
relation has been established here. 



IS A NEW IMAGE FOR BUDDHISM IN THE MAKING ? 
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What }i4« »crv«\l |o (>rovok«* XhU follow mg 
coramriit, was a fi-pape artidc puhllsheil in Time 
fnlernfUional magazine <An>crlnm^ IWmLer, 

]1, 196*1. Thofti* who umlcrMafKi ilir i^nrrent 
Xennonn hrou^lil about h> rolU.war iiiul 
of Vontainnjeia\ will i\\m» umtcrMaiicI lliat when 
Time mapa^ln*^ pists fi ita-irt- 1 (» aiiv Hmii*. il h nol 
otkty vital aa worhl inlorr-t, ii roilrds a |>owerlul 
trenJ as wrlk. Tinw jmJ jK*rhap9 many 

in ihe Wf^l, are r»*adiiii^ out for an answri* to 
lliK conduct of like Vifliiamrsc Huddld'^t monkn 
and olhera jii ihr Bo(ld]n^t world, ond wo shall 
Iry to anawpr this to the of our aldlitv and 
experience. One of the qiicMlorN fioeed in thU 
urtiele er<*m« lo refil l the goaeral rceonimenl 
which reads os fcdlow's : 

‘"Are TH Quun^ and the '»ther Hiiddht^t 
leaders naive or villainous, or both ? \re 
they merely inciui’islriit m the pniml VUl« 
namese bishi(»ri ? Are lliev nalioiialMlrc or 
Communist dupes ? Whateve r the answer, 
much of il lies eml>e<l<hxl in the nr> riad 
iradilinns of a izreal faith, noldr. piiz/liii;z 
to the W'esI, durnhlc. and '•liarplv rli.illeujr* 
e<l by the tiunlrm people.” 

Many also are those ui the ‘<iviluu*d* world 
ivho await hopetully for the eold war to abate that 
a morn positive poricMl of eonstruclfve arliori rati 

be expressed in the afTairs of Fast and Wr^a. For 
over 15 yearn, an unendinp ‘war of nerves', |)oli- 
tical and eoim<»mic juppling amonp nations, have 
left the readers of newspajwrs jittery and hroiub 
ing while neurosis and psychosis increases yearly 
to fill Western hoapllals lo fiverflowing. An<? now, 
when the carefully laid plans of VontainmonC to 
surround and control the ‘enemy* fade inti> mists 
of illusion. Ihe planners arc seen as fnKrated. 
unpredictable and surely anpr\ men. 

Now the new trend of ‘name ralliiip* and hate 
provoking is already ‘cen in tl«* journiilislie 
wjffort of Western nrwsrw ri to direct attention to 
I pious influenres s.iid to ‘defeat* tlic noble, 
to cold-war. Time mapaxine, in writing 
iheir G-pagea acciiunl oji the rise TluddhUl re* 

I hellion in Asia which frgslrutcs the planners of 
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eold*war. focuses Its wbito-lighl of journalistic 
)H>w'er on the traditional monk who i» said to 
h«ivr made an alniul tum from docility and good- 
neSH. u, |Ndilieal anrl malerialislic attachment and 
eiitiinglemeot. ^ 

It appears then that the ‘now image for 
Buddhism* will suffer greatly or such politically 
keyed information tu deiTV "degenerwy* in Buddh¬ 
ist developnieni will cause millions tu thoughlfullv 
exaniihe the fac ts and bring about a needed 
"hnii^wdeaning* In all Buddhist lands. The arli- 
I'le of Time niagaxine i« well researched and surely 
it*v*eals a number of facts nut tou well-known in 
cither Asia or the West. Also, the*author of 
this particular article bus mure than average in¬ 
terest and insight on the lluddhuV noble doc¬ 
trine as this was revealed in early Buddhist- 
thought*. But he also employed th<* ugly colour* 
ing of piditleal op|M»rluni«m lo destroy the 
brighter eolours of goml reporting. 

f.et it Iw said then that my reason for "stand* 
jxig up it* Im* counted* fas a Buddhi.st) lies in the 
thought that I am nn stranger to the subject of 
Buddhist develojmnml in South Fast Asia. Actu* 
allv. I have spent several years in the Bobe as a 
Buddhist monk nnif have taught anxi lectured U* 
voung student monks from some 5 different 
Asian countrh-*. Fmm such go<id rontact 1 
have teamiHl the inner fee fines and nhjeetives of 
Buddhists ihnuighout the Far East. Moreover, 
mv «4>’(Mtdarv* reaction to Time magazine's arti* 
<’le, was to ri'mirid myself faiid others) that ours 
Is not the pmhletn In pr(»tert «>e<'l8rian attach¬ 
ment and Invailics to “Buddhism**, hut to sec 
<ueh movement, degenerate nr otherwise, as 
merelv the outgrowth of world upheaval and thr- 
rrsult of misguided men, fmonks and others) 
who fail to read .md live th(' Buddha'^s clearly 
oulline<l guhtanc'e. Also tho^e who reason along 
such lines, must know that the planners of cold- 
war threaten, invade and destroy Buddlilst lands. 
If I lien there a it* seen monks who ‘break ihetr 
silence' lo prevent sueh adion can this he called 
‘degenerary* ? Amung tLe»e rnonki are wen of 
wisdom who know the tendency of ambiliout gnd 
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<^goceDlric nwn lo olhers up**. Koret is a 
atrikiog example of thiA. 

Let Ufi U^gin a more wr>rlliy analy»is of tbia 
situation }iy saying tliat Buddhist dcveloproenl 
in South East A>ia. nas u process tliul only the 
honest hlsioriuin van ably assess. It was as much 
a *hlL-anri-iiir>s* inou mcnl in the life of humans 
ns anything comparable* lo Western lands. But 
now the present inroads lhal fc»reign intervention 
ami cold'war inaki<s on Buddhist hinds compels 
some unification of uinis and obptiivrs to sur* 
vjvi\ heme a •Inmsc-clcaning* is in oriler. Tliis 
is a '‘late MIC III rif Tact even as acrurate as the 
kno^^(cdge ilmf (he \trr%fut cold*war must explode 
into pl.irihg (liiioc t xposinu it us u medium for 
power and new inarkcN and not the *peQce pro* 
mot itig* itifluenee Wolcrn jfiurnalists picture it 
to be. (.idoniidisru and cidd-war are acliially 
one nml the same influence if wr are lo Im'Uc^c 
liislory and review' the ncgaiive movemeni of 
Vo Mil gal, Spain, Fjiglaiid and other European 
countries who M*rit iirnictl ships and men (o the 
unexplored regron»‘ of the Fur K41SI in s«*areh of 
trade and loot. Fold^war has only taken on new 
propcrlions abe(h*d by niodern t*^)chologv and 
vuidd cominuoicniion r»f selfish men. For such 
action, a man of wlMloni will nof hlarnc whole 
Tiatimis bill will single ouL the guilty. 

But tills «ame liKlory further shows the 
c'pialfy iin|) 4 »rlaiU inclure <d a slow and painful 
nirocRieuI of ^^integration'* in human ofTairs 
hi ought about In a ‘shrinking* wt»rld, the sumc 
force I bat gave biiili to (be mid-war and desire 
id iiien (0 cotilrol I be lives nf olherf. A Shrink' 
ing' world would be cerlaiio to iticrea!^ contact 
ood eommuiiicaliim among human?, hut such ex¬ 
perience to the 1radition*heavy human mind would 
also l*e sure In c ause disruption and fear. Vsycho- 
iogieatly and faclually the ek*ment of ^change* ia 
painful to humans who have always expressed 
great fear when change rmlangered their gods, 
their tribes awl their tradilions. This Shrinking* 
world is no f»cnevo)enl plan for VvoluHon* in the 
affairs of men, 11 is an inevitable eonsertuence nf 
rtmtact and communicaiton. 

Here, ] shall omit any mention of the sordid 
hislory of the Western man pushing into the 
peaceful hut uncertain life of the Asian, because 
such argument is ndnlively unimportant in con¬ 
trast to die <»veru]l picture of the growing and 
m<^re powerful Ui^torK*al influence of conlact and 


cocDAiunicatJon in a modem setting* This present 
day action on the part of educators, politicians 
and the forward inarch of sciaitific and techno¬ 
logical aids does not actually balance the scales 
between Ea.st and West, nor does it erase the bru¬ 
tal history of the West. All ibat is said here, 
points up lo a typical Buddhistic view on Depen¬ 
dent Originalion*' to show h<»w events in history 
or the coming togelber of various influences, tend 
lo create situations and new forms. And this 
same priiiriple further reveals that the new forms 
rreate<l are tilings in the process <»f forever 'he* 
eoniing* i changing) fraught with the elements of 
change and litancr a« mderiee n(»w concludes. 

To clarify u few of the unmentioiird j>sy«ho- 
logieui ami historical facts not mcniionod in the 
7imc magiuinc article, let us turn (<> a Buddhist 
«*>cnt of great einiiiehcc anil movement and better 
known a* the (!batlha Saiigayaiia or First World 
i'onfercMce of Buddhists held during 19!>4-Sfi at 
Kangmrn, Burma. Burma invited ihouHarids of 
n*pre.-**iitative monks and lay men from almost 
every enutilry in Asia also including European 
Buddhists. The confercnec. convened with Tbera- 
vada uiul Mali ay ana seeU parlicipatijig side by 
side over ibis two year tu^riiwl during which time 
cfalNir.itc plain for the propagation of Buddhist 
Dorlrinc were inude but few earned fuit lo fiiii* 
tion. Aetuallv, m\ oI «iich ennfcrence^ wero held 
in various pnris of Asia with ibe same more or 
b's« negative ending of apathy and un*'ertamly on 
fibjntjvcK. One highly inIcUlgcnl monk from 
India who ullrruled all of these conferences des* 
crilied them to me as **window dressing** and even 
'political feelers’. He was indeed defiresaed with 
his experiences, seeing no effe<r|ivft aims in eon- 
('erled Buddhist action of the conferences. 1 can¬ 
not confirm this because 1 did not allend the con¬ 
ferences that followed the Chattha Sangayana at 
Rangoon. True, the Buddhist monk is no gravid 
nrganixer such as we will find among Western 
churchmen and business types. And because of 
this, when a world movement demanded organiza¬ 
tional *know-how* the Buddhist found himself not 

only ill equipped but hesitant and confused. But 
if we ore lo believe the reports coming in, he is 
learning foot * ' 

Tlien what happens when we examine this 
same picture from a purely psychological frame 
of reference? Day ofter day in that 100 acre 
compound the First World Buddhist ConfereAce 
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had named ^'Kaha Aye*' (Peace Pagoda), thouaanda 
of yellow and bruwn robed raonks of Theravada 
and Mahayana backgrounds experienced ihat 
greatest test that grows out of conlaci and com- 
municalion. Without lading loo fully aware of 
what was going on in their sulKonsrious minds 
to protect truditioiiul views, a great niajorily 
did feel the arising id rcbcnlmcnU os individual 
chalkmged indhiduul on iieJirf ami doctrine. 
1'hcii latrr, voulhful black•robe<l nionk.H of Japan 
j^oincxl the happy palliering to add to the fru»^ 
tratioii brought about by the coming together of 
men mote atuchi^l to ihclr M?ct than to 'wise- 
Uctac'hnient.’ Under such pressures, is then* any 
wonder that so little wu« done at the confer* 
eiu'cs V l^^ychologicji {a< 1 ot-^ inu^l be consider* 
ed. Ileiv wc sei* at oucc ilic power u( sectarian 
and idmiogicol attar bim'iiK as llie grralesi of 
disrupting inituences. Ilunmn temlrncirs to 
cling to idcoJogir-s even in th** fai^e of dangers 
Jiroijghi nlmut b> world upheaval were pres4*iil 
in these Hudillnst galbciings. 

Moreover, this brings up the »ludy of tbe 
mnhunical nuluje iif the bumaii mind to react to 
loyalties and tiadilional }»uUeriis long bcfotc miy 
reaction to leusoti lakes place. Working for the lK>t 
interests of the human kind is gencrallv s^-cond- 
ury tiinughi ; roUs and llic color of rolH> llasheik 
before the ne arc to(» often the priruun ron*idt-(u. 
lion of monks and ot)icr< wh<f leart to iheii s«>nsc 
of 'lov'iillv* and soH*allr<l dulv . Korlnnalely, there 
are •tlways mnr«* thoughtful jnonks and lav men to 
counterbafanre sucb error. 

In this more constrmlive criiirisni of m\ 
(rllow-fnen who wear the safron robe, 
and the obvious polilicat natun* of the Time maga¬ 
zine arib Ic. lei it be tcullmllfy >aid ibat both 
Studio'S are relaliveb ir^gnificant when we think 
in terms f>f live magnilude of human rrspofiMbili- 
lies in our mndetn and demanding world. P<dtli* 
clans or stale*-men are j a rely prone In touch the 
sacred coitfines of religious thoLght in any land- 
and it is only under the pressures of sanctioned 
cold-war and a ‘-o-callwl prdilieal cxpevliency that 
such ac 1 i<m i« taken. And it is ^Urangc indeed to 
see ami feel a note of lamcnr in the writing and 
account of the Titnr article, a type of lament emerg¬ 
ing from u Western journalist foi a religious for 
philosophic ah influeiwe .said to In* exclusively 
*Eaaterri\ Here the jouriuUsl wishes to give the 
impreiainn lhat he is ‘carrying llie halV for im¬ 
provement in Buddhisl thoughl and action ecfuatly 


» 

aa well as any Eastern adherenl might carry H. 

Also in the 6-page article of Ttmei there were 
accounts of overstressed situations regarding the 
Mxalled ‘abandoning* of the Buddha*a command* 
which made no nllowaiice of tolerance for young 
monk« in traming. 'fhe comment of distraction 
and negative criticism ran as folows : **. . . the. 
sandaled monks with shaven beads have abandoned 
Hu<lriba‘s command to be “still and motionlesa** 
and have plunged deep into pfditics. While most 
continue their usual duties of nu'ditaling, reading 
llu* w'riplures, leaching and begging, more and 
mun* of them urn busy issuing political manifes¬ 
toes. organising Hots, and working for the down¬ 
fall of gen'ernments.** 

line wr cnlrh the note nl ri'sc'Ulmenl and dia- 
t ration of tlu»«4* hIu^ plan or report the cold-war 
and wc rfuickly envision the jtoliliciun, the mlU- 
larlst and Mhers sitting in ^mokc-fillcd rooms 
smiliiigiv ilcluiting and resolving ihe fate of South 

Asia and Budcllii»t lands, mentioning them 
as *‘pu-b-ovcr-i“ leasiU comjuercd) ond destined 
lo lie Mibdncd according to the elaborate plans of 
I he planners. 

On the matter of monks dabbling in politics, 
th*‘ Buddhist world muet remind Time niagasine 
and all others invoUnl ihiit tbev have omitted' a 

4 

of criticism lo include the Roman Catholic 
rburcli in |Mlliln^. The Roman Catholic church 
seems nir»<«t proud of its idulilv to participate in 
To(* 2 iI. national and international political juggling 
uIlk'll mtiori no donbi Ii«l< rontributed to its abi- 
VXy lo survive and dominate. True, such action 
U foreign and **ven di-Iahtebd lo Ruddhi«t monks 
who n'lc'*ate siitli matlcrs tn trained statesmen. 
What hAti|K*ns t<» able «.tatc«ni**n in tiinc!^ of power¬ 
ful cold-vsar is another tonhidn jlion. but the fact 
is evident that when !«tatesmcu*-hip falls in Buddh¬ 
ist hind.*-, the responsibility of ibe monk bet^omee 
obvious and urgent. 

It seems most reasonable lo assume that follow¬ 
ing the c.vj)crience of the r*oId-war ‘experts* on 
what was gathered ahuol Laos and Cambodia, and 
the Idle of old wounds inflicted bv the Chinese and 
Koreans at an rattier period, the planners should 
have good reason to not only reflect on tlic cmer- 
grTK ‘0 of Buddhistic resistance, hut lo pul this 
feeling info an entirely difTcrcivt l\pc of protert.* 
But instead, llte reporinu takes the form of A 
wordy article lhat Ims the high potential to stir 
the already raw emotions of Western readers into 
greater ‘extrcmlsma* such as those felt by the Iiie* 
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, qbuitor^ of the Middle Agee to relight the firee of 
religious bate. Such action, tends to cancel out 
the long yean of coiistrxictive plsnnmg and hoping 
for fietler Eoet-West rclalionshipa that sincere 
people the world over have sought and laboured 
for. Jean^Paul Sartre the eminent French play* 
right and novelist refused the Nobel Prise on the 
argument that the best interests oi East-West com¬ 
munication and integration was endangered shouhl 
be accept a prize e%c1usively Western. 

Rut the mure thoughtful KuddhisU should 
find in the Time article some blessings in disguise. 
There was helpful iiiforniallon offered on the 
Seventh World I'cllowship Buddhist Conference at 
San nth, India which ('uTtvaied early in December, 
196^. ilere at the Deer Park of Sarnath where 
the Buddha some 2S0O years ago delivered bis 
first sermon to five dev<itfd followers, 150 Buddh¬ 
ist leaders from 25 iiuticMis gathered to res<»lvo 
Buddhist interests which is said by 7’<mc to have 
sounded more like a D.N. debate. Present were 
Russia's Venerable l^tmu Jumbal Dirji Gomboeve 
said to represent SOO.CMH) Soviet Buddhists and 
the conferences gui«t of honor the Dalai Lama 
now exiled in India. 'Ilte conference was said lu 
be highlighted by mol ton-pictures and lestintonies 
of South Viet Nam with the published slalcment: 
**The unified Vi^tnanreM* Kuddhist ^.tingregation 
•olemnly dei iares before the world I bat it avoids 
all activities which are opjKtrluni^. discriminating 
and pulilicul.’’ This con fere me, convening in the 
name of Buddhist elTort, in si'en by Tone magasine 
as a strange contract to that first nteeling of 5 
devout men who gut he reel to hear the Enlightened 
One expound the Four Nrdde I'rulhs with an ez- 
'oallencc that erhorcl around the world to the bene* 
'fit of men in all lands where education and cul- 
Sural advance has found expression. On this, we 
must agree. 

But most saddening of all was the puhlisheil 
. comment about the leadership’ of the Vietnamese 
,,aionk« Thich Tri Quang, said to be the emerging 
South Viet Nam’s top Buddhist leader, and the 
.same person who IchiV refuge in the American 
• Cmba«ey during those hateful days that prcnluced 
■Ae self sacrifice of monks and others in public 
' l^ces. Thich Tri Quang Is saickto have reacted 
do questions pul to him about politica by saying : 

all educated Buddhists. I don’t iike Com* 
fntuniim because it is atheistic. I sirunglv believe 
J^that Cottimunism ran never win.** How often 
[were similar slalemenls beard during the American 


political and racial upheavals in Geor^, Missi* 
ssippi, Alabama and even echoing as far north os 
Giicago and New York. Here was a little monk 
mooDtiog the same seotimenis of the cold*war 
planners, blown by the winds of chance to South 
East Asia. Such is the lamentable ignorance and 
misguidance to inflame the Asian and even those 
wearing the robe. A monk who has chanted 
Buddhist scriptures for many years, comes up 
with hate-provoking and short-sighted statements 
about Vinning and losing’ in a day of H-bomb 
development. Or to display his lack of understand¬ 
ing about *aihetsm’ within the framework of 
Buddhist-thought which is surely no mark of 
leadership or whotarship. 

in this same thought, we arc reminded of the 
American churchman who also lamented the pre¬ 
sence of ’atheism’ in 'godless’ countries through 
tile riewspjipers so long and loudly, giving birth 
lo cold*\vur and a chain-reaction of approval from 
leadership in all levels of American life. 'Mc<* 
Carlhyism’ emerged fr<im these ashes of firy hatu 
to threaten the political structure of a nation, imcl 
S(»-calUxl rrs|»ectable men look up the cry and the 
wave of cold-war ndled on uncontrolled and un- 
chal]enge<l. And now Buddhism stands in the 
path of ibis rolling storm of hate iit whose core 
is that ancient and unconscious (ear of the lt>sa of 
gods and ln*asure<l mental images of illusion. l*hc 
all Enlightened One could find no evidence of 
creator-gods and made this most emphatic in his 
teachings laying a firm foundation for his doc¬ 
trine in his Anieca, Dukkha, Anatta (Imperma¬ 
nence, Suffering, No-SelfK therefore, making of 
Buddhist-thought the mother of agnostic# and 
scientific outlook on the life processes. 

We who willingly and humbly stand up to 
lie counted in these trying days, must ask the 
question, 'Is this the beginning of the end for those 
who “fare forth” in ibe quest of enlightenment 
and higher values through education ? Are we 
as humankind inviting another D^k Age of priestly 
dominance and political corruption ? Or, will 
such threatening eventa slowly put an end to craas 
Ignorance and even stir the world’s thinking 
clement into a giant protest against hatred 
inciting propaganda and cold-war sanction ? Or, 
is it naive to believe that intelligence can usher 
In a new day of higher educational and spiritual 
standards ? All such questions are pregnant 
with potentials depending on the ‘winds of change 
and the movement of human energie*. 
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Another high point of huloricel interest is 
briefly referred to in the Tkne Article regarding 
the ^*march and counter march of conquorers in 
Asia** as an influence on Buddhist life and outlook. 
It is a known and historical fact that Buddhism 
has undergone painful experience at the hand of 
the conquorer, and i» also seen to change and 
flhsorh its various settings wherever it takn root. 
This is factual information when we review the 
events and envirunmenu of Buddhist life in 
India, Burma. CambiKlIa, l.avs, Viet Nam. Korea, 
Japan aiul other area< iti which the Doctrine of 
Dnliiditeohienl a as iutr<idured. 'rik* lines of 
g^Kxi inf(»riiiation that Time magazine omillnl 
was to state that any do<irine of enlightenment 
is relnlive in l>olh effm and fact,therefore to And 
wide vnrialioiks of the Buddha's teachings in 
ihenc lands mentioned, should l>e seen as n natural 
oulconie. And now that Buddhism has reached 
the West, it will take still another form under 
science and the ailivism of the West. Tlie Times 
writer tried to sum this oil up in hi« ^latcnH*^l: 
*Tlie tics that hind Buddhist nioiik« and laymen 
are vague, for Buddhism has neither dogma nor 
pope, offers no individual iinmorlalily neither 
promises divine aulhoril) nor promises forgiveness 
of sins. Its diversity of practices embrace 
everything from the cool conundrums of Zen 
in Japan to Camboditin water rites and 
the exorcism of flevib in Ceylon through a dance* 
to •exhaustion. Yet at the heart of all lhi« U the 
escape from the burdens of existence as exempHflrd 
in the life of that princely ascetic and saintly 
ognosric Siddhurla Cautoma.** A bit of salt and 
a bit of jugar but fact** never'lhe>less. 

Without question, a Buddhist *‘house-(deaning** 
is in order to restore its original heritagt* of wis¬ 
dom. The findings of science and education 
have long aliandoned the false ond deluding pro¬ 
mise of heavens and hells that priestly types have 
invented and drilled into the spongy confines of 
the unconscious mind. But now Huddbisl texts 
arc seen to be a grand mixture of speculative com¬ 
mentary. fantasy and the clearly outlined guidance 
of the Noble Buddha to confuse and confound the 
reader of such texts. From time to time it is the 
practice of thoughtful monks to “weed oul** com* 
tnentary that is misleading in the texts, but lime 
and mental limitations of egocentric men are al¬ 
most certain to put the same error* back in another 
form. Many sincere men goinig to the Far Bast 
and te Buddhist lands for new and helpftd insights 


are heard to ask the question : *is it not possible 
for you to offer me Buddhist doctrine devoid of 
tradition and dreamed up monkish balluoinations?** 
Hierc is always the tendency of unwise monks 
who inviml faiUasy lo serve a roass-mentality» 
hiifigiiig a great philosophy down Ui this level 
and even incoriMrating illusion into scriptural 
writings. 'Iherefore, the scholar who studies 
Kuddhisl'ibought hv must spend some time 

M‘|>arating i umincntary and fafila«»y from the early 
dcMirinc of Siddbaila (^auloma as given to his 
five foliowprs in the Deer Bark at Sarnath and 
calbil the Four N’ubic Truths. 

Many also arr ibe sincere and devout work* 
ers for enlightenment in ImUK Asia and the West 
who ilei;r) ilie 'paradoxes* tliat are taught a* 
UudillilHi srri(>turc t(» a^xume that “rebirth** and 
'^memory id past livi's** can be parallels to 
ulrmtH- and edurulional guidance. Vrofessor £. 
R. Saralhcbandra of ihe l*niverrity of Ceylon, 
decries the presence of so niuch Ved antic 
I Hinduism) outlook in the Hudclhisi scriptures 
I Buildh ist Ps> e b ology of P»t( epl i on, Cey 1 00 
f'nivcisity Pios. OdomlH) lO.iB). and in the 
btler pari of his hook, reveals why Hindu pres¬ 
sures changed much of the HuHdUa*8 doctrine. • 

But in that dav of \ edautism and 

Brahmanistic nuflook it was almost inevitable 
that the Hu<ldha*s li'uchings were to take a beat¬ 
ing al the hands of fanatical and egocentric 
priisu. If w*e have any desire to prolic the facts 
and to argue almut surh idumomcna as the “con* 
linuitv of the life forfH****' or the origin and ex¬ 
pression of recall or “memory*' within the con¬ 
fines of ckmsciousness, let this he associated with 
the more recent and dependable findings of those 
wild uiubrstunrl these subjects. The Buddha de- 
fifkitelv scfd'lerl those who foolishly talked about 
and romemWred lives* and mentioned such 
talk and spci*ulation ns empty and idle thought. 
Tlie Buddha explained mui'h about the life pro- 
rresses in language underslandable to his time, but 
did not and r.'ould not describe these life processes 
in the more clear language of the geneticist who 
explains the hereditary principles w'ith the aid of 
electronic microscopes and laboratory e.xperiment. 
ll)is should be evident to the more thoughtful 
person wIh> has ranged beyond blind-belief. 

The phenomenon termed ‘recall* or ‘memory* 
has long been under analysis, clinical and oiher- 
wise and is seen as a function of the unconsciout 
‘xneiDOTy* arising in a more or lees mechanical and 
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impcreunal majuier fnim seitsuaJ »tiniuUlio& or 
from hyjiRosis, self induced or ulherwise. Memory 
thefu can l)c seen as an unbroken chain of eveols 
leading back inti* the ancestry of humankind and 
definitely aftsoi:iaU*J with the hereditary principle. 
Obviuosly thU involves not only the pers«»n ^re¬ 
membering' something of the |»asl, but il involves 
the many cx|>ericnceH of several ]iersi>ns at retell¬ 
ing back into a remote era of human action, 'fhe 
unconscious for example, 'remembers' and gives 
expression to primitive ten<lrncies built iiilu our 
reactions to seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting and 
rnnsrionMless. Tin* "grnetir* or hereditary make 
up of all living (Tratur<*s U l>ound up with the 
principle of memory w)ii4*h fiviK its viliratlonal 
presence in the cell life to l»c Iransfereil or “re¬ 
linked*' in iiiiolh('r creature Ihiviugh sexuul con- 
tad and the evolvement of an embryo into the full 
blown Imman or animal. 

llirreforc, sonic jmrsons under hypiutsU i nr 
otherwise! can 'remember* vilnU ap|>ears to lie 
*past lives* when actually they mendy tune in on 
that endless chain of memory ihnt sirdcbcs itself 
back as far as menic»rv ran travel, flovsevei. to 
the religiously devout or the eiooiionlly unstable, 
the romonlie simnd of the word, 'rebirlir lends a 
promise for a nnieli ili**i[ted rontlnnUv of life but 
at the saitie time (»lTers no esplaiialioii aside from 
heavens ami hrils. It would be shtK*kin» to tlie 
god-mindf**! to infer iIkiI inovetnrn/ of obj^vls 
(menial and phvHicul) is creative in itself. Hie 
Buddha taught that voluntary movement, pli)*siral 
and metital, created a condition of “kamiu** 
faction! which is the result of objects coming 
together, Therefore memory and karma farlioni 
are one and the same, the result of many *bita* of 
experienc.'e coming together as a conscious concc|»t. 

Referring again to the stimulating C4»mment 
of the Time*s joumalist, there is the intereating 
account of a religio-|H)litical movement in Japan 
known as *Soko Gakkai* fValue-Creation Society). 
Here again we havi! an illustration on how 'karma* 
or action tends to create and add to that endless 
flow of memory. This society is now being 
organized in Japan at the rate of 104300 adher¬ 
ents each month, is shown to be a religio-potiti- 
cal group with a membership of 13 million. It 
is further described as “intolerant in religious 
matters, fanatic, leftist and reforming in Its poli¬ 
tical altitudes.*^ 

Viewing the rapid and popular rise of the 
Soka Cakksi Society of Japan brings up specu- 


latiofi about its true meaning and of the basic 
esusea of the emergence of Japanese unrest and 
its aims for Buddhbl and political reform. Time 
magazine merely gives the overall picture of an 
'emerging* reform but does not attempt arialysis. 
liut we du know that thu tight little island, al- 
reday over|>opulateil to the exjilo^iiori point, is 
now seen to be engaged in a type of sanctioned 
materialism which the Soka («akkai Society sees 
as dallgerou^ to the religious, moral and stH'lal 
w(*ll'l»eing of Jatian. 

Ihn in a da> when a Shrinking* world rnusi 
in teg rale and cxpcriicnre ihc pains of contact 
romriiuniralloii at all levels in human »uriely, 
the hentimiml afiout ancient iradlUun must bow 
low to the inoie negutise mo\rineril of industry, 
sensual salbfarlimi and u t)]H' of intenhange 
not alwu)A Hi’lronw. Under Aueli influence the 
traditional **web^'* in which wc all struggle. 1k*- 
come tem|K>rarv ]nison« and we strive lo break 
out into the mure cleor u!nio»j)licre of freedom 
where we <'iiM irrnakc and rernouhl more satisfy- 
ing forms of life, In ihi- suinc light, the Jupa- 
mv might see their ftllglil as n niunlry griiipeit 
within the reiathm of u riit»idl> rlianging world 
wlh*«e ‘growhiii pains* me c\pres*«ed in indu*- 
Irinl domiiunirc and «<ensual delights while the 
pitiful form of euUural life and moral balanrc 
giH*s rieghi’t(*d. Il IS interesting to know that 
Japan is seeiningK doing something about its 
plight wherein there are many of us more or 
less powerless lo art and who are filled willi 
apaths. cmifuslon and the deadly \Hpors of cold- 
war. 

Ibosc who read this roxnmenl <in Buddhist 
development, or as Time magazine wishes lo show 
the 'lack of it*, should not grow loo upset and 
emotional or cast feverish eyes about seeking 
out the so-called guilty to blame or punish. We 
all stand guilty. All of ua would do better to 
see this world-wide strife as a chain-reaction 
caused by ignorance and a type of movement 
out of step with enlightenment. Action and 
action-result has created an explosion of unrest 
and change that contact and communication has 
brought about. The Buddha would remind us 
to think in terms of his “Dependent Origination** 
where it b shown that heings and events are 
created by the coning together of elements end 
influences that react on each other to bring 
about an action-reealt- 
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The Modern Reoiew. E(ut reriews of «U booki tent cvmot be goAruteed. 
Newipepen* periodkAb, ecbool tod collie text*boolai» pamphlet^ repriDte 
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receiv^ for review cefioot he eckaowledged* oor cea eay eaquiriee 
relatiag thereto enewerod. No eritkina of book'teviewe eod ootkce k 
enterleined. 


“AROtJNn THE CHJLT)'* U ihe journal of 
the Aasoclation of Montestoriana, Calcutta, which 
published annually on 31H Auguat, the birth 
annivetaary of Dr. Maria Motiteasori. 

It U neediest to aay anything a1>out the Mon- 
testori Method of Education, which haa gained 
popularity in Indio now, aft the public haa bc> 
come more cohmious of their children*» education. 

T)ic lirftt Monlesftori Training Course in Cal¬ 
cutta wa^ held in 1954, which aroused coiuuder* 
able interest here. As a result of this few more 
training courses were held suJrsequently. 

After the first training course was concluded 
and diplomas were given, the MontCftsoriana fell 


that they would l»e out of touch with each other. 
Eventually a proposal for forming an Association 
was made, which materialised in August, 1955« 

The aim of the Association is to maintain 
close contact among its members, to promote the 
development of the Montessori Movement in Vest 
Bengal and to maintain relations with and to co¬ 
operate with the Association Montessori Inter¬ 
nationale. It tries to give the public an idea of 
the Montessori Method and Movement and to 
build up a new attitude of the adults towards the 
child. Exhibitions of Montessori Ap|>araUii, meet¬ 
ings and mstniclive lectures arc organised from 
time to time by the Association. It also assists 
in the establishment of tlie ''Houses of Children’' 
for the benefit of more and more children. 
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The Soviet Union’s Population Problem the leudalisUc despotism of the Czarist 

regime, has been a very backward one. The 
The problem of population growth has, period since the October revolution of 1917 
recently, been reported to have been has been, initially, one of consolidation of 
rapidly assuming global proportions. Accord- authority and very little attention could be 
Ing to the prognostications that arc being, bestowed upon the need for a balanced deve- 
from time to time, made by the Food ana lopment of the economy. It wag not really 
Agricultural Organization over the last two until the early years of the thirties that 
years, the food production resources of the authority was able, in any substantial 
world has been lagging considerably behind, measure, to turn its attention upon the 
in their rate of increase, the constantly development of the economy. Before even 
accelerating rates of population grov. *h, a decade could elapse after the process had 
especially in the areas which ore popularly been started, the country hod to face the 
known os underdeveloped. These areas most devastating wars of history, It has 
correspond mostly with those under long been only during the last two decades and 
spells of colonial political domination and less, again, that attention could bo concen- 
have been recently freed from their subjee- trated upon the task of economic develop- 
tion to foreign rule. One of the many ment. The problem, if any, of population in 
reasons why these areas have been more the U-S.S.R., therefore, should be of especial 
deeply alToclcd by a widening disparity interest in the context of current Indian 
between the rates of population growth conditions. Dr. S. Chandrasekhar’s article 
ant development of agricultural resources, on fhe subject in the Illustrated Weekly Of 
especially in the matter of food production India should, wo feel, merit careful 


than the more developed countries, has been 
the unsufficient incentives towards agricul¬ 
tural growth under colonial rule. India’s 
is a significant case in point in this behalf, 
where her comparatively vast agricultural 
potentials have remained substantially un¬ 
exploited because of the lack of interest of 
the former ruling power. Even after inde¬ 
pendence agricultural development, general¬ 
ly, has been a neglected sector, mainly 
because most of the resources of develop¬ 
ment have been concentrated upon the more 
glamorous industrial sector,---especially upon 
heavy industries. 

Like India, the U.S.S.R. 1$ s vast geo¬ 
graphical entity covering approximately a 
sixth of the world's total surtace area. Like 
India, again, the old Russian economy, under 


perusal: 

Hie Soviet Union Ifails all countries in area 
with 8,it^J9,776 Aq. miles, followed hy Canada 
(3,n.51,809), Commun iat China ( 3 ,657,765),' 
the Untied States of America (3,615,211) and 
Drazil (3,286,1701. This means that a sixth of 
the world’s total area is within the Soviet Union. 
Id pfipulation numliers, howev»T, >die ranks third 
in the list. According to an estimate made by die 
U.S.S.R. Central Statistical Hoard, the total 
population on July 1, 1966, was 234 million. 

The 5k»v]et Union has so far conducted three 
national censusea ; In 1926, 1939 and 1959. The 
total pupuiation increased from 147 million in 
1926 to 170.6 million in 1939 and to 208.8 
million in 1959. The present jiopulatfon total 
some 234 million. That is, the total population 
Increased from 147 million in 1926 to 234 million 
in 196^00 increase of only 87 millions in 40 
years or an average annual growth' rate o! about 
one per cent. The ilowneis of rate ie itrik* 
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lag in comparUon vith ladia*! addition of nearly 
78 million in one decade (1951-1961). 

The reasons for such a slow rate of growth 
are many, but the major ones are : firstly, the 
Soviet Union, during the first 26 years <if iU 
existence, witnessed a tremendous industrial deve¬ 
lopment and, consequently, a large-w'ate niigralion 
to urban areas, i^ondly, the rapid Iraiihition 
from private agriculture to colU'iHive farming 
resulted in a i^crcepliide fait in the hirlli rate. 
Thirdly, di'spite the avowed Marxist iderd(»gy. 
the Sfivict (jovernnieeil have always Nth liU-ral 
in their laws regarding marriagi*, divorce uad 
abortion. Fourthly, tliere has Wn widt-sprtad 
knowledge and practice of fumil) planning amuns 
S<fviet wives and mothers. The <]is>rniination of 
secular attitudes towards repriKlucthm and the 
spri’ad of the' (►raitiee of contrncvplion are trace¬ 
able to the Soviet cont^rn for the health and wel¬ 
fare of women and children. And the AimI fac¬ 
tor which helps explain I he country *» slow rale uf 
popuiiUion growth is the enormous war h»ssc^ 
the Soviet Unlcni sustained during the p'irsl World 
War, the subsequent Civil W'ar an<l the SiTond 
World War. The loss of life during the Second 
W^)rd Wor was jnrredlhlr: according to one 
estimate, the loss of life between 1910 and 19*>0 
among persfms lK»rii before 1940 may U* placed 
at around di) million ! 

It may he a'lded here that the Soviet Unii»n 
and other Cornmnnut countries maintain that 
under Communism there can be such thins as a 
population problem in the economic si'nsc. Accord¬ 
ing to the Marxian theory the priddctri of tcK) 
many persons putting pressure upon limiletl re¬ 
sources is A feature peculiar to capitalist societies 
wliich cannot (H'cur under a socialist allocalbm 
of resources. The 5>oviet lJnion*s low rale of 
population growth has hem a great help l<j the 
country, for ever since 1928, when the First Five 
Year Plan was launcdied, the rale of population 
increase has never thn’atened lo outstrip the rale 
of over-al] economic development. 

The Soviet Union today is more or less in 
the “modem cy<le” of demography evolution in 
which both birth and death rat(« fall, but the 
death rate declines faster than the birth rale. 

The crude Russian birth rate was about 50 
per 1,000 before the (htoher, 1917 revolu¬ 
tion. In 1040, 1950 and 1900 the Lirlh rate gra¬ 
dually declined lo 31.3. 26.7 and 24.9 per 1,0(XI 
respectively. Today the birth rale is 22.5. This 
is a low rate in terms of Asian, African and Latin 
American conditions, but a relativciy high one 
in comparison with the iituatioo iu Norbi Western 


Europe. Hie Roisiaa authorities do not consider 
this a high birth rate and would like the rate to 
be higher since their problem is one of relatively 
empty spaces and a shorlage of man power. 

As for the de4ith rale, the pre-revolution pic* 
tnie of famine, epidemics and higli death rates 
bus been radhrallv «djangi-d lo one of a dramatic 
and definilivc decline in the death rate. The 
crude death rale has ditrlincd from IB.I in 1940 
lu 9.7 in 1950. At present the dealli rate is 7.5 
in 1.000, lower than the rates in the U.S.A. and 
NWlh Uesteni Kurupe. Tljis remarkable achieve- 
oK'Nl has btvn made |>ossihle by em))haris on 
\r-r> high slandanU of public hralth, the care and 
priilei'lion of women and children and the wide- 
spr<*ad practice of planned parenthood. The low 
infant, nuilrnial and i>\cr*all mortality rates are 
iHiertiil in the high t7t» ycar^) e\pi*rtar>oy of 
life. .Mlbough some rountdt's like the U.S. and 
New Tiuland have somewhat higlicr figures, only 
a few* advanced countries have reu<hed a Ufu ex- 
pei'flifH’.y of 70 years. 

If India's |)Opu1alion is chara'icrized by 
male prcNioniiiianre, the rxart opposite is true of 
the Soviet Union. During the la«>t quarter cen¬ 
tury the -Soviet sex ratio has l>ceu mndidonad by 
a p'ognssive shortage of nien. The sex ratios in 
1926, 1910, 19.50. 1V>9 nnd 1%5 wero 9.1, 92, 
97, and 85 men jxt 1,000 women rc.s|)ec tively. 
The si at i stirs of the Soviet sex ratio at birth arc 
not availabW to det'ide whether thi* adverse sex 
ratio is man-made or nature-made, but one must 
presume it is man-made and a din'd result nf the 
catastrophic war losses of men in llic younger 
adult age grou))9. Tlie Uovernmenl have solved 
the prxihlnn of a shortage of men bv a remarkable 
increase of women in the labour force. Soviet 
women bnve been Irained U* do just ibnul every¬ 
thing. anti the prolonged (xlucation aiul training 
of women and the Umilless opportunities for 
eufi’era ad os a dderranl to fertility. The emati* 
riji.itlon of women is a major factor in thu evo¬ 
lution of the low birth rate in the Soviet Union. 
Here is a lesson for in India. 

The Soviet Union today is marker! by a low 
and uneven population density. The disparity in 
settlement b«'twtN’n the industrialized Moscow 
region and Siberia, fur example, is vast. The 
density increased as one moves from West to 
East, tlie present density is almul 10 jxirsona 
per ftjuare kilometre. In the past a.« a result of 
Uie various Five Year Plans, there has been a 
massive movement of people from the rural areas 
to the cities and a shift of population from West 
lo East—to the ore and coai deposits of the urals 
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and Western Siberia aod to the oil field* located 
io the South-east. This east-ward movement was 
further accentuated during the Second World War 
under the threat of advancing Cennana. U has 
been estimated that over 16 million persons mig¬ 
rated from the West to the East between 1939 and 
1945. 

The Soviet Union» like India, is a multi* 
racial and a multilingual slate. Tliere are more 
than a hundred ^^nationalities" or cultural minori¬ 
ties. The largest group is the "Russian" or the 
"Great Russian" people. Them are at least 15 
Dationaiities with a population of a million or 
more. The 1959 census shows that the ethnic 
and language structure of the Soviet population 
has not basically changed during the last inter* 
censal period of 20 years. The "Great Russians" 
comprise a little more than half the population, 
and together with the Ukrainians and the Bye¬ 
lorussians, the proportion of these three leading 
Slavic groups amounts to approximately three 
quarters of the total population. 

The Soviet authorities believe that they are 
relatively unclc'r-populatrd in relation to the avail¬ 
able land and mineral resources. The leaders 
often talk of the nred for a larger population. 
Several kinds of material inducements are offered 
to mothers to have third and subsequent babies. 

But there it an important difference be¬ 
tween the pro*natalist policy of the U.S.S.R. 


and chat of Hitler and Muiaolini, Hitler and 
Mussolini wanted more and more babies. They 
banned contraceptives and all kinds of birth 
control methods. They wanted women to become 
child-bearing machines. Bui in the Soviet Union 
there is a widespread practice of contraception 
and the Soviet woman is free to bear the number 
of children she wants. Even abortion is per* 
miOed. The situation is much like that in 
Sweden, where the Govern merit would like the 
pojrulalion to inc;rca8r hut not at the expense of 
ihr freedom of llieir women. 

Can we in India draw any lessons from the 
Soviet population policy ? We are a democracy 
we<lded to the Pari io merit ary systom of Govern- 
mcnl and we do not want Communism. Hul we 
do have a pressing )>opulnt>ati problem and our 
concern is to reduce our birth rate. Here we can 
draw three le^s^ns from Soviet experience. I1ic 
first IS that we should, like the U.S.S.R., put a 
tremendous emphasis on public hcullh, hygiene 
and sanitation. Scx'ondly. we must hasten the 
emancipation of our women—not just In theory 
but in practice. We must permit, indeed en¬ 
courage, a larger paTlici]>atiim of our women in 
the labour force and no job or occupation should 
be denied to qualified women. And, la.sl{y, like 
the Soviet l^nion, wc must devote greater care to 
llir survival and wclfaie of our children, which 
will be possible only when there are fewer children. 
This means family planning. 
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Majoring in Mayhem 

As Uie fourth general elections in India 
has been dawing near, the grievances of 
the people against the decisions, actions and 
lacki of them, have been fwding increasing 
expression through more and more wide¬ 
spread violence. Running through these 
widely scattered outbursts has been a 
constant, nogg’ng and smouldering leaven 
of student anger which hos boon occasion* 
ally blazing forth in fury at different 
corner.% of Iho country at different times 
on what would, on Iho face of it, seem to 
be only minor provocations. The students, 
howevor, feel that notwithstanding the tali 
promises held out by the ruling coterie at 
the out:;et of independence end boastful 
claims since, the student and his education 
and, later, assimilation into the adult comma* 
nity has been marked by incompetence, 
indifference and intimidation. All this has 
been cumulatively building up over the years 


ing up faculty members, overturning vehicles, 
burning cinemas and stoning the officer and homes 
of G<»^crnroent ot&ciale. l<&>^t iveek in the North* 
ern city of Jammu, a crowd of 1,000 Hludents 
loMni brlckK at (or hours until retaliatory 

gun*6re killed three studcnla. In some areas, 
Mndent rioting hu^ olrcad) cxv.acded in damages' 
and fero(*ity the ^nt'dlritlsh demonstrations that 
preceded independentr. 

While them could be no excuse for such want¬ 
on rain|>apri|:, hardly anyone di*nies that the 
students have rriudi to be angry about. Facili¬ 
ties ar<* limiUil and crowded. Under|>aid profe- 
«-ors are fnH]«rntl) eurl'h^l^ and incompetent. Aca¬ 
demic standards are often pitifully low. Worst of 
all, because <d Indiana struggling economy, stu¬ 
dents despair of gelling dtwnt jobs onca they 
graduate. It is the more urgent problem of try¬ 
ing I o build the economy that ])rc vents the Coveru- 
rnent of I'riine Minister Indjia Gandhi from 
building new educational faciliticH. Mrs. Gandhi 
has lakeii a ^oiH'iliati»n attitude toward the stu¬ 
dents—which many Indians feel will only breed 
new oulbrt'aks of violence. 

An Explosive Quality 


until it has now burst forth in explosive 
detonation--not merely in odd and selected 
rornors of the country—-but has now spread 
to the whole country. The immediate pre¬ 
text for these apparently unconnected and 
disjointed expressions of student violence 
may beem .to be quite unimportant, but 
evidence is not lacking that the whole thing 
is increasingly being integrated into a 
unified end major expression of protest 
against the failures and worse of the 
Govermnent, What the Time has to say on 
the matter in its issue dated 28.10.66 under 
the above legend would seem to be interest¬ 
ing: 

The mood of Indians 1,700,000 univemly- 
level students is black. For the post two moiilhft 
they have been on the rampage in more than ISO 
Indian citiei and towns; fitting police, rough- 


But it is not student violence alone that^ 
Mrs. Gandhi's Government ha^ io contend 
with. Tho»'e :iOvo been growing signs of 
serious iui •• ledne differences within the 
ruling party which appear to have been 
assuming increasingly intractable qualities 
as the dead line for the ensuing general 
election has been fast approaching. This 
else has a peculiar knack of finding exprei- 
si on in outbursts of public violence. The 
recent riots in the Slate of Andhra on the 
alleged demand for siting India's fifth 
public sector steel plant within that State 
has. apparently, been not merely fanned but 
even instigated by the Congress PartyV 
State Government leaders in Andhra. How 
this has been reacting upon the minda of 
our foreign auditors would be exemplified 
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by the following comments of the Tfane 
(dated ^ Nov. 11, 1966) under the above 
caption: 

It teemed an odd rcMon for o riot. For 
ynontht the government had lM*fn rliHeutnin^ plant 
to build India'^ fiflh •«lattM»vrru*(l xleel hiMI, and 
one of the likely sites was near iho t:oa»lal <*ily 
of VixaiFapatnum in the Southern Stale of Andhra 
Pradesh. Several weelc^ np'o, lit an efforl lo fon*e 
the govrrnminilV hand to start building the plant 
soon, ri reptmal putriol named Ainruta Hao went 
on a hunger strike. Lillie by little noisy supfMrt 
for his rleninnd spread tfinn^hoiit the Slate. 
Last week mobs went on a rampage in doz^nia of 
towns, biimrns imisI fiMleif. .nd railway stations, 
tearing down telegrat»h line« and lo<»ling private 
abops. Finally 1*1 riotm were killed in <*las1»est 
with poliee uikI ariny trni»[>s were brought in by 
air to restore order. 

This iiuddent is svmplonuitic of India's jilt* 
ers, which make tlie sUghlesI eau«e a provocation 
of mob vfnleiiee. In New Delhi Iasi wi'ek. when 
a bus frtil(‘<l to «top for waiting students, ihe 
youths chu9< d it down, shooed (»ul llie driver and 
passengers and M*t it ufire. hi Allahabad, Kanpur 
and OulruUu, inol>s slojijied and sacked trains ami 
buses—for little heller reason. Didhi rioters 
had not mueb to h'ar fr<»m Ihe police, for the 
policemen themuelvrs were busy demonstrating 
for higher pay outside the police heailquartcrs ; 
acme eops told students that they would not in* 
tarfere with their demonstrations so long as the 
students refrained from atloeking police below 
the grade of inspector. 

^ To some exkmt Indi.i's dark mood stems from 
the hopeles»iiir5s of Ihr country's economic situa* 
tion. Reports from Riliar and Pradesh sug* 
gested that the fall (autumn) harvrst throughout 
India is falling far sb(»rt of ra|ircu ' goals—^riin 
wanting of a repeat of last year's food crisis^ 
when the country was saved from outright star¬ 
vation oidy by the sliipinenl of If) million tons of 
U.S. food. The current bitleniess also seems to 
redeem widespread dismay over the failure of 
pohtical leaders to provide dramatic remedies for 
India's huge problems. 

As Parliament convened last w*eek, the final 
session before neat February's national elections, 
»x no^nfideiicc motions were introduced against 
Priine Minister, Indira Gan<lhi and her Covcm* 
znenl by Opposition parties, on everything from 
the stagnating economic situation to ^^oelf-rigbte* 
oui*^ foreign policy. Cried Minoo Mosani, leader 
of the conservative ''Swatantra'* Party. **For Gtvd'a 
sake go while there is sUll some administration 


and order left! Do not destroy the country before 
you go !** 

With the Congress Party's solid majority the 
censure motions had no chance of 8uc<'eS8. Nor 
was the Party that has ruin] India since 1947, in 
any danger of losing control next February. But 
wjihin the Parly itself, then* was some grumbling 
ahoul the lady Prime Minister. S<»me Congress 
nFcmlx'rs blamed her lendency to cajiitulate in the 
fore of public dcmoiislruliims for eh< {»uruging 
pressure groups lo bully llie Government. When 
the goldsmiths took to the sirerb Iasi August 
to protest against (Jovernrnml eonind «if ihe gold 
Cl»nlent in jewellery, Indira raveil in and relaxed 
o(E<ia( BU|>ervision. Siinilurlv, lust w'l^ck she 
gave in lo Ihe dcinaiids of a Hindu hcI that row 
slaughter l>e lianned by announcing that the 
governmimt intends lo pro>rrilM* the killing of 
rows in those areas of India directly administered 
by the federal govcnumml. 

The grumblings also refiislcd deep spills 
within ibc Party and the furl that M>me Parly 
leaders are availing for Indira lo slumble so that 
they themselvea can make a bid for power. 

The Casualty List 

$ 

And so on to the question of cow 
slaughter! The cow is claimed to be 
revered and venerated as a symbol of 
religious piety among the Hindus, although 
there are quite large numbers of different 
sects within the Hindu community—especial- 
,ly among the so*caIled former untouchables 
(untouchability has since been banned by 
law), who are beef-oaters. Paradoxically 
enough, however, the cow in India is the 
most neglected among domestic animals 
and its generally pitiful condition does not 
seem to evoke either any sense of respon¬ 
sibility or even of pity among those who 
claim that they worship the cow as a godl 
It is estimated that there are over 350 
million useless and uncared for cow$ in the 
country and nobody bothers as to what may 
happen to them. According to certain 
exports they are better dead and their body 
matter used for various useful purposes to 
the community, for underfed and uncared 
for as they are, they are nevertheless con* 
suming some food which mi^t have been 
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more proaubly diverted to the feeding of 
humen beings Urge number^ among whom 
In India are equally as ill-cared for and 
neglected as the mcnficant cattle. And yet 
the question of cow slaughter and beef-eat¬ 
ing seems to rouse the indignation of the 
average Hindu to a white heat of frenzy 
and fury. Clearly this fanaticism is being 
used by certain politically interested parties 
for their own purposes. Their hand behind 
the scenes was almost clearly visible in the 
rioting and arson and killings that were let 
loose last November in India’s capital. The 
Time in its issue dated 18th November and 
under the above legend comments *. 

“The Mrthutinfi Oandhi once saul. “ii* 

0 of India ft swem! uni- 

nml hrcmglit not pity hul vioWnre In tho verv 
door-Hl«’|)^ c»f povernnirnt- The o«*o*lon ¥»* 9 
rolls’ of 12r>,00l) llimhu’ who hod come from oil 
over In<lia to prcMurr the Oovernment of Prhne 
\MihiMer. Indirn fiaiuihi into enacting a notional 
biin on col tie elauphlfr. Convrrptng on o iralTn* 
r I role near PoTlIamfnl, the do monM rotor# »t first 
lifttrnetl poacofully to fti>oochoft. Then o Sadhti, a 
mem 1 10 r of PorliHmenl ftprunp on to the spi'akor’o 
wUnd. Ho had juftt honn ufthennl out of I ho 
Soldi a. he criod, l««au9e ho, had dtHoamiefl I hr 
ban on row ftlauphler. “Let us po ond surround 
Parliamenl*’, he cried. 

The rush was on. In the leod wero the holy 
men. Many were compleloly naked and had 
pinned llieir hon the lititoher pennants in their 
fonp motled hair for lack of any plaoe eW to 
stick them. Some shouted^ “the cow is our 
Mother !” Dancing like dervishes, the Sadhus 
swung steel-lipped staves, axes and tridents to 
drive nock Behind them surged the nob. 

Repulsed by police with slaves, the mob 
stormed ihe headquarters of the All India Radio, 
invaded other nearby government buildings ami 
residences, including the home of Congress Party 
President, K. Komraj Nadar (he ^aped through 
a bock door). Other dernonstrarors set fire to 
56 cars and buses and 26 motor scooters. In 
desperation the police broke out rifles, began fir* 
Ing down Parliament Street to frighten away the 
rioters. In the melee eight persona were killed, 
111 injured, 

Another casualty waa Home Minuter, Cut- 
tarilal Nanda. Indira Gandhi haa beeu under so 
much criticism during recent weeks for failmg to 
Uka fteni BMsum against Isdla’i growing wave 
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of rioting that the realized it was time to taka 
decisive action. So, out went the dS^year old as- 
cetic who had served for the past 15 years in one 
Cabinet post or another. 

Mrs, Indira Gandhi had a scheme of bet 
own. She intended to use Nandu's ouster as an 
ojiporlunlty lo reshultle the Cabinet which she 
had inherited altntjst ini act from 1^1 Bahadur 
Shofttrj and liad so far been unable to alter. Her 
pian was to give the Home Miniolry lo able 
ih-fenn* \1itiHicr, Y. B. Chuvan and instaU other 
favorili-ft in the finnnre and <*(»inmerre slots. 

Hut the Prime Minisler lier^elf ended up as 
a casually of M»rts. Leurning of her designs, the 
Congrt'ftH pimerful regional booses l»eat a 

quii k jkath lo her ofTuc* aiul urgueil her out of the 
mw spiHdnimeniH. In tlie emi, she had to lake 
on (hr taxing and jioirtitially iin[M»pular post of 
Home Miuisier herstdf. Willi llic qucHiori of the 
hreakrtowii of law unci order aft a chief issue in 
next February's natiimal elections, Indira Gandhi 
iu»w was more on the »pol than ever. 

I 

A Show of Inde donee 

With Nanda’s ouster from the Cabinet 
Mj*s. Gandhi's desire for a thorough re- 
shufllo in her government's portfolio alio* 
cations, so that she may bocomc a more 
efleclive leader of iujr own Cabinet than 
she would appear to ita\’e bi^cii so far, found 
expression in the not unfounded rumour 
that she desired to remove at least two key 
Ministers from ihoir hitherto held posts. 
|ln one case she was known to have virtually 
asked for the Minister's resignation. It did 
not, however, suit the convenience of the 
real Parly bosses otherwise known as the 
Sundicatc, who appeared to have efTectively 
held her hand in the matter, In fact, 
Gulzarilal’s banishment from the Cabinet 
does not now appear to have been so much 
the doing of the Prime Minister herself at 
her own independent initiative as at the 
behest of the Syndicate; one prominent 
.Tnembor of the Syndicate was reported to 
have publicly announced that he Insi^ed 
that Nanda must go. All that Mrs. Gandhi 
was able to do in the matter of her own 
Cabinet was to accept which, quite patent* 
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ly, was d oompromise with the wishes of 
the bosses and led only to a minor reshuffic 
in the Cabinet. Says Time (dated 25.11.66) 
under the above legend: 

Af a proud and somewhat wilful lady, Indira 
Gandhi smarts under the allegation that she was 
picked as Prime Minister largely because the Can- 
gress Party^e political pros reckoned that 
would be easy to control. Yet she seemed to con¬ 
firm that charge two weeks ago when she Imcked 
down on three Cabinet changes, after running 
into strcnig protc«U from Party l>osses. Last Week, 
as if to as»4rt her independence, Mrs. Gandhi 
went light ahead and made some Cabinet changes 
anyhow. 

True, no one was fired. But four Ministers 
were moved to diflcrent jobs, and in the process 
she rid himself of u job that ahe had unwillingly 
inheritrd two weeks ago. It was the im|>ortant 
Home Ministry from which she had removed 
Gultariial Nanda for his failure to block the vio¬ 
lent Hindu demonstrations against cow slaughter 
that recently erupted near Parliament. Now she 
passed the powerful p(‘Sl * B. Chavan, S’!, 

the former Dcfener Minis In doing so she 
also created a jKiwerful (vCenligl rival for the 
future. 

So far Chuvan has been impeccably loyal to 
Indira, hut ho too has the qualifications of a 
Prime Minister ; serving as an anli-llriti«h gue¬ 
rilla in hU teens, two jail terms during the inde¬ 
pendence struggle, experience as a former Chief 
Minister of the highly industrialUcd State of 
Maharashtra, which includes Bombay, and an 
excellent record as a Coliinet Minister. He was 
originally summoned to New Delhi and given the 


Defence poet in 1962 by Jawaharlal N^ru who 
needed a replacement for leftist Krishna Menon 
in the daric a ays after Red China's attack. Chavan 
rammed through an effective rebuilding of the 
army. Now he was clearly out to rebuild the 
Home Ministry's gentle image. Hia first orders in 
hU new job were to prohibit a student demons* 
tration in New Delhi and to jail two Socialist 
memliers of Parliament who encouraged students 
to defy his ban. 

In Indira's other ministerial swilchee, Swaran 
Singh. 59. went from I hr Foreign Office to Cha van's 
olfl post at Eh*fen(H*. His place in fc»reign affairs 
was taken by Mahomcsinli Currim Chagla, 66, 
an Oxford-i*ducatnl Mo>K*m who has acted 
ae AmhaAsador to bulb the D.S. and Great 
Britain. Chagla's v.iranl stx^l in Education went, 
In turn, to Fakruddin Aliamad, 61, whose old 
post as Minister of Irrignlion and Power will be 
filled temporarily by one of his fteni<»r osaisiants. 

What had Indira gained ? Very little, her 
friends feared. True, she had shown that she 
could defy the bosses, and her shulTle put stronger 
men In more important posts. Hie big fear 1# 
that her tactics had turned the most Imfmrtant 
party bosses against her. Powerful Hall hays 
M inister, S. K. Patil was u]>set over the elevation 
of Chavan, a rival in Bombay |H)litU-s. Patil is 
one of the three king-makers who cc»in|wise the 
^'Syndicate*' that has cdlen eontrolird tin- Congress 
Parly appointments. The other two—West 
Bengal Politico Atulya Ghosh ami Transporlatiou 
Minister, Sanjiva R<»ddy—wci'f also upwt by 
Indira's sudden show of Independence. If they 
are still angry about it after next February's 
national elections, they might just try to edge the 
proud Lady Prime Minister quietly out of her job. 
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NOTES 


Dr. Radha Binode Pa] 

iiorii ill VMiy I)]. Radhu Hlnodu Pal rii>t 
uwliiiKuish^d iiinwK bj Ins knowlitlge ol niiUlM** 
malM’H (jf wliic’h hul>j«H't tu* \k»s a prul«>Mir in a 
ndlr^r* in M>m<*ii!<iii>4h. He lain* liH»k u^i law 
ami ereannl u |»lair f«M liim^ell a* a jutiM of 
iiiliTiialhinal ii'imuiiim. Ilf was Joiiil rioUleixt 
ol llie Inlnnalional Araderii) of (jim|»aiali\f l-aw 
at The liafiuf in i9H7. Ho wa^ uImi a inembor 
of the InIfrnaUonul Law Assortatioii of Britain. 
In 1916, ho was incluxIfJ in the punel of ju<iB^ 
of ihi! Imc'itmli<»nal MilUary rrihnnal for tin* tar 
East which sal in Tok\o f<»r ihe trial of h*aclm;; 
War CrIminuU of Ja|iaii. After two veais Uh- 
majorit) of the jud^i** footid iho unused jienwios. 
guilty, but Dr. Pal suhndlted a cliNM'iUin? judf:- 
ment which inn lo flOti pajso* and wa« <oi>«.i<lerwl 
to h(^ a legal Hnc uaionl of histloriral inip«»rtani*. 
He was later u^»jM)int**d a menilwr of ihc Inter¬ 
national Law Coinmissiem, a judge of the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Jualin* of The Hague ConTenlioii 
and wa)», at the lime of his dculh, IndlaV Naritnu.l 
ProfmoT of JurisiirudencT. Dr. Pal wa* a fear* 
lew critic of jwruon* who atUed anli-a^Kdally and 
in an unprincipled manner. A little before he 
fell eeriouely ill, we had the privilege to coll uf)ua 


him for u ronsultalbm. 1 hiring oui genera) can- 
xriMlioii he gux*' n maMrily analysis of current 
ulTairs xsliK’b ^IiowchI JiI» ch-t p ijileresi in India a 
life uml inogress. Hi*., dialh has been a great 
l«*s» to India and iIh* world. Jearning and 

legal .u'lJiiK'M iiuftcU* \ii> )»o«iiion i|uitr unique 
among llic jurist* of the wuild. 

Old Ways and New 

Huuiun pu»gie>s or deueortatixm depends 
large] c uyiH* cniolioiis uiid hiclinations which 
an* ndird Mn ial ideaU and teihleneie** of parlicular 
|«*ii<Nl> and id pailh ular grou|i^* of hunuin beiiigft. 
(ii lh»*M* gieal Jiut-!*. upheaxaU ol in tense feelings 
and di'>in> individuals of doiuinaling pi'isonality 
iiflen arl as -jM*dih«‘ad**. l>r, iH-rMins of unique 
laleol :iiuI genius mav eaiM-and initiale the upsurg- 
<•> that I'hunge and atbrl human history. In either 
r.w* lli' sc* iHiwetIul human leaders guide humanity 
(in lo newer heights id ailainruenU in civilisation or 
iiring a I HI at u griH*ral degraclalion in outlook and 
aiiioii which r.au^r the downfall of nations or of 
entire grou|kS of nations. 

Quite often sm*li leaders of men just act for 
the imtiisfuction of their iN'rsonal grandeur mania 
and cause great bumau lulferiug witherut really 
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leaving any permanent mark on tbe hiatory of 
mankind, llieir followers too, whose names are* 
soon forgotten, after tbe leaders die, initiate the 
inaane outlook of those ahort'period su|>enneo and 
help them to destroy human values in order to 
establish their personal cravings on a high pedes¬ 
tal. AJaric, King of the Visigoths who lived only 
for forty years, invaded and looted the cultural 
centres of Greece during the period 40tf 

A.D. He invaded Italy during 408- 410 A.D., 
captured and sacked Rome and thereafter went 
to conquer Sicily, but died on his way in 410 
A.D. Auila the Hun, known as the Scourge of 
God ravaged the Earth fmju the Caspian to the 
Danube, lie conquered many lands from Persia 
to the Rhine during the 47 years iif his iife {AQb 
~463 A.D.) and fought the forces c»f Rome suc¬ 
cessfully in 432 A.l>. Po)>e Leo I iiersimally re¬ 
quested him not to sock Koine and he sparetl 
Rome. He established a reign of terror wherever 
he moved. Temujin. ollierwisc known as Genghis 
Khan (]1<)2—1227 AD^ l>eramc the L«»rd of the 
Mongol Tribes )»y 120(i A.f)., loiiquered Nortli 
China over-run the kingdom of Khiva, invaded 
noilh ludia and proved himself irresistible. He 
caused the death. emUvement and destitution of 
millions of human lieings, but his cunlribution to 
human civilisation was negligible. Tamerlane the 
Mongol conqueror —1405 A.D.) was the 
brd of many lands, lie conquered Persia, 
Armenia. Georgia, Syria and Angora. He octru* 
pied Samarkand and made H hU capital. He in¬ 
vaded India and sacked Delhi. 

Leaving aside these terrible men of Fate, we 
may recount the story of others who were great 
conquerors and who carried civiliaation with them 
too. Aleutider, Julius Caesar and other have 
been such men. In modem times, we have seen 
men who have changed civilisations for better or 
for worse by following their own fanatical ideals. 
Revolutions have taken place and milliomi have 
given their lives in tiu* struggles which were part 
of the upheavals. How far the pe<ipW have gain¬ 
ed by such revolutions ran lie judged by careful 
analysis of facta carried out by roDipetcnl histori¬ 
ans. Some have promoted civilisation and pro¬ 
gress and others have not. Yet others have cost 
humanity more than ibelr constructive achieve¬ 
ments justify. In this list of beneficial or in¬ 
jurious revolutionaries would come Sun Yat-sen, 
LaniDi Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, Mao Tse-hing 


Ho Chj Minh and many others. Some have 
brought abtiui progress through struggles tbgt 
hsve at times caused great human sufiering. 
Others have acted like just a Scourage of God and 
given little to humanity in exchange of the death 
and destruction they have initialed by their faua- 
ticism. Of these latter rcvtilutiunaries some com- 
iiined ethical ideals willi their general political sjid 
ec'onomic i»bjn4ives. These men have dune good to 
tlicir iiwn followers and have liclj>e(l mankind to 
ad<qil uttwer ways u( sikIuI condu<;t. Others 
have been jui4 faiiNlical, devuid of humane con- 
sidcralnitis and obnosious in llicir passion to im- 
|H»S(‘ tlicir will u|Hm humanity. Some have gone 
out with llieir urmies in llie numner uf ruthless 
war luids : while <ltllcr^ hu^e adoptiHl newer ways 
of pMqukganda. fifth column and Mowing the seeds 
lieaMin in other lands. Kut, generally speaking, 
llie>e new' entrant* In (he fjeh! of W4irlU conquest 
are no Ii>a olTniMve lliuii tlio>c of Hhcir*nt times 
in VO far us they wujM to Impose their will and 
overlonlsliip u|hui pet)ple« who live (heir own lives 
in (heir own troditi'Uial tnarincr. Preaching new 
thought With the sword an ancient game und not 
many are dupetl by It. New thought and ideals must 
he prcacired in a iM'accful manner and without 
rny allempis at inciling violent revolutions. For 
modern idea^ of ]|]>erty und freedom are quite 
slraiglit forward and unambiguous. There can 
be no |ilace of authority for oulaiders within a 
nationally organiseil community, even if they are 
prupbeU or priewtw of a new cull. And all agents 
of foreigners are traitors if they try to usurp poli¬ 
tical power by securing fureigg assistance in any 
*hapc or form. 

I 

Dr. Radhakrishnan on Indiaa affaiiu 

On the eve of the Republic Day, Dr. Radha- 
kriahnan, Presideol of India, delivered bis mes¬ 
sage to the nation. He described 1966 as the 
worst year since India bec.arae independent. We 
may not agree with him for we think the year 
during which Pandit Nehru allowed the Pokis* 
lani« to snatch half of Kashmir from us with 
Anglo-American assistance and the year of the 
Chinese occupation of the NEFA had been worse 
compared to 1966. Dr. Radhakrishnan also said, 
'*we cannot foigive widespread incompetence and 
the gross mismanagement of our resources.** 
Obviously be referred to tbe incon^etence of the 
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vari^u^ persona wbo hove become Ministers in Ihe 
Stated ami at the Centre and to the mismanapr* 

, meni that has emanated from the TVpartiDpnts 
«et up and worked by those Ministers. He ^ould 
have pointed out that the Congress Party has been 
goihy of manning the minhitries with low grade 
ahility and eduratlon and that the same parly has 
allowed its mernfwrs to intrrh’rr with the roun* 
try*a administralroii l»y exenisins ^'inHuenee** and 
hy favouritism anri hy wrangling things for their 
own advaiUiige, dfreclly or oihrrwise. There is 
■'ow a countrywide awakening alH)ul the Irue 
nature of Congres'* leadership and ihe nhjn l mn* 
ditioh of the p<itpie of India under f Congress raj 
and Dr. Kadhakrihlinun's roridemnalion will as> 
nun' people I hat Ihev have Iwrn right in I heir 
asssKsment of perstms like Mr. Kamraj. Mr. 
Atulya (Jhosh, Mr, Morarji IVsai und others who 
ure now going about tlie cemniry advising people 
lo vote for the Congress. The year 1%7 may 
easily go down in history as the Year of fae» if 
and when nil the eleiiion speeches made hv Oin* 
grew leaders were recorder!. There are many 
despiculde rharaclers now' roaming ihe country 
seeking votes for iheir party men and them*>elves 
among whom Congress men oulnumher others. 
The next In c»rder of numerical size are, of course, 
ihe Left ComniurMsts. who at one lime desrrihed 
Netaji Suhhas Ch. R<»sc as an enemy of the 
people. 

The Communists also coDahoraicd with the 
British during the British made famine of 1043 ; 
and are now hand in glove wilh the f'hinew 
enemies of India. The President rcferreil lo ihe 
cult of violence, civil commotion and disewders 
and father ac ta of indiscipline : as deterrents to 
smooth progress. He referred to the Calcutta 
Cricket riot.s of the 1st of January 1067, and to 
other iitcidents. He did not go into details or 
there miglit have been occasion to give slatisHcs 
of Police Firings and Lilhi Charges on relatively 
iimocent persons and crowds. We have an idea 
that dte police ctuite often provoke mass disorder 
by their arrogant and unintelligent ways, and that 
the number of times they have resorted to firing 
iince independence could easily prove that the 
former imperlaliet police were not quite so trigger 
happy. The disorders that occurred without 
provocation were uauaPy engineered by 
■genii provocaiaurs of varioua echooli of thought. 


Usually, they turn out to be jraid by the foreign 
enemies of India. 

Hiia dangerous habit of going to foreignere 
^h'»uld have b«vo cmidemned by the President. 
Cr>nsira(!tivr nation building l>er.omes obnoxious 
wIh’ii its foundations rest on the doubtful saoda 
of foreign assislance. *lhe Congress niters have 
already Iwirrowed so much from foreign lendeti 
that the country may easily go bankrupt and 
have foreign ''receivers’* sitiing in Delhi. Those 
who seek foreign aid lo bring alK>ut a revolution 
ill India should rememher that a revolution losoa 
lls natural glory when it is instigated and boosted 
and paid few by foreigners. The people of India 
«hould be imriiciilarlv careful about the three 
things that come up in ronneclion with ihc assesa- 
ment of ihc %Xd\t of affairs in this great Secular, 
Democratic, Sorialisi Repuhlb. These are In* 
comjvelence, Mismanagetneni and TREACHERY. 
The people should lake good care not to support 
the incom|ieients. ihe liad managers and the trai* 
tors. Fi,r those who vote for such persons be¬ 
come guilty of aiding and abetting the crrntinid 
; Hion^ of ihe people rlecle<l by their votes. 1967 
is a rnhrtil p^rifn! o/ fndian luslory. For, the 
I9r>7 elections will decide whether democracy will 
remain a* a great force for social upliftment and 
wflbbcirvg nr will prove Ici he a vehicle of corrup¬ 
tion, injustice, perserulinn and mul-administrarioo. 
The fiJiHUion of political parties l>ecome well 
define<l in 1967. Parties must not be allowed to 
a^sutnr the sha|»e of conspiracies for the exploita- 
lion of the m.vsses. 

f 

The Dimcnaiwis of (he Freaident's Criticbm 

. . ..t 

A '•imjde acceptance of Ihe President s rriti* 
c*>«m of ihr state of affairs in India cannot throw 
full light on the ''widespread inrompetenre and 
the gross mismanagement of our resources’’ re¬ 
ferred to bv Or. Radhakrisbnan. He also admon¬ 
ished (hr political leaders of India and said: *^0iiT 
political leaders should have a clear vision of the 
future of the country and not he content with tbrnr 
<wn individual rimfort and survival**. The Pren- 
dent did n(4 spare those who acted against the 
Government and ihe critldsed “violent agitalimti, 
fasts, Areat of selMmmolation’* etc., whidt 
“brought down our reputation for good msunen 
and standards of public behaviour.” 

Whm we come to a detailed analysis of Mt 
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Jncompclrm'e and the grw mid* 
in dll a^n I in 11 nf uur rcMjiirr.'on we fimi the }>tjiilkal 
|>arly itmi pirkin^ inni unci wuineci uf iheir 

own cliiik r tlurin^ ihe entire perio<l of ihnr doiiii* 
nanre nf hnliaV puIJie life and putlin^s them into 
jMisilioiis of ])rr>iif and . I he railways, ihe 

and 'IV|r;rriij»h*> Ih’patlntc’hls, llir PulUv^ the 
the J)r|>iiiinimls of Health. Etluralimi. ('u>^ 
tuni?‘» Taiialion. liidn^lVMX eli*. Hr., have all 
IxH^n fclowlv fillnl uji l>v the iioiiiriio> of |)olilii*aI 
parly mm who rould pull string;* und iheiii in. 
Tliene noiiiint'e?. ha^r not Imvii the )nk| nif^n a>ail* 
aide f<»r the j<»hs lint were |ker«un« who roidd not 
ohlahi jobs wilhoid wire pulling. 'Il>e re^lllt ha» 
)>een an all ronnd ih^lennratioii in HrMieiH S and a 
genrial lowering of llir xiandard** of nioraliU prr* 
vailin;; in llir various hranr|i«-t of adiniiiiHralive 
woilk. Mot ah ihr men and wumrri have limi the 
noiritnri *5 of the in power, 'file ()|»pr>«ilir>n 

paHh^i liase uKo hoi ri uiven a i«harr of the ill* 
o.»Hen jiilM» and .wree.Moe,>. So that they have rea* 
trirird theii eiiUei^m id (rovrrnnieni It> Foreign 
r<diey und other iiialterH oF remote sijznifiranre 

and left the (pieHion 4if ins lad mi nitration proper 
totally mule aiol ijn>»poken. IIiik rO'ii|N*ralioH 
l>etw‘een ifie fhneminent and lh<’ir 0|ipO!»ilion has 
lieen the min of India and |>en]i]o ure only jiu^t 
di.Heovei Inji (hat U Irulv esUN by reference to the 
l\lt*4*tion poliev of the (tmi^re^s and the l^dl ('om* 
imniiHs. Kor they are ro*o|)eraliiits even durin^t 
the Klertion* In piiltini; up feeble candid airs 
dpainH llie leaders of the pavtiev. 

The ;‘ro>s mi?>nianapenienl of our rnu>urce* 
have hern c(uite Idslanl. For of all our reeoureen, 
our vaH store of man jMiwer hw lieen oulMandin^ 
and we Imnc not made any u<e of it. In*‘ 1 ead of 
huildiii^ up lal>oiir intensive industries and build* 
in^ 0 net work of roads, wr have "one bejrjrin 2 
and h nr rowing to uet h<»Id of our valued macht* 
nery fmm Fnveijjn sources and put up highly capi* 
lal iiittnisive industries at exorliitanf cost with the 


result that our fipjres of unemployment have 
mounted skyhi^h, our villa;!es have remained 
isolatefl. our iteliU have not obtained even well- 
wuter and our |ieople have lived in mud huls on 
a starvation diet without e<lucatinn. sainfu) occii* 
t»a(loa and medical assistarice. Nineteen years of 
r<inftrc?«s raj with the rommumst led opposition 
divan in;: puMir attention from matters of ^atcr 
iinp^tancr to less hmiortani and far away issues, 
have^ivc^is a fnereasod National Debt, an 


inimlinutely inflated currency, tneffideot and often 
c orrupt service holders uinl u iwilted outlook on 
socialistic dcwlopmc'Uta which have nut even beeu 
toui hed ill the fringes in a fair and square 
manner. A ^leat make believe Welfare State has 
l•el'n p\cn criluin inefl'eilive und imaginary lea- 
turiN and limbs which do lilllc good to anyone* 
mid the pjiliev try to bainhuojdc the world as well 
j|^ I In* |H*o|»li' ( oncenicd hy false propaganda 
which I call) ilu|M' nohod y who b Midiciently wdl 
infoniu*d. The luck of romb particularly has 
drilled «i '»h>»rlagr in rusih exporlahlr roininndilit« 
which Hic ihuiiiK agricuhurul gooii«, forest pru« 
rliirs and minerals. Nasi strc*lc]ie« of ihe coun* 
lr\ leinain i^oiatdl and llir re4ourcf*s of those 
.lrca^ cannot U* rvpioildi commcM'tally. Our 
lorcigu rNchangr is rurned mainly from tea, julc;, 
^hcllac, niicj, other iiiincraU and forest products, 
'flic rxpilll^iol1 of ten and jntc exportn have their 
maviiiui. Hie other crnmnodiiir?. may he exported 
in iiicn*ascd (|uuiililirs, hut that would require 
dcvelopnamt of the tcrrilnrfe^ in which they ure 
h»uiid or gr«»wii. 'IliU development means roads 
mainb which hucr iioi been built. 

11nil our party im*ii have lookcil lu their 
‘Smn indUidual coniforl and survival*' in an in* 
Idisivr an well a« r\lcnsi\r inainuT is ohvh»us to 
all who have studied thr change in the slaiidaid of 
living id jHdilical leadris. Many (d them now 
own, rilhcr in ibeir own nann' of hy proxy, much 
pro|H*rlv, iiionry earning Inisinens orgaidsalioTi^ 
und other valuable assHs ; where they had nolhing 
to slaK with. One leader in West Bengal Is re* 
putnl to have a large garden house in a remote 
distrirt which ba« Ihe rarei^ of trees plunleil in its 
extensive grounds ul great c'ost and air rondilionefl 
itMims for which eleHricilv has been specially 
brought from u great distonre. Other Icuders and 
their relations own fleels of buses, trucks, whole¬ 
sale and rHail houses and other property galore 
almul which people talk openly and, perhaps at 
times, exaggeratinglv. Rut the fact remains that 
while the people of India, in general, have gained 
heavy taxes, burdens of debts, loss of value ol 
money savings and overwcighing penury, the poU« 
liral leaders of all parties, with honourable excep¬ 
tions have nf'i umulaterl wealth and have ahalished 
want from ihcir own individual lives and from the 
lives of their immediate followers. 

About violenee, fasts and threats of self*immo< 
latinn, we may point out to the President that 
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sonie violetjce ha» been created by official iiu»- 
ijiana^'einent. Th^ Calcutta crickcl riots, (or in- 
stance, were brought about l»y Pulilirol Party 
leaders, who coiitrullrd the ]iartirular spurts, 
attempting to raise funds by celling tickets in 
eikcess of the number o( scats. The police also 
co'itpetulod with ifie tirkci stdlrrs b) man-hand¬ 
ling the ticket holding ixiblh*. Jbe fai ts will be 
full) c^jMisid l»y I'liquiry and ^hm we sav mu> Im* 
am*|ilrd as the opinion i>r the public who attend¬ 
ed the r*i ii'kii malcli. Other arts of \ioleiice an* 
niginerml by lUi’ agents provmuirur' emplov<*<l 
by the foreign rnerides of India. 'Hiev* agents 
of foteign |Niwers go idioiil fre<'ly in Irnlin and 
uvv i|uite ofleii firoletlrd bv the [Hilitival party 
IcnderH of other jiartn^s. Tin* Piesidml cun 
easily dcrlare all groups and puitit^s having dvul- 
jugs with foreign jKoiers. as utdawful and hu>e 
nia^s Iriid^ fit ihcii [uirt\ nH*itd>erH to rlmri np 
the political ii(mo>pliere of India. Inless and 
nnlil this U done. India will reniiiio a ptev t(» 
the evil genius td other nations. 'I’hr (ionpns^s 
has for long vears phived into ibe hands of 
Poreigii ^alion- and we base lo.l luU of Kash¬ 
mir and laige ei«4*Hliere in onler to 

op|ieaK(' the -looges of thcx* Nations. Mir have 
not learned anvlldiig ahmil true nulionalbin from 

<»ther rial ions. \\e still aet eonlrarv to our 

• 

nutional interests in a shameless rnanner. Fveii 
the worst of foreign nation'^ do not tolerate lead¬ 
ers who do n<» good to their own |M'o|de. Hut 
wp support had men in jHUver without rompunelioti. 
Tins must st<»]i and true nalinnali<m lake itf plate. 

dbe words of 1>r. Radlmkrishnan will go 
down in hi'-lor> as a feailess and urieompromislng 
statement of fuels. [^roHounec**! for the removal of 
national evils of a very dangiTcMis and di'structivc 
kind. I.et us ln»pe tair (teople will feam the )esm>ti 
wldeh Ids prcMiouncenienI contains. 

Death of Space Fliers 

4 

I’he death of the three Astronauts of Ameriea 
in an or-eident eonnerled with the trial launching 
of a spare ro< ket lias eoine n lude sbmtk to all 
penjdc throughout the world. Two of (he astro¬ 
nauts Colonel Wfiile and Colonel Cris.v)m were 
vastly experienced space flii'rs. |J. Commander 
Chaffee had not flown tn spaee. The world had 
known for a long time that space flights were et- 
tremely hasardoua ; but technicians had been tak- 


in|; very great care to make everything connected 
with s|>ac<* flights faultless. That they had been 
largely succva.sful in perfecting the technique of 
rocket fliglils and rtJuni journeys tu particular 
ep<»th, had bi«*ri proved by the no-casualty record 
of s|Kii‘e fliahl- suici* Rll^sia and America took up 
thi<> kind of spurt- prol>es for the ultimate conquest 
of >pa('e. Bui ihc probability of accidents had 
always l>een thru- and dio brave men who risked 
(heir lives knew tlml some limr or other accidents 
uiiglil lake plwe. Thai wr had no casualties 
hrforr wjH i»ui good forlune. This accident will 
fioi ili-trr oihn i (»uragrou?* men from taking simi* 
hir ibk^ in the fulure and tlir work of conquering 
•fuuv will go on in thr I/.S.A. Rut the death of 
lh<-M' bravr uirn wl»t» have given their lives for the 
adv ammienl id wdeiUT. knowledge nnd niop*s 
urliiivrinrril. will alwa^^ U* rrrnrded as a great 
iiuiiiuii liagrdy and the dead will be mourned by 
all liiiinanily as martyrs to a very great cause. 

The Chinese Civil War 

k 

Total itariunbm like other forms of autocracy 
;.iid ivMtiriy rn*;ile di-tsalisfiu^tion and opposition 
among the jH'opIr who are made Lu (-urrender to 
the Mill of one |M*rHm or a >nmll coterie of oil- 
giirrh«. Tlu* r oiMiM foi ihi^ b that autiuTals and 
d<->|H)l» ran tirvrr n innin truly juM, impartial and 
lienrvoirni ovr-r a verv long |H*riod. Immediate 
su|>|xirtri> ot ill? (Irvat Mhi Hrvplop Ukr« and dis* 
liko and mdulgr in favnuntiMU and preferences. 
.So, fart ions are creatvif and cfTorls are made to 
dear the* firdd ]t\ purgr". drinotintis and changes. 
But the M*rret lriidn-> of llir fartions stav on and 
try to 4Mabli<sh their frirnds and «up(H>rters in 
(Hiwt-r bv fail mruiH or foul. And eventually in- 
lermrirH* fights lake place nnd lead to civil war. 
Mao Ix'-tung had lireu trsing to become a pro- 
plirl of rommuni^m and hi* folhnver* have heen 
*<*lt*iig up .«landariK of l»ehaviour in everv field of 
life bv reference to the Jearliing* of Mao Tse.tung 
From slicH'-ntaking to the abstraclions of higher 
phihuvuphv Maoism covered everything for a short- 
while ill a loose* thinking manner. This could not 
win over all Chinese workers and soldiers and the 
n«I Cuanl*. who were the Jeddy Boys of the 
People* Repuhlie, «o<m faced organised opposition. 
China is now in the throes of a civil war and, if 
this spreads, the enemies of China will be able to 
take advantage of it. 
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Pro Mflo factions, M^hetber civilian or 
ariHtary, air trying to rouse popular feeling 
Russia. 'Fhey are plastering the walls 
of Peking with posters sa)'ing *’Fry Xos)gin” or 
*^oc4 Breshnev'* for the reason that the Soviet 
intellectuals have nnt accepter! Man as the pro* 
phet of rommunism. As far as one can under* 
aland the Rti«sians arc r>t>t yet taking any port 
in the civil war of (^hina. Rut the unintelligent 
behaviour of the pro-Mao t'liinese may drive the 
RuasisuH info taking retaliatory action. Mr. 
Chou En*lai has already accused the Russians of 
press cut ing Chinese students in Moscow hut the 
Rmians have brnugfjt counter charges against 
the Chinese m Mos<*ow. Pro-Mao Troops are 
engaged in battles against Anti*Mao groui>s in 
various outlying parts of China, but details are 
net available. 


The Electioiw 

There is general propaganda against the 
Congress Party for m a)-ad ministration and 
failure to improve the condition of the people by 
better employment, increased supplies of essential 
cermomer good", stabfising the currency, reducing 
national indebtedness, lowering taxes and so on 
and so forth. The Communists (Ml are being 
accused of being agimts of India's enemy China. 
The other parties are generally disunited and 
they are putting up candidates in large numbers 
who will obtain slices of the total of votes with¬ 
out achieving anything much. There may of* 
course be a greater number of non-party and 
smaH party men m some of the legislatures and 
Hi the Lok Sabha. In one or two states the 
Congress will have greatly reduced strength and 
in most states their might will bn curbed. So, 
ahbough the Congress Party men arc loudly 
claiming success as nation builders, they will 
have to really do some nation building this time 
if ihev are relnmed to power in a foR manner. 
TTm success or failure of the Left Communists 
will prove tbe degree of active patriotic fervour 
that voting poWir possess. The ideology of the 
ifflafl parties cannot he expected to rouse rite 
masses to any enthusiasm. 

Rfgt yr ri um of Gmrihtjf 

Candhiji was assassinated because be eo- 
poused the cause of the entire people of India 
and because he did not want any reR^raa, 


linguistie or racial groape to ruk over rite im^ler 
communities. He wm tbe father of tbe secular 
ideal though he himself was intensely religious. 
After his death a reaction set in and afl communi* 
lies curbed ihrir pasarona to greater extent than they 
did before. Only the Congreu leaders of later 
days could not rise to the heights demanded of 
I hem and a disinlegraticm of India began by 
further divisions into new states on a linguistic 
and racial basis. Tbe Martyrdom of Candhiji 
was therefore made unfruitful by his alleged 
followers whose power hunger dominated ibeir 
patriotism. Small communities were also ex* 
ploilf^tl and dominated by tbe majority groups in 
different slates leading to ill feeling and internal 
disiumtions. At this juncture of India's history 
one has to remember the leaders of the past 
along with Candhiji who all harboured un¬ 
ambiguous patriotic feelings in which there was 
no room for communalnm or other divisions 
with narrower interests. 

Modena Empires 

• 

In anricdl times Empires were built by 
ron<|uesl. colonisation and political dommation 
of ibe territories inhabited by others. To-day 
such conquest or subjugation of other nations \r 
looked df»wn upon by humanity as uncivilised 
and out-dated. So. tbe expanding nations of th< 
modern world try to establish their suxerainty 
hy other means. One method is the creation ol 
blocs. Tbit is, a powerful nation gathers round 
ft a hunch of less powerful nations which accepi 
its leadership and the grmip thereafter worft 
together as a power bloc. The leader natlor 
holds rim whip hand and dictates to Its supporter! 
and followers in all matters of intemationaJ oi 
cvm internal policy. Another method is te 
c reale a large sphere of influence by military oi 
financial aid and aiisistanee. In such cases s 
powerful nation engages in large scale manu* 
factore of arms and sets np an elaborate organic 
sation for money lending, so to speak, and acts 
as an over-lord by virtue of superior nnlhary 
strength and rite advoitages aecrofng to a credhot 
os agahist a group of debtors. Ihls riling does not 
work so well in ri>e long ran as creditors inevft 
ably becom e obnoxtous to the borrowers. 
power hfon toe det el o p te n dencies to breek 
in llw same moiifier to In the com of ^ Etoptni 
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of tke past. So, ibe Jure of conquest par tx* 
crlUnce returns to the ambitious naliona of to* 
day and attempts are made by them to occupy 
udier peoples* territories on some pretext or 
other. In the case of (Ihiua the pretext has 
been a false claim on olher territories as being 
part of China. Tibet ajitl the Tibetans have 
never been Chinese in any sense of the lerui. 
Even during the short period when China be* 
came j<uxerain over Tibet the overJord^hip was 
l<H)se and vague. *]*he Tibetans are ul a dilTerent 
racial and linguistii; t)pe from the Chinese. 'i*beir 
Jajiguuge wnllcn in a phonetic script and not 
pirtographicaily Hkc Chinese. Culturally toe 
they are quite distiiui from thr f'hinesc. Yet 
the Chin«w* call TIImH a part of China. They 
also refer to lurgc (hunks of India as parts of 
China. This (viiquesL by false propaganda and 
military ex}>edUiunh is typically Chinese and It 
U a great menace to human freedom. 

How The Congress Wins Elections 

Ihe Congretti« collects tuige sums of money 
from industrial, commercial and tr.iding concerns 
lo run its election campaign. They manage to 
do this hv virtue of their control over the Covern* 
menl of India and the Stato. Had thr>* not 
used this as a lover, no rapitalists would have 
paid them any nmney. This is therefore a 
round about way of assuring the conlribulora 
(hut they are )»uying the good will of the Govern* 
ment by their contributions to the Congresa 
election fund>. Ii is therefore a highly objec¬ 
tionable prai^tloe and should be made unlawful. 
Further, the Congress leaders go round quite 
openly to the various employees who assist them 
with funds and attempt to put pressure on anti* 
Congress election candidates through these 
employers when<'ver a candidate is employed 
in an industrial or rcminercial establishment. 
This is not only objectionable, but is unlav-ful. 
Hut the Congress and Its supporters do not 
observe the sanctity of the Law when It comes 
to winuir^ elections. President Bsdhakrishnarc 
should personally look mto this aspect of the 
elections and protect all candidates from these 
proMure tactios. 


Our Pcditicnl BesponsibUity 

% 

Many persons who feel for the masses of 
India dciajre that llierc should be drastic changes 
in the leadetahi|» ot the major parlies, so that 
ideglogio could Ik: modihej (o fit in with 
realities. For abstract or purely theoretical' 
coiisideruliun, cannot M^lve the prc^blems that 
fu'e India and ibo Judians. Whether we like it 
or not we ha\e becoinr* indebted to foreigD 
rounli'ies atui to uui <mn notionals in a manner 
whioli is economicaJI) unsound and very risky 
from tlir angle of national solvency. We cannot 
<JiM>wn our liabililie» and we have to pay 
interest on Juans and rejMy the principal soin^ 
time or other a> sti|)ulalrtl. This matter alone 
will put a blrain oo our resources which will 
fcquiiv very expert and careful handling. The 
various parties with timir jiiesent leaderdiip 
hu^«' proved ll>eir incapacity in this and olhei 
spheres very full) during the last nineteen yean. 
In ihr circunistancch it bet'omes the duty of all 
res|M>nHh)e Indians who have ability and re* 
soun*r» to go into the |»olUical field and take 
over jMiwer l»v iheir ioncertid efl’ort. Tliis is 
now essential as ui]les.« this is dune, the futon 
of all Indians will Im* in jeopard). 

To achieve this all Indians should imme* 
dlateh concentrate on the elections and see that 
gixKi men are elected wiihout reference to their 
party loyalties. fndpt>endcnU will be iho best 
as ihc) will Ira VC no part) commitments. If 
suitable independents me nut available, patty 
men may W. v(»t<Hl for provided they satisfy the 
conditions of unequivocal lovulty to the nation 
and ucrM'ral integrity. Whatever happens in 
the ehi'lions, all Important and influential 
prrsonH should continue to watch over the affairs 
of the nation arlivH) so that the persons who 
ctimr inic» political (Mwer do not abuse that power. 
I'he people of India must get the basic necessttias 
of civilised existence, which are food, dotfilngt 
honstng, education, medical aid. employntent and 
social seturih. Besides these India must be 
strong enou^ militarily lo defend her territories 
against foreign aggression. 


f 



A NOTE ON U.S. BALANCE OF rAYMENTS 


Dr. NAllLNDitA K. SLTHI 


In intornatonaJ trade and foreign 
commerce, the role of Balance of Paym^U 
ii qulle important. As iar as the U. S. 
ficonomy is concerned, the three most 
significant things in this context (1) U. S. 
Gold holdings; (2) convertible foreign 
currenciOi owned by ofhcal U. S. agencies; 
and ( 3 ) liquid liubililies- both public end 
private to the fi>rcigncrs. The tabulation of 
the Balance of Payments in the U. S. accoun* 
ting Is experessiKi in the terms of ''debit'’ and 
^'credit'* entries which si/ess the relative 
importance of the various transactions made 
during the accounting year in review. 

In the theoretical framework of the 
U. 5. Balance of Payments, the following 
main items are included among the'*dobit” 
ond "credit'’ sides respectively, and the 
difference between their values is shown as 
a deficit or surplus in the net Balance. 
Among the "debit" side are included: (1) 
Merchandise imporU; (2) Services by 
the foreigners to U. S. residents ; (3 ) Income 
in investments in the U. S. by forcigneri; 
(4} Military expenses abroad ; (5) Net 
private transfers to foreigners; (6) Net 
government transfers to foreigners ; {7) 
Net U. S. private investments abroad; and, 
( 8 ) Net U. S. governments obroad. 

Among the "credit” side arc included : 
( 1 ) Merchandise exports ; ( 2 ) Services 
rendered to foreigners by the U. S. residents, 
(3) Income on foreign investments of the 
U. S. residents ; (4 ) Military receipts ; and, 
(5) Net foreign investment in the U. S. other 
than in liquid assets. 

A historical analysis of the U. 5. Balance 
of Payments indicates that since 1957, there 
ha« only been one year which has showed 
a surplus. The highest deficit occured in 
1960 when It reached almost 14 Billions. In 


1965, the deficit narrowed to only 61.3 
iiiliions, which represents the smallest U. S. 
deficit since 1957. 

it appears that the major reasons lor 
the dclicJl arc: (1) Military expenditures 
abroad; and (2) Net U. S. private and 
Government investments abroad. As a result 
llieiv is a great outflow of dollars abroad. The 
relative position of expuits ajid imports is 
virtually identical, without ahecting the 
bakince subslanlmJJy either way. But as 
Jong as the U. S. military expenditures con¬ 
tinue in this emphatic pattern and the in* 
vcstjneni abroad also pej'sists, the deficit 
cannot be eradicated. However, it appears 
that in 1965, u new program of voluntaty 
controls on direct corporate investment 
abroad had been initiated, which resulted in 
a net saving of about 41 Billion. But the 
continued war in Vietnam is itself a drain 
on the outflow, and it might cost around 
$700 Millions l|his year, again resulting in a 
deficit. 

A very small growth was noticed last 
year in the foreign private holdings of the 
U.S. Dollars. Total gold sales to foreign 
countries last year amounted to about $1.2 
Billions. 

Anoher striking fact that emerges in 
international finance today is that because 
of an upwards revision of both short term 
and long term interest rates in the foreign 
countries, U.S. is no longer considered an 
investment haven for foreign capital. This 
would also be an important factor in 
determining the net balance of payments 
position. 

In addition, there 1$ also a socio-eco¬ 
nomic and cultpral-moral question involved 
here. This is primarily so in the two main 
issues: namely, the question of American 
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investment abroad, and the problem of 
iuncrican miUtary expenditures abroad. 
In order to nvaititain damocratic initiUitions 
in the Jree world and cncourge developing 
countries in the economic growth, America 
has i {0 invest abroad. Secondly, the treaties 
with loroigii countr^s and the psychological 
fear ol invasion from the Commumstlc 
count res round the world, also neccesita- 
tes American miliary expenditures abroad. 
Therefore, lor reasons other than those o( 
ouie foreign rationale, these social and 
political considerations are also important 
A\ the Balkan CO of Payments position. 

It is sometimes claimed by overly 
conservative and ultramutional economists 
that the Balance (jf Payments should al^vays 
balance. This is a narrow view both of 
national and international monetary 
problems. 

Firstly, the Balance of Payments cannot 
always baloncc. Secondly, it is based on 
certam accounting methodology which could 
gis'o varying results depending upon the 
techniques used. Finally, much also depends 
on the question of interpretation and data 
provided in the accounts. In this framework, 
i» appears that if the Balance of Payments 
always balances, it will have no meaning 
or validity both in the domestic economy as 
woU as in the international structure of 
trade- If the '•credit'* and the "debit” sides 
matcli perfectly every yoor, it would lead 
to a stagnation of trade, liquidity, and of 
the U.S. holdings of Gold. Moreovor, such 
a perfect matching will also have a passive 
impact on the world economy inasmuch as 
the United States has a moral obl^ation to 
lead the economy of the free world, to 
maintain peace e^'e^ywhere, and also parti¬ 
cipate in the growth of the "under-developed” 
countries. Therefore, not only on the basis 
of pure economic and or fiscel theory, but 
also on the broader rationale of world 
leadership, it is necessary that Balance 
should not alway "balance”. Mc««over, it 
whould also zu>t continue to move cmly in 

3 


one direction, either deficit or credit always. 
The Business Cycle theory and its relation¬ 
ship with the concept of world trade and 
international business also upholds the afore¬ 
mentioned view. 

The concept of '’Balance of Payments” 
is interlinked with the concept of "Equil 
ibrium” or "Adjustment Process”. Gold 
standard operation and variable Exchange 
Rate Policy arc two or the most important 
r.nd controversial techniques of achieving 
Intemational monetary adjustment. 

In classical econom'c theory, it is believed 
that with a gold standard m operation, the 
equilibrium will be achieved by such gold 
Hows as would produce the desired price 
changes to ^Iter the demands of the imports 
and exports of the country, and thus correct 
the Balance of Payments situation. In the 
absence of gold standard, the fluctuating 
lutes of exchange would adjust themselves 
to *a natural level, at which supply and 
demand with reference to a foreign country 
would eventually balance. In the gold 
standard theory, only the relevance of Price 
is considered, while the two most important 
concepts of Employment and Output are 
neglected. Another drawback of the classical 
theory is its lack of realism, as it does not 
make any allowances for the various econo¬ 
mic or social conditions under which the 
adjustment process must operate. 

As a matter of fact, the gold standard 
provided a system of achieving adjustment 
whereby the international differences in 
price cost structures were removed by 
changes in the domestic price levels of 
surplus and deficit countries. In such a rigid 
method, the exchange r^tes were fixed. When 
the standard fell from its pinnacle of glory, it 
was thought that the desired changes in 
relative pnee structure would be best 
secured by variations in the exchange rates. 
There are four criteria which should be 
considered in employing adjustment. These 
are as follows 
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1. Ability to promise long-term balance 

in the country's Balance of Pay. 
ments, consistent with high levels 
of trade at full employment; 

2. Rclolionship with international 
liquidity; 

3. How much reliance should be put 

upon purchasing power parity ^; 

4. Care should be taken in deciding 

whether, with a given capital 
flow, a rate is really maintaining 
equilibrium. 

Another striking difference in these two 
adjustment processes for maintaining equi* 
librium is, in the fact Ibat when a foreign 
government supports its currency, it there 
by loses dollars and may be forced to sell 
gold to the U.S. to acquire dollars for inter¬ 
vention. In excahnge control process, the 
disequilibrium will express itself in a 
change in the exchange rate. If there U any 
imbalance in the current account, private 
capital outflows necessarily makes up the 
di^erence. Difference In interetst rates 
between countries will cause capital out¬ 
flows from the low to the higher interest 
rate country. 

The gold standard adjustment has 
serious disadvantages these days, specially 
when we see that non-monetary uses of 
gold arc increasing, and the concept of gold 
standard has been totally changed from its 
traditional view. It is also a static tool of 
adjustment and in these days of complex 
economic needs, interest rate variations, 
full employment maintanence efforts, and 
increased foreign trade, gold standard ad¬ 
justment process is by necessity a very 
restrictive tool. 

The Adjustment Process also considers 
the role of *'elastic (ties*' in its structural 
cunponents and policy-determlnation. 


W.M. Scamniel a well-known British 
monetary expert suggests three diii'erent 
kind ol elasticities, namely, price demand 
elasticity, price supply ela^l city and, iic 
come elasticity of demand. Elasticity refers 
to the responsiveness of supply or demand 
to a change in price. 

Funtamentally, the concept of elasixity 
is quite signifleunt in the process of adjust- 
ment, both in devaluation and upwiird 
revaluation. De\'>aluat'or) is most ef fee live 
when demand elasticity is h.gh. If supply 
elasticity is low, then the producers react 
1o the demand-change by changing the 
price-structure. 

It can be mentioned that if the precise 
elesHcitfes are known before-hand, one can 
Otways make valid assumptions about the 
alteration in the exchange rule which would 
bring the equilibrium. However, elaitlcities 
can never be fully predicted in advance, 
and only cducoted guess can be made about 
them. The question of basic taste-changes 
can also confuse the issue. Therefore, one 
must exorcise grofu caution and judr^’ement 
fn relating the idea of elasticity to Balance 
of Payments. 

It con be argued that the Balance of 
Payments will improve as a result of depre¬ 
ciation even if the elasticitfes of home and 
foreign demand arc each less than one. As 
a matter of fact, the Balance of Pay ments 
of the deprecrat’ng country will always im¬ 
prove if the sum of the elasticities of 
country’s demand for imports of the 

foreign demand of its export^ is greater 
than unity. However, if it is loss than one, 
the balance will not improve. Historically, 
it has been proved that exchange depre¬ 
ciation does in fact result in expanded ex¬ 
ports for the depreciating country. This 
historical fact assumes meaningful validity 
in the wake of the recent exchange-depre¬ 
ciation in India, 
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The National Congress developed its 
ecunomic ouliook as a r^^action against the 
imperaltrl policy ot exploitation. Political¬ 
ly, economical (y and socially imperialism 
was play in;; a j’oie quite contrary* to the 
basic of the new Indus Inal civUiza- 

t on which the west had built up. The 
NaliunciJ Congress associated im|)crioUsm 
wii)i cxpJoiiUt on. backwardness and oppre* 
s^ion and hoid a rcs|>onsjC>le ior creating 
and i</Storing vested inleresls. The congress 
policy of Inclustnalisation and modernisa¬ 
tion v/us looked v.’Uh disfavour and hostility 
because it clashed with the interests ol 
imporiulisni and undermined its basis. The 
founding fathers represented (he forces of 
progress and regeneration. l*hey had 
iJioroughly imbibed the spirit of the new 
Industrial civilization and wanted the 
country to take that path. Their views on 
large and heavy industries, state and private 
industries and foreign capital are very 
interesting, lliey had contact with the 
inicrnational movement against imperialism 
and Gstoblished sohdarity with it. A study 
of these Ideas is particularly relevant end 
inspiring to-day. We are heartened by the 
foct that we are developing our economy 
in the best national tradition set by the 
founding fathers. 

The National Congress though owed its 
origin to British inspiration* soon began to 
develop as a focus of national feeling. The 
loader; were no doubt moderates in their 
views and bad in the beginning unbounded 
faith in the British sense of justice. They 
hoped to get the redress of their grievances 
by appealing to the democratic sense of the 
British people. They held this view 
because they were very much Influenced by 
such great figures as Gladstone, Cobden and 


Bright who had breathed a *^new spirit of 
hbcralism"^ into British politics. They had 
hvpes that Brit'sh civilization based on the 
idcoi of these great men and also on the 
tiicorics of social reconstruction of Spencer 
and Mill would extend its benefits to India 
also^. Gradually they were disillusioned. 
Therr attitude of solicitation changed and 
(he*r outlook broadened as the Congress 
' v.ained a foothold on the affections of the 
people”^. Hov/ wa^ it that the Congress 
gradually emerged as the representative of 
the national democratic aspirations of the 
people ? 

Indian Poverty 

I 

The Congress from its very inception 
woj faced with the growing improverlsh- 
mont of the people of India. Any organisa¬ 
tion which sought to represent the interest 
of the people had not only to take notice of 
but also grapple with th's problem. 
Colonial exploitation sep.^ the vitals of the 
economy of a country and dries the fountains 
of all growth. Bo'ng by nature parasitic 
imperialism fosters only a parasitic class 
like feudalism end scotches the initiative of 
all producing classes. Once an organisation 
is seized of the problem of poverty in a 
colonial country it has to get at its root and 
challenge the basis of imperialism. Nation¬ 
alism naturally and inevitably comes into 
conflict w'th imperialism. 

Though the leaders of the Congress in 
its early phase professed loyalty to Britain 
they raised issues which went against the 
interest of imperialist exploitation. They 
concentrated on the question of poverty 
which agitated the minds of all thinking 
men at the time. Naorojl bad done pioneer* 
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ing work m this field and had set hhnieli 
the task of ^'proving the appalling poverty 
and distress of the people and the outstand¬ 
ing indifference of the rulera*. He had 
devoted half a life time to "'the exposition 
of this subject*'^. Ramesh Chandra Dutt also 
WQs one of the most outstanding Indians 
who unmasked the nature of British colonial 
exploitation and drew appropriate conclu¬ 
sions. 3oth came to be associated with the 
Indian National Congress, presided over 
its annual sessions and moulded its thinking 
for a considerable lime. 

The Conger css and its leaders ques¬ 
tioned and exposed the British claim of 
beneficent rule in India. Referring to 
fcrqueni (am:nes R.C. Dutt commented; 
is not gratifying to know that a country 
possessing a rich and fertile soil and a frugal 
and industious population is still subject to 
recurring famines after a century and a half 
of British ruld'\° Tlie Government which 
had noting but famines to offer after such a 
long period of rule stood self condemned. 
It was asserted that British rule had given 
India peace and security but *'what was the 
use of this**, commented Dadabhai, **if there 
were no life and property to be secured ?^. 

Surendranath Banerjee, in his presidea- 
tial address, gave a grap:c desciption of the 
deteriorating condition of the people of 
India. He divided the last century into four 
periods of twenty five years each and said 
“During the first period, there were five 
famines w'th an estimated mortality of one 
million. During the second period, there 
were two famines with an estimated morta¬ 
lity of 5,00,000. In the third period there wore 
six famines with a recorded mortality of 
five millions; and as we came to the fourth 
and the last period, we notice the increasing 
gravity of the situation and the terribly 
hi,^ record of mortality. There were 
eighteen famines during this period with an 
estimated mortality of twenty-six millions; 
and the last famine of the last quarter of 
the exlsiting century was, in the words of 


SO high an authority as the Viceroy himself, 
the severest that the country had ever 
known**^. India not only faced desolution 
and dissasters but her condition continued 
sinking deeper and deeper into the abyss of 
destitution. This deterioration reached its 
climax during the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The strategy of the Congress was to 
attack this most vulnerable point of imperia¬ 
lism. The existence of poverty could not be 
disputed so, in Dodabhai's vU'w, it had be¬ 
come “the rli 3 ht as well os the duty, of this 
Congress (second session) to sol forth iU 
convictions, both as to thii, widespread 
dcstHution and primary steps J^ecdful fur 
its alleviation*.^ The congress could i*a\sc 
this question as a mailer of r ght, could go 
into its cases and sug«;est ti« remove ii. The 
Congress could ver>’ well be held nn this issue 
Dadabha^ again in his pn^ridontial address 
at Lahore. 16911, stressed this )X)int: “The 
question of the poverty of India should be 
fully ra'sed, grappled with and settled''^'. 
So more and more stress on the problem of 
poverty and the wretched economic condi¬ 
tion of the people was laid as a matter of 
policy. It was considered to be the greatest 
question before India.'^ 

If the Congress showed moderation on 
political questions it was very assertive on 
economic issues. In its resolutions the Con¬ 
gress from the beginning persistently raised 
this issue. As early as IBBG the Congress in 
its resolutions viewed with “gmve apprehen¬ 
sion the increasing provorly of vnst number 
of population of India**''. Speaking on the 
resolution Mr. D. E. Watcha put his fingure 
on the nature of imperialist exploitation. 
He pointed out that the mainstay of Indian 
finance was land revenue. In order to get 
more capital the produce of the soil had to 
be increased but “how is thi:; possible when 
year after year the bulk of profits of the 
entire population are drained away In the 
tribute to great (Britain, exported to 
fructify there, and swell still further the 
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unparalleled wealth of those distant isles, 
never in any shape to return here to bless 
the country from whose soil it was wrung, 
or the people the sweat of whose brows it 
represents’"*^, This drain was oozing out 
the last drop of its blood and this carrying 
away of a largo portion of India’s revenue 
depleted the national capital and lucreased 
paverty*^ 

Economic and Political Problems 

The motive behind insistently raising 
this issue appears to be not only to expose 
the )i<ill<>\vncsi> of Briiish claim to bene¬ 
ficent but also to prove conclusively 
that the problcnj could only be solved by 
Dio traiwl’er of j>ower (later self-Govern • 
incJit) gradually and efTectively into Indian 
hands. ThUii the Congress linked the ccon<^ 
mic issue to the demand for representative 
inst'tut'or.s. The Second Congress in 1886 
recorded its fixed conviction that “the 
introduction of reprcvfUative institutions 
will prove one of the most practical steps 
towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the pcople”'\ Mr. D. E. Wolcha moving 
the resolution stressed the fact that ''where 
representative instituDons are once establish¬ 
ed there the Go\'ernment even though a 
Government of fore>ipicrs can be drawn 
into the right track”. A foreign Govern¬ 
ment could not be expected to look to the 
i tiler ost of the people. Dad abb a i was con¬ 
vinced that “jnci ciisccl a.ssiKialion of Indians 
in the admin'stralion of Ihcir own country 
was tbo very foundation of progress.”''. 
Mr. R. C. Dull presiding over the Ufteenth 
congress session at Lucknow in 18i)d thought 
3t possible to prevent distress and disasters 
and deaths from famines, to spread prti- 
sperily and contentment if “blessings of 
Self-Government were conceded to the 
people”*^. Mr. D. E. Watcha, President, 
sovonteenlh congress, Calcutta 1901 made a 
very significant remark. He said: **the 
mournful truth must be acknowledged that 
slow rises the country which is depressed 


by poverty which has for its root political 
causes”*". Exhorting the delegates of the 
I.N.C. session at Calcutta in 1906 Dadabhai 

said ”.be united, persevere and 

achieve solf-Oovernment, so that the millions 
now perishing by poverty, famine and 
plague, and the scores of millions that are 
starving on scanty subsistence may be 
saved”*''*. 

Congress and Industrialisation 

India was noted for her industries from 
the ajic ent times. But her industries were 
gradually strongW and destroyed, first by 
protective duties imposed on Indian goods 
in England, and then by an unequal com¬ 
petition”**. R. C. Du it was of the view 
that apart fi'om heavy land at^essment the 
killing of Indian industries by "a free 
compel itlon with the steam and machinery 
of England” was the sole reason of Indian 
poverty*'*. This policy of the British 
Government compelled India to depend on 
the soil only. The National Congress stood 
in oppositron to this policy and wanted 
stale protection for the growth of her 
industries. The policy of fv'ee trade was 
ruinous for the country at th,*; time. Dada- 
bhai though a bclieviT in free trade w»anted 
protection for the inf.int induslrcs of India. 
He ohser>*ed : *T like free Pot free 

'.rade in En^dn.id and lad'a.i-, so;ne 

fh*ng like a race belwe*Mi a starving, ex¬ 
hausted invalid, and a strong man with a 
horse to ndo nn.***-"' It is an interertieg 
coincidence that in 1HD9—the yerr the 
Lucknow congress was held—Lord Curzon 
wrote to Hamilton : “One of his grea'ect 
ambitions while in India is In assist it 
(Congress) to a peaceful demise”-*. This 
indicates the kind of altitude the jUritish 
rulers developed towards the Congress 
though early official attitude was friend- 
ly.*'. 

When export of capital became ttie 
chief feature of the British monopoly 
capital, the British capitalist perceived the 
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advantage of ^^utilizlng cheap native labour 
power by transplanting modem industrial 
processes out to India'This led to the 
hampering of the growth ol indigenous 
indu:ytries and tho Indian masses became 
instruments of cheap labour for the profits 
of the British bourgeoisie. This intensified 
further the exploitation and impoverish* 
ment of Xhe people of India. Dadabhai 
look strong objection to this k'nd of '‘deve* 
lopaicnf' oC industr.cs in India. Referring 
to an address of Lot'll Curzon in which he 
had honed that India ought to be very 
gndoful to the British people for developing 
min'ng industries in India Dadabhai obsesv- 
od ^'bu( these m l lions of Kolar Gold fields 
belong to the British capHahst, who is 
simply exploiting our hind and wealth, our 
share being that of the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water"'-’. 

The Congress fervently believed that it 
was only through industrialization that the 
poverty of tho Indian people could be 
banished The rapid rise of Japan from a 
backw'ard country like India to a position 
of eminence in commerce and industry 
gave rise to a conviction that the salvation of 
this land lay entirely in its industrial regene¬ 
ration and development. Industrialization 
became the tlieme. tho key-note of the 
policy of the Congress. Almost without ex¬ 
cept iun resolutions passed and Presidental 
adities:^ delivered at Congress session^ 
rCi*cvred to this problem. For the Congress 
the expansion of industries was the correct 
national ideal-". The British imperialist 
opposed industrialisation and wanted that 
the attention of the Indian people be con¬ 
fined almost exclusively to agriculture. 
H. E. Sir George Clarke, the Governor of 
BoRibay, in a speech at Poona emphasised 
tho fact that ‘‘agriculture is and must re- 
ma'Ji by for the most important of all 
Indian industries and an essential basis of 
India’s prurperity"-*. But such an idea 
militated against the mood of the people 
and ran counter to their most cherished 
ambitions. Surendranath Banerjee was 


convinced that if the country was to be 
saved the Congress and its leader^ had to be 
the '^pioneers and organisers of a vast 
industrial movement*’.*®. 

Lai Mohan Ghosh indicated the signi¬ 
ficance of industrialisation and the line it 
should take. In his view industrialisation 
formed “the best of all political levers’*. 
He wanted large industries but ihecc had 
to be free from “exploliaiion by fororgn 
capitar*. In his plan of indoslrallsntjon he 
wanted to safeguard the inlero*’t “not only 
of the capitalists** but also of “llie wage 
earner and consumer”. Ho was convinced 
that this pattern of jndiisirlalisat'on would 
mean that “Ihree-fourihs of out* haulc of 
reform is won*’*^ He clearly saw tho 
political significance of industrialisation. 
He also wanted fndustrialisal'on not take 
the monopolistic line because in that case 
the interest of the people would suiTcr and 
industries themselves might suffer a cata« 
strophe through contraction of home 
market. 

The Congress by launching industrial 
movement had put new vigour in national 
life**. This movement was a progressive 
movement. It was throu^ this that the 
congress hoped to strike at the economic 
root of imperialist expluitatiun. Imperialism 
could not and did not look with favour at 
ihese efforts of the Indian National 
congress. 

Swadeshi 

If British policy stood in tho way of 
industrialisation, and was not prepared to ex¬ 
tend protection to it, leaders like Surendra¬ 
nath Banerjee, advocated “moral protec- 
ticn”**. The idea underlying the Swadeshi 
movement was to attack British rule 
through British trade. The boycott of 
British rule served the double purpose of 
“encouraging native industries and of hitt¬ 
ing the British people where it was asserted 
they would feel it most viz. in their pockets 
and compel them to relax their grip on 
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India’So this movement was a move* 
incnt lor the strengthening of Indian Indus- 

Swadeshi movement arose in Bengal 
in Lord Curzon’s viceroy ally. caught the 
i.’r*ag, nation of the people and rapidly 
spread all over India. The reason why it 
became so popular was referred to by 
Cf. K. Gukhaic in his presidential address 
(iienaioK li^Oa). Tlic Swadeshi movement, 
according to him was both patriotic and 
econoi'iVc movement". The people began 
to think of their country and were impelled 
to moke voluntary sacrifices for her sake. 

!:c .svviuieshj enabled them to take an 
jnUiligo!5t interest in her (country *») 
cconondc uevelopment", and Uiu^t them 
the important lesson of ''co-operating with 
one ajiuiher for a national end"^*'. The 
swadeshi thus sharpened people's con^ious- 
nosa against the imperialist policy of keep¬ 
ing the country backward. It meant more 
ind genous Industries and more bread for 
tltc people. 

The swadeshi gave an impetus fo^ more 
and more technical education. A stjciety 
wa^ formed in Calcutta lor the purpose ol 
;'Cnd ng young men to Europe, America 
and Japan to receive industrial or scion tide 
eciucatiuii. When these students began lo 
return froin study, a supply of trained 
workers became available for the further¬ 
ing of native industries^*. 

Foreign Capital 

Dr.dobhai and other leaders of the 
CongrCijs urged insistently that India needed 
industrialisation on a large scale. But 
industry was limited by capital. Indigenous 
sources of capital had dried up due to 
British exploitation, British capital was 
invested in India but as Sir Henry Cotton, 
President of the twentieth congress pointed 
out, "all the interest that is reaped there¬ 
from passes to the pocket of the investor 
and he takes It to England"^L ThU was 
the real obstacle to the progress of India. 


If the profits earned were re-:nvested In 
India there would have been some gain to 
India also. The British capitalists were not 
prepaixfd lor Uis because they had no 
infer 0:^1 in the mdustrialisation of the 
country. 

Dadabhai, with his keen insight, 
visualized 1his difficulty before Indian 
industrialization. He knew that there was 
paucity of capital in India. Me also knew 
thal private capital wa:; unable to meet 
the rcquTcmcnti^ of development of indus¬ 
tries in the ccunlry. He ioalised the noces- 
j^ily and importance of foreign capiial and 
was picparcd to welcome it. British capiial 
went to other ccuntries as \vcll but the 
dificrcnco between capiial going lo other 
countries and India was glaring. What 
these countries did \va% tu talie loans from 
Britain, use them in die way they thought 
best and the British capitalists were paid 
back with interei^t and dividend. But with 
India the case was different. Dadabhai hit 
tiic right nail on the head when he said: 
"Englisli capitalists do not mcfvly lend but 
with their capital they Ihetnseivei invade 
the country. The proaucc of the copital is 
mnsiiy eaten up by their owm countrymen 
and, after that they cany away iho rest in 
the shape of profits and dividends".*''* It 
Is difficult to improve upon th’s incisive 
criticism of the nature ol imperialist 
emploitation of colonies. 

Such exploitation was possible because 
the monopoly of capiial was the major 
economic monopoly of imperialism. This 
was facihtated by the concentration of the 
entire system of modern credit banking in 
the colony in the hands of foreign capital* 
Another monoDoly was tbc'r exclusive 
technical knowledge and experience. So 
the regeneration of the country through 
industries was not possible because, as 
D. E. Watcha pointed out pro-S’dentlal 

address; "there were.formidable lions 

in our path, the foreign exploiters and 
monopolists"**. 

Dadabhai wanted industrialisation to 
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take an independent path. He did not 
want Indian industrialists to play second 
hddle to the industrialist^ of foreign 
countries. When J. N. Tata wanted to seek 
help from foreign capitalists and set up 
industries through their collaboration 
Dadabhai wrote a letter to him saying i 
*^To me it is a matter of grief that you 
should become the instrument of enabling 
foreigners to carry away the natural wealth 
of India with the only benefit of ^ome 
thousands of Indians earning a livelihood. 
To my mind, it is a great injury to India.'* 
This could not be, in his opinion, the path 
of India i industrialisation because India 
would get nothing except few crumbs in 
the lower employment of her children***®. 

State Sector 

The founding falherg had, surprisingly 
enough, clear vision of the role the state 
and private industries were to play in the 
induBlrialisation of the country. In an un¬ 
developed country like India, bled by im* 
peri a list exploitation, it wag felt necessary 
to assfgn a role to the state in the develop¬ 
ment of industries because private capital¬ 
ists were mostly interested in developing 
industries which yielded greatest profit in 
the shortest time. Dadabhai had a plan by 
which India could be really benefited. He 
wanted that '‘^ll kinds of public works or 
mines, or all works that require capital, be 
undertaken by the State’***. Such industries 
required huge capital and long gestation 
period. So private capitalists could be 
least interested in them. Such a pattern of 
industrial development was conceived as 
early as the beginning of the present 
century. 

It was also visualized that state-owned 
industries under a national Government 
could play considerable role in promoting 
national industries. Babu Ambica Cbtfan 
Mozumdar, President of the Lucknow 
congress, opposed the transfer of railways 
to prhrite companies because he considered 


such a transferment “an abdication of state 
function”. He looked forward to the day 
when the Government became national 
and railways owned by the SUle and 
controlled by the State wfU then be conduct¬ 
ed upon national lines and will be the 
hand-maid of national industries by offer¬ 
ing facilities for their growth and develop¬ 
ment’**. 'Thus the congress blazed a trail 
by conceiving such a pattern of Indian 
industrialisation. We are thus led to 
the conclusion that the logic of Indian 
situatfon has always pointed towards this 
path—whether then or now. 

New Imperialism 

(By the end of the nineteenth century 
imperialism developed certam new features 
which were clearly perceived by the 
leaders of the congress. This new imperial¬ 
ism showed hostility to all national aspira- 
lions. It iiad become “frankly selfish** 
which was the case in the past. A wave 
of reaction had been sweeping over the 
country and India was going backward. 
G. Subramania Iyer writing on effects of 
imperialism on Britain, said that it was no 
longer “democracy that conrols her Govern¬ 
ment but the wires were being pulled by 
the powerful plutocracy—the bankers, the 
financiers, the capitalists and investors”. 
No justice could be expected from such a 
Government and “unbridled cupidity for 
other nations' wealth could only be their 
motive force. The policy and method of 
such a Government arc not only hostile to 
the institutions of popular seli-Govern- 
ment; they also favour “forms of political 
tyranny and social authority which are 
deadly enemies of effective liberty and 
equality***^. Surendra Nath Banerjee noted 
these features of imperialism and observ¬ 
ed : “Imperialism blocks the way (of 

progress).imperialism has always been 

synonymous with autocracy”. He was not 
prepa^ to welcome the new imperialism 
because it had “accentuated the forces of 
reaetto” 
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KAnONAL COMORO BEFORE MAHATUA 


It is of jreat significance that the 
Congress frozn the beginning had the clear 
realisation of this reactionary nature of 
impnialiszn. It can safely be asserted that 
the Congress represented the forces of 
social progress in India. 

International Solidarity 

We rightly associate international out« 
look witli Nehru who CMisistently and 
persistently cultivated internationalism and 
made our national movement a part of 
anti'imperialist anti-colonial movements 
going on elsewhere in the world. We little 
know that our national movement had 
thrown a distinguished leader, no less a 
person than Dadabhai Naoroji himself who 
worked for international support and 
solidarity. 

Dadabhai had the hope that the liberal 
opinion in England would help India get 
her due. Soon he was disillusioned. He 
came more and more in contact with H. M. 
Hyndman who stood for the oppressed 
against the strong. They were in constant 
consultation with each other. Both con* 
tributed informing and inspiring articles 
on the problems of India to newspapers and 
periodicals. There was some uneasiness at 
Padabhai's seeking support of Socialists. 
The Hindu patriot considered it a danger* 
ous policy. Dadabhai on the contrary 
deemed it a good fortune to have such 
allies. Explaining his position on April 8, 
1898 he asked his critics not to get *'pre- 
judiced because it is the socialists who were 
helping us". Only the socialists came for¬ 
ward to support India's cause so he con* 
sidered it an “unexpected good fortune^' 
that Indian cause had been taken up '^y 
a powerful and advancing organisation to 
whom the future largely belongs". 

The reason that impelled him to look 
to the working class lor support was that 
the workers of a capitalist country and the 
people of India had common Intereat. They 
were oppressed by die same cspitalists at 
both jfieeet and so one movemait had to 
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help the other in its own interest The 
workers of England had very little to gain 
by th« exploitation and oppression of a 
colonial country. It was the top stratum 
that largely gained by this connection* If 
the workers were to gain they were to gain 
not by “plunder but by trade". He cau¬ 
tioned that there was no question of break¬ 
ing economic relations but of transforming 
them under normal commercial conditions, 
li anything suffered by that It was the 
profits of big capitalists and not the interests 
of the mass of the people. . 

Dadabhai's interests and activities were 
not confined to England. He attended the 
international Socialist Congress which met 
at Amsterdam in August 1904 as a repre¬ 
sentative of the people of Ixuiia. The 
Congress discussed the colonial question 
and by a resolution called upon the workers 
of Great Britain “to enforce upon their 
Government the abandonment of the policy 
of oppression and the establishment of self 
Government". It was the most impressive 
spectacle for Dadabhai who felt gratified 
to see the workers of Europe “expressing 
their goodwill and extending their hand of 
fellowship to the suffering mlllioru of 
India". 

A study of the national movement of 
this period reveals that it got permeated 
with a social purpose from the beginning 
which became more articulate when 
Gandhiji came on the scene. The national 
movement being directed against imperial¬ 
ism and its reactionary policies came in¬ 
evitably to form part of the social struggle 
as the masses were drawn in. The early 
leaders did the pioneering work and based 
the movement on progressive ideas though 
not backed by suitable action. But the 
hard facts of Indian politics drove the 
Congress step by step to a more and more 
extreme position. 
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THE INDO-GERMAN CONSPIRACY i THE SEQUEL 

Prof. KALYAN KXJMAR BANERJEE 


From our survey and analysis of the 
events till March 1917 it is clear that the 
U.S. Government were in possession of 
very vital information about the course of 
the Conspiracy. The net was being drawn. 
Important people were arrested. The pres* 
sure of the British Government was bearing 
fruit. Then, rather quickly the situation 
developed in such a manner that the advant¬ 
ages of American neutrality in the war were 
denied to the Indian revolutionaries and 
their accomplices. On March 18, 1917 the 
news came that German submarines had 
torpedoed three American ships. Two days 
later the Cabinet advised the President to 
ask CoTfgiess for a declaration of war. On 
April 2 President Wilson delivered his war 
message to Congress i *'It is a fearful thing/’ 
he said, '’to lead th*5 great peaceful people 

into war.But the right is more preci* 

ous than peace, and we shall hght for the 
things which we have always carried near¬ 
est to our hearts—for democracy.for 

the rights ^nd liberties of small nations, 
for a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring 

peace.and malu ^e world Itself at 

last free.” On the 6th Congress passed the 
war declaration and the President signed 
it. The neutrality of the U.S.A. was at an 
end. 

Quite a few of the remaining members 
of the Conspiracy were subsequently 
rounded up. A message from San Francisco 
dated April 7 1917 in the cokrnms of the 
New York Tlnves^ says that' Ram Chandra, 
edlto of the Hindustan Gtdar, regarded 
by the Federal authorities ^as the leader 
of the Hindu revolutionaries in the United 
States was arrested today after the arrests 
of twelve other Hindus. *’Tht Government 
was Reported to have obtained evidence 


showing that be had sent 1,500 men to 
India within the previous two months to 
start 'the revoluti^*. 1,500 men in two 
months at a time when the Government 
had virtually tracked the revolution appears 
to be a fantastic figure. But it is an index 
of the uneasy state of mind of the pream^- 
ers of law and order. 

The messages also says, *’Franz Boppt 
former German Consul General here, 
surrendered to Federal author! tiea on his 
return from St. Helena. Cal” and was 
taken to Fort McDowell on Angel Island. 
Bopp and two other Germans had been at 
liberty under bonds since their recent con¬ 
viction of neutrality violations. 

Law then took its own course. The 
Federal authorities decided to concentrate 
prosecution in San Francisco. 105 indict* 
ments were returned on July 7 by a Federal 
Grand Jury In the city. Har DayaVs name 
appeared on this list of 1D5. Evidently be 
and some others, being away were not on 
trial.* The defendants were accused of 
violathe neutrality of the United 
States. Hie trial opened on November 20. 
At the outset all the defendants pleaded 
not guilty. About a fortnight later, Lt. 
Wilhelm von ^incken, former military 
attache of the German Consulate in San 
F^vicisco indicated in his room in the 
United States IKsciplinary barracks at 
Alcatraz iriand that he and some of his 
German colleagues intended to plead guilty 
to indictments charging violation of the 
neutrality laws of the United States.* On 
December 5,1917 Brincken, George Roedick, 
former German Consul General at Honoluhi 
and H. R. Schroeder, former Secretary of 
the Honolulu Consulate pleaded guilty.* 
On Decembe r 4 the District Attorney named 
ten defendants to testify for the UrS. They 
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were Leopold Michels^ San Francieco im* 
porter, UL. Martinez, San Diego broker, Bay 
Howard, Los Angelos Attorney, Capt. 
Ralph Russ, U.SA; John B. Starr-Hunt, 
super cargo on the steamer Mav^ck; 
Ernest Sekunna of Kew York; Walter C. 
Hughes, New York Transferman; Dowes 
Dekker, Dutch revolutionist; Harcharan 
Das; Tehl Singh.>^ 

From the same news iXecn we learn 
that Dekker was a defendant hut was not 
on trial. It was said that the charge against 
him would be formally dismissed before he 
formally took the witness stand as a 
Government witness. Dekker, according to 
Federal officials, was & political fugitive 
from Batavia. He came to San Francisco 
more than three years before the trial on 
his way to India. He was reported to have 
had several meetings with Ram Chandra 
and other defendants. He was arreeted by 
the British in Calcutta. Subsequently 
sentenced to death, Dekkeris life was 
spared on the insistence of a political party 
in the East Indies. The Dutch Government 
intervened and offered to ImprisoR him on 
the island of Timor for the British. While 
the negotiations were in progress, the V.S. 
Government made a request bis extra¬ 
dition which was granted. 

Dekker, who was summoned to Berlin 
by the noted Indian revolutionist Barku- 
tullah,* was in league with the Berlin India 
Committee and was its paid agent receiv¬ 
ing £500 a month, and '*had undertaken to 
spread doctored German war news and 
propaganda throughout Indla.'*^ He was 
given the code of the Berlin Fi^etgn Office 
in Amsterdam by Champakranian PilU. 
He asserted that he had placed it in the 
hands of the British as ter back as 191S. 
This is believed to have furnished the ex¬ 
planation for hundreds of arrests of Gmnan 
agents in all parts of the world ntade by 
England and her allies. 

^TUhroughout the trial die Indians were 
a constant source of confudon" remarked 
an American s^olar.* There was some¬ 


thing mott. The Indians suspected that 
justice, under Englidi pressure, wotild be 
uneven. The American police was caution-, 
ed by the British agencies against I nd ian 
attempts at coerciem and intimidation of 
the prosecuticai witnesses. There were rifts 
among the German defendants: all of them 
did not plead guilty. There were sharp 
differences among the Indian defendants 
behind the scenes, leading, as we shall 
describe later, to the court room murder of 
a very prominent Indian revolutionary 
leader by a colleague. And that again when 
the trial had almost come to a close. 

Right from the Mond day of the trial 
all of the Indian defendants were searched 
for weapons. ^This action will be continued 
daily in view of a warning given by the 
Government officials of the British 
Consulate that attempts might be made to 
harm Hindoo witnesses testifying for the 
prosecution.^ On November 21 again, in 
view of the wamii^ from the British 
Government U.S. Attorney Preston and his 
assistant, Annette Adams refused '^to dis* 
dose the identity of witnesses to be called 
today (Nov. 22). One hundred and fifty 
subpoenas have been issued by Preston 
bringing witnesses from all parts of the 
world.* The important witnesses were 
quartered in a downtown hotel where they 
were under the protection of the Federal 
agents since their arrival in San Francis¬ 
co.* 

Some of the Indian witnesses could not 
express themselves adequately in English. 
An interpreter had to 1» appointed. The 
Indian defendanig diarged the CSovemment 
Intopreter W. B. Gould witti translating 
incorrectly. *Have justlee this is faxt^e— 
give us justfee* cried the Indians when 
Gould translated one of the witness* answers. 
Judge van Fleet assured them—*Your 
Counsel will protect your ri^ta.* < 

On the heels ot this outburst from^the 
Indian defendants and the aieuranee: teem 
the judge Precton demanded that t^ iOdf* 
ed fodlan con^lrators be ordeM Into 
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nistody for the remainder of the trial. The mezit. McGowan’s sevm denundatton of 
Prosecution aaserted that Government wit* the British Government's rule in Bidla 
oesses had been approached and annoyed, brought Preston to his feet who maintained 
that attempts had been made to bribe the that the former's invectivea were "scunll- 
employees of the Whitcomb hotel where o\A8, unpatriotic and almost treasonable.*? 
the witnesses were stopping “to reveal the He demanded that the entire * motion by 
time they appeared on the streets.*' struck off the record. The Court overruled 
Preston further maintained that Bhagwan him.‘^ Incidentally, the chief Counsel for 
Singh was printing a newspaper in which the Indian revolutionaries was Theodore 
articles about the trial appeared “which Roche. 

should not be printed.Excitement and tension kept up the 
Ag the ^ial progressed a few of the liveliness of the trial which went on for a 
Indian accused, particularly Ram Chandra, little over five months. A sensationsd 
continued their political propaganda. On climax was, however, furnished on April 23 
February 26, 1918 Ram Chandra addressed when a ghastly tragedy took place in the 
a plea for Indian freedom to President court room itself. It happened just at the 
Wilson. In closing hig appeal Ram Chandra lunch break. District Attorney Preston had 
said: “India, Ireland Rgypt* Persia, finished his closing argument. Judge 
Morocco, Malaya—these are all subject William C. van Fleet announced that he 
states. They should be represented in the would charge the jury in the afternoon, 
peace conference, not by the Governments He then left the bench and entered the 
which dominate them, but by representa- chambers. The lawyears and the spectators 
lives of their own selection. Let not this arose to leave the room. Ram Chandra 
war be ended. Mr. President, until their arose and started across the room. Ram 
freedom hag been achieved. For this they Singh, his co-worker also arose, raised his 
will be grateful to you. If you accomplish revolver and fired. Ram Chandra stagger* 
this your name will shine for ever, and ed forward and fell dead before the witness 
with the luster that is now reserved for chair “with a bullet in his heart and two 
Abraham Lincoln among the galaxy of others in his body.** Almost simultaneously, 
immortalRam Singh too wag shot and killed by 
The defence of the Indian conspirators United States Marshal James B. Holohan, 
and a few others was opened on February who fired across the room over the heads 
28, 1918 by Attorney George A. McGowan, of the attorneys. Holohan’^ shot broke Ram 
“We intend to show,** be said, “that ibe Singh's neck.** The court room drama was 
Government of Great Britain hag broken a poignant tragedy. It raised the pitch of 
every prombe it ha^ made to them. We excitement very high. It was also a sad 
expect to show that the U.S. refused to and unsavoury end to the story of an un« 
deport them, after they had been hounded successful bid to foment revolution in 
to this country from Canada and elsewhere.** India from abroad during the First World 
Ireland, McGowan pointed out, “hag 100 War. 

votes in the British Parliament. India, with Next hi the course of an editorial 
h&t 300,00,000 inhabitants, has not one on the San Prandsco court murders flie 
single vote in that body.” McGowan pro- New York Times said: “to be sure ttie 
duced copies of the Gadar quoting liberty reckless villain in this week's romance 
anpeals by Patrick Henry, Georee Washing- of foreign, not of native growth and of « 
ton and Uncoln and President Wilson. Re race from which nothing at all is expected 
aaserted that the whole case was being in the way of rapid and accurate jAM 
Wed at fte Inftiation of the British Govern- practice.** 
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motives that prompted Rem Sic^ leedlng to a faihire of tbeir piogwnme U 
to indulge in this vile act—an indulgence iziconteetable. Thia has been amply borne 
which cost him own life—are shrouded out in the previous papers in this Mdcs. 
in mystery. The assassin was dead and It is not unlikely that Kam Chandra was a 
could not explain his conduct. *The Hindus victim of this group factionalism heighten* 
themselves held to their own counsel.” They ed by the stories of failure which were 
said nothing^^ The authorities either could brought out in the course of the trial H. L. 
not, or, would not unravel the mystery. Gupta and Dr. C. K. Chakravarty had got 
Judge van Fleet began an investigation them&elves involved in an unsemly quarrel 
which suggested that Ram Singh had oh* long before the trial began. Chakravarty 
tained his weapon in the course of a brief and Ram Chandra had disagreed over the 
recess in the morning session, when he general programme of the conspiracy. The 
had wandered out in the corridor for a latter’s propaganda technique and the ex- 
moment. Santokh Singh, a defendant was penses it involved had been frowned upon 
isolated from the others and interrogated.’* by the German paymasters. But factional- 
Sunder Singh Galli, another defendant, said fan among the Californian Gadars was at 
he had seen Santokh hand over the revolver its worst towards the close of the conspiracy, 
to Ham Singh. Santokh denied the charge.^* We shall take it up a little later. 

One development out of all this was a Much has been made of the factor of 
postponement of the sentencing of Galli by money by way of explaining the factious- 

judge van Fleet at the request of Preston, ness and the court room murder. The 

He was wanted as a witness in the Grand Prosecution lawyer Preston said, ”As 1 
Jury probe of the murder of Ram Chandra.'* understand it the evidence shows, and it 
The story of the actual probe and its findings certainly warrants the belief if it does not 
are not known to me. In any case, the absolutely demonstrate it, that these men 
actual cause and motives of the murder fell out w^th Ram Chandra because he 
were not unearthed, or, they were not made squandered the German funds.”’* Preston, 
public. Under the circumstances, the scope as we see, believes. He has no conclusive 
for speculation was widened, and, Ram evidence to fall back upon. In the earlier 
Chandra, the intrepid leader of the Gadar part of the trial proceedings, he says, ”We 
Party in the U.5.A. became a controversial will show you that Chandra has 

figure in the history of Indian revolutionary id,000 out in a house, No. 5 Wood Street, 

activity in that countzy. in this dty (San Francisco).” But be also 

Investigation by the police and the says, Chal^avarty got i80,000 out of theee 

Federal authorities on April 24 established boys, $40,000 be still has.Ur. Sarkar 

the fact that the court room murder of has 13,000 of Gmnan money in his jeans 
Ram Qiandra had been plotted as early as whfdi be has never accounted for. In 
April 4. On that date Ram ^gh purchased other words, there was a Urge elanent of 
the revolver with which he ccnunltted the graft this proposition, as thm is in nearly 
murder at the pawn shop of William all other of thj# kind. Ibis story 

Sdmalz, 21$ Kearny Street ^’ComparUon will have its love and fentimental dde 
of iha algnaturee of the murderer, tofather before It is over."** 

with the deacription given by employees of Even H we assnme that the gnsvm of 
the pawn shc^ definitely establiihed U^e his colleagues against Ram Change regard* 
taa^f^ Ing the mi ea pp r ty t i atioft and misuse cd the 

Tliat factiomnei and jeakuaias wiUdn Coaspiieey fuds had some haste, H paases 
the th||Ad^ sevolutioaiiry gren^ one’s camprrikanaioD ediy Bam Chiu^pii,; 

contributory factor was aingM oirt. Be wa# neither the o^ 
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nor the woret offender In this respect. Some 
of his colleagues, as is clear, had much 
larger funds their disposal when they 
were amsted. But much evidently was 
made of the unsubstantiated charge against 
him. For some time past before the arrests 
and the trial, there seems to have been a 
concerted drive against Ham Chandra. 
Chakravarty appointed Harish Chandra 
become an auditor to look over the German 
accounts of Ram Chandra. And he render* 
od two decisions, one that be had stolen 
the money and another that be had not 
stolen the money."*^' A very revealing 
probe indeed t And that again by a man 
whose own Intogriiy was highly question¬ 
able. , ^ 

Ram Chandra dead could not reply to 
the insinuations made against him. The 
hostile faction sought to build up a case 
against him. The insinuatioas could not 
be refuted. The end of the tiial and the 
changed circumstances coupled with the 
sorry failure of the revolutionary pro* 
gramme as a whole, divested the entire 
episode of its excitement and interest. No 
serious attempt wai made to solve the 
mystery of the court room murder. 

The intrepid Hindu revolutionary from 
Peshwar had succeeded Har Dayal as the 
oiiganiser and leader of the Gadar move¬ 
ment in San Francisco. There is hardly any 
room for doubt that his propaganda tech¬ 
nique had failed to produce the desired 
resulbi. Large sume of m<mey had been 
spent on It and the Berlin India Committee 
lud disai^oved of it. But Bam Chandra 
continued to be too important to be ignored. 
He wag sfrongwilled, oceanooally Imperious 
and uncompromising, and excited the 
Jealousy of his colleagues. Internal feud 
and rivalry weakened lus position. It may 
not be a ^Id conjecture to sugl^t that 
towards the end communal consideraticcs 
welled with the California group of revo- 
lutfonariH. A$ the trial went on stories of 
mergltft wasted and money mlMpent, of 
wehmhH going awry and Aciiftces endUng 


in futility and frustration, of iPefBriiiot 
Difganaation and inadequate 2eadendh|p 
mounted up. Frustration clouds ohe's 
V sion. It is not unlikely that some of thS 
Indian defendants were enraged because 
nothmg had come out of the ccmsplracy. 

iUm Chandra added to their annoyance 
by his independent line of thinking, disrw 
gard ol the necessity of prior consultation 
and his mexhaustible power to h^t on. 
Take, lor instance, the following extracts 
from a news item in a San Francisco news¬ 
paper. "When Chandra addressed a letter 
to Judge Van Fleet two weeks ago asking, 
for the Court’s help m securing important 
witnesses from other parts of the country 
and declaring the wilbngnesi of the Hindu 
defendants to die for their cause, several 
countrymen took him to task for the 
action" Ot again, "Chandra incurred the 
enmity of Ram Singh, ^agwan Singh and 
others by taking the initiative in several 
matters important to the defense without 
consulting his attorney or associates."^* 

The split within the Gadar ranks was 
older than the Inal. Prior to the split, Ram 
Sin^, the assassin wa^ a strong supporter 
of Ram Chandra and in 1915 "toured 
China, Japan and the Philippine islands in 
the interest ol the revolt conspiracy, Ram 
Chandra supplying the funds." Prior to 
Jhat he's said to have made a small fortune 
in Vancouver m Canaoa. The split saw 
him join the factum headed by Bhagwan 
Smgh.” In March 1917, Ram Chandra 
published an article in the Gadar denounc* 
ing Bhagwan Singh, Ram Singh and Santokh 
Singh. The article said in part: "Bhagwan 
Singh, Santokh Singh and Ram l^ngb, wdio 
in Canada fleeced the poor of thousands of 
dollars and spent it on pleasure, 
themselves with the crowd of undesliaUea 
of the same kidney ag themselves, and they 
got permission of an entire machine through 
our kindness, which they used to write 
against the Brethren, and, wMt of all, at 
this unpropitious moment, when America 
was about to declare war on Omnax^, 
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Sdtey lift aothizqt undone to bring ccilicism 
k]nd blime on the editor and oumtves. In 
end. driven to deepermti^ wt expelled 
^-Ubegwan Sin^ Santokh Singh and Ram 
* iHoghirom the Aaram, and, as before, so now 
ate doing our work conscientiously and 
lovingly.^^ Thus the Cahiomia Gadar 
‘ ^ganization finally broke into two factlonj. 
They q>Ut xi^. 'They have two papers go¬ 
ing on here now.’*^^ 

i That the differences between the two 
{actions persisted even when they were 
lacing the trial Is beyond doubt. Ram 
Qiandra was accused by the members of 
^a opposij!^ faction of using the German 
money to further bis own particular pur* 
.poaes. On several occasions Bhagwan Singh 
*'so<alled leader of the reactionary Hindu 
revolutioiiary party" reproached him. Dks* 
regarding the proteets, the Hindu editor 
continued h^s work.^ 

If by the accusation of furthering *his 
own particular purposes' Ram Chandra's 
crltrci meant his expensive but not 
IrultfuL propaganda methods, hig pam* 
phleteering and running of the News 
Service—the fact of his being in the Ume* 
Il|^t and 'catching the public eye*—then the 
charges are understandable, ^ough vague 
and indefinite they were bom out of a 
spirit of rivalry and jealou^. One ig pre* 
pared to concede that Ram Chandra with 
all his patriotism and qualities of Leader* 
ship was, perhai^ unwise in bis choice of 
methods for furtheriz^ the cause of the 
revolution. But to insinuate and conclude 
without adequate evidence that the idealist 
revolutionary leader hgd used the funds 
for his own personal benefit is to do him 
pave Injustice. A revolutionary lives and 
diae fbr a cause. Even if hig mission fails 
he wants his reputatiim for honesty and 
Integrity to go untarnished. Ihe ill4ated 
Bam Chandra did not Uve to defend him* 
iitt againgt the oalumBy that wag spread 
agiliwt him./ It. Is tim that a eetlous 
ettsespt ^ ^ tmrevat ^ my st ar / 

Us mdrte*. 
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Earlier, we have quoted a newspaper 
report which again, had quoted an article 
wiitten by Ram Chandra in which some 
mambers of the Gadar organieation were 
changed with squandering money on 
pleasure. An independent asaoMment of 
one of them by M. N. Roy agreeg wall with 
Ram Chandn’s description of this colleague 
ot his. Roy had accidental^ met Bhagwan 
Singh when the latter was on hig way back 
to America after his unsnccessful "mission 
to go to ^urma and incite the Indian troops 
stationed there to mutiny." Roy met him 
on board a German gunboat lying mid« 
stream on the river between Nanking and 
Pukow. Roy describes Bhagwan Singh as 
a disagreable companion, "who had picked 
up many vulgarities of the American 'He- 
man* without losing any of the equally 
objectionable native characteristics." Roy 
found the company of his fellow stowaway 
"rather disgusting" and managed to part 
company with him at the Kobe harbour.*^ 
But moral scruples apart, Bhagwan Singh 
was, in the estimate of John Preston, "the 

brains of the whole enterprise.He is 

a shrewd man. He is a dangerous man 
though. We have him here with just six 
false names in this record. At the time he 
was arrested he was making across the 
border; he said he wag an English Jew 
goin^ over to see an American glrL"^* What¬ 
ever that might be, the story gained some 
currency that Ram Chandra ^liad left 
Bhagwan, the poet, without funds even lor 
his own defense when the trial came.^ 
One may reasonably ask-*-^ the charge 
of misapiHopiiation of public fond# by Bm 
Chandra for personal benefit really truet 
Where is the coneluihre evidence? Tb» 
gtoriea circulated by Interested gmxps 


should be accepted with a good deal of 
caution. On the otiier hand. Impartial 
evidence not only givee the mudh-miHgied 
Ram Chandra the li eaa flt of the doubt btit 
abnoet aaenetates Um • of the e coi» |i H ao> 
Bare b a am Ma fcem a Ban AanefeMi 
nmiMper. an boug after 
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Chandra, editor of the Hindoostan Gadar» 
had been arrested in San Francisco, together 
with twelve associates, on a charge of 
fomenting a revolution in India, wealthy 
Mohammedan Indians in this city began 
preparations to provide bail money for 
their leader as soon as the amount was 
fixed.The American reporter may have 
mistaken the bearded Sikhs for Moslems. 
Or, in the absence of the of the cooperation 
of the Sikhs, the moslcms may have come 
to the rescue of Kam Chandra in his hour 
of crisis. What should take note of is 
the fact that Ram Chandra failed to secure 
the bail money himself. Chandra Chakra^ 
varty, it may be xemembered, had no 
difficulty in providing the bafl money him* 
self. If Ram Chandra had really the funds 
would ho not have furnished the bail 
money himself ? There appears, therefore, 
a lot of sense in what another news item 
said.^' ''Declaring hrst of all hlg devotion 
to the cause of freeing India, Chandra, who 
was on bail continued to live in poverty 
with a youn^ wife and two children in a 
bare one-room apartment in the south San 
Francisco section while he continued to 
fight the charges of prosecution.” 

We may still remain unconvinced. The 
District Attorney s reference to a sum of 
$9,000 being with Ram Chandra at the time 
of arrest has raised many eyebrows. It has 
also been implied that this money was the 
principal cause of the murder. I raised the 
rather delicate point of this money in a 
letter to Mrs. Ram Chandra. In her reply 
she said, 'The District Attorney’s statement 
re: Ram Chandra’s having $9,000 with him 
at the time of arrest is untrue. The money 
was in a safe deposit vault in the names 
of Harish Chandra, Sundar Singh Galli and 
my husband. Harish Chandra absconded 
with the money after the trial began.*’ 
Bam Chandra, I was told, envisioned a 
centre for Indian Studies in San Franciscb 
on fhe attainment of the objective of the 
Gadar organization. It ie possible that the 
mcmey in question was reserved for the 


purpose. It is difficult to believe that the 
money was a principal cause of the murder. 
Factionalism seems to have been the main 
cause. 

To turn back to the trial itself. Here 
are the outstanding dates of the San 
Francisco trial 

July 7, 1917—Indictments returned ^ 

July 30—Defendants arraigned for trial 

November 21—Jury secured 

November 22—Trial opens to take testimony 

April 17, 191S—Arguments begin 

April 23—Arguments close ; case goes to 

the Jury. 

Of the original 10& defendants, 29 were 
convicted, 3 had changed their pleas to 
guilty, 1 was found not guilty, 2 were dead, 
J had been adjudged insane, 34 and the 
remainder either had fled the country or 
become Govenunent witnesses.*^ 

Finally, on April 30, 1918 Federal Judge 
van Fleet pronounced his judgement as 
indicated below. 

1. Franz (Bopp—2 years at Mcneil island a 
fine of 110,000 

2. E. H. von Shack—same as Bopp 

3. Robert Capelle—18 months at Mcneil 
island and a fine of $7,500 

4. Joseph L. Blay—15 months at Mcneil is* 
land and a fine of $5,000 

5. Henry W. Kauffm an n—$5,000 Dr six 
months in the county jail 

8. Louis T. Heng8tler-^5,000 fine 

7. Charles Lattendorff—One year at the 
Alameda County jail 

S. Walter Sanarbach—12 months in the 
Alameda County jail and a fine of $2,000 

9. Harry J. Hart—Six months in the 
Alameda County jail and a fine of $5,000 

10. J. Clyde Hizar—I year in the Alameda 
County jail and a fine of $5,000 

11. Lt. William von Brincken—2 years at 
Mcneil island, to run concurrently with 
neutrality sentence of 2 years 

12. Bernard Manning—9 months in Alemada 
County jail and a fine of $1,000 
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13. Edward Deiaet—10 months in Alnmeda 
Country jail and a fine ol 11,500 

14. Heinrich Eelbo— 6 months in Alameda 
County jail and a fine of $1,000 

15. Moritz Stack von Goitzheim—6 months 
.in Alameda County jail and a fine of $1,000 
,16. Bhagwan Smgiv—18 months at Mcneii 
island 

17. Dr. C. K. Chakravarly—30 days in 
Alameda County jail and a fine of $5,000. 

18. Godha Ram—^11 months in Alameda 
County jail 

19. Taraknath Das^22 months at Mcneii 
island 

20. Munshi Ram-^0 days in San Francisco 
County jail 

21. Imam Din—4 months in the same jail 

22. Naranjan Das—6 months In the same 
jail 

23. Bishan Sli^ Hindis months in 
Alameda County jail 

24. Santokh Singh—21 month; at Mcneii 
island 

25. Gopal Singh—One year and one day 
in Alameda County jail 

26. Nidhan Singh—4 months in the same 
jail 

27. Mahadeo Abajl Nandekar—3 months in 
San Francisco County jail 

23. Gobind Behari Lai—10 months in the 
same jail 

29. Dhirendra Sarkar—4 months in the same 
JaU 

Federal Judge van Fleet a1 s4> warned 
the Indian defendants against carrying on 
their propaganda any longer through their 
puhlications. 'The public is in a frame of 
mind not to further tolerate propaganda 
againsfe;^the allies of the United Statee. 
Where the Government does not take steps 
to stop propaganda directed at its alli», the 
people are liable to take the law into their 
own hands. There have been instances of 
this kind. I would advise all of you to 
dtmontfaue your prc^aganda when you 
are eglS et liberty.” 

Th% ended the attempt of the Indian 
rwpludo&irte to foment a revolution in 
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India from abroad. Despite van Fleet's 
warning, however, the agitation in favour 
of Indian Independence was started afre»h 
by the Indian nationalists and the American 
sympathisers of the Indian cause some¬ 
time after the end of the war. 'fhe Indian 
struggle for emnacipaUon under the aus¬ 
pices of the Congress the leadership 
of Gandhiji got an increasingly favourable 
press in the United States. Indian nation¬ 
alist resident in America changed their 
technique in accordance with new political 
thinking in the home country. That story 
is, however, outside the scope of this 
study. 


1. The New York Times, April 8, 1917, 1, 
20: 4. 

A oewi item in th« San Francisco CkronicU, 
dated April 8, 1917, (p. 32) says, “Ram Chandra 
has been under surveillance of deteclives of the 
W. A. Mundell Agency for two munthpt. MondeU 
is in the employ of the BrilUn Covcrnmenl.” £vi« 
dently the Rritish Guveriiznental agencies were 
making themselves more and more pronounced. 
Ihis finds corroboration in Kol^rl Morss Lovett's 
All Our Years (p. 157). “Dos (Taraknath) told 
me later how his spartment had been searched 
wtlhoul a warrant, by Sir George Denham, head 
of the British Police at Calcutta, with the com¬ 
plicity of local authorities.*' 

2. The San francuco Chronicle, July 8, 
1917. The highly displayed news item also says 
that nine Hindus, Baron Kurt Von ReUwiU, form* 
tr German Consul at Chicago, Gustav H. Jacob¬ 
sen, real estate dealer ; Albert M. Wehde, art 
dealer and George Paul Boehm had been indicat¬ 
ed by Federal Grand Jury in Chicago prior to 
the decision to centralise the prosecutions in San 
Prandsco. 

3. Ibid., December 5, 1917, p. 1. “1 think 
we can serve our country best by pleading guilty 
and avoiding frrther exposures in court proceed- 
inigs*’, he said, **£very nation at war is bound to 
be involved in conspiracies, and the leas said 
about these cases the beUer it will be for Ge^ 
ptaay. But if we don't plead guilty tomorrow 1 
Mlleve we never will.” Brincken was son-in-law 
of George A. McGowan, a Defense Counael.— 
San Frendsco ExamiMr, December 7,1917, p- 11, 

4. Sen Fre nc ie co Chronkle, Deoante 6ir ' 

• .. lirv.V.Vv. 
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Giles T« Brown, op, cit. 

9. Sen Francisco ^ronicle, November 
22, 1917, p.3 

10 ibid., De«!ember 6, 1917, p.l 
Bhngwan Singh was an important member of 
the Gadar organisation. 

11, ilnd-, Februarv 27, 1918, p.9 

12. The New York Times, March 1, 

1918, itS 

18. ibid., April 21, 1918, 1 :2 
H. San Frariciauo Examiner, April 24, 
1918, p.l 

15. llip New York Timfw, April 24, 1918«1:2 

16. San Francisco Chronicle, April 25, 1918, 
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17. ibid., May 1, 1918, p.5 
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19. Trial recorda, p. 6875 
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22. San Franc iaco Bulletin, April 23, 
1918 <5.P.M. edition). 

23. Mrs. Ram Chandra told the writer 
that ber husband met Bhagwan Singb for the 
first time in 191) in Hongkong. Ram Chandra 
aent for him early in 191.') and because be was 
an e/lective speaker Sin^h was sent on several 
mlMions outside the U.S. They were not successful 
and Singh was recalled to San Francisco. It was 
flfler this that diaputes over leadership arose and 
eventually led to a break Mween the two friendi. 

24. San Francisco Chronicle, April 25, 1918, 
p.9 

25. Trial records, p. 6875 

26. San Francisco Bullclm, April 23, 1918 
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RAMESIIWARI NEHRU PASSES ON 

SOMNATH DHAR 


Sbrimati Ramesbwari Nehru, popularly 
known as *Mataji* is no more. She passed on, in 
New Delhi, in the small hours of November 8, 
1966. On the following day, the news of the 
demise of an outstanding social worker, who was 
closely associated with Mahatma Gandhi, in his 
countrywide movement of the uplift of Harijans, 
was fomtpaged in most papers in India. In an 
editorial tribute to Mataji, the Tribune calHng 
her “a great social reformer**, and mentioning how 
her vrcirk with Mahatma Gandhi gave her a purpose 
in life, concluded : “The work done by Mataji in 
the service of the country will long be 
remembered by ber countrymen.” The papers 
mentioned that she had been awarded the Padma 
Bhushan in 1956 by the Picaident for the services 
tdie had rendered to the people of India, in the form 
of social welfare work. It was a fitting tribute to 
a great lady when the Vice-President, Dr. 
Zakir Hussain, placed a wreath on her body, 
and the President, Dr> Radfaakriahnan sent a 
wreath. 

Boxs la Ittfi, Arimati fUaeahwari Ndm 


was educated in a rich family of Lahore, She 
was the daughter of Raja Narendra Nath, “the 
Grand Old Man of the Punjab”, as he was called. 
She edited a women*8 magazine “Stridharpan”, 
from 1909. In 1930 bhe was invited to visit 
England, and join many committees of women on 
Indian afTairs that were active there. A year later, 
she was invited by the League of Nations to work 
with its Assembly for a month. She joined the 
Harijan Sewak Sangh in 1934. and was its 
President from 1956 to 1965. The cause of 
women was dear to her. In her speeches, dating 
hack to 1929, she fou^dil for the removal of 
disabilities of women so that they could participate 
freely in the independence struggle. She was 
ibe pioneer of the All India Women*B ConfeieDce 
of which she became President in 1940. She 
was the vice-president of the Kasturbi Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust. 

Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru was a founder 
of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement. She 
isited Cairo in this connection. In 1934 she 
loured die Sovfet Union. A powerful advocata 
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of disarmament, she Ud • noD«oficUl delegation 
to the world conference against nuclear bomba 
and for disarmament in Tokyo in 1957. She 
attended the Disarmament Congress at Stockhom 
in 1^8, and was representative of the Disarmament 
Congress to the Secretary'General of the United 
Nations at New York. During recent years, 
before the death of her hti.*ihand, the late Rrijlal 
Nehru, and her cotisequent illness, she travelled 
far and wide, in the cause of world peace. In 
1961, she was awarded the Lenin Peace Prise. 

Publications of Rameshwari Nehru include 
**Gandhi is My Star*' (Puslak Bhandar, Patna 1. 
This is a coKeclion of her speeches 
and writings, and gives a complete review of the 
women's movemi'nl in India a» well v the move* 
merit for the uplift of Harijans under the aegis 
of Mohatma Gandhi. She was also the author 
of a Hindi publication }fanas Vikas Ki JhoJak, 
In 19.S0-51, the reviewers appreciating **Oan<lhi 
it My Star**, called Malaji *'a dynamic personality,*' 
'*a great fighter for women’s causes**, whose 
’'guiding star** was Mahatma Gandhi. *Tn 
Ramesliwari's worshipdaden words one hnds 
yet another angle of the many'faceted personality 
that was the Mahatma**. 

The speeches and writings, mostly from 
articles, and speeches, were edited hy me m the 
winter of 1945. when Mataii was living in Lahore, 
at 2 Warns Road, the princely residence of the 
late Raja Narendra Nath. I had the distinction 
of living in the same airiie in which Jawahar1a1|i 
and Maulana Arad had staved. During thni 

period of two months-mv vacation period 

from the S,P. Gollege, Srinagar, where 1 was a 
lertarer—I had the opportnnilv to study Mataji 
eWely. It was alwavs an inspiration to see her 
follow her dailv rout»ne, starting with the 
morning newspaT>frs. and Ictlers, and going on to 
meetings and conferences, and ending with dinners 
and study, The dayV programme, jotted down on 
a used invitation card, was alwavs foUnwed 
punctiliously. Later, after the Kashmir raid by 
Pakistan. I worked with her in the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation, for about a year when 1 was a 
Regional, Rehabilitation Officer. In that capacity, 
7 further opportunity to observe how she 

to follow her routine. 

The title **Gandhy Is My Star** given to her 
^tthUcUtles by Y.G. KrUhnaBurH, tha Utarary 
•dite^ PniCak Bbandie pab]iAe»» wm set 


chosen u a selling point. Mataji was ^mother* to 
the whole Harijan community of India, and in 
that capacity, Gondhiji's most trustcfl lieutenant in 
the movement. Right from 19M, when she 
started her drive for Harijans* temple entry in 
the Tamil Nad, ahe hatlird through her long 
life for the uplih and welfare of the Harijans. 
h was no cointudence, therefore, that that after 
the holocaust of the partition, she and her 
husband, the lafc Rrijlol Nehru, left Lahore, and 
in New Delhi, she set to work evacuating 
H'fugees, recoverig abducted women and giving 
comfort and succour specially to llArijans who 
were being evacuatnl from l*aki»taji. Soon after 
1 joined the Harijan Section of the Minislry of 
Rf^obilitAtion, I was dc]«jlcHl by her on S|>erlul 
duly, in April 1918. lo evacuate refugees from 
remote pockets of West Ibikislmi, I had a tough 
lime of il m the Multan district and prcclnts of 
l.ah<»re. 1 remrmlier bow Mntnji mas happy 
when I told her the slnry in Delhi h<»w the 
hapless Harijans bud Wn evacuated in the dead 
of night from their village homes. And later, 
when I was in charge of rohabilitHlion of the 
llariian refugees >n Bikaner, and rehohilitatcd 
six thousands of them in that State, she was truly 
delighted. During the three months I was at 
ibis job in Ganganagar f Bikaner 1, I used to 
receive regular instruetjons from her, when I 
reported to her and the Director of the Section. 

I left the Harijan Section in 1949 to join the 
//iWn.tfon Timex in Mav H)19, from where 
I graduated to my present post in the External 
Publicity Division. Bui whenever we came to 
IVlhi—returning from my Ion don 

and Kuala Lumpur assignments of four years 
lach—we would meet Mataii and Papaji (that 
is bow the lafr Rrijlol Nehru, her revered 
husband, was ealledl, In 1962, when we had 
returned from a four—year term in Malaya, we 
found them living in the Harijan Sewak Sangh 
colony. Mafaii, after resicning her honorary 
alignment with the RehahililBtlon Ministry, had 
rtwi up her official residence in I^odi Road, New 
Delhi,to live in this colony in Deilhi. The last 
time we saw her, she was In failing health, in 
Washington, at the residence of her elder son. 
^ri B.K. Nehru. 

In this humble tribute to a lady, who wu great 
becaua# of ber Hfelosg, Gandbian dedication to 
the eame of laSariag, It la waQ worth notbf 
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that she wai atwayt ao immened in her activitiea 
and har well-regulated routine that the tieyer 
had the time or the aptitude (or tantruma or 
temper. Her devotion to Mahatma Gandhi was 
matched hy her admiration for Shn }awaharla) 
Nehru, and what he stood for in regenerating 
independent India. It was at her Srinagar 
residence that I met Jawaharlal Nehru for the 
first time in June J94S, wlion Shri Brijial Nehru 
was the Kinanrial AdviscT to the Jammu and 
Kashmir <^>vcriimeut, and Jawaharlal was the 
president of the Indian National Omgrres. 
Sitting at a meal with ihr. Nchrus^ it was interea* 
ting to hear Jawuharlalji talk of water alcohol 
ami various products that could he manufaiturcd 
in India once the country were fr<*e. While 
nltending to (he iiici* Kashmiri dishc>> that were 
]>e]iig served, Mulaji was gently pr<Hiding him 
with questions. There, in Srinagar, later on, she 
started the drive for (he eollertion of Koslurha 
Gandhi National Memorial Fund, an activity in 
whii:h 1 was closely aawinted with her for 
ahout six months in Srinagar and I.shore. 

It was in Srinagar that I told Mataji that I 
would rather give up my teaching joh in Srinagar. 
I would lik^ to join the Nniional //era/d, with 
which Shri Ja'vaharlal Nehru was assttcialed. 
She wrote to him. Jawaharlal’s reply from 
Allahabad. dated November 10, 194S, 
addressing her as usual as Bijju Dhabi, was 
chararteristic* of him and he said about me in 
part: “I met S.N. Dhar did not read his hook. 
I took him for granted heraus<? of your 
rcrornTncmlalron. Projile don’t smn to realise 
that newspaper work, often dull work, requires 
initiative and evpt'rience. No one can be a 
newspaperman unless he has gone through the 


mill. A newcotner however able must go thiougb 
it in order to learn the ABC of the business. 
Herald is being retailed soon and we dare not 
have newcomers to begin with. They clog the 
machine. I am however sending Dhar's applicaUoo 
to the Editor and letting him decide...’* 

Two years later, in 1947, 1 received a letter 
from Mataji, from Lahore (dated October 14, 
I9i7) which bespoke the anguish she has gone 
ihrougfa. Inter alia, she wrote: *'] can hardly 
tell yitu of how wc passed the last ton weeks. We 
verily wudixl through rivers of blood and the 
dame of death is not <»ver yet. But I am sore 
at heail and tired and therefore I am to 

leave this placx: as siwn as possible. Besides, the 
work at Lahore is almost over for it has 
practically Im'CII cleare«l of all the Kaffirs and has 
how become a true Pakistan**. Then, the went 
on to express fears about the Kashmir newt 
trickling from Poonch and Muzzarahad (*‘hai 
dvclarcjl independence** ?) which were to be 
proved too true when a raid on Kashinir from 
erross the border Imik place within the next 
fortnight. 

Here was a (rue disciple of Gandhlji, 
whether she serve<1 the Ilarijans nr the cause of 
women or children in the various organisations 
which she wa.s associated with all the time. Even 
when ber health was failing, as in the late fifties and 
later, she was as energetic as she used to he, never 
lefusing to he assfH'iated w'ith any social work 
I'D activity aimed at amHionilions the lot of 
unhappy pe«(>le. Ourc •he was associated with 
an organisation, she just w'ould not lend her 
name to it. She would go through the aims and 
objects, and keep a lag on the ac tivities, to ensure 
that these were realised in (iraetice. 



INDUN PARUAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 

UNDERTAKINGS 

Prof. ARJUNBA.0 DAH3HANEAB 


The CoDtinuous iocroMo In tetting op 
of public cDterpriites nod hu^ cipcoditare on 
Acm baa ruined the (^uesttoa of accountabili^ 
of poblie uodertftkiogR. Mcmbem of p&rlU- 
mont have alwaj^a thought that the control of 
imrliamcDt abould be more efToctive oo public 
undortakingfl as tliey are financed by **Ux- 
payciV’ money. Not in India alone, but 
In other countries of the world too, parti- 
cnlarl/ in U. K. and bVance, there was a 
demand for an eflective control over Uie 
pnbUc uodortakings, which has been solved 
by appointing suitable select committees to 
go into the matter of public undertakings. 

In France the public sector is fairly 
etteniive. It includes certain mixed enter¬ 
prises in which the govern Dent share-holding 
varies from 3 per cent to 99 per cent. Apart 
ftota the usual means of fjuestions and 
debates, the French parliament has developed 
certain special devices to ensure greater 
control over public enterprises. The most 
important device for this purpose is the 
setting up of a Sub-committee of each Finance 
Committee of both.Houses to follow and 
esamino the functioning of the nationalised 
enterprises. The measure is to make infoiv 
marion available to the Finance Committee 
and to the French Parliament I 

Id U. K. members on both sides of the 

House we re .discontented with the Inadequacy 

* 

of parliamentary information about the 
nationalised industries. There have been 
sevAal ocoasious on wbloh PAC did think 


it fit to exercise this right, but its exami¬ 
nation of the nadonaliscd iodustrics was 
always rather cursory and never particularly 
enlightening. hCaiiy devices were thongbt of 
and members of parliament approved the idea 
of a select committee. Mr. Morrinon, however, 
was not satisfied with the proposed Select 
Committee. He advocated nn nd-hoo 
eomoitUee of Inquiry. lie said tliat th« 
proposed Select Committeo would lack 
authority on matters of managerial or 
indastrial efficiency, and would tend to ersate, 
among the ordinary business men, who are 
nmning in the main, the publicly-owned 
industries* *-a rather red-tepuh-unad ven¬ 
turous and convenrionally civil servioe frame 
of mind. He reiterated his preference for 
the periodical ad-boo committee of Inquiry, 
composed of competent bneinsHs people who 
know the ropes of business organisation and 
management and of ordinary good citizens, 
with a certain number of parliamentarians. ^ 

In 1953 a parliamentary committee of 
U. E, strongly recommended the appoinment 
of a Select Committee, but the action was 
actually taken on 16th March, 195R, when a 
select committee on nationalised Industries 
was constituted. Owing to shortage of time 
the committee could not issue any report 
though it met twice. Again after the general 
election a new ooromittee was constituted on 
7th July, From then onwards toe 

committee has been functioning satisi- 
factoriJy. 

In India aleo a demand was made In 
parliament for the first time by Shh Tetnka 
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SuodarAEQ M. P. io 1953. •Agtin Id 195$ 
it urged bj Sbn Qt. I). Komaoi. Mr. 
0. D. I)«9hmakh, tbd tbeo Finance Miniiter, 
who Bgrcod in principle on tho constitution 
of a committee, suggested that the time was 
not ripe for the constitution of a separate 
Select Committee io Indta. 

lie praised the WOT k of PAC and E.C, 
which were evamining the aoooiinu oi public 
undertakings On his snggo^Uoii a aUiiding 
t^ub-cornrnittee oti public undertakings 
cousiiting ut II members was appointed io 
Maj 11)59 to facilitate a thorough examination 
of Suto uodertakiDgi. 

Id making its rccommcodatioos on public 
enterprises the committee seems to have been 
guided by the following consideratioD. 

1. ]*ublio undertaking*, to be successful, 
must bo run on efficieot business 
principles and practice. 

2. Public enterpriaee need to be 
matiaged by capable tuaoagennl 
personnel with business acumen and 

* aptitute, and 

3. the public character of entorprisos 
calls for parliameatary and govem- 
mentaJ control to avoid waste io 
expenditure of public funds and to 
ensure the fulhlmeot of the general 
and particular objectives of the enter¬ 
prises. The operation of the enter, 
prises on business principles, on the 
other Land, necessiUtes the maximum 
possible internal autemomy. Both 
these consideration s need to be 
properly balanced io setting policies, 
determining o^anintica and rela* 
tionships and laying down procedures 
for the eoterprisea. 

in the begmniug the Subcommittee 


did not enjoy the powers of the main oomnii* 
ttco for the purpose of examination of 
witnesses etc., but in these powers 

were given to it After some time, along* 
with the annual election of the Ratirnatee 
Committee, consisting of the members of the 
Lok-^abba, a sub-cotnmittcc on pnblio 
undertakiogs, used to be appointed from 
amongst the members of the mam committee. 
For all pr.ictical purpoies the Bub* Committee 
acted in the same iiunncr as did the main 
Committee except that on conclusion of 
the eNarnination, its reports went to the 
whole committee for final adoption. 5 
Here it must be noted that this Sub¬ 
committee made many recommendations of 
far*retcbiDg importance. 

Though on 21st September, 1963, Mr. 
Nityansuda Kannogo, the then minister for 
Industry announced in thr Lok*Sabha the 
constitution of a committee on public 
undertakings, it was not until May 1, 
that the committee actually started 
functioning. 

O/gannalton 

The newly constituted Indian Committee 
on public undertakings is composed of 
both the members of the Lok Sabba and 
Rajya Sabha, like that of the PAC. The 
Committee coosUts of 15 members, 10 
from Lok Sabh.i, and 5 from Rsj^a Sabha, 
elected by means of single transferable 
Tote. The members of Rajja Sabha liaTS 
equal status with the members of the 
Lok Sabha. It should be noted here that 
its counterpart in U. K. cousUts of 13 
members of tire House of Commons drawn 
from all parties in approximate proportion 
to their oumben in the Uouse.^ Uke 
(hat ia tbs E.C. and PAC, no mifiister is 
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eligible for Itj membersbip. If mj member 
or chairman of thie committee is appointed 
a minister, he ceases to be a member of 
this committee. 

Tenure of the new committee is the 
duration of the present l^k Sabha, though it 
was proposed that the tenure of the members 
of tbo commitlee should be five years with 
oae-fifth of the members retiriug every year 
by rotation. Fn the debate several members 
pointed out that this would cause difliculUes, 
as every member was not Ukdy to be re¬ 
elected in the new election to Parliament^ 

Funetioru of fhe Coinmilfro 

As the name goes, the main fnitciion of 
the committee relates to public undertakings 
It was stated that it would examine the re¬ 
ports, accounts and audit reports of public 
undertakings to see whether they ore 
being mamiged in accordance with *^Sound 
business principles and prudent commercial 
practiocs’’ and perform all the functions of 
the estimates committee and public accounts 
committee in relatioti to thcae undertakings. 8 
Further it was stated that the committee will 
also examine tn the coutext of the autonomy 
and efficieucy of the public undertakings whe¬ 
ther the affairs of these undertakings arc 
being managed in accordance with sound 
business principles and prudent commercial 
practices. The committee would have ihe 
widest possible powers to go into any aspect 
of the management of public undertaking. 
Such as production, finance or any other 
tlUDg.9 

Procf'dur« of the ContmitUe 

The procedure of the committee is the 
as that of E. C. and PAC As soon as 
are presented to Parliament, it u 
understood that the estimates related to pub¬ 
lic enterprises are referred to thie cosnittee. 
As it is sot ponible to undertake a detailed 


semtiny of all established undertakings, on 
when) so far 2,000 or ores of rupees have 
already been spent, the committee selects a 
few of them every year and examines thorn 
and reportd the matter to i^arliament In the 
same manner when the audit report of the 
public enterprises is presented to Parliament, 
it is deemed that it is referred to this 
commiUcc which in turn cotiJucts a dotailed 
examination of areoniiU. 

This committee also examines the various 
represcriUtives of the public enterprises. 
Here it may be noted that the work of tlio 
cross-examination is not eaxy for this 
committee. They have to use all types of 
tactics to know tbo real matter on the subject 
The committee visits various enterprises and 
studies the situation on the spot and finds 
out the error in it. After completing the 
cross-examination and various osnmiiiations 
the committee prepares its recommendations 
and forwards them to the parliament 

The committee, though only two years 
old, has suggested some important things. In 
its seventh report the committee has asked 
the government to clearly enunciate the 
economic, financial and social responsibilities 
of the public undertakings, so that they are 
well understood by the management of these 
uodertakings.t^ 

The Committee in its eighth report has 
made a very strong plea for economy in Rtate* 
owned industries, on construction of town¬ 
ship and factory building. It has also ex¬ 
pressed that pnhlic undertakings should funo¬ 
tion as model emp1oyen'\ll 

The committee has expressed concem at 
the ^extreme dependence of public sector 
projects on foreign consultaois and oollabon- 
tions. In its report on the management and 
administration of pnblie undertakings, the 
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ommittM hM poiotod oot th»t tb«ro ii 
itfdlj nay lodadtrUI ooderUkiog in tb« 
jublio sector which have been set op with- 
>at foreign oooealtation or oollaboratioo. 
3j oow> the eomcnittee enje^ it should have 
>eeQ posaible for the country to have 
icquired enough tecboical knowledge to set 
lip some projects with Indian know-how. But 
it eeeme no conscious effort has been made 
in this direction.!^ 

Kpaluation : 

It is difficult to say at this moment, when 
the committee has completed only 2 years of 
work, whether the commUtee is doing satis¬ 
factory work or the powers given to it are 
sufficient or oot. But it is an established 
fact that the committee cannot function 
amoothly if the re<jinrcd powers are not 
given to ii It should demand the increase 
iu its jorisdicUon as it was done by its 
counterpart in U. K. 

The Belect Committee of ld&5mU. K. 
was not satisfied with the terms of reference 
I of the oommittee. It said that in its opinion 
the order of reference as drafted, leaves 
insufficient scope to make enquiries or to 
obtaiu further iuformation regarding the 
nationalised Industries which would be of 
any real use to the House.!’ On Sffth 
November, 1956, Mr. B. A. Butler moved a 
motion which stated that a Select Committee 
be appointed to examine the reports and 
aooounts of the nationalized Indostriee 
establishment by Statutes whose controlling 
Boards are appointed by tiie Minister of the 
Clown and lAose annual receipts are not 
wholly or mainly derived from mooeya 
ptovUed hy Parliament or advanced by the 
Bieheqner.tt 

Ai CoBuiittee on poblio uadertaklngi 
IK i iHi y re^ta only when it 


gains the confidence of the Boards of Public' 
enterprises. It should tiy to understand 
the peculiar problems of each industry. The 
committee should not g^ve the impresaioD" 
that it is suspicious of the Boards or it Is 
sword of da modes hanging over their heads. 
Th^ is essential to avoid the fear complex 
in the Boards and also playing for safety. > 
The Board shonld be made to believe that 
b the decision which they take in the interest 
of public enterprise, they would not be let 
down or exposed by tbe committee.!’ The 
committee has to strike a balance between 
tbe ministerial responsibility aud authority 
of the public enterprise. It should also 
avoid expressing its opinion on technical 
matters of tbe enterprise. For proper 
functioning of the committee ^*a good leader¬ 
ship*’ should come from its chairman. 

The Indian Committee should also try 
to woric on tbe broad lines of its counterpart 
in U. E. The Select Committee, there works 
on the following lines.!’ 

1. Attitude of the Board—Whether they 
were carrying ont a public service or 
doing a commercial job. 

2. Degree of ministerial interference^ 
its direct and indirect effects on the 
decisions of the enterprise. 

3. Continuance of the un-economio 
services. 

4. Control of capital in vestment 

If the measures noted in above paragraphs 
are implemented tbe Parliamentary control 
over poblic enterprise, will become very 
effective. The nature and extent of Parlia¬ 
mentary control b set out clearly In para 
165 of Krishna Menon Cummlttee report on 
Public undertakings. It reads^^Parlla- 
mentary control will become more real irith 
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At that period of tbe defeat of repabUoa&fi 
In Spain and of the outbreak of World War 
n, the author already belierefl that the 
tragedy li ooming to an end : 'Acted out 
li the tragedy of oar day'. Hia hope lor 
terminatioD of the tragedy he aeee in the 
unqueationable yletory of the Red Army, 
although then the aeaault on the Soviet 
Union had not yet taken place and the Red 
Army had not yet come into action. The 
author trusted only the Soviet Union in the 
task of quelling the military cataetropbe 
which bad then enveloped Europe. 

Tragic hero In modem progreeslve litera* 
tare should be of the tame statore as of Prome¬ 
theus and owing to his participation in 
prosent-day political struggle he will acquire 
unconquerable power, creative simple-hearted¬ 
ness, and spiritual grandeur. This concept 
of a tragic and heroic oharacUr is an answer 
to all the petty tbeoriea of modemiitic 
writers about the vanishing hero and dying 
novel. The progressive novel coutionee to 
develop, giving birth to a great many new 
powerful literary heroes, evoking emotional 
and intollcctnal response on the part of the 
readers of good-will all over the world 
Id the book after the thirtieb, tbs kotkl 
i\ uRtTAiN ANB tT6 FUTURE Jack liodsay 
ATguoR against Stephen Spender'e approach 
to the problem of the tragic. Stephen Spen¬ 
der insisted on passive depiction, 'all 
from outside’, withont taking sides. Hs 
stood oat cold'boartedly against the depic¬ 
tion of death in a war from the viewpoint of 
an author and of a reader's stand, to which an 
anther appeals, coanting only on a reader's 
sympathy and bis sharing of smotional expe- 

rienos* 


The noi^ of emotion and point of view 
between an author and a reader is regarded 
by Stephen Spender as byitorical. On ths 
contrary, Jack Lindsay expresses a sincere 
sense of soUdanty with the peoples’ cause* 
Not all death is tragic by a long chalk. 
Death proves to be tragic, if it raises great 
moral problems which contribute to the mms 
and ideals of the struggle for progress. Far 
tisanship is the most important criterion of 
the tragic. The position 'all from outside' 
cannot express all the anguish that arises at 
the sight of death of a man, who fought for 
people's happiness. Only ths definite point 
of view of a fighter, the unobakabte 
moral principless can convey s, significance of 
genuineness and sincerity of the human sym¬ 
pathy for a Kero, who has fallen in battle. 

The hero reveals the best traits of his 
character while taking part in the struggle. 
Struggle-based conflict in a novel is an index 
of an aspiration for the future and a move¬ 
ment towards the future. To depict life in a 
proceKs of struggle is to show it in a revolu¬ 
tionary development To 6ght or to submit— 
that is the dilemma, rising before a modem 
hero. The old yet and ever-new Shakespea¬ 
rean theme of mao’s grandeur in struggle finds 
its farther development in the art of socia¬ 
list realism. 

The death of a hero tarns out to be his 
inuDortality. This is not the same immorta¬ 
lity which is preached by rslipon. Gior¬ 
dano Bruno, the character in Jack lindsay's 
novel AS>AM OF ▲ HEW WORLD foond his 
fulfilment in the immortality of his 
ideas oonverted into an action by other 
people. Amidst the sofferiags and anguish 
ofbody and mind which be uaderweRl in the 
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duDgooDB of the laqaieition he felt e )oy being 
Aware of his immortal ideas. Oiordaao 
Braoo’8 death wae not a mere extinction^ but 
a pledge of a new world. Giordano Druno 
baa become a harbinger of the future. Dpalb 
theme in his novel, devoted to the heroic 
pomonality in point of fact, a problem of 
the struggle for the sake of life^ for OTercom*' 
iog the dread of death. There U an esaentlal 
diSoronce between Lindeay's treatment of the 
death theme and that of the existoutinli^tfi 
who consider an apprehoiii-ion of death as a 
sum total and a limit to cver^’thing on earth. 

The tragic principle in 'al>au op a .vew 
woRi.o' by Jack LiudMay is foanded on the 
dialectical approach to the problem of free¬ 
dom and necessity. The author afBnnM the 
necQ^sity of heroic challenge to ohKcuran- 
tism and the freedom of a deliberate choice 
of fighter's path. Ade()aate relation of this 
problem with the tragic conflict gives socia* 
Jist realism its advaotago over a groat many 
works of critical realism, in which freedom 
and oeoesRity are aometimes in metaphysical 
oorrolatbo, now deviating towards an in finite 
chain of ajcldoata, oow towards a fata¬ 
listic iucvitability. Both kinds of divergeucc 
may be encountered in the works by Thomas 
Hardy, for example. The position of socia* 
list realism, as far as this problem Is concer¬ 
ned, is in glaring contrast with the existeo' 
tialist ooDception of the tragic, io which 
hero’s freedom of choice and bis voluntaristic 
behaviour are raised to the status of the abso¬ 
lute and the neoeseity is reduced to the 'exiS' 
tenee' of fright and death. 

la the works of abstract humaaism and the 

. 

writiogs of critioa] realism, on the borderline 
of two ceotunes—SIX aud XX, the human 
tragedy was someUm es regarded, apart from 


the social aspect, as pessimistic and as a 
effect of deeply rooted primordial oosmi 
evil. The cosmic is opposed to an individua 
who feels at a Ions againet the backgronn 
uf formidable influity, for instance, in tb 
novel 'Two on a Tower' by Thomas Hardj 
where cosmos is inimical to an iudividna 
In modernistic bourgeois literature this drear 
concept of cosmic evil supplants altogethe 
the socimI aspect of art 

Jack Lind&ay, on the oontiary, show 
tragedy in social context aud ^the cosmic' i: 
unity with the human. If a haro feels th 
truth deep in hts soul and is aware of hi 
inner freedom aud is spiritually at one wit) 
people in spite of the trsgio circumsUnect 
then the human merges with the cosmic, indl 
vidua! united with maukind, and man ooorau 
uicates with the future. In his thoughts o 
mawes Oiorduoo Bruno, the hero of 'Adam o 
a New World' g tlns a foothold for bis questi 
and ideas and sees hie solitude come to an enc 

OpiimUin of tbo idea of unity betweer 
the bumao and the C'Ostnic Ands in our cen 
tury a practical realisation in the heroic cou 
quest of the outer space by the epiendk 
genius of man. This genuine buma»isri< 
solution of the problem 'man and cosmos’ over 
whelins the hysterical howls of modernist 
about a fatal inevitability of cosmic catas* 
trophe in the atomic age. 

Jack Lindsay stands out firmly agains' 
pessimism in the works of modern writers 
lends bis voice for the fight sgunst the fee]in| 
of an apocalyptic doom. Writers should 
tom towards the people. In the struggle fo- 
ban on atomic weapon writers acquire i 
great power and unite with millions of peopli 
bent on remaking the world. 
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Dr. 8. 

Ab expressed hj Prof. Aodre Msjer of 
France, tbe cspscltj for engenderiog new 
buman lives, for protecting them sgiitnst oatu* 
ral ills and for ffiAinUioiog them hf proper 
diets, is not a parelj biological eqiiaUoa 
(like for instaucc, MaltfaaBian, Theorj of 
PopuIatioQ or Optimum Theorj of Population 
or the Tbeorj of Demographio TranHition), 
which can usefully be set out in terms of a 
given number of iudividaals and a given 
quantity of food stuffH. It is a social 
phenomenon and where societies are cone or* 
ned, it is governtd by their density of popn* 
lation, their technical and economic levels 
and their degree of civilisation. None of 
these are the result of mutoally disconnected 
factors. 

A society is an organised 'system ^ As 
any other such system, each factor affecting 
Che bole b linked to all remaining factors, 
and b at onoc a condition and a conseqaence 
of their opentioo. The economic leve] b 
governed by the level of technology and 
civilisation ; both the latter in their torn are 
governed by the former. 

The 'social level’ is a consequence of all 
the foregoing iuterdependent factors and 
reacts on them. Every minute, in every 
situation and every nation, there Is a state 
of equilibrium, with a shifting point of 
balance, between theee factors. That polot 
of balance is not necessarily that at which 
the 'social level’ b the highest, it b the point 
of balance appropriate to a partionlar moment 
la hbtory. A society eonibts of mem And 
the nan In question Is the prodnot of a 
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particular society and a particular civili* 
astioo. Society as a whole most be changed 
if success is to be achieved. 

Soeint I'rogrM 

The use of tcohnicil progress to multiply 
the goods of the earth has met with enormous 
snccess. If it is de»‘lrcd to t adjust resources 
to population, expansion of the oennoroy b 
eMcntial. But if the necessary adjiutmcut 
b to be made without friction, that eipansioa 
most be planned. The problem, then, is to 
repliice mere chance by mutbodical action to 
enable men-'all of them—by gaining increasing 
control of their own destiny, to make syste¬ 
matic use of tecbnicAl progress for the 
improvement of their circa td stances and the 
broadening of tbeir horizons. That is the 
attempt which today societies are being 
gradually compelled to iindortake, hesitantly 
and gropingly. There b division between 
the nations as to the methods to bo used, 
and that in itself loads to tragic disagree- 
menb, so that the nations oppose one another 
as often as they co-operate. 

All, however, are going willy-nilly 
towards the same goal. Tbeir accomplishment 
b a hard and longterm task, and is dependent 
on the ose of a new technique, ihai of social 
progreaa based on the Social Sdcnces. 

To secure the necessary increase in 
prodacdon, agricultore must be equipped •, 
but thb woold be all in vain if men were 
not lirat fitted for thrir task. 

To eeoure the progress which ia essential, 
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meo mQflt will it first Md also will tbe meaos. 

It is DOW koown that the rata of social 
progress will bo what societies wish to be. 
loDOvations by individuals are the springs 
which, canalized, used and exploited, make 
social progress possible. 

I fully subscribe to the presence of 
oertaiti oonditloos as pre-requUitos for Eco* 
nomb Growth and development, as expressed 
by Karl Bratidt, Director, Food Research 
Institute, Standford University, California. 
The main goal in underdeveloped countries 
must be to got more purchasing power into 
the pockets of the average consumer. There 
must be assurance of the limiting condition 
that the choice of means is guided at all 
times by tbe ov6r*all rule of a minimum of 
coercion, respect for an optimnni freedom 
and civil liberties As regards an equitable 
remuneration, the only equitable device to 
set wage rates objectively Is the bidding by 
eiQptoyerc) in a competitive free labour 
market This brings us to the question of 
the rusourcoB that are needed in a developing 
economy. Re distinguisbea three types of 
resourcoe : 

(1) ''Human Resources^ means the 
capacity of people to utilise their pfaysica], 
Intellectual, and moral initiative and ability 
to render service individually or in <MHope* 
ra^on with others to create wealth. This 
sort of resources is ultimately the only 
genuine prime moving factor in an economy 
—inuumcrable variables are at play and 
they are far more important iu their iuduence 
than training of body, hand, mud mind and 
application of knowledge throngh education— 
despite the extraordinary opportonitles 
these afford to increase the utility of a labour 
force. Such variations are attitude# towards 


work and Imsure, sense of obligstion and 
duty to make a cootribatioo, self-discipline 
and pride of fending for oneself, motivation 
for any action or choice, response to different 
kinds of incentives, tenacity and persie* 
tence of effort, resistance to addiction to 
narcotics or alcohol, work and living morale, 
aud ethical concepts. All these attitudes 
and traits in a labour force result from tbe 
performance of the nuclear cell of any 
society, the family. But they are also formed ! 
by formal education or apprenticeship and 
Dy religions groups... Hence there is good 
reason for offering tbe greatest oppor¬ 
tunity for this talent to prove Itself and to 
recruit tbe optimal number of the work 
force from (his managerial pool.'' This is 
resources No. 1. 

(2) He then comet to tbe resonrees No. 

2, namely, tbe natural or environmental 
resources which include, ''land", in all its 
environmental qualities, "water In all qualis 
ties", "radiation, movement of wind, power 
of tidea", "energy-bearing mineral deposlte", 
"ores of metals and other chemicals". He 
observes i "(.luly in relation to man's specific 
needs and wants and only by tbe purposefnl 
and intelligent application of managemeat 
and labour do these environmental resoiiroea 
yield any goods or services, and only so fu 
as they yield a greater value than that of tbe 
iopnt applied to thorn do they contribute 
income". 

. (3) Coming to tbe third type of resonr- 
cea be menUons, "tbe man-made resonrees, l.e. 
Capital". 

He summarises by saying, ''this anal ytie 
of the necessary combination of human, 
oataral, and man-made resources, we may 
say that tks degres of economic devolopmaitf 
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bftt will ACtotll^ takt place in « particular 
lart of the world depends far more on the 
ittitade, behaviour, and aohievemente of indi- 
riduals and familice in their organised 
Utional society than on (he natural endow- 
sent of what is so glibly called natural 
^sources. Beyond this, the achievement 
lhat can be attained depends again far more 
on man>inade and man controlled conditions 
ttiaa on any Axed set of geographic, ethnic, 
iff other ratios of qnaottfiable factors of 
production". He i^ointa out to what is called 
the consumer's sovereignty, “the non-ooercive 
arrangement of optimal decentraliiation of 
wUbpower and decision making as the dri¬ 
ving force of economic development relies 
uldmaUly on the belief that the people as 
eonanmers are^still the best adjudicators 
of what b good for them in the context of 
their prefereooes. Thi^i is the es»eace of 
political democracy and the economy—that is 
compatible with it' 

He goes on saying. J'o give man in any 
country the chance to live and woik in a 
•ooiai and political environment that grnots 
and eecures an optimal degree of freotiom 
implies a number of basic g.'iicral rnjiiirc- 
ments or conditions ** Among them, the first 
is that the majority of the |‘ 0 '»ple are rraj-on- 
able and realistic in tlje«r expecLatious as to 


timing and degree of wlmt can be achieved 
in terms of economic betterment In addition 


to these is the priority need of effective public 
administration.* He reminds, •'It ie my 
considered opinion that what under ;otherwise 


equsl ciroumsUnoes mskes the difference 
between economic prosperity and growth In 


one country and stagnation or deterioration 
in the nUier la often primarily the preeenoe or 
abeeoce of reliable and effective public admi** 
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Concluding he aays, *1 want (o emphasiae 
that there are many reasons why with the new 
era of national independence of more than 50 
countries the age-old axiom that economic 
development and expansion is much faster in 
advanced industrial nations than in industri¬ 
ally retarded countries still holds. The causes 
of lagging dcvolopmont lie largely in the con¬ 
ditions I have just reviewed^'. 

As remarked by Charles £. Kellog, 
''Above ill, the programmes for food produc¬ 
tion and improved Dutrition oecd to be oon- 
sistent with tho other cultural values of 
mankind. There is no reason to think that an 
aristocracy of technologists in general, or of 
agricultural tochnolugists in‘particular, would 
servo mankind in its larger need better than 
other aristocracies." 

A remarkable example of development 
eoming out through moulding of these condi¬ 
tions ia presented by Dr. J. T. Reid in his 
book *'lt Happened la Taos." lie says, "A 
very unusual thing has happened in Taoe 
County, Kew Mexico. It ia so much of a 
departure from the ordinary that it is hard to 
believe. Yet it is true. Everybody got 
together on everybody’s business. No 
luuger is every body's buriness nobody's 
baeiness.^Tbe obvious result is that some very 
important progreu has been made—impor¬ 
tant not only for Taos Oeuoty itself, but for 
the rest of the country ae well Every¬ 
body's busioeea, in this instance, is the total 
welfare of all those living in the County—the 
deep-seated problems that have nagged and 
pusaled and hampered the citiaena for 
decades, even for gmierationi—Some voy 
amaiing things have happened; things whlob 
few thought could happen; tilings irideh 
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luiv« tAiaod the hopei ftod tspirttioDf of th c 
peopio and pointed the way to a new day/’ 

How it happened ? '^In order for the 
people of Taofl Coooty to make progreas 
agftioat those problems, it was obviously nece¬ 
ssary for them to organise against those prob* 
leans. That organisation baa been known by 
the official name of tho Taos County Project” 
The University of New Mexico coniiog into 
possession of Ihc Harwood Koundatinn through 
H gift immediately sought to make the insti¬ 
tution the spear head of an cducalionni pro- 
grsmine designed to serve tho pmetical needs 
of the people of tlio whole state. If «ome 
real progress could be made in Taox (Nuinty. 
It should servo ns guidance In other areas. 

Th^ <>i$e of Mexirff 

On these parameters let us have an iovvu- 
tory of thing* in Mexico to have a glluipso 
of comparative strength of factors 
leading to an increase in food produc¬ 
tion in that country. On these matlors any 
tcdlvidual's summary view Is loss ijuportnat 
than his reasons. AW we can renlly hope for 
is to understand some M least of the major 
factors involved. Mexico is a federal repiib- 
Ho In South of North America. 1 (h area in 
lfl58 was 1909 tlioiHand sr]. kilotuoters. It 
is extremely fruitful, but contains much 
forest and wood laud, aod also mountain dis* 
tricts rich in minerals, especially silver and 
copper. 8took mu lug and agriculture arc 
the chief ocoupatiODs in the northern states 
and in 1953 population reached 25053 thou- 
saod, oae^fifth of European extraction. The 
capital Is at Mexico whose altitude is 7,460 
ft. above sea. 


As expressed by John Smith, *'A tide of 
emigration swept from Europe to America. 
This movement, impolled by powerful! and 
diverse motivatinns, built a nation out of a 
wilderncsii and, by its nature, sLapod the 
chancier and destiny of an unebartered con- 
tineoL The country is the product of two 
principil forces—the iiumigratioD of European 
peoples with thoir varied ideas, customs, and 
o.'itional characteristics and the impact of a 
uew country which modified these distinctly 
Kiiru|ic*uii cultural traits. 'Jhc result was a 
new *ioc*iui pattern which although it resem¬ 
bled Kurn(>i*an socloty la many ways, had a 
characlcr that was distinctly Ainericau. Thri¬ 
ving Spaiiisb Colonics had been established in 
Mexico. After the duoovery of Columbus, 
Wcfitern Europeans found oew homes in the 
Aincricaa. The main urge was for farm laud. 
The fnutratod, the poraeimtod, and the 
seeker* of uow opportunity had a good place 
to go, '*fhe new ooutinent was remarkably 
eudowed by ntituro, but trade with Europe 
was vital for tlie import of articles the settieri 
could not yet produce. Hero the coast Udc 
scrvml the immigrants well * -Tbo coming of 
Colonists iu the Sevcoteenth C'entury was the 
result of G-irefiil pluoniug atrd managemont, 

uud of considerable expense and risk.In 

contiast tu tim Culouixatlon policies of other 
<;(>« 2 Dtrie 8 aud other periods, tlie emigration 
from Hfiglaod waa not fostered bv the Oovern 
meat. Rather, the iuiliative was taken by 

uDnfficial graupd or by iadividuala.The 

most Impelling single motive which auduced 
einigrauts to leave their Kgropeau borne-lands 
was the desire for greater ecoootuic opportu¬ 
nity." The population tiieo was scarce and 
there was much scops, "For land and other 
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DAtural resources were practical Ij uuUmited, 
aod progress was entirely depeodcDt on the 
siee of the populstlon available to develop 
them/' 

Id its looatioo, appesraoce and physical 
structure Mexico is a land of transition. As 
per informatioD contained in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britanics, the situation of Mexiomo 
agriculture traditionally hampered by the 
small amount of arable laud, iocffloient pro* 
duction methods and generally low yields, 
improved markedly after J9I0 through onus* 
truotion of irrigutioo and draioago works, im¬ 
provement of seeds and use of hybrids, 
meebanixatioit, use of fertilisers and the 
supplying of credit and communication 
through government moaus. The Mexican 
irrigation programme, in addition to creating 
irrigated land, also provided river control, soU 
conservation and production of hydroelectric 
power for Mexican industrial activities. 

Under nationalized Land programme that 
resulted from the revolution, about half of 
the util is able area is cultivated by govern- 
ment’spoosored co-operatives known »» 
Vjidos' whose members enjoy usufruct 

Ejidos very in size and local arrangcnicnt 
and comprise about 3000000 niral families, 
whose average parcel is about six acres. A 
number of them are large co-operatives, dedi¬ 
cated to commercial crops. Beginuiog in 
1941, small holders of private lands ( not 
under ejidos programmes) obtained certiii- 
eates against expropriation of their lands, 
and the remainii^ large holdings are mainly 
grazing lands. 

Btaple crops lor subsistence arc prima¬ 
rily Indian Com (maUc), beans, wheat, rice 
apd potatoes. Dotil 194d Mexico imported 


some maize, but thereafter became self- 
sufRclent in all but wheat and began to 
export rice. Main commercial crops are 
fibres, mainly cotton and sisal hemp (heiie- 
ijaen). Cotton culture grew rapidly until 
Mexico stood next to Eg^pt as a World 
supplier. Coffee culture began in 1940, by 
19.11 it led all exports, placing Mexico 
after Brasil and Columbia as World 
producers. 


M^zko atui India 


According to Aniley .1. Coale and hkigar 
M. Hoover, '\Mcxico*s popuialiou is about 
twice as highly urbanized as India’s \ 5H 
pfreojitof the labour force (in 1950) was 
engaged In agriculture compared to 70 per 
cent in India ; per capita income in Mo In is 
eitinuted a^ some 2 or 3 times that iu ludlu; 
gross investment constitutes some M per cent 
of national income, compared to leas than 10 
per cent in ludia ; and the growth of national 
product has averaged some 7 per cent per 
annum since 1939, compared to about 3 
per cent per annum >iucc 1951 in India.*’ 

luteraational transactions are a larger fruc- 
tion of national Income Uian in India. Mexican 
authorities have sought to limit the importa¬ 
tion of consumer’s goods. Bec ause of large 
increases in a^colCur.il output, Mexico has 
been more or less self-soAicieDt in food in 
recent years. 

"The setting for economic development 
io Mexico difiers from that in India In 
aims and strategy as well as iu ways. Kyen 
though the government ia Mexico is the 
product of a revolution, and operates under 
a revelotionary constitution^ aod although it 
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has playcU an inoreawng role in eticouragiog 
tbo growth oi the eoonomy, economic 
deTclopmeot becmi to be mure u «dcr the 
leadership of private entrepr^oicura, and 
leaa subject to govemment management and 
direction than in India. 

While there has been perhaps more 
emphaftia iu Mexico than in India on rrfoima 
in tho ownurbhip of land, there u ao far Icaa 
Huphaaia O'l government action to relieve 
oilier can sea of rural backward neaa and 
poverty. In Mexico there is no ci|nivalcnt 
of the Planning Commim^ion and the Five 
Year Plan that are so prominent in India, 
and no federal agency performing a function 
oc|uivalent to the Community Development 
AdnilniRtration. EneouragemoJtt of economic 
d<'velopment by the (lovcrnmcnt has taken 
the form of making credit more rapidly 
available, the c.oti struct ion of a net work of 
high wnyst tlm extenMon of irrigation and 
hydro*electric inatal)niton9 and other public 
works. 

Much of the benefit from these measures 
hue accrued to rapidly expanding urban 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises 
on the oae hand, and to the advanced 
commercialized sector of agriculture on the 
other.” 

According to hira, iu short, Mexico's 
development in recent years seems to have 
been concentrated in certain segments of 
the economy, while a segment where a laigc 
fraction of the labour force is employed has 
undergone relatively little change. The 
sector that baa been by-paised by develop¬ 
ment, BO to speak, is the eorn«raiwg 
^arian sector that still preserves many 
precon quest customs including techniques of 
production. This sector is characterised by 


amali land holdings, low crop yields, depen* 
dcnce on single crop, illiteracy, a high 
proporlioD of persons speaking indigenous 
dialects, low rates of school attendance 
among the children, and, of course, low 
average incomes. 

The real question is : What will we 
choose f What will we do with our historical 
heritiigc and our new science ? We shall act 
according to our own judgments, which are 
determined by our rellgioos and ideologies ; 
and these judgments will become political 
issues, translated into a myriad of decisions 
at all levels, such that nobody can predict 
the outcome in advance. 

Thus people must fall back on informed 
opinion where they should have solid facte. 
These facts must be had, not simply selected 
facts to deny or assert some existing theory, 
but the facts needed to cstablisb efficieot 
systeDh of farming as rapidly as possible. 

Each of tis must try to see the rclutionsbips 
among the various parts of the problem cal¬ 
mly and objectively. Kach can do his utmost 
to contribute his own ideas and his own 
work in ways to makc^ the wliole effective. 
No one cau see the entire problem clearly. 
Uany people of many skills and in many 
places must contribute. Not even tolerance 
of cue another^ views will be enough. We 
need to rise above tolerance to that higher 
virtue—ap[)rec iation. 

The more modern science and technology 
arc used to increase the efficiency of produc* 
tioD, the more delicate becomes the balance 
among the individual resources and among 
social institutiona. An effleieot agriculture 
will come after farmers have learnt th<iBe 
practices that build up soil productivity to 
the optimal level, and mainiaio it there, also 
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give the most efficient prodnedoo on a an^ 
Uined basis. Bitt the institutional devices 
neoded to realise the advantages of practices 
on a long-term b isis arc more difficiili to c»ta« 
blUh than the physical and biological prac¬ 
tices them&elvcs. 

Educational prograuimee will be needed to 
reach milliuus of riiv^il people, so they may 
learn how to use cfDciont methods. This 
learning can only occur witli reasonably good 
liviog standards. Thus, abundant food aud 
an efficient iigHcuItiire depend fully as much 
upon a gen end in ere use in cultural develop¬ 
ment and standards of living an the stAndanls 
of living depend upon incrcAsing food supply. 

Coucluding with the remarks of Charles 
E. Ecllog) "Full use needs to be made of all 


tbe sciences relevant to agriculture, and there 
needs to bo a proper balance between funda¬ 
mental science and applied scisnoe. Because 
of the popular appeal of applied setenoe, fun¬ 
damental science is often neglected, lo fact, 
govemmeuta have been known to set up 
agriciiltaral research institutes and specify 
that, the research shall be confined exclusively 
to matters of immediate practical importance. 
This creates an impossible Mtuatiori for the 
rcsi^arch worker. Kre<|iietitly the solving of 
some immediate practical problem depends 
npoii iotensive research for basic principles 
before a technical process can be worked out. 
Many agricultural research statioiiH, espeolally 
io some of the nndcr-dcveloped areas, are 
severely handicapped by lack of basic 
research facilities and by rerpnrementa for 
apccUli7.atioii.'’ 




Current Affairs 


KAUUNA K- NANDI 


PruiUnt's R^puM/r Ihff 

Lt course of bii tra^litiojial br<iadcHHt to 
th« nation on U<^public lUj, [Vcnident Radha* 
krishit.in ht^ iriMtlo cerUin pronouncemonU 
whicti would deserve to be especially luuler- 
lined and taken to bearl by bin uaditors, expe^ 
cUlly by tbo boesrs of iha present ruling 
party, 'fhe Preaidctit Wa^s not merely repor¬ 
ted to have doHCPbed 19Uli as the worst vuar 
ftimn! lulepcndencu but has aUo severely 
orltici^.od the leadership <»r the rnling elito 
iu words which are as legitimate as they are 
bold. cannot forgive*', he was reported 

to have stated, ^'wideepread rMsnii'KrKycK 
and the minma.nacikmk.vi ( emphaais all 

onre ) of our resources'’ and to have further 
added that "Our political leaders* ( and we 
presume be particularly referred to the 
loaders of the ruling party here )*-8bould 
have A clear vision of the future of the 
country and not be cootent with their own 
coMKoirr A.Ni> si nvivAi- ( empha- 
tin, again, our own ).*’ 

That the ruling party has, duriug the long 
innings of power it ban conUnned to weild 
and enjoy ever since the abdication, by the 
British, of tbeir empire over India, have been 
mainly concerned with the comfort and snrvi- 
^ of ita leadership, has been something 
which hae been ao self evident that the fact 


d ICS not need U* be reiterated. Most pro- 
groxsive opiniou within the party has been 
ruthlessly suborned and supprcHScd so that 
aavtiiui? ralnulated to ihreatcii the alreadv 
wnll entrenched uuthorily of its ageing leader* 
ship niigU^ bo eliminated at the very root 
The rcMklt has been a rather p.iradoxiual pii^- 
in re of practically monolithic power on the 
one hand and incre.ising contradictions within 
the gronj) which has bocit welldiog this 
power. 

The cone/^ucnce, inevitably, lias been a 
long aerios of oa^Uiltkd of h wile range of 
values ani objectives. While investments 
uaiar a pittern of devabp.u.mt planning 
which was said to have had its goal tbc 
emergence of a socialist ccoaomy have boon 
mounting many tlmcH beyond the quantum of 
oormal capital formation within the economy, 
developing inHUionury pressures derived 
m.tioly fisno failures of plnn iniplemejitation 
aud mis mao age moot of the (iscaI aiTairs of 
the nation have been iucreaxiugly eliminating 
tbc comparatively iuadeijuatc gains from in¬ 
creases in the gross national product. The 
pressures against the rupee over the last two 
decades and, especially, during the last 
qainquenniuro correspondlog to the Third Five 
Year Rian have been terrific. This has reacted 
In almost colossal magnitude upon the coasumer 
price structure within the economy, but its 
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bardeos on the ciuntry^B extcrnnl tratuaC' 
tions aUo have not been inooDflidorable. A 
hatf•hearted attempt to treat the e^mptome 
of the disease was made some time when 
it WX& decided to devalue the par value of 
the rupee which has had the effect of redo* 
oing the pure neiog power of oar enrrenej 
abroad by as much a« 57 per cent 

The mcamire, it has been claimed by the 
Ooverumeut, has only been to officially accept 
an already existing realily j but even so there 
does not appear to have been any realistic 
attempt to diiigriosc and treat the disease 
which had Ind to this unhappy situation at 
its roots. That the disease has be n conti* 
Dulng to air«(ct the economy as before will be 
evident from the further price-rise which 
has oecured since devdlaation for some 
proportion of which, at le?Ht, the Ooveroment 
themselves hive been directly responsible. 

It was with such a background that the 

draft of the Fourth Plan was prepared aud 
adopted by the National Devefopoent I'oun- 
oil. Iq the present condition of the economy 
the sixe aad priorities uf the Fonrtk Plan, 
which cODtiuues to be mainly industry and, 
therefore, IndatioTi oriented and which conti¬ 
nues to depend, as in respect of the two ear¬ 
lier qiiloc|oeuDml Plaus, heavily upon foreign 
exchange assistaace from the Aid-Iodia Con¬ 
sortium, would appear to be mainly an eier* 
oise in futility at the cost of the nation and 
her peoples. 

It is mtdnlj the considerations of their 
own individual comfort and survival which 
wooid appear to have been guiding the hands 
of the leadership of the Government aud the 
loUng party in this oatter. By pursuing the 


Fourth plan in the shape and the size in 
which it has been conceived would be calcula¬ 
ted to serve certain vested interests which 
had been Boanoing them into power during the 
last three general elections, although it may 
only have been at the expeoso of the nation. 
The attitude appears to bo that so long as 
their own survival has been properly taken 
care of so far as the present leadership is con- 
cerntid, the nation may go hang iUclP. in 
other words, although they may be prepared 
to take tho utmost advantage oi the appar¬ 
ently democratic machinery of tho State, 
they were not the least concerned if the spirit 
of democracy mav not survive under pressure 
of their policies and actions, nor if the peo¬ 
ple's livea were burdened with even greater 
misery and distress than heretofore. 

The ensuiog elections, would yield 
indications as to whether the demooratic 
spirit may survive the present politioal 
and other onslaughts upon itself. It Iish 
been predicted by a number of hoary- 
hcadod old political prophets and prognosti¬ 
cators that although, at the Centre, the pre¬ 
sent ruling party would continue to weild a 
comfortable majority, though its proportions 
would be bound to be somewhat slashed and 
there would be considerably reduced strength 
in most State legislatures, there does not seem 
to be any immediate prospect of a more effec¬ 
tive and adequate parUameotary opposition 
io the offing, fragmented as it is. This may 
only dampen the present arrogance of the 
ruling party somewhat and its contempt of 
pt^lio opinion, but may not make any funda¬ 
mental difference in the management of the 
machinery of Oovernment or the fiscal affaire 
of the nation. If that were so, prospects 
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daring the jsars aheftd maj be very dire io* 
deed. It has to bo clearly rccognixed that 
the surface symptoms of disorder in diverse 
fields of our social and poHUcal life with 
which we have been familiar daring recent 
times ire an index of a far deeper disease 
within. Tiie real remedy may lie with the 
people with their potentially unlimited power 
of choice at the polls. But ours are, mainly, 
a triad!ticnal people who arc only vaguely 
familiar with the democratic machinery and 
aware of the obllgatloni of positive reiponsi* 
bllUy that it impuei upon tim individual. 
On the other h;ind they litid tlmmselvos a 
grosMiy abused ipiantity by those who hold 
power and their ever-uicreasing misery and 
dUtress have been steadily pushing tliem to¬ 
wards a point of dospar.’itioti uiid no-return. 
It has aUo to b ) realised th.at there is a large 
and wril-organixed school of opinion within 
the country, a school which la very active in 
thr political and social field, wbo have no 
f.iiOi in organued social order aud profess 
no loyalty to the democratic order of life. 
The masses of our people who have been 
ruthlessly abused by the bosses of the roUug 
party so far for their own "comfort aud 
survival” and who have now been almost com¬ 
pletely sJkoro of their illusions about this 
party may bo equally used by the other party 
for destroying the present social order. 
Once that happens it will be quite impossible 
to re-establish the demooratlc order witlnn 
the life-time of foreseeable generations in the 
future. 

The President’s call for a clearer vision 
of the future of the coaotry, we presume is 
an admonition not merely to the present 
political party seized of the powers of 


government but equally and, perhaps, even 
more pertiaently to non-attached leaden 
to come forward in accept the obligatioaa 
that the democratic system imposes upon 
every iudividual in the community and, more 
ao, up)n those who happen to enjoy the 
privileges of political aud social leadership. 
Unless a bcglnuiog is made in this direction 
in the immediate future, a violent revolution 
and complete chaos in the not too distant 
future may be the only inevitable result. 

Revenue Ihntfawif 

The recent dUoloAuros made by Mr. 
Khandolw.il, the new Chief of the Indian 
Railway Board, regarding the present stale 
and immediate future prospects of railway 
finances in dismal enough. All this, naturally 
enough, has been blamed upou the current 
state or recession in the nattcinal economy. 
But the alleged recesKlori tiot with standing, 
the slate of the general revenues, a later 
press report indicates, is believed to have 
remained comparatively boiiyaot It has been 
aUted that up to the end of the last calendar 
ye.ar that is until the end of December last, 
the accruals from income and corporation 
taxes have bo(«n higher, than during the 
correspoiiditig period of the Immediately 
preceding year, by the very substantial 
margin of around Rs. 40 crorea. It is fore¬ 
cast that this rate of in crease in revenue 
incomes will be maintained—and may even 
be maiginally improved—during the remain¬ 
ing months of the current financial year. 
Some of this improvement, at least in part, 
may bo explidned by the foot that collections 
under these two beads mostly relate to 
incomes and profits earned during the 
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previous yekt uid that the buieful efleete 
ol the present state of crisis io 
the economy cso only be^n to effect 
revenues next year. Bcsldesi there have 
been additional accruals from import and 
export dudes—eapeciall/ import duties— 
following; measures of liberalixatioD of imports 
on account of the devaluation of the rupee. 
It mfiy, however^ be mentioned in parantbeairt 
that the alle^^ed oxpe'^tation of improvemcot 
in export performaucoa as a direct result of 
devaluation do not appear, so far, to have 
been realized in effect Although, it is said, 
aome new lines of export have been esta¬ 
blished for which the necessary openings 
were created by devaluation and a cor res* 
ponding measure of income to the exchequer 
has resulted either by previously unexpected 
export duties or non-recoverable excise dodes, 
exports, at least by value, of (nr>st tra* 
ditional goods, which, in the uggrogate, 
account for the bulk of our export trade, 
have fallen during the current year. This 
was a probability which abonld have been 
visualised in advance for devaluation has 
meant a per cent reduction in export 
earnings bulk for bulk and, to be able even 
to merely maintaiu exports at their 
previous level of foreign currenoy values, 
would have to mean an increase in the volume 
of our exports by as much an 57.5 per cent, 
which would not be ao easy exercise by 
Itself. 

Oovernment have, no doubt, been doing 
all that was possible to secure a substantia] 
aeaeure of efieotive reduction In adminis* 
tawtive expenditure. It is claimed that they 
actually did this by slaahiog administrative 
•expenditiire by as much as Bs. 100 ororea. 


This may not be considered enough so far 
as economy of Ooveroment expenditure is 
cunccniod and having especial regard to 
steep increaao under this head of expenditure 
during the last several years But even 
such aa it has been, the net position has 
deteriorated ratlier than improved because 
most of the increase io Central revenuea 
have been offset by unar^ticipated increaso 
ill ev[>enditure and thi» savings referred to 
abf>vo have been devoured by the additional 
dearness allowances that Government have 
been compelled to provide to compensate 
the rise In the coat of living of their 
employees. 

In addition, it is now diHclosed, the Status 
have beeu putting additional burdens 
upon Central resources. The admouitiou 
to Statca to try and live within their own 
unaided means and to avoid overdrafts ou 
the Beserve Bank of India has completely 
failed and it has, in corresponding measure, 
been encumbering the budget tn the result 
it in now almost certain that all Goverument’s 
previous pledges to avoid dedcit financing 
as the very plague would now have to go 
by the board. The budget that Union 
Finance Minister Sachin Chaudury is now 
likely to present to Parliament on March 13 
would inevitably have a large uncovered 
deficit. Ill other words, deficit fiaancing, 
notwitiistanding Oovemment’s all previous 
assurances to the contrary, would now be 
wholly unavoidable. 

The ouly f^uestion is as to what ahaU 
be the measure of this ioevitable deficit 
fiaancing ? It is reported that the Union 
Ministiy of Finance on the one hand and the 
Planning Commission on the other oreatUl 
squabbling over tbe sine of deficit fiamadog 
that would be wholly unavoidable. The 
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poiidoQ can oq]j otaarij whea the 

r^vaoue and expendUure Bgum lor Janoarj 
liiid Fobruar/ bsTo been lo Goverament'a 
hands. Some experts indicate^ however, that 
its measure is not likelj to be lew than 
that o( last year, that ia Rs. 150 ororea for 
the Centre and Rs. 300 ororoe (or the States 
in the aggregate. 

Whatever the measure of deficit financing 
that may be taken resort to iu the coming 
two months, one quostiou is quite crystal 
cleaT'^tbat Is, tliat despite the crucial 
decision to devalue the rupee and the inevi* 
table hanlHliips Uial such a decision involved, 
there will be no prospect of arresting the 
prooCr^s of progrcsiivtf distortions in the 
economy that has been hardening plan 
iaplemeulation over the years. In fact, 
price trends since devaluation have already 
been imposing increasing burdens upon onr 
resources. With further doses of deUcit 
ftnancing which may even be of sneh 
Bubstantial order as apprehended, the measure 
of price distortions that it may ^be impossible 
to avoid during the coming year will not 
merely reader the hard decision to 

devalue the rupee valueless but will, more* 
over render the fourth Five Year Plan into an 
exercise In futility. 

The situation as it has been emerging 
would appear to be quite paradoxical in its 
peculiar contente. The unavoidable decision 
to continue deficit Unancing as a means of 
resource gathering for the Plan would appear 
to being caused by the inflexible determination 
by both the Centre and the States to continue 
to pose their reepective Plans on a basis which 
is far beyond thdr available reeouroea On the 
other hand to maintain the Plan sue, the 
measure of deficit flnaooiog that is taken 
reooum to, as past experienue has already 


amply demonstrated, the inflationary pressu- 
res that would thereby bo generated, would 
be bound to correspondingly render Flan 
implementation inefleotive and iufructuous. 
This has been the lesson of the immediate* past, 
and that is no reason to hope that it is 
likely to be any different in the future, 
conditions being what they have been and 
are bound to be in the immediate future. 

An udditional factor for scrlouH considera¬ 
tion in this context is that the Fourth Plan 
like its predecessor is heavily foreigii'oxch 
aiigc oriented. Principally it was the 
consideration rcl itlug to our foreign rxchange 
eamiug potoutialitics (as also, perhaps, 
that of obtainiog foreign aid by way of loans 
and credits) that compelled (he Oorernment 
to devalue the rupee to establish realistic pur¬ 
chasing power parity of the rupees with 
foreign currencies in which we do our princi¬ 
pal overseas trade. Any accentuation in 
price trends following farther doses of dclicit 
financing which it may not be possible to 
avoid—and which devaluation had been 
utterly unable to arrest—would be likely to 
cause such further distortions in the rupee's 
purchasing power parity with other currencies 
that it may, again, be impossible to avoid a 
farther devsluation of the rupee. If that 
were really so, where is the process likely to 
end, if at all f 

« s • 

Point of no Return 

As we go to press, a press'report indicates 
that ^the feeling ia hardening in authoritative 
circles in West Bengal that the West Bengal 
Oovemment'a time-serving food policy ia 
fast taking it to a point of no return." That 
ia the manaer in which eventa have been 
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■liApiog out yis^-Tia the West Beogsl 
Oovernmeot’s so-celled food policyi would 
be bouod, eyentusllji to a further draetic 
reUzation of what remaius of the restrictioos 
OD the trade aod io respect of the coosuap- 
tion of rice. 

The position in rcf^peot of food grains 
in the State, it is nnderstood at present is 
that on account of a ^'marked liberaliaation of 
the Urj system and withdrawal of price 
control in the districts during the last two 
month I have seriously 'restricted supplies to 
the Oovernmeot from internal sources. 
This has :made it necessary for it not only 
to discontinue the modified ratiotJing 
systemi except, perhaps in a few small 
distres pockets, but also to reduce the rice 
quota under the statutorily rationed Greater 
Oaloutta, Durgapur aod Siliguri areas.*' 

The lenient levy sjstcm, it it said, has 
been greiitly handicapping the Food 
Corporation of India which lhas been given 
the responsibility of handling the procure* 
ment end. As a result they have, so far, been 
reported to have been able to (procure only 
It,000 tonnes of rice which is quite an insigni¬ 
ficant proportion of the target set for it 
Bupplies from the Centre are merely on an 
«d hoe basis and generally far too inade* 
quite for the Stste Government's commitments 
under even statutory rationing, not to say 
of the larger aggregate commitment it had 
intially made in nspcct of the modified 
rationing system. In fact, as is already 
quite well publicized, rice rations in the 
statutory ration areas had to be* wholly 
suspended for a week some time ago, tnd 
restoration of it during the past few weeks 
has only been on a partial basis. Last week, 
as we write, rice ration allowed in the GreaUr 
erea oomprised onlj <5 per cent of 


the Government’s oommitments in this 
behalf and e further liberalisation of the ration 
this week, we understand, would still leave 
short of the original weekly quota by some 
25 per cent The question now sooms to be 
as to whether it will be possible to msiu- 
tain even this reduced quota during t he 
coming season. The answer will naturally 
depend upon that of availability from the 
Centre and the success of F. C. I’s internal 
proenrement machinery. The Centre, last year, 
gave West Bengal some 200,000 tonnes of rice 
from iti Central Pool. This year, however, 
the Central Food Ministry docs not appear 
to be in a position to maitiiuiu such a 
measure of supply (u West Bengal. Imports 
from abroad have been severely slashed and 
procurement operations in surplus states 
had to bo substaDtially slaekeoed in view of 
the ensuing elections. With tfao result that 
atocks with the Union Food Ministry are 
reported to have fallen to almost floor levels. 
Currently prospects of incrcaHcd imports 
teem to have brightened somewhat. Wha^ 
ever the measure of improvement in this 
behalf, it is mostly likely to be in wheat 
rather than in rice (in spite of Ne Win's 
reported assurances to Chsgla during the 
latter's recent visit to Burma), and the 
position does uot seem to be clear enough to 
enable the CVntre to make any firm commit¬ 
ment in this behalf. In fact, most State 
OoverniDcnts concerned are reported to be 
apprehensive that chances of seeunog rice 
subventions from the Centre on the scale 
in which they were available last year, seem 
to be veiy slender. Therefore, it is argued, 
if statutory rationing commitments have to 
be fulfilled wherever they have been promul¬ 
gated so far, at least, as rice is oonoemed, 
the interiMl proottrement ucUaexy will 
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to be ti^teDod end reinforced witboot 
the least delay. The aoag, huweyor, 
appears to be the eoaulDg elections for, the 
Oovernoaent are iinderetandnbly reluctant 
to mako any further )mposiUoue Qpon the 
poople at tbie juncture which would, they 
are afraidi be bound to further alienate 
UQ already not too firouruble public opinion 
Hgainftt tlio ruling party. But if hardening 
up of the procurement proeese is left over 
until after the elections have been over,— 
that is, for the next three to four weeks as 
wc write—‘the opor.Uional season for food 
gMin^, especially rice prouiircmcnt will have 
been almost over. 

ft is very lik'*ly that the pcrioi following 
the c:^ndtisir>n of the general elections may 
be an increasingly hard one for the people 
of WeKt Bengal,—possibly even for the 
people of the entire country. The difficulty 
w>i]1d be raItaly in the onfudon thit wxild 
result from the continuance of a statutory 
rationing system which the Governloont do 
not appear to have either the material or the 
adminUtrative resources to maintain and 
operate. Even as early as the time when Mr. 
P. C. Sen had begun to pat himself;*on the 
back with the claim that he had invented 
the way out of the national food crisis by 
offering to pioneer a rationing administra¬ 
tion in West Bengal, we had warned in these 
columns, that the Government, either that of 
the Indian Unioa or that of West Bengal 
State did not simply appear (o have had the 

• I 

necessary resources either in administrative 
equipment or rectitude, to enable a statutory 
rationiog lyitem to be organised and main* 
tained without additional burdens apon and 
distreii to the'people. Mr. Sen started off 


ISl 

measnre of material resonroei, but the short- 
falla in bis administrative resources soon 
began to have telling effects upon the enUre 
system until now and it is reported to have 
reached a point of breakdown and no 
return. And, yet, Mr. Sen’s raUonlng system 
has been covering, so far, only a very small 
proportion of the total population of the 
State ; out of an approximate 50 million, 
the etatniory rationing system was reported 
to have been covering only about 6.2 millions 
and modified rationing a farther 17 million 
people. 

We pointed nni in these colnmns avain 

a 

and again that the rationing system in West 
Bengal was fonndcl upon obvnnsly confused 
concepts. There wss, for instanro, the 
statntorilv rationed and cordoned off area# 
covering, in the aggregate, a popnlatioa of 
6.2 person*, adults and children, where no 
private trade in food grains was to be 
allowed. Side bv side, there were the areas 
covered by modified rationing where certain 
quotas of food grains and sugar would be 
supplied at statutory prices from Govern¬ 
ment ration shops or fair price shops and 
where the people would be required to 
purchase the balance of tbelr requirements 
from the opru and free market. The rest of 
the State’s |H>ople would have to buy their 
entire food grain reqiiiroments from the free 
market It was, of course, argued that a 
very large proportion of this last category 
of persons are themselves producers of food 
sT^us and would cover their own con- 
sumption needs from out of their own 
production. 

According to a Government estimate 
publtehed acme time ego, it appears that 


bis ratbnlog hobby with ■ fairly adequate ] {although vary nearly ^60 par cant of tba 
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State’s populatioa beloog to vhat are kDo#a 
as agrioultura] facDiliea^ oolj aboat 19. fl 
loillioDS out of the State’s 60 miUioDa are 
primary producers of food grains. Of those 
more than a good 10 per cent are landless 
hired Jabourers and are not lo a position to 
appropriate any portiou of what they produce 
to corer their own consumption needs. Of the 
balance over 30 per cent prodnoe only enough 
to cover their personal consumption require¬ 
ments 'for around 90 to 100 days in the 
year (the sue of the holding of the category 
per family is esthnatod to be between 1..5 to 
2.5. acres); a further 30 per cent are 
estimated to produce enough to cover their 
own consumption for periods varying from 
0 to 8 month}* in the year (holding per fativly 
between 5 and 10 acres); another 20 per cent 
are estimated to be just marginal farmers, 
that is, they produce just enough to cover 
their annual consumption noe*1s; and only 
about 10 per*cent of the total food grains 
farming population of the State produce a 
real surplus. If, therefore, the aggregate 
production of nearly 90 per cent of the 
farming communitv is averaged out at 
approximately coveting half a year’s consump- 
tioo need on the whole, very nearly 45 
per cent of the entire food grains producing 
community of the State would be found to 
bo net buyers from the market lo fact, 
barring about 55 percent of the farming 
community who work out at approximately 
35 per cent of the total State popuiatioo, the 
rest of the entire population of the State 
arc not consumers of food grains from the 
market. In such a situation, only a parUal 
rationing coverage was bound to create 
oonfosio&s and dietortioDs which, it was 


quite obvious even from the very beginning, 
the Oovernmeni and tbeir administrative 
machinery would be wholly noable to cope 
with. 

The main trouble would bo found to lie 
in the distorted tbiiikiug prevailing at 
Government levels,—both at policy making 
as well administrative levels. We have 
all along been reltemting in these columns 
over the last three years and longer that the 
food crisis is one mainly of prices and not 
of availability. And this criNis has been 
mostly of the OoviTnmcnt’s own making and 
creuilon. One might have born clmriiable 
en<»ugh it the b^'gilining that the Oovern* 
ueiiCe esiimates of food grninH deficit in 
the country wore prediostrd upon certain 
bona fide mistaken notions uiid date. Hut 
in spite of our having demonatrutod in these 
columns sg:iin and agnin—and that too on 
the baairt of hgiires of production published 
by accredited Goccroment igeucies—that 
there has never been, over the last three 
yearM corresponding to the period of 
deepening crisis in the national food situation, 
any physical shortage of food grains on an 
estimated basis of 16 oa. daily cereal 
consumptioo by adults (thnt is those in the 
age group of above 8 years) and half that 
quantity for children (for those in the age 
group 0 yean to 8 years). It was, first the 
aooal system which restricted the free 
movement of food grains from surplus to 
deficit markets, which began to boost the 
crisis ; introduction of statutory rationing 
in small restricted pockets covering a very 
small porUon of the popuiatioo, added to 
tbii boost and created an image of shortage 
which has never so far been justified by 

facto ; imposition of itotatory price celliegt 
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further boosted black market which was 
already fairly flourishioi^; introduction of 
the etatutory levy eyetem put the Anal straw 
upon the proverbial camel’s back and boosted 
op a raging black cnarket which, lo far, shows 
no signs of abating. But at no stage of the 
proceedings during the iast three years has 
there been any evidence of shortage of 
supply. Tt was and still is possible to procure 
all the food grains oue may want to provided 
he is willing and able to pay the price. One 
unmistakable evidence of the indisputuble 
certitude of these coutentiou^ would be aval* 
table from the fact that although the new 
harvest of pad ly nniet have been finally 
gathered some four to sii weeks ago, around 
the big markets in the >tate iucludiog the 
areas mi the peripheries of the metropolis 
of Cnioutta, not one grain of the new hnrveet 
has yet boon brought to the market for 
sale, lu other words, there has been enough 
of old paddy stocks iu (lie hoarder^’ godowus 
to continue to feed the people fur uu inderiuite 
period and that all the new paddy harvest 
during the current season have been stored 
for future profiteering in the wake of the 
oncoming slack season. 

Tho question might easily arise as to why, 
in spite of the proven fact of there being 
no phyeioal shortage of food cereals in the 
country, tho Government should not merely 
go on applying all sorts of measares and 
expedioots to deal with this supposed food 
crisis over the yesrs including deployment 
of very sobstantial amounte of precioae 
foreign exchange as of the current season for 
importing food grains from abroad f The 
^asoo may be the iocompeteooe and Inepti* 
tndes of the Ooveroment or a deliberately 
engineered food oriiis for obvious poHtiod 
raaeoui or, ptrkape# an aoulgum of both. 


What is significant, however, Is that It la not 
the ruling party and the Government coiisti<* 
toted by it who are alone to be blamed ; the 
parties in the opposition, including the 
Cummuoist Party of both the left and the 
right, would seem to have been oollnaively 
guilty of confusing the people as regards 
the facts of ■ supposed food shortage in the 
country. The only difference between the 
Government and the parties in opposition 
so far as the food situation in the country is 
concerned would seem to be as regards the 
tneasnres adopted by the former to deal with 
(he situation ; fundamentally both sides seem 
to be agreed that there is a chronic and a 
very sub^Untial deficit in the supply of food 
cereals in the country. There are, no doubt 
regional pockets within the country where 
the supply of indigeuously produced food 
CN r^als arc in tthort supply, just is there are 
other similar regional pockets where they 
are in surplus If uot in abundant supply. 
But there i^ not the least doubt that on a 
broad national plane our cereal production, 
inadequate compared to potential resources 
as they may be, are still sufficient to cover 
all bona fide consomptioo demands. The 
average production of cereals over the years 
since Uie end of the Second Five Year Plan 
are stated to have been, according to esti* 
mates released by Government agencies, 
around 80 million tons a year. To feed a 
population of around fiOO million on the 
basis of a 18 oz. daily adult ration and ball 
that quantity for those in the age groops 
below 9 years, a gross qaantity of around 87 
million tons would be required ; if a farther 
20 percent ia added to this basic eonsumptioD 
demand to cover seed grains requirements, 
unavoidsble wastage and market flnctoatioQs 
doling lean seasons, a grow qoand^ n{ jnat 
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under 80 million tons should suffice to 
cover all require; ibis is a simple 
arithmetical truth that no political party 
seems to recognize. 

The news report that the Gotermnrnt’s 
rationing system may be impossible to muin* 
tain during the coming months on account of 
the dismal supply position in Oovernment 
stocks, at least in West Ikngal, may, itideed, 
be a blessing in disguise provided, of course, 
that OoTcrnmcDt are prepared to abrogate 
their pet udmiuii^trative and distributive ex¬ 
pedients as being Miioply beyond their means. 
They have already discarded their, so far, 
completely inollectivc price control measures; 
the imniedintc consequence has been u subs- 
tantUI fall in the ope i nvirket price of rice 
which, until about four mouths ago, whs 
around Rs. 2.50 per kg. ( pr'e^ of rice ) 
retail i now it has fallen to around Rs. 2.00 
per kg. If, iu addition, the Governinont 
were to abolish the restrictiouH on the toove- 
ment of food grains including the abeditionof 
the obnoxious zonal system, prices would be 
bound to soften further as there would be a 
greater mobility of movement and supply and 
lesser'scope for abase of privilege ^ one essen 
tial is that along with the abolition of restric¬ 
tions on tbe movement of food grains, ration¬ 
ing with iU elaborate process of permits and 
quotas would also have to go. We have not 
the least doubt that if this were done, the 
food situation as a whole throughout the 
couQtiy would be bound to ease considerably 
within tbe next few weeks and that eveoto- 
ally it would be found that there were no 
longer any need to contiuae to import huge 
quautides of food graios from abroad at tbe 
expense of colossal quantities of precious 
foiwi^, exchapge. 
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The only snag in the adoption of sneh 
measures as have been surestcd above is 
that such a mcs«nrc would correspondingly 
cliininatc the present nnllinitcd siiopn for dis¬ 
tribution of largo to favoured sectors in 
the cornminiity on which, mainly, the ruling 
party aecmKto h.ivc been thriving. After 
all, every thing that the Oovitd incut have 
done during the last hInf'ttHm 3 oars of their 
undi:<piifcd reign over the countryV fortunes, 
have bi^en maiiilv directed (0 muintain the 
ruling party iriderioitcly iu power b,v lionk or 
crook—and more by crook than other wise 
—ralluT than to ensure the csHCiitiid well 
bring of the nation. 

• • » ■ 

Kirt f/uit ProMffrrtif 

All kinds of weather propheU hav^* been 
busy during the last few weeks olTcriiig lear¬ 
ned pmgiioslicftlious of tho prospects of the 
different political p.irtles at the ensuing 
general elections. Most prophets seem to bo 
agreed that the Congress will, again, regain 
majorities in mi>st States and at the Centre 
although, they foretell, its majority will be 
severely Klsshc'djOspocUlly iu most State legie* 
Jaturos. There arc, however, some among 
them who hope that iu some of the States at 
least, notably Kerala, Rajasthan and, possibly 
also io West Bengal, the Cougress may even 
lose its majority. What these prognostications 
may be worth will be proved soon enough. 
But if tbe Cougresa srill wins a substantial 
majority in most State legislatures and io 
ParliameDt contrary to these prognostioetioos 
to tbe contrary, it will shew that our people 
are etUI a long way away from that meuare 
of eocial aod political awareneis which ia ooe 
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of the os^ontUl ro^oir^montfi of o wholesome 
democratic ortlcr of Bocietjr. 

On a logloal assoy^sm^nt of the sitiiatjon, it 
would seem uhnost ccrUia that the Congrofts 
Will, ngatri, win a cruufortably Working majo¬ 
rity in moNt States and, certahily, at ilia 
Centro. ]^>rnno thing, thn opposition is both 
fngrncnled and without any rory distinctive 
idonllty of its own ; it ia, mainly a brt^rodoz 
moleo nf rn.iriy di tfvrorit parties Most of 
these smull parties are merely splint'^rs off 
the old pAi'i'ot (^>ng^css org^uizitiou and 
have, f‘»r a foundutijn, luercly a cleavage of 
personal nrubition and loudorship. One 
might cite the irntanco of tiie Bniigla Coo* 
grosd in Wmi or the JanaU Kraoti 

party lu Hilinr. The leadcrJiip of these ne* 
writ of the old Oongrcsi have, over 

man> years hern ussoriutc'l with the leader* 
ship of the ruling party in one form or ano¬ 
ther Soino of them have also been luembera 
of the (rnvornment and boon wholly identi¬ 
fied whli thu pollclvd and actions of the 
(Jovmnnout and llie ruling party. For ose 
roas<'ii or another they have been pushed out 
of tho Government or from the party leader¬ 
ship which became the signal for their sudden 
discovery that the elite of the ruling party liave 
become corru]>t, unreliable and aati-Dalionah 
If they had not been so pushed out, they 
might still be associated with the party 
leadership aod/or the governmeDts cooati- 
toted by it It ia impossible to believo that 
the people, in spite of their notoricua lack of 
literacy and political awareness would be so 
naive as to bo led by the saaciiiaoiiloijs pious¬ 
ness of those DOW parties and their leader¬ 
ship. 

Blit, apart from the leadership of these epito- 
ten of the old CoogresB, the only other par^ 


inth a distiactive identity of its ewn, apart 
from having since been divided and splints 
red into two warring factions, profess an 
ideology which is wholly auti-domocratic in 
their essential ideologies. But even more 
than this one ess^-ntial fact, there is another 
very sigaificant fact which should need to be 
taken serious note of by ail those in the 
country who lo.ty be politically aware. It is 
notorious that the Communist Party, whether 
iu ita right wlog or the left, have dc6oite 
eilra-trrritorial loyalties which may be 
reganled as essentially unpatriotic. One of 
the^e factions would be likely to be guided 
by directives from Mos^cow while the other 
by Peking, the hoadquarters of a Oovernment 
which has proved itself to be belligerently 
anti-Indian. But if Uiesc two factions of the 
Communbit party would deserve to be rejected 
on this account, no les^ would the Congress 
itself deservo to be so rejected for a similar 
reason, that 'u, its own loyalties are based in 
reality upon what Washington or Ixmdoo 
would wish them to do. 

What, then, should be the people's choice ? 
Choice will naturally have to depend whether 
they would like to inaintaio the democratic 
order or not If the people would wish the 
democratic order to survive and develop in 
this country, they would liave to pitch their 
faith upon individuals rather than on parties, 
at least for the time being. Their besi 
choice, in the eircumstances, should be Indi¬ 
vid uals—uot pa rty repress n tati ves —wbo se 
background, education, achievements in their 
past private lives would mark them out as 
both competent and dependable. There are a 
number of such individuals who have ofiered 
themselves for election at Ike enmtng poUa 
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di^ru oooitita«ndM tit over Indit for 

Sttto (egulttaree tod the PtrtUmeaL 
It U oot likely tkftt the metiure of their 
fQooees in the tg^gtie^ anbeoked bj toy 
«Bl>ittntitl orgtniztdoD tnd fiiode ts they 
noitly tre, would be very gretC But C7en 
II they Me tble to build up t amtll initUI 
Ottcleue tt the ensuing polle it will still be t 
very eabsttntial gtin. They may fanotiooi 
theoj ti t emtll btod of well ioformed. herd 
working tnd determined opposition which the 
ruling ptrty and the Government will still be 


compelled to respect io'epite of their ptucity 
in numbers tnd, what is of ftr greater 
momeoti will be able, thereby to win an ia« 
creasing measure of the people's confidence and 
loyalty. Eventnally, at the next several sue* 
cossive polls they may even be able to win a 
working majority to enable them to form a 
Government It may not be the same set of 
|>6rsone at these next successive polls {it is 
not necessary. But it is only in this manner 
that the essence of the democratic spirit may 
survive. 



TEItfPLESIN CBOTANACPUR 

P. C. ROY CHO(UDHURy 


Chotanagpur is still essentially e land 
of the anim'stic thbals and the presence of 
some old temples in the districts of 
Chotanagpur has a particular jntereit. Recent 
researches ^hew that it i.s a mistake to think 
that Hinduism ha^ been inducted in the 
districts of Chotanagpur in the course of the 
last few centuries. It appears that there was 
a coi'e of Hinduism even when the Ir-bals 
)>redon).nated in the districts. Phuni Mukut 
Ro^ the (Irst Maharaja of Chotanagpur had 
married u liajput princess and there arc 
mure than 64 Maharajas in the accepted 
geneological line of the Chotanagpur Roj. 
All the Chotanagpur Maharajas after Phuni 
Mukut had married Rajput princess in pure 
Hindu fonn. ft fs quite passible that this was 
a move to cover up their commonly accepted 
Munda origin. If so. this is a great example 
of sanskntisation where a Munda Raj family 
upgraded itKolf and completely become a 
Nagbansi Hajput line. From the days of 
Phani Mukut Oriya Brahmin priests have 
been freely inducted from Orissa and 
established even in the most inaccessible 
parts of Chotanagpur with g‘fts of land. 
There is no wonder that we should get quite 
a few very old temples in Chotangpur. 

Rckha temple.^ 

Panch Pargana, the geographical region 
compris'ng Bundu. SiUi. Tamar. Barainda 
and Rahe in Ranchi district have hislorically 
the oldest temples in Chotanagpur. This is 
the region where there has been a synthesis 
of Hinduism particularly in Vaishnava form 
and trfbal rituals. The temples in Panch 
Pargana are mostly of the Orissan Rekha 
complex and some of the temples also show 
the influence of iBengal types. This is quite 
natural as Panch Pargana adjoins Bengal 
and It is throu^ Panch Pargana that fhe old 


J^agarnath road ran to Puri and thousands of 
pilgrims used to go to Puri and back on 
pilgrimages. Jain'sm had its great hold in 
fanch paragna at one lime. There are itill 
indigenous Jaina families known a-s Saraks 
or Kanthidhari Bhagats who are pure vege¬ 
tarian in Panch Por.^ana, They have been 
pract'cally lost to Jainism and have now 
adopted pure Hinduism. Verily, this tract of 
Panch Pargana has been very eclectic. 

Shalva and Jagamath temples 

Shiva Stvtram mentions Jharkhand as 
one of the abodes of Lord Siva. The term 
Jharkhand was loosely applied to all this 
jungle area of Chotanogpur and parts of 
Bengal adjoining Chotanagpur. Shri 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu had trd\ellcd through 
Jharkhand several times to Puri and back and 
that is the reason why the cult of Jagarnath 
appears well established a,; is shown by a 
series of Jagamath temples at Jagarnathpur, 
Scra'kella end at other places in the interior 
of Chotanagpur. 

'Fhe temples in Panch Pargana and 
Singhbhunt are of the Rekha type so common 
in Orissa. This is practically in continuation 
of the Rekh® type temples of the old 
Maiibhum district which was once a part oi 
Chotanagpur but now a portion has gone 
to West Bengal stale and now forms the 
Purtilia district. The temples on Barakar 
river in Dhanbad district wh’ch originally 
fornied a part of the old Manbhum district 
are also of this typo. The Rekha temples at 
Tclkupi. and Boram now :n Purulia district, 
temples at Icha and Kera in Slnghbhum 
district are also of this type. There are also 
other specimens at Haradih, Dehuri villages 
In Tamar thana now a part of Ranchi diitrict. 
There are two temples at Haradih which 
are popularly known as Buradih temples 
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located on a mound near Kanchi river. It la 
understood that there were a number ol 
phallic images of Lord Siva in the temple 
precincts which have now been removed. 
But a few of them rema n. The main image 
is popularly known as Mahamaya which is 
lion*seated. There is also a smaller image 
of the popular Mahisasumardlm. Nearabout 
there is another temple with a Sun god and 
a four*armed Chaiurvuji. The temple of 
Dehun village has a sixteen-bonded Devi 
image flanked by Siva on the top, Saraswati, 
Lakshmi, Kartikeya and Ganesh on the sides. 
It is peculiar that worship in th’s temple is 
done by a Munde Pah an according to pure 
tribal costoms accompanied by animal 
sacrifleei for six days of the week while on 
the seventh day a Brahmin priest from a 
neighbouring village comes and worships 
according to Hindu rites without any 
sacrifleo. There are in this region a number 
of ruined lemples at Sonahalu. Palna and 
Dimbujarda villages. At Dimbujarda there 
is an image of Pndmapani. Nearabout these 
temples are also to be seen temples of 
Vaishnava group of Jagarnath cult. Shyama 
Charan temple and Radha Rani temple in 
the same area are the other specimens of 
the complex. That different types of Hindu 
deities used to be freely worshipped at one 
time is clearly evident. 

Becent temples 

Some of the more recent temples are 
the famous Js^arnath temple at Jagar- 
nathpur, a suburb of Ranchi city. Round 
about this small but supurb temple built on 
a hillock in 1683 A.D. by Harinath, a guru 
of the Raja of Chotanagpur has grown the 
fam^ Heavy Engineering Plant commonly 
kno\^ as the Hatia Project. Another small 
but remarkable temple at Chutia, a suburb 
of Ranchi, was built In 1685 A.D. by Hari 
H^k^aehari. The Jagarnath temple at 
jilknathpur observes the famous Batha- 


yatra every year and 1$ by far the lai^eet 
Katha-yaUa after the Baiha-yaira at Puri 
At Boreya about 5 miles from Ranchi there 
is anoiner temple with two inscriptions 
built by Lakshmi Narayan Tiwari in 1665 
A.D. The Boreya temple was dedicated to 
Lord Madan Mohan. The entrance to the 
image is through an exquisitely carved 
wooden frame which has now almost got 
lost by a thick coating of dirt. There are two 
inscrpliuas in the local Nagpuria Hindi 
dialect which mentioned that the temple 
had cost Hs.14,000 and that if a Hindu would 
der.ecrate the temple, he would commit the 
sin of drinking the c'OwV blood or of murder* 
ing a Brahmin or a spiritual guide. If a 
Muslim would desecrate the temple, he 
would commit the sin of eating pork. Three 
other recent temples are those ot Mahamaya 
ai Ghaghrn, Jagarnath temple at Nagpheni 
and and Basudev temple at Koramba. 

Influence on the tribala 

The influence that these Hindu temples 
had exerted on the tribals is remarkable. The 
various purist movements among the tr.bals 
of Chotanagpur like Safa Ilor movement in 
Sanial Parganas, Tana movement or the 
Birsait movement in Chotanagpur have 
somehow been attuned to the Hinduism 
propagated through these temples. The 
tribals not only actively participate in 
festivals on the Hindu auspicous days but 
they also share freely in the pujas on these 
festive occasions. It is also significant that 
Birsa, the stormy petrel towards the end of 
the 19th century went to the length of 
claiming that these temples were built by 
the Mundas and that they slipped out to 
the hands of the aliens. The Birsaits and 
the Tana Bhagatg had tried to follow and 
particularly the latter section still follow 
the tenets of Hinduism to a large extent. 
The temples and particularly the Chutie 
temple are very largely vlaited by the Tana 
Bhagats. 



REPRISAL IN INTERNATIONAL LAW—A REAPPRAISAL 

HAHEKHISHNA SAHA RAY 


Certain coercive meaaureft short of war have 
been rero^iu^cd by international customary and 
conventional rule:*. One them U rq>ri&al. He- 
primal is an a<*l of •'eff hclp on the pari of the in* 
jIIred Slate in onbr U* hrinjs lln* delinqueiil Slate 
into the liiir of inti rnationaliy rei'ognised rules of 
[aw. Tcirnt reprisal bv' Israel on Samno. a border 
tillage in Jordon, had been strongly condemned 
by the Security Council on 25th November last. 
In vitw of that territorial interference of Jordon 
bv Urael u sliuation has arisen to r^examine the 
ploce of reprisal in ihe held of International law. 

It has lon^ been eetahli^hed that if an offend* 
tng Slate h unwilling to redtees an act contrary 
to IriteHifltlonnl law, the Injured State might take 
ftctlt'h in the form of rcercion lo force the delln* 
tjuen*. State lo come U> the terms. In medieval 
period private reprisals were often practised as a 
means of right to redre«s individual wrong of 
another StnP*. Pul in modern time, the u*r of 
j»ri^atc* r< prbal ha<^ lu'en discMMirnged bv o nuni 
her of iiitnnalMmai jiirKt«t. 11 m« plgie iw luiw 
omipied by piddii* ivprml. The ha^r rrf|niMlr« 
for piibiif' r*'pri>*iil in inlernalionnl law* have \tmx 
laid down in llie Noutibc hirident \rlnl ration 
1 10211 1 .' FirHl <»f nil, there muni 1w nn illegal 
art on »ht* pari tt\ the <driiidiij« Stulv. SchoihIIv. 
Ihe rt'pn»‘al must lie prei'edrtl |i\ ,i formal rr- 
nooRt on hehnU of the injur'd Slate to pci rquira* 
lion for the illegal ad of the deliiiqiieni Slate. 
Thirdly, in failure lo |>crform Chat obl'ration hv 
ihe offending Slate, the injured Stale i« alb<we«l 
lo take rcprifttal meu.*uire which would not he dis* 
proportionalc lo ihe illegal act done. 

So far a»« the Ret'ond rt'ciuiaite ir coTM’crncd. it 
begs queMioiiR. Whal kind of reparation may 
Kenerally be demanded by the offending Slate ? 
Vill thal reparation he determined hy an inter- 
t^ational body or municipal authority of the offend¬ 
ing State ? To answer all these questions, one 
will have to fall back upon the iniemational prac¬ 
tices. It is generally accepted rule of later* 


1. Recneil of Decisions of the Mixed Arbi* 
^ TjribnaU, Voh 8» 409. 


national law* tha! reparation may be of Iwo kinds, 
ft may be in Ihe form of restitution which meant 
wiping out all the consequences of the illegal act 
and rr*f*Rlafdishing the «itua 1 'im aR if the act 
bad riol Imto June.^ Or. ibai reparation could 
I)** in the form of moneian* damage*. It was 
held H ihe Ruvfian Indemnitv that all 

breaches of iniemational law* w*cre reparable by 
money. But the second question is who is going 
lo decide the nature and extent of reparation. 
In this regard again, one rsablished rule of 
internal Ional law is that reprisal may be adopted 
when ihere U a denial of Justice by the munid* 
pal authcrity of the offending State, It seems 
quhf clear lhat unless there ha* been an exhaua* 
lion of local remedy in Imernatlonil standard, 
no reaort lo reprisal Is encouraged. Supposing 
lhat an Iniured State is not satisfied with the 
lore I remerU or lhat there is no local remedy at 
all lo ohnuM. i* it |>os*ibh> fnr her lo resort lo 
irprisil .v'ilbM the nffencliiijr im<b*r the 

iir***' hi internalioiinl rnli* of low ? Vuder the 
I’.N. Oli.trler all ninnlwf Staler nn* under an 
obMt*alien "lo refrain in Iheii iolrriuUionnI rcla* 
licMis f^**!!*! |Ur inff*:!! or u«*p of fotr< ngoin*i the 
lerrilmial inlr««ritv i*r pfOilirnl iinVjwmIeiice of 
a*'v Stale, nr in anv c*lhei moTinei* iiw’oiisistent 
with like puriH»*i> of ihe 1 idled \alic»n«.*’* In 
ihe^e circu:n^tiin<*f'«> a nietnWr Stale of the V’.N. 
ought not lo ufi«* anv roermc measure against Us 
oounlrrpart a< long a* rrdri'w undci Ibe <!barter 
remn;ns op**n. In ihe (‘.orfii f^hnmic) Csm'" the 
Intcinational Court of Jii*lirc slrnnglv condemned 
trrnlorial inlnisinn a** a measure «»f sclf*help. 
Bi'siiles, ibr spirit of the Charier is always agninsl 
the dis 1 url‘am*c |>eai*e and violation of tetri• 
torial iiitegriu . So, the altcrnaluc course open¬ 
ed to the injured Slate i« tn find a solution under 
the Chapter VI of the Ihulcd Nations Charter. 

2. Chomm* Faclorv Cav* iU)2Ri. P.C.I.J. 
Ser. A. No. 17. 

R. 11912) PX.\. XI, 04. 

4. Art 2(4). 

b. (1949) I.C.r 4i 
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Again, there may arise another problem. Asaum* 
ing that the Oilending State is recalcitrant to come 
to any settlement of reparation, or that it U not 
a member of llie U.N.O., is it possible under 
these circuni!] lances 1o resort to reprisal ? From 
the trend of international law use of force even 
short of war is discouraged. IVt^ause taking law 
into one's hand ma) ut any time disturb the 
peace and traiM|uil(ly of the world. As long as 
dooi*!! <»f the U.N. ai't open for settlement of 
inlfrnali(»nal ciih|)ule^. either [leaeefully under 
Chapter VI or dirough rnforiTiiienC inca’turea 
under i'liaptcr \ II of Ihe Charter, no Stale os a 
principle c«upht to interfere with lerrilorial inte¬ 
grity of an<»ther State. 

Jn spile of strong dhseosiori agaiosi coercive 
inea.Hur(6 short of war in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, ihere is still room for reprisal 
against a recalcitrant Stale. Hut before adopting 
any measure of reprisal, sufficient warning must 
be given to the Offending State to rectify its deal* 
ings which are contrary to internationally recog* 
rised practices. On its persistent refusal or failure 
to perform international obligation, an injured 
State is justified to resort to reprisal m order to 
bring the offending State on the track of inter¬ 
national law. 

One thing must he pointed out in this con¬ 
nection that reprisal measure is generally adopted 
by powerful Slates against weak nations. So, 
there is every possibility that unless restraint is 
exercised, excessive measure often takes place. 
There U a good deal of disagreement among 
international jurists on the proportion of measure. 
Certain quarters nlwavs discouraae any act not 
proportionate to offence committed by recalcitrant 
State. But others do not disapprove of any ex¬ 
cess provided tl)is is within bound and reasonably 
related to the end in view. But under no cir* 
cumstanccs coercion is allowed to continue when 
the objective of reprisal is fulfilled. 

Reprisal can be adopted against anything and 
everything belonging tr> the delinquent State. 
There are. howrxer. certain restrlcligns on this 
power. ' This measure cannot he adopted against 
persons or property diplomatically immune from 
the jurisdiction of the injured State. Besides, on 
humanitarian ground civilian population living 
in the offending Slate ought not to be interned or 
subjected to inhuman treatment, punishment or 
killing- If they actively support or invoke die* 


ruptjon within the territory of the offending State 
in recognition of the illegal act of their parent 
State, they should be taken into prison and treated 
os hostogrs. Ihe proper course is to deal with 
them in accordance with the municipal law of that 
country. 

There are no forma) rules of international law 
t<» be applied lo a situation when reprisal Hares 
up into continue«l hostilili(*s. Hul in this non* 
war like Mtualioii, ibi* dbtiju't Irrrid i« lo follow 
llic lows* of uai. I here Is, fu»VkeMT. rnic exocp- 
linii aitvoi’ulcil fii lliis mailer. Siiii-t*. thru* lum 
not IhV'II aiix xvar in llir snisr. no nrcitralltv 

tult*!* ai*** to Im* followed fiy a third Slair iluring 
llw iwritMl of rrprbul.'' A tidid Sluir hu^ no 
option l»ut lo anrpl inrouvuiirnrr and ijiter* 
femne. 

Kopriftl max lake any one of these forms, 
euch os, military CHTUpalion. pncifiv blockade, 
imbargo, boycott, naval bombardment, atiacks on 
commerce etc. But in any case from the trend of 
decisions and rcecnl a'tilude of the Security Couri* 
cil one point is crystal clear that icrritoiial intru¬ 
sion as a method of reprisal is not much recog¬ 
nised in inlernational law*. If tlw effect of illegal 
act is indirectly felt on tlw injuied State without 
any Uireei lerrilorial interference on the part of 
iKe offending State, the former will not be justi¬ 
fied in intruding into the territory of the latter 
and killing the innocent civilian population as a 
measure of reprisal. The recent condemnation 
of Israel by ihr Security Council for attacking a 
border village of Jordan and wounding and kill¬ 
ing a number of civilian population as a mea¬ 
sure of reprisal bears out the above rule. Since 
Jordan has not accepted the reeponaibility for 
the infiltrators of the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
sation led by Mr. Ahmed Shukairy, the IsraeFs 
intrusion into the territory of Jordon was strongly 
disapproved by the Security Council in spite of the 
fact that the intruders were engaged in various 
subversive activities whhin the territory of Israel- 

One point of international importance was 
n<it clear as lo whether Israel wxiuld be justified 
from the standpoint of international law had it 
made a rejiriral against Lebanon or Syria, whose 
Prime Minister openly supported the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation and infiltrators into the 

6. International T.aw Situations $6—62 
(19S8). 
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territory of Iiracl engaging subversive activitiei. 
If one accepts ihc: Slate's responsibility objectively 
in international Jaw as laid down in one classic 
case ’'llie Alabama Claiina Arbitraliun*' (1872)^ 
that a Stale niust not permit on ila territor) 
the preparation of a Itoslile expedition agauist 
another State, any measure of reprisal nn llie part 
of the otTenHinp Slate a^raia^t the uther from 
which tlie tioiible iiri^inales sefim to U* juM'hei], 
Ilut uruirr no eiiruni« 1 ann«<« that n*pM«al rnea^ure 
would he cihei led to llie ei\ illan fHipnUiioo himI 
iheir properlv iImti* iw u eleai prtHif of e>i* 

donee liioi llio < iviliaii |Mt]mlalion in 
veiidri ronifoil and ndui^e to tin* intiltrulors. The 
jusljfinl eeinpe nill lie lo diMro^ the lsi«4* of in* 
fihialors eriuapd in ^uhser^ju* aeilsilM-,. Ijx if. 
(opJitliioi (inrl •ii|i(noI of an> or^ani^alion in the 
lorriton. llie (eoeninieni of the Slate «hini|iler*» 
the ijllimdie n''poii>ildlitv hi| all U(i« of that 
(lipaMi»>alioii ^hi(h air noi in tonformitv with 
inlcrualioTiol law. th lhi> Trail Smelter Arbitra¬ 
tion Cn^*' it \si\s einpliulii*a)l> laid down that a 
Slate was under a dots to prevent ils territory 
from fieiii;: used as s »ouree of economic injur% 
lo nei^lihourinr: terrilor\ , This principle of *‘good 
nclKhhnorlines*** in eeunomic. social and commer' 
< iat rnalleni W fnllv ret'ocnlsed in Arl. 74 of the 
I'nilcd Nali'm* Cliarli'r. B> analogy similar dutv 
may he ca^i on a Slate from the territory of which 
any political organ i^^ at ion recognised hv the 
Covernnient dircch sidnersive aclivilies again»>t the 
neighhourlns A Slate i« under obligation 

lo respect the tcnilorijl integrity of anoihrr Slate. 
Any atlempt in fUf>p<irt hostile exficdilion or sub¬ 
versive bv an organisation naain«t anolhcr Slate 
IS denounced in inlrmalional law. This view 
gathers suppori under .Ait. 4 of the Draft Dec¬ 
laration on the RighU and Duties of States pre¬ 
pared bv the International Law' Commission of ihe 
United Nations. This Article provides t duty for 
tvery Stale “to refrain from fomenting civil strife 


7. n9>iU Uiiiti'd Nations Re|mrts uf Inter* 
national Arbitral Awards, Vul. III. 1905. 


in the territory of another State, and to prevoot 
the organisation within its territory of activities 
calculated lo fouiciii such civil strife’*. 

)fi i94f>*49 .Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
were eiigagml in giving aid ojid support lo hostile 
expediiioii against Greece hasid In iheir territory. 
Ill is was criticised for licing contrary lo inter¬ 
nal Umul laM . AppUing lhi> pririri|)lc of inter* 
nalional bw. Svria or b'hantm d(H> nut appear lo 
Ih* jurlififHl lo gisc aid and r oirifitrl puhlicly lo 
an> oiuani^alion engaged in «uln(*i«ive m livities 

ugaiml a iirijfibouring Slate. Dn the hand, Israel 
i*. 4U*» etjualK r(>|w»nMhli' lo kei p ii^ liaiul clean 
if it inleiuU iiilematiou.d lef'ognilion for reprisal 
nic.iMjtv agdin>l a M.ile frerm wliieh ihe tioulde 
(low>. UhalMci eoKiiixe measure U adopted 
iigaiiiM aihUlier Sinle. il i^ in no ssii\ ju^tifnHl to 
rliiof'i ie|iri<*nl aguirisl iriniMThi risilian p(>|)ula* 
tion or iheir projicrt) in ll»e olTeruling Slate. The 
ba»ic rule of international law in ibis regard is to 
destroy the cncm> base and not lo wipe out inno¬ 
cent cUil populalinn and iheir pr()|H«riY. 

A^ a inoiter of fad. it is sometimes dilBcull 
lo nconcile the prattiee of rcpiisal measure by 
I he big powers on the one hand, and the inter¬ 
nal Iona! law on the other. Israel’s attack oti the 
village of Jordon and ihe killing of several civi¬ 
lians have been strongly condemned as contrary 
to international law. Rut if one accepts the view 
of American h<mihitig on Norih Vietnam as a re¬ 
prisal measure for «endmz infillralors into the 
South, this aoe« unrondenme<l bv ibe upholders of 
inlernaTjonal law Thi« act \> contrary to inter- 
nalional law on two main grouiid>. This is too 
txrr««ivc to ofTmec commitlwl. Secondly, innu¬ 
merable innocent envitian population who are fir- 

in 2 in villase* and cities are being wounde<l and 
% * 

killed. So, if it is nccessarv to establish inter¬ 
national law* in the esteem of civ Hired nations both 
great and small, it is lime lo a)tply it to e\'ery 
Slate irrespective of if* size or power, Otherwise, 
international law* will Iom* ils fon'o and be called 
a* it body i»f rules niid practices followed bv the 
big p<mers in accordance with thi'lr own pcditicnl 
c(»ntrivance. 
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In the later helf ot the eighteenth 
century, when England and France were 
Beriou: rivals o{ each other in the fields oi 
overseas trade, comniei'cc and Empire, the 
British mind remained in a perpetual state 
of alarm till French rivalry was finally 
eliminated and England’s unchallenged 
Bupremacy was virtually established. Though 
(he three Carnat'c Wars had damaged the 
French interests in India almost beyond 
repair, their formidable leaders such as 
Ouplelx, Sussy and Count Lally na longer 
exlated and the year 1703 marked the close 
of the most dramatic phase of Anglo<French 
rivalry in IndiOr still their rivalry did not 
end abruptly and continued for another half 
of a century. During this period, the feeling 
of danger from France did not completely 
disappear from the British mind, With the 
growing French fraternisation with the 
anti-British potentates of India, like Haider 
AU and Tipu Sultan; and the increasini' 
activities of the individual French adven¬ 
turers, Iho Prancophobia m the minds of 
the British statesmen in India and England 
re-emerged as e tangible reality. In the post- 
French revolut'onary era, with the rise of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to power and prominence 
as the greatest strongest enemy 

of England, with his dreams of Asiatic 
conquest and destruction of England in 
Europe and outside, it took a definite, arti¬ 
culate and alarming shape like hydra-headed 
leviathan. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the British position in India 
was not too strong; and their Indian anta¬ 
gonists were not t^ weak, the Francophobia 
domlngted the Foreign Office of England and 
tha imagUwtion of the British statesmen at 


the helm of affairs in India. There was hardly 
any aspect oi ther policies which remained 
uninfluenced by this gigantic and terrible 
igalily, though often very nuich magniHec 
as an all-absorb’ng phobia, determining the 
attitude of a fear-stricken people. The very 
tact that the French st^il possessed importan' 
island stations on the high seas wh'ch could 
be used as dangerous bases for implemcn* 
ting their cherished amb’tion to gaii: 
jscendency on the Eastern Continent, ha< 
created doubtand fears in the British minds 
They watched the extension of French 
hegemony across Europe with growing alarm. 
Anxiety over the progress of events was not 
limited to the Continent, for Napoleon’s 
successful invasion of Egypt k’ndlcd specu¬ 
lation as U> the possibility of a French attack 
on India. The BKtish mind wns overtaken 
Ly a prave apprehon.sion <*/ n probable 
combination of their Indian advcr.iades 

w:1ii their European I'ivuls on their 

• 

successful entry into the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Consequently, during the fir^t 
dco:ide of the nineteenth century, virtually 
nil British dlplomat'c, commercial and 
military machinal'ons in the countries to 
the West and North-West of India were 
deeded towards the repulse of these 
dangerous anticipated threats. 

Lcrd Wellesley, the Governor-<fcnerel 
of India from May 1798 to July 1805, found 
himself very much preoccupied wHh Franco* 
phobia. He took over his office in a state 
peculiarly apt to be seized both with dread 
and with hatred for any power that was 
French. About three months after his arrival 
in India, he received an intelli^nce about 
the plan of General Malartic, the French 
Governor at the Island of Maurltiua to 
render military assietanct to Tiim 
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\hc sworn enemy of the Dast India Company, Czar of Russia, who felt alienated from 
in lesponse to an appeal made by him Britain and welcomed his terms. This scheme, 
throu^n h & two emissaries. To encourage however, could not materialize due to the 
uie anti British designs of Tipu, large body sudden death ol Czar on March, 24,1801. Had 


ol French troops arrived at Maur ttus and 
waited for an opportunity to cripple the 
Btitish Ind'a in aJJiance with th<» Sultan of 
Mysore. These dangerous proceedings at the 
French rendezvous on the Arabian Sea 
Island pixnipUd Lord Wcllosley and General 
Harris to tako .spccrly mcosurci w'lth the 
soncl on oi the Home Oovoinincnt to meet 
any In tending crisis unci to climinule the 
Ficnch Induoncc Ironi Ind'a lor good. In 
puisu'idl hts vigorousfKiiJcy. he cnji»ycdthe 
conlicIeJico and su import of the Bi itish Cab* net. 
As a lost slop, he planned to i»rganize a 
fonuidable combinoiion with the N ’zam and 
the Murathas uguinst the uni i*Brit* sh nursery 
in Mysore and successfully destroyed Tipu 
and his mdeprndont kingdom. The Nizam 
was made Uic most subservient ally and 
was obliged to disarm and disband his French 
forces. removed from scr\*ice all French 
m lit;u*y adtentiircrs and pledged never to 
employ nijy European national hostile to 
the Bj'ilish, 

This \\':\s not, however, the end of his 
anlj«Frcncb endeavours in India. Fearing 
the pnibabiliiy of o French alliance with 
1he Marallins, the other most formidable 
power in Ind'a, he crippled their power by 
war and compelled all its confederates to 
sign humiliating subs'idiary alliances, which 
were principally aimed at strengthen'ng of 
British hold over the contracting powers 
and elim nating the French military adven¬ 
turers from their territories. This scheme of 
subsidiary all*ances ably devised by him 
served as a powerful instrument in his handi 
toeccomplish the ends of his forv/ard policy. 
Several other states of India were entrapped 
into it; and his grand project was brilliantly 
achieved. 

In spite of these successful anti-French 
activities in India, Napoleon did not abate 
hU anti-British designs In tbe East. He found 
t jpowtrful ally in the pem>D of Paul I, the 

V . ♦ .K. 


their scheme taken a practical shape, It 
would have creat^ed difticuU situation for 
the British and endangered their interests 
in India. ITie knowledge of this Franco- 
Russio collaborat'on naturally obsessed the 
.British mind wUh an acute sense of danger 
to their 'mperial and commercial interests 
in tlK Indian subcont'ncnt Uirough Persia. 
To meet I be .iiluat'im and to ccunleract the 
lear of French advance in Asia, with a 
sinister p!on to destroy the Bril'sh interests 
iu Iho East, l^ord Wellesley knt:wn for the 
anti-Gulijcan tendencies, planned to woo the 
Shah of Per.Kia to a Iricndly alliance. A 
mission to h'^ court under CajilHin Malcolm 
established good understand'ng with hii 
Government, and signed a political and 
ccmmerc'al treaty on June 28, 1801. Besides 
this, the Indbn waters were fully guarded 
by the British navy and tho French move¬ 
ments from their iland bases in the Arabian 
Sea were closcly walcliod. By these means, 
the French nightmare of iinns’on • n India 
through Persia was removed for the time 
bo*ng. 

This stale of tho British mind, however, 
did not last long. On FVbruary lo. 1808, 
Decaen. the French General al Pondicherry, 
roc oived I n.slruc lions f hu n Napoleon advi - 
s'ng him to estabJisli secret contacts v^ith 
the Indian Princes to secure a strong base 
in India ; and to devise plans tor any future 
eventuality of a war with the British wrihout 
arousing the'r suspicion. Unfortunately for 
Decaen. events moved very fast in India 
and the British position had already been 
considerably strengthened on the eveofh’s 
arrival at, Pondicherry. The French army 
under General Perron in Sindhia’s service 
on which he banked so much had been 
removed from Gwalior territories by the 
Treaty of Surji Arjan Gaon prior to his 
despatch of an emiSHry to him from Port 
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Louii. The French leeret AgenU 1& Indian 
states had been arrested as a measure of 
extraordinary precaution. Their letters, 
frequently intercepted by the British, enabled 
t^em to know which of the Indian powers 
had to be kept under close observation. 
Decaen and his colleagues were confident of 
large help from them not fully aware of the 
precarious position to which they were 
reduced by the vigorous policy of Lord 
Wellesley. Under these changed circum¬ 
stances in India, It was qu^te certain that the 
Pronch intrigues could not have caused any 
hai*m to the British ; and any French attempt 
at invaskm of India, with a few thousand 
troops, would have ended in disaster. 
Notwithstanding these developments in 
India in favour of the British, Napoleon 
suggested in his letter to Deeres, the Minister 
of Marine, on January 16,1805, a pMn of 
sending an expedition to India. This, 
however, was soon abandoned, when Napo¬ 
leon got the full appraisal of the situation 
in India from him. 

But soon international events took sueh 
a turn that Persia began to show more in¬ 
terest and leaning towards France than 
England. The reason for this change of 
relations was the refusal of England to help 
Persia in the restitution of her territories 
from Russia on the unconvincing pica that 
she could not afford to spoil her good rela¬ 
tions with that country in conformity with 
the Treaty of 1801. This unexpected refusal 
from friendly England at this hour of need 
disillusioned Persia; and made her seek an 
ally elsewhere at any cost in order to 
safeguard its own integrity. At this hour 
of turmoil in the Persian foreign policy, two 
French representatives, Romieu and Jaubert 
reached Teheran In 1805 and 1806 to collect 
the requisite information. Of these, the 
former died of illness without completing 
hia mission and the letter returned to the 
Imperial camp at Warsaw on February 8, 
1807 to report his Andlngs to Bonaparte. He 
wa^ preceded by Mirza Reza Khan, with 
whom Napoleon entered into a friendly 
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political Treaty at Flnkenstain on May U, 
16C7 ai a consequence of which General 
Gardannt was sent to Teheran as head of a 
military mission. He concluded a military 
and commercial convention. 

This wes not the end of Napoleon*! 
political and military alhances. On June 14, 
1807, he brought to knees the combined 
armies of Pruss'a and Russia at Frledland 
and compelled Czar Alexander 1 to sign a 
humiliating Treaty ai Tits't on July 9, 1807. 
By this Treaty the two great military powers 
of Europe lay prostrate before the mililary 
might of France ; and it appeared thnl the 
foundations of the Na]x)]ounic Empire in 
Europe were firmly laid nnd the hero bod 
reached the meridian of his ready to 

embark on an Eastern adventure. It enabled 
the French Emperor to secure active 
rollaboration of Russia in completing and 
enforcing rigidly the Conlinenlal System, 
the greatest weapon in his hands to strike a 
disastrous blow on the pr<»spcr’ty and 
greatness of England without waging a war 
against it. Besides this, he was dcUTmined 
to ann'hilate the British Empire by a drive 
into her Asian possessions with the help of 
the Russian Cossacks. He felt that it would 
be easier for him to transport an army from 
Paris to Delhi than from Boulogne to 
Falkostone. At Tilsit, he had only one object 
in view, namely, to engage Europe at large 
in his contest a outrance against Great 
Britain. In the words of J-A.R. Marriott in 
this context, Alexander was an important 
asset in his diplomatic balance-sheet. The 
news of the Treaty of Tilsit had a very 
depressing effect upon the British statesmen; 
and raised their alarm to their finger tips. 
The nightmare of Francophobia was found 
to be at its worst, The French peril to the 
British interests appeared to be most acute 
end psychologically very much magnified. 
The effect of this state of mind had powerful 
influence upon the anti-Trench British 
decisions of that time. 

When Lord Minto took over office as 
the Governor-General of India in July 1807, 
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he was very much overtaken by the dreadful he felt, convinced that the Persian opposition 
f’lancophobia. A couple of months after his to France would alone frustrate their 
arrival, he received an intelligence of designs; and this could be brought tabout 
General Gardanne’s anti-British activities by convincing the Shah of Persia of the 
in Persia, resulting in the establishment of illusive benefits, he hoped to acquire from 
French predominance in the Councils of the French alliance ; and the posJtive harm 
Teheran. This was highly prejudicial to the that it might bring to him and his country. 
Bril‘sh interests in the East. The orrival of Therefore, with a view to alienating Persia 
300 French troops und 24 officers at Tabrez Uom the influence of France, he decided to 
on the western side of the Caspian Sea. Iclt despatch John Malcolm in whose talents, 
no room for doubt in his mind that the ruler zeal and ability, he could repose confidence* 
(f Fiance actively meditated the extension with full powers to negotiate with Persia, 
of hi.s cherished plan of jnvadnig India Subsequently, an intelligence was 

through Persia ; smd that he had already received by the Government of India about 
made cons'denible progress in the furthercnce the disputes between the Ameers of Sind 
of that project. Its feasibility, however, and the Shah of Afghanistan ; and despatch 
depended upon the nature of assisiance, the nf vakeels by 1hc former to the King of 
French would receive from the Govern- Persia seeking h:s help agoinsi the King of 
n'ont ot Persia and Turkey, He believed Kabul and promising to pay tributes to him 
that so long France would remain on attainment of freedom from the Afghan 
engaged in the Continental War, she would yoke, The King of Persia accepted the pro- 
no t be in a position to implement her posals of the Government of Sind and 
intended project. Bui in the event of the appointed an Agent to proceed to that 
continued submission of the subjugated country with its vukcel^i as a token of his 
puweia of Europe, the French troops would friendly gesture. The French emjssarics in 
be free for a military venture in the East Persia took advantage of the presence of the 
which might not be beyond the ‘scope, energy, vakeelg of Sind and endeavoured to obtain 
ability and persevcrence' of the French the cemsent of their Govornaieni for the 
Emperor. He feared that if once French admission of French ships into its ports. It 
troops succeeded in penetrating into the was alleged by the Government of India 
Persian Dominicm.s, the way would be opened that these negotiations led to a satisfactory 
for their other waves to traverse them and conclusion. 

carry on further miliUry incursions These diplomatic conclusions in Persia 

unchecked. magnified the danger ol I'nnich invasion on 

India and transformed the fear in tjie Fran- 
It appeared to Lord Minto that thn cophobe minds of the British statesmen into 
primary object of the French advance into an alarm of very serious magnitude. To 
Persia was to occupy the port, of Gombroon them, the idea of the French ships using 
and the islands of Armuz and Karrack, in the ports of Sind appeared to be an anathema 
the Persian Gulf; and to use these acqui* and poiential perpetual source of danger 
sitions as bases for further infiltration in the to the prized British inleresla in India. 
East. The ascendency of France, once Greatly perturbed by thLs probability which 
established in the territories of Persia and appeared to be more in imagination than in 
the Persian waters would enable her reality. Lord Minl |0 immediately resolved 
gradually to extend her influence by con- lo have a firm grip over the critical situation 
ciliation or by conquest towards India; and and attempt tbe renewal of friendly relations 
ultimately open a passage into the Dominions already subsisting with Sind with a view 
the Siat India Comoanv. Tn thu *N4-A»TA***i*s<* .«. • 
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alleged concession which might give a 
footnoid to them on the South-West extre¬ 
mity of India and a jumping ground for 
implementing their projected uivasion of 
Sritish India. The chain of French alliances 
from Persia to Sind was the most disquieting 
phenomena pregnant with mast serious 
consequences to the British shipping and 
commerce and their growing political 
hegemony in India. To give effect to his 
resolve, he decided to despatch a contidcntial 
envoy to the Ameers ot Sind with dconite 
instructions to ascertain the real nature and 
extent of negotiations between the French 
and the Government of Sind; and also 
between the Government of Persia and 
Sind. 

This, he thought, would be an effective 
means of obtaining authentic information 
of the nature, extent and progress of the 
French designs, not only in that country, 
but also in the countries north of it far 
as Kashmir and Kabul; and might prove an 
additional source of intelligence respecting 
anti-British intrigues of the French in Persia. 
No speculative opinions about the unreaUty 
or improbability of this danger were allowed 
to thwart the preparatory measures of 
defence which mighti be adopted promptly 
to meet any dangerous emergency. His acts 
were prompted by the supposition of the 
^early approach* of a French force towards 
the coniines of Persia and the expediency of 
meeting the impending danger as a first 
principle of prudence and precaution. 

The territories of Afghanistan and 
Punjab were also most vulnerable. Any 
Franco-Perdian advance could be expected 
via this region. The Governor-General 
wanted to use these two states as buffers in 
order to safeguard the frontiers of the Bast 


India Company. The despatch of two 
emissaries, one to the Shah of Kabul and 
the other to the rising Sikh chief, was 
thought to be equally necessary. These two 
powers in alfance with France would have 
proved very dangerous to the interests of 
the E^st India Company. At any rate, the 
.Governor-General did not, want to leave 
anything to chance. By oil possible means 
and with all pronged diplomatic drive.'), he 
wishes to keep the danger away Irom the 
British territories and to meet it| outside 
their borders, if necessary. The rigid 
neutrality of his two perdcces!;or.s and a 
purely defensive attitude appeared to him 
ineffective, meaningless and unnecessarily 
risky, dest’ncd to lead the British in the 
vortex of a dilemma from where escape 
without positive damage to the Brilish 
interests was improbable. Hence in the tit 
of Francophobia. but with a spirit of realism 
despatch of missions to various princes on and 
beyond the North-Western borders of 
British India ; and the creation of an effective 
barrier against the French inroads in the 
form of on inner and ou^er layers of stales 

-the inner layer being Lahore and Sind 

nnd the outer layer Kabul and Persia, 
became his well-thoughtout project. 

The Courti of Directors ^>^<1 the Foreign 
Office of England also realized the serious¬ 
ness <>f the altered situation and concurred 
with Lord Minto in the adopt’on of his policy 
of counteracting the French danger to India 
by taking the border stales into greater 
confidence and bringing them into a chain of 
definite defensive alliances. At this juncture, 
the Francophobia in (ho British mind was 
at its height it worked as the most 
powerful factor in determining foreign 
relations of the Government of India. 



SIXTH WORLD CONGRESS OF SOaOLOGY 

EVIAN, FRANCE. SEPTEMBER 411, 1966 

SANTOSH KUMAR NANDY 


Aft€r an interval of four years, the E. Shils (Chicago) on “The Main Trends in 
Inlornalional Sociological Association held Sociological Research.” Pitlrim Sorokin’s 
its s*xlh Congresji at Evian. France, from (Harvard) paper on “Unity and Diversity 
September 4lhlolllh 1966. The five former in &iciology” wa^ read, in his absence, by 
congresses were held in Zurich (1950), Liege GUo Kline berg (Paris). Among ihc comrnen- 
(1953), Amsterdam (1956), Milan-Strcsa tntors were G. Germani and Talcott Parsons 
(1959), and Woshington, D.C. (1062). The from Hor%*ard UniversUy, and A. Schafl 
sixth Congress was supported by the from Warsaw. 

UNESCO and the French Government. The The following were the Working 
French Suc’ological Society took an active Groups (and their chairmen) related to the 
part in practical organization. The authori- general theme of the first plenary session: 
ties of the city of Evian ^Iso assisted in '*The Models” (J. Coleman-^ohn Hopkins); 
making the Congress a success. “Ideology and Sociology” (F. Ferrarotti-^ 

Compared with past congresses, the Romo); “Sociology end Social Anthropology" 
Sixth World Congress of Sociology was (£. Gellnar^London) ; “Objectivity of 
unique in certain ways. At the first congress Methods of Research" (P. Larartfeld— 
held in Zurich in 1950, 124 delegates from Columbia) ; "Interdisciplinary Researches 
30 countries were present, and 56 papers and Common Mechanisms" (J. Piaget^ 
were presented. At the Sixth Congress, as Geneva) ; "Image of Man and Selection of 
President Koenig observed at the first Hypotheses" (A. Schaff—Warsaw; J. 
plenary session, the delegates numbered Stoel 2 el-“Paris) ; “Economy and Sociology" 
over 2000, Which was almost double the num* (N. SmeLer—Berkeley) : and “National 
ber anticipated Ihis time. Delegates poured Schools and Common Objectives" (A. 
in fr(>m the remotest parts of ihe world. Tuurainc—Paris). 

The number of papers presented exceeded The second plenary session was devoted 
600. Furthermore. Ihe number of ihcmCi to “Sociology of International Relations,” 
discussed were far greater than over before; and was proridod by Otto Klineberg (Paris), 
in the first congress, for example, there Addre5»os were delix^ercd by R.C. Angell 
were only three themes for d’seussion. (Michigan) on “Empirical and Experimental 
The first and second plenary sessions Studies,’* by P.D. Fedosseiev (Moscow) on 
held on Monday, September 5, were enligh* “The Slrate.cy of Peace in the Atomic Age," 
tening; they covered a number of the most and by J. Galtung (Oslo) on “Sociological 
important general end special areas in con- Theories of Conflict.** The commentators 
temporary sociology. The general theme of were B. Landheer (Holland) and R. N. 
the first plenary session was “Unity and Saksena (India). 

Diversity in Sociology." It was presided by The Working Groups (and their 
Raymond Aron of Sorbonne, Paris, chairmen) related to the general theme of 
Addresses were delivered by F.V. Konstan- the sec^d plenary session were: “Conflict 
tinov (Moscow) on “Ideology and SociologyResearch and Research in conflict Resolution" 
by J. Piaget (Geneva) on “The Common (RC. Angell—Michigan) ; “New Nations" 
Machaniama in the Human Sciences" and (G. Bakndier—Paris) ; “Cultural or Racial 
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Tensions and International Relationa” (P. Old Age” by H. Friis, on **Time*6udget 
de 3ie^Louvain) ; "Strategic Thinking Study” by A. Saelai CBudapcat) ; and on 
as a Social Process” (A. EUioni—Columbia); "Planned Comparative Study of Nordic 
"The Professional Military Man and Mill* Social Slruclures” by E. Dahlstrom 
tarism” (M. Janowitz—Chicago) ; "Poverty (Goetebcrg). 

and International Relations” (S.M. Miller— A number of Research Committees were 
New York) ; "Social Classes and Intema- in operation, viz., those on "Mass Media” 
tional Relations” (V. Semenov—Moscow); (G. Friedmann—Paris) ; ’’Sociology of 
and "Sociology of International Organiza- Knowledge” <K.H. Wolff—Brandoia) ; "So- 
tions” (M- Virally*-Geneva). A number of cilogy of Law” (R. Treves—Milan; A. Podogo- 
political scientisis also attended the plenary reckwWersaw ; M.W. Evan—M.LT.) ; 

session and the working groups relating to “Sociology of Education” (A.H. Halsey- 
the sociolcgy of international relations. Oxford; O.G. Brim. Jr.) ; "Sociology of the 
A number of Round Tables were also Family” (R. Hill—New York ; J. Mogey - 
held. They were (names of chairmen in Boston); "Leisure and Mass Culture” (J. 
brackets) on: "The Teaching of Sociology” Dumazdier—Paris ; V. Athik—Parij ) ; 
{G. Gernwni—Harvard ; R. Koenig— "Sociology of Medicine” (G. Reader—New 
Cologne) ; "Problems of Documentation in York; E. Friedson—New York) ; "Political 
Sociology” (L. Chall—New York; J, Sociology” (S.M. L'psel—Harvard; S. 
Meyriat—Paris) ; "International Researches Rckkan—Bergen) ; "Psychiatric Sociology” 
on Time-Budgets” (A. Szalai—Budapest) ; (A. Rose—Minnesota) ; "Sociology of 
and "Cross-National Research” (S. Rokkan Religions” (F. Le Bras—Pars; N. Birnbaum 
—Bergen). —Strasbourg) ; "Sociology of Science” 

A special plcnery session related to the (R*K. Merlon—Columbia) ; "Stratificaton 

Round Table on Cross-National Research and Social MobilHy” (R. Dahrendorf— 
was also held. Basic papers were presented Constance) ; "Sociology of Work and 
by S. Rokkan (Bergen) on "Cross-national prgbnization” (W.J. Scott—Stanford); and 
Sociology : Introductory Notes;” by E. "Urban Sociology” (R. Glass—London ; J,H.» 
Allardt (Helsinki) on "Basic Dimensions in Westergard—London), 
the Comparative Study of Social Structures;” Special meetings were also held on 
by S. N. EJsenstalt (Jerusalem) on "Problems Comparative Ecological Analysis in the 
in the Comparative Analysis of Total Social Sciences, Linguistic Sociology, Social 
Societiesby R.M. Marsh (Duke) on Security, I.S.A. Research Committees, and 
"Making Compartive Research Cumulative;” Research Groups of the European Co-ordina* 
and E. Scheuch "Society as Context hi Cros« tlon and Documentation in Social Sciences, 
cultural Com pari son.” In view of the current Vienna, 

resurgence in the study of comparative The Sixth World Congress of Sociology 
sociology, the proceedings of the special was conspicuous by an interplay of what 
plenary session were highly significant. can be called a number of broad types of 
At the special plenary session, a number sociological perspectives. In the official 
of reports on current programmes of com- proceedings at the plenary sessions, working 
parative researches were also presented, groups, research c(»nmittee5, and round tables 
viz., on "Family” by R. Hill (New York) ; four broad approaches to the sociological 
on "Mass Conun uni cat ions” by G. Friedmann discipline and profession were often 
(Paris) ; on "Religion” by N. Birnbaum revealed. These could be stated as the 
(Strasbourg); on "L^aw” by W.M. Evan European (excluding the U.S.S.R.), the 
(M.I. T) ; on "Medicine" J. H. Mabry Russian, the American, and that of some of 
(Vkrmont); on "Croas-national Study cd the Asian, African, and Latin American 
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countnef which were ccmparfttively leis of differeot countriee together in many a 
prominent at the Congress. common sociological pursuit which" in tum» 

This four fold rlasslfication of type^ of will help promote the qualities of universality 
sociological perspectives at the Sixth World in sociology. 

Congreis of Sociology docs not mean that The need for developing sociology as a 
sociologists bailing from these four geogra- discipline in space and time has never been 
phical arcus huve been in agreement on all greater than it is now. Unlike nany of the 
theoretical ond methodological questions in other social sciences, sociology has not yet 
sociology. Among the Europeans, one could developed in a form acceptable in all coun¬ 
find dilTerences between the sociologist^ oi tries. Many of the concepts and propositions 
say. Franco. Germany, Italy, the Scandina- developed in sociology in the West are not 
vian ccumlrics, etc. American jiociology, as accepted by sociologists elsewhere, especially 
revealed at the Congress, was also expressive in the Comparatively less developed coun* 
of some of its divergences. Representives tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America found many of which have cultures and traditions 
themselves on common ground as they different from those of the countres of Europe 
belong to the lesser developed areas of the and North America. From the standpoint 
world and were poorly represented at the of sociology, the sociologist$ of different 
Congress, The Russians were perhaps the countries, with different cultural 
most united in their outlook on sociology, background^ and different social problems 
along with many others from Eastern and social aspirations, are bound xo be 
Europe; a common ideological commitment different. Yet, the need for some uniformity 
perhaps made fur this unity in the Russians^ in these divergent sociologies has never been 
sociological outlook. greater than it is now. 

The activites of the Congresj showed 

that sociology which arose as a new disci- Apart from the divergences in the broad 
pline in western Europe and England and sociological perspectives revealed at the 
attained further institutionalization and Sixth World Congress of Sociology, one 
professionalization in the United States is could discern differences among sociologists 
no longer a matter of interest for the,^ of different countries on matters of internal 
countries only. Remote parts of the world organization and future activities of the 
heve come in contact with developments in International Sociological Association. These 
sociology and have accepted the discipline quesUons will not be referred to in this 
and profcision as a worthwhle pursuit, paper dealing with acadomre questions, 
Participation of sociologists from different however vital they may be for the future of 
countries in a common forum, such as the world sociology, as they involve questions 
International Sociological Association.will of internal politics within he intemationl 
go a long way towards bringing sociologists organization. ^ 



FOURTH PLAN 


S. K. AWASTHr 


Hie Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan hae to 
be studied in the background of ibe uni^atufactory 
performonce of the Third Plan. The review of 
the achievements of the Third Plan presents a 
rather fruMraling picture, [t rlcarly maife«ts that 
except for the year agru*uhural produc* 

Cion fuifed to shem aov inereoM' and indusirial 
produdion whs much below the target. Increase 
in induHrlal privlurlion was slowed down on 
ac<*oiJiit of the lark of adequate provision of raw 
materials and comjwinents which was due to short 
fail in foreign eschange supply. One sipnifieaiil 
failure is the short fall in the increase of natitmul 
income. Instead of ba>ing the national 

income of Rs. 10.000 vrores. we haw attained 
only Ks. crores at an annual rale of 2.5 

per cent instead of 5 per cnit. Thus the national 
Income increased by 12 per cent which was only 
enough to keep the per capita IncoTne th** same as 
It was by the end of the Second Plan. There has 
been a continuous price spiral towards the end of 
the Third Plan. The pricei of asricultural pro* 
duction rose by 46.4 per cent and that of Indus* 
trial raw materials by 32 per cent. Moreover, 
calculation of reeources are now found to have 
been over-optimistic. For current taxation, in« 
stead of Rs. S50 crores of revenue we find a defi* 
cit of Hx. 470 < r«rcs result! nc in ihi* loss of 
approiimatfly 14 }wr erni of the total expected 
revenue. It would not )>a out of place to remark 
here that mo«f of the* industries could not work 
to more than or fO )>er cent of the installed 
caparilv for lark of interme^liute poods. The 
volnerahilHv aspect of uur rndu«frial devehtpmcnl 
can be npTirwiatrd fr^mi the fart that out of the 
estimated imports worth Rs. .S.750 crores during 
the Third Plan pcflod, imports of maintenance 
goods (not oxclnd'ng Intermediate sroods^ were 
estimated to hr of the order of Rs. .3.8S0 crores. 
Also many of orir ralrulations in the Third Plan 
have been I>elied with r^ard to the availaHlity of 
foreign exchange. Only 5 per cent of our gross 
national produce were exported and our share in 
the internatitmnl trade during those five years has 
gone down from 1.2 per cent to 1 per cent. Thus, 
t^^re wa« an unexpected adverse balance of pav- 
ments leading to serious foreign exchange difikul- 

The Draft Outline conulna a ludd expUnatioB 


for all the failings as administrative delays, cum* 
bersomo procedures, lack of co-ordination etc. But 
the^e are crrtainly not new factors and as such 
were known to the Planning Cimimission when 
the previous plans were formulntod. These fac¬ 
tors an* still with us. Therefine, no one would 
lake ihe pnimisc* of the Foui’tli Plan si^riously un- 
IrFs it is rategorirull) as<iiml lluit things W(»uld 
nnu* l>c difTernil. I agree lh:U llu* Third Plun 
period was esseiilinll> Hbhormul bni tume of these 
al»iH»rinal iK'i^urrrrM'es roulct <'X}»lain short fall in 
field*', '‘uch as ferliliTcv priHlmlion and expansion 
of irrigation. There is. iherefttic. si>ini'tliiiig 
rlrejjcr. Tilt* ufuionnal c«JH'«*queiHTs of ific Uiinl 
Plan—high priees and high have now be¬ 

come a built-in feature of the economy. Basically, 
because id all these factors and l>ccause of the in* 
flationary pressure* in the internal morkel, the 
value of money has I wen going down consul er- 
ably both oxlernaiU and inlertiuHy ka<l)ng U> tho 
devaluation of the rujjce. In fact, devaluation 
has triad to remedy the obnormalily in regard to 
international traAeactioni. 

In fact, there is not much difference between 
the Fourth Plan and the three previous plans with 
regard to their ohieclives, assumptions and 
approach. The major diffenmcc relates to the 
Kiae of lh^ Fourth Plan. The total outlay pro- 
|K>8rd in the pri'seni Plan is Ks. 23,7.^ crores of 
whirh Rs. ir>,CK)0 emres in the public sector {* al- 
most double llie likely estimated oullav under 
ihe Third Plan in thK same sector. Looking at 
the jMivertv of the masses of peojilc in India, there 
ap|»cars In lie a strong ca^e for an ambitious plan 
Iwcause if we are not sufhidenllv ambitious in fix¬ 
ing our targets we may he compelled to face an 
impossible situation over the next ten years or so. 
On the other hand. 1 must say strongly, that if the 
targets we set cannot lie attained then we are 
doing a job which is undoubtedly unrealistic. 
Therefore, when 1 comment that the Plan is much 
luo Amhilioiis. it is from the point of view of the 
physical and financial resources available for a 
Plan of such a sise. The Planning Commissioin 
has been extremely slow in learning from past 
experiences. Hie fundamental defect of the pro* 
vious Plans was that the targets were fixed first 
and then efforts were made for finding the re¬ 
sources to achieve these targets. Whan tha 
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sources had proved inadeqiute the resouroea gap 
woa accepted or was justified as being a 

njaniicbtaiioi) ul plaiuu'd economic developtnent. 
iJic same diAtCuJly prevails here also. 

'\'hv njoiii objeciivcs of ibc Fourth Plan may 
be suniiiiarisi'd as ihe aUaninirni of >elf*ieliaiiu: 
anti stultih^^ation uf prices. Alioul M’!l*reliance 
the IhiJil Plan icp<nt su)s 'The 'Jldrd Plan re* 

] I resents the lii>l slUf'e ut u dfcade or more c4 in¬ 
ti iisive dcvrliiprncnt leading to u M*lf irliani and 
K*l|*^cner;Uing noiiomy.'* I’hr Fourth and Filib 
iMaits wjil ini\\ laki* 4ip iliih rcspcnisihiliiv. Self* 
lelijoi'i' UN llir outUdc aUo diH> umI mean 

nvTvIv Nsithoul fotci^n airl but u1m> lK*irip 

uhle to pi'ou nl a rule <if e«*oiu>ink* 

gro44lii. What is thU >ulklai1ors rate id eionu* 
luic growth f 'j hr Pljtininp t lia» ni»l 

made il rieur. llo»ncr, it U stated that the aim 
Uiould In* that rsport earnirips during the Fifth 
iMun covrr llu' cost rd mainti'iiann* iin]K>rts plus 
dcld M»r\ icijiji rliarji^s. SHf-rrliunce is iiuTcas* 
iri^ly }n*foinijtx o caUb fdiran* with tlir poliii* 
dans of tlir l^hnndn^ Fniiiinj^don. If si»1f*n'liance 
MU'! adopird as a jiolicv at tfie Draft OulUne 
sta^.e, the ilrtails niu^t lie worknl out from that 
very aii^lr. Moroonn, the accipiaiirt* of the 
oIijiH liM* id sdf-Ti'Ijjnrr* Ua^'ue) slioiild nol pr«s 
dude aecr|ilan<i* of fon i;irj aid mi our terms even 
d<nln;r the Kiflh Plan and bevond, if >ueh aids 
will increaM* tlie rale of primtli ulNive the |»ostu- 
laird rale lo ]»r ailiirved without this aid. For 
the achievemrni of ihe o!»jii ilve of priec stahili* 
suMon the Ihafl dearh slati<9 that eltirlive «|e|KK 
will he taken to chirk all udbtionary fa<1or5, 
avoid defiril flnarieiii)'. For eidarfrin;* the sup¬ 
plies of eeseiUial iimsM eon sumption »oih1s pre- 
duclion of artii les like sujrar. textih'^^. kerosine 
will be 5tcp]H*d up. In fael. the jzrneral index of 
consumer floods prices hinfirs mainly on priees of 
food articles whieh h.ive increased mmh more in 
proportion lo the industrial prices. Therriore, the 
emphasis given on iHilicies envisagetl for renc'hing 
the targets of agricultural productimi ought to be 
considered ae of fundamental importance for the 

attainment of price stsbiUtv. Whether invest¬ 
ment in the Fourth Plan would give rise to infia* 
tiftnary forces would depend on the types of in¬ 
vestment to be made. Investments in projects 
vrhich have a long gestation period would on* 
doubtedly aggravate the inflationary presaurea 
Hie Goremme&t contended that devoluitioo wiD 


not ntcessariiy raise the prices of eseential corn- 
mod lUes. They proposed to cut rust the tasks of 
distribution of c^^iuliaJ comrooditicb to co*operaU 
ivi». Is it sound lo assume that co-operatives can 
fuiirtioin us gi*od distributing agencies despite 
curtain manager is) handicaps This Govern- 
ujcjit lias Inch consistently giving the iinpreseioo 
lhal holding of the j»ricc line U tiu' rceponsibilily 
of the consumer wbo U in nu vta\ responaihle for 
ihc <oiitcrl«H| actiiiri of the tradii's in raising the 
prices. (ioxiHumci vigilance may stem the rising 
I lend of pikv.* if till* percent aye of jiricc rise is 
not enormous. When ui* take a lunger view 
firici*^ have riM'n about bO ]>er cent over the 
l952-'rt level. 1 ndcr »>uch a ^peli consumer 
vigilance alone cannot l»e cfTnlive. Thus, mea- 
sui'e> such as Itcjiart mental stoics or con‘turners 
co-u|H>rati\x't are rimicdics which do nnl a I tack 
Hie root of the problem. Tho^c in power are not 
realising fully the rapirl deterioration of public 
confidence in ihe Coveminent's capacity l<i main* 
lain the value of ihr ruj>ec. 'Ihe Wuc of pricca 
ha** bei'M lialTling l)te Plnniilng (ioiniiussjon for 
all these years and ( am suic it would continue 
to laifTle tluaii for another few' )enrs. Iletause 
the Mejxs umlerUkcn ]t\ the Goveniinenl lo bring 
down prici*?' were not cibxlivc, the Third Plan's 
progre*^ in physical terms was much below ex* 
INX'tation. iVlicii financing ov ric» drficji lirinnc* 
ing. in the absence of efferlfM* step** to hold the 
price line the sntne Moiv of finanoal targets being 
unrealiseil and progress in phvsical tmms being 
even ^lin\e^ than expected would be re|h*ated with 
greater intcn-iix. 'Jlio avoidaucr of «lcfiejl financ¬ 
ing will not .ivoid (»tlier caurcs of rising prices 
wliich hHI r tiiiiinur with *.*rca!er intcrisilv Iveenuse 
of the larger diineiisions of I be Foirrlb Plan, The 
Draft Outline riiows con^idcrnblc anxictv about 
till* spiralling of w.igts and prices. In this con- 
iierlioTi. the jilanncr'* have ur.ced that efforts 
should l>e made to re<lurc the scope of automafie 
Unktffft’ helw'eeii prli'c nnd waue increase, “Perio* 
dir stii>piiig up of wages and sulnries and dear¬ 
ness allowances consequent ii|M)n increases in 

consumer good.** priees would rwlure the balance 
available for the Plan**. The Planning Commis- 
sirn has also made a proposal for freezing of 
wages and salaries in GovemnH*nt services and 
elsewhere. In fact, there cannot be a question of 
wage freeze without a corresponding freeze of 
prim and other ineomee. The Commiasion foila 
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to ihow any awareneai of the probleiu that would 
have to be tackled m a programjne of wage subi* 
tixation. 

The Draft outline grants a high priority to 
agriculture. Public investment in agriculture aiwl 
Cornmuriity Development is to be stepped up froiD 
Rs. 060 rron^ in the Third Plan to Rs. I,57S 
crores. Special emphasis has also been accorded 
to production of such goods as fertilisers, insecti* 
cides and agricultural implements in the pro¬ 
gramme of industrial development. However, it 
must be pointed out here that the share of agri¬ 
culture in the lota), investment has been bmught 
down from 14 per cent in the Third Plan to 11.6 
per cent in the Fourth Plan. This reduction is 
made up to some extent by building in a hi^ 
priority in the industrial sector for the physical 
inputs needed by agriculture. Therefore, there 
is need that a higher allocation should be made to 
the agricultural sector so that tlie small cultivators 
are provided with the needed resources for absorb* 
ing the Inputs thus made available. The Plann¬ 
ing Comniis!*ion should also appreciate that agri¬ 
cultural development involves much more than 
the mere provision of finance. What about the 
efficiency of various organisations which service 
agriculture ? The recent upsurge in prices has 
loaded the economy with inflationary pressures. 
Therefore, the slightest retreat in the agricultural 
front is sure to cause an explosion in prices. 

The problem of resources mobilisation is 
likely to be complicated in view of the fact that 
the Fourth Plan lacks the elastic sources of reve¬ 
nue like new taxation, cushion of foreign exchange 
reserve and deficit financing. During the First 
Plan the country was sure of its intemal and ex¬ 
ternal resources, in the Second Plan we began 
with a substantial sterling balance of Re. 902 
crores ; in the Third Plan we bad practically no 
such sterling balance. Therefore, we had to de¬ 
pend substantially on foreign aid. The same 
position will continue in the Fourth Plan. Here 
the position is such that we are not even sure about 
the easy availability of intemal resources. Infla¬ 
tionary tendency and the rise in prices have 
brought the necessity of avoiding deficit financing. 
In this connection, the Commission has emphariaed 
that '^financing should be on a completely non* 
inflationary buia*’. Simultaneouaiy the Plaanen 


have also emphasised that “since the gross inflow 
of external credits will depend on actual trends 
in imports and exports during the Fourth Plan 
period as well as on (he policies of the countries 
and institutions extending such credits, the budget¬ 
ary receipts corresponding to this item will re¬ 
main an uncertain magnitude.” Ihercfore, we 
can conclude that it is not unlikely that deficit 
financing will have to be rtsorlcHl to if the inflow 
of external credit dt>es not rome up lo the ex¬ 
pected Wei. Ihe devtilucil ru))fc will reduce 
the total value of the* Fourth Plan in as much as 
in the induKtrial setlor im|>or(rd machinery and 
raw material will play a signirnumt part. In¬ 
vestment ill ihis country ha.« hern running at 14 
per cent while domestic savings are at 10.5 per 
cent of the nalional product. Hirrrfnre, it is of 
utmost importance that this gap Ih either closed 
or, as second best, it is not allowed to be further 
widened during next five years. 

The task of export promotion continues to 
be dilBuult. 'fhe Planning Cominissiion has not 
reviewed the export policy in the con text of 
devaluation. The ex)>ort earnings of the Fourth 
Plan do not envisage much improvement on the 
ITiird Plan performance nf about 25 (wr cent 
increase from the Second Plan. The Govern¬ 
ment has put the maintenance imports at 
Rs. 5,200 crores out of the total import estimates 
of Rs. 7,650 crores. both on pre-devaluation ex¬ 
change rate. Im|)orts will now cost 57.5 per 
cent more, therefore, maintenance imports 
should be brought down considerable by using 
import substitutes. The effort lo push up even 
existing exports by subsidies anti incentives in 
addititm to the general incentive of devaluation 
is Indeed frustrating. This actually means mul¬ 
tiple exchange rate and concealed devaluation, 
likely to lead to further o|ien dr^valuation. 

The most significant factor in the entire 
planning » public partici|>ation. The Plan is 
not a blue print of imaginations, dreams or 
visions, it has got to be a blue-print of actual 
achievable targets. Therefore, there should not 
be a wide gap between promises and performanc¬ 
es. If there b a gap and if this gap b an in* 
creasing one, it may create dbiUusionment and 
the resulting {rtistration might make the peopb 
looee faith In planning itself. 
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Fcf «id den Gajr.es 

Even a child has ihod all iis ]>ossiblc 
iJliisions abuut the mt^rnls cl* th? Party which 
licis buon rulirit; India for the last nineteen 
years a no Ih;* lack of any 

^ciup'cs \hv ClovcTiimnit ihal it 

consiiluU's- Evcry\<nc in the country has 
been antk' patent* all soii> ol devices and 
suhUTai;.;Os ifioui'.hl i’|> !/•' Uio parly unu it,* 
Govorniornlv 1 o liolp it thmnjh the knpen- 
difi^' central c it'd ions. 

U Ij Io ji u lYJ ; c i\ . hs iw''V Cl . the q uesl ion 
of olto nlni' linojiccs (or tin* election kilty 
has always been <in <‘spct*ially knotly one; 
ei'pceiaily on the present occasioii when, 
alt'?r iKiK'leen years o! Con^^ress Government, 
tile vaiue t'f trie rupee to the pom* Indian 
waijC'cai nor hfis bi*en successfully reduced 
to the ulinojt itillnileslmal pnrportiun of 
about 17 p.aiKu^Uir.t j;s 1o < niy about 17 |)er 
Cent of w^hal }\ woa in U)r>lk5l. when the 
Government fir.d launched out on its very 
ainb tious and gloriously advertised game 
of development plann’n^ ( 7 ). And. yet. to 
win through the impending eloclions one 
ha« to finance—and. what order of tin a nee ! 
A Congress boss of the upper echelons boast¬ 
fully told the present commentator 
immediately follow ug the last general 
elections in 1962. that the total cost of the 
elections to the Congress party very ncarh* 
appro;:!meted the figure of some Rs. 69 
crores. 

No wonder that the country has been in 
the grip of a perod of almost contiituuus and 
unrelieved food crisis since then 1 A.t a rough 
guess, the total amount of the cash gift^ 
received by the Congress from organized 
industry for its election kitty does not appear 
to have exceeded some Rs. 6 or 7 crores. 
Public donations from party adherent^ and 
admirers and from those who have parti* 
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cular axes to grind with the help and 
connivance of ihir Congress party and Gover* 
iimont. might have aggregated a like amount. 
U ti'.at were so, there would still be about 
«jiiolher Rs. 35 crores to account for. li there 
hai been any outstanding beneficiary of 
CtHiiftrcss rule n tht‘ couniry. it Iws been 
I ho fi.K.d Irado- With food grains prcductioii 
te'-els j.iainloincd at a point of amplitude to 
Cuver bas c consumption and seed grains 
nc-eds of the country, the Government have, 
never•Jielcis and. obviously, in collusion 
with the food grains trade, been publishing 
nrrjfying account a' cf a mythical and continu¬ 
ously increasing dcficit.-all to the advantage 
and pn»fil of this favoured trade doctor In 
the country. Never i hoi ess, the food racket 
appears to have hit the ceJl'ng, with hardly 
any mon* scope for cidditional ratkoleering 
i;i Ibis direction. S>o the Party must ^^^id new 
s<airces of expk'uation With the Cover. 
Ti.Tieni in Ihoir ctmtrul, ’l h a romparalively 
easy matter to deal w'ilh. How* easy, would 
bo ev'dent from the editorial comments of 
the NOW in Ms issue dated Dec. 9 last; 

'rhert* an' arul for arnni^ini! for 

In fiM iW cWlion kilts. In (.aloiiHn. Mr. P. 
C. Sm larkfe^ ihf [»rr»blrrn |>\ luTkoninji back 
prisalr •'iilrqiri'.c fur MiriiMiiji ihe cits « bus 
Kin'txm .mcl bs altiminu a hike in taxi fare. 
Tlie favour^, llierr ran be no dmibl. ssill be re¬ 
turned s'er\ voon. bitssoin tinss ami February. 
Ill Nen Ih'lhi ihis lni.«inee» of rl(Ttion*no quid 
pr<» r]iio iirr(»m|>ii''hcHi i»ii a ir.uc'b i^reaier scale. 
\kh.it the fiosrnimcnl did la«t week with cotton 
fir^re does nul merely Imrdcr on the »<'andalQUS 
l.iil much more. // was larceny litalicK oursl of 
the worel form, and sri cbrrc was no baltin$[ of 
r>e on anybody's part. Uhere power is the 
monopoly of one political party, moral qualms 
become an irrelevance. 

The Conjrress party it in big need of election 
mnne>' from die mill maffnates and ihe rich cotton 
growers of Gujarat. It also needs the support of 
these sections if the cballenpe of the Swalantraitet 
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ii to be met. . . So that the tycoons may start 
feeling happy, doth prices were increased across* 
the*board in September. That, however, was not 
enough. A great coorpiracy was, therefore, launch¬ 
ed so that the poor Peters could be robbed to 
pay the rich Pauls. It all began with the scarce 
of a bad cotton crop. The crop, as a maner of 
fact, has hardly been as bad as is being claimed. 
Production of raw cotton this year will actually 
exceed last year’s output by 4\ lakh hales and 
be of the order of -2 lakh hales. 
The opening slock was rstimated at 22 lakli l»ulc.« 
and import', inducling the ({iiunlilh's in Uie pijK** 
line, will odd up to another 0 lakli bales. Of 
this tola! availahility of TJ lakli halt's, a mere 
pittance—certainly less than 3 lakhs—is ramiarkeil 
for exports, nnej even allowing for imlargni de* 
mand for tpxtiios, the requiremeiils for doineiMir 
production for the whole year cannot, under any 
str tch (if imagination, he more than (4 lakh 
balea. That should still leave a closing slock at 
the end of the season next year, chtse to 16 lakh 
bales, enough to cater to full three months* pro* 
duetjon. 

Ordinarily, cithens may consider this order 
of availahilit) of raw cotton as im*re than adc* 
quate. But not those who have chicanery in 
mind. The textile goods went into a huddle with 
the prosperous cotton growers. Carefully, alnic»st 
too carefully, through October and Novemlwr, the 
scare was spretid that the colLon crop will lie |Mior 
and late and that slocks were running low. The 
big mills bought up cuLlon much In excess of their 
needs. Suddenly—and there is no reason not to 
suspect that according to prior arrangi^menl—the 
traders withdrew supply from the market. As a 
result, the weaker units, who were pre-cmpled from 
buying by their big brothers, found themselves in 
a precarious position. 
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The setting for the blackmail was now com* 
plete. At one end the traders and the big grow¬ 
ers kept on refusing to bring out the cotton unless 
prices were raised by the Government. At the 
other end, the Indian Cotton Mills Federation went 
on threateoing to close the rnilla and thus throw 
out of jobs several hundred thousand labourers. 

The finale was reached in Now Delhi last 
week. Mr. Manubhai Shah was only waiting in 
the wings ami lie cnuld hurtle ihr Vnion Cabinet 
into taking a quick division to raise* cotton prices 
by jMT cent. Thii /i }>er evni ir i/.s entirely re¬ 
presents the order of eorTuutum in the mjirkv 
tuiMneiS. N*<*vcr mind if even tidal stoi'ks avail¬ 
able in the country are more than ample, the Con¬ 
gress has to provide the ('onventionui 5 (mt cent 

to tho^r who matter on clection*nT. It U idle on 
the pari (d (•overnmciil to prcicriil thul this In- 
rTeast* lo rolt«n prh'es will not affect cloth prices. 
It ha« to and will, for the mills are not going to 
absorb the higher iH«-t of the row material. The 
people will have to fork mil the money so that the 
ruling party .satisfy the ty<*oons and, in turn, they 
4an eati<ify it. 

The satisfoction. it seoins, is iiound to reach 
vul to the army. For, the OmgrrM is up to a 
dcv]i game this lime. What eUe can explain the 
induction of such stalwarts as General Thorat and 
Vikrani Singh halutual khiidi wearen 
and tion-lmhilHTs of airholiol all -in thc^ ruling 
[kurlyV list of candiibCes f(»r the Lok Saliha, And, 
even as tlie plot thickens, poor iVi Dr. Hadha* 
kriidnian keeps on chanting mantrama and con¬ 
demning the recent hursts of viedence allegedly 
an the fiart <*f the 0|>pusition parlic*, so much so, 
that one could think that ho ton is running for 
flefrtion. Who knows, perhaps he i$, for re-alec- 

tioD. 
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Highly A^r«e{i»t»rf By G»»rt« Vi Kirg of B* gliDd. 

/yOTI H-SAllllAT FANOIT Kkl RAMEl^H CHANDAA BHATTACHABVA. B.R.Aft CLooifl 

I’TTKidcnl AM A*imloy*r^T wnH H>^»ety tnd pervftnr-ot Prfddtat o( 

VumtiHAhi |*&nrl • M hA«iiHhii of {Unsmi. P» t H|»*g iro«oe'ft»1 p*«<trt'OBA, PaId ftpd 
Ui 0«rnp» r<‘t<1ins tiii4 Ta 'ir*** nt • tr** *»• nvAl • d 'n H * WOD uaique fftlDP 

not only in Ind^n hut Ihmiiifhnnt ihn world (V m. £ Ai»«r «•> Alrtca, Aa«tfnlU, 

Chin . i«y«a. i« J v* gkang. Hr.). Hi- f « imporUfit pry^dictiou 

ffHi »•. h'.Mf MIMTIKII VK'TORY • ih«‘ d v K pj^iubttr, ]930. of 
INDEVnXDKXrK IlY TBP: IVTCRIM <iO\T •! b Pn.HI- rM thr P.rmlnr 

ni^i» •••• ih ‘.\r SPtJfi »n i oh'iIm om rry««<tini Fl’TrifE OF INDIA AND 
* VAKl.'^TAN n* S PI m 5th rb*u»r«. I96;t »« uid not enuri toy 

. Kloi>Ai r sjitrop f hnvi* t r*ri »•> ihn < ruM. nto^t d poopin toi 

( Jyoiub>S«mrat) vond of*^ »•*•! hiv* w «o *0 h n» nn-t o^'d oF«iw* mnd irr*tifad<* fr‘A» il* qd^rtnii* 

D«Ap«ir«d p«rioii« ar* ilroAglv tdvWd l« ImI tli« p^wnfi •! P*rdlfl 
WO*4D69FUu TANmiK 81 BSSIM^S enNcrT€r> MlttlONB AL; OV6R ^HE QLOBE 

Dh4B«d4 s grantn vMt wraith, good IikIc and nil ronnri proKfi^r ty. nrdinar; Ua. 7.G9' Spacinl 
Ra. 311 .CiU. Snp<*r-Sptfyini H«. B gtl»iB>i1ihi: to ovr*ft>mo v '■% noiqo«* (Mk promotion la 

narvirni nod in winning ri«il o' rrimiotl aiiiu stirl for M:*Hof offiriHla. it in uopnmllnlnd. 

OMinitry U*. 9 12. Kprs inl 3113 SMfii'r-«n*^al U« 141.35. «*»h>i>i: ICt Hbif* aroh foM to 
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Cbijic^ie Pricndshitv^Ind.a's Bitter Lesson 

EeJuw the above legend, the LIFE 
publishes extensive excerpts from Shrj 
PatwQnt Sindh's forthcoming book, India 
And The Future of Asia, which should be of 
the kerninl iiiUtM Io nur rraditrs. Wr 
from interspersing our own comments and 
explanatory notes which has been a custo- 
mai'y traditon of this feature and reproduce 
the excerpts for our readers to form their 
own unaided Judgment on the realties of 
Sino-Indian relations: 

in Ificlui Kavo ha<l 2.^*0'i of frirpul- 

9 hi|j ui:h Cliinu. Wc have tUfferenre^ i»f opinion 
am) wen pm a 11 r-nifUrla. hul whim \\f' hearken Iwk 
to that Jonpa«t, somKhinj; of ihr wi»Mlom of that 
pafi he’p^ us to umlrTstand rarh olhrr.’' So paid 
lRdia*f» Primr Minii*lcr, Jawaharlal NVhtu on BBC 
in Dwr«inl)«r, 1949. lie was givinp hU reason* for 
lecognising thr Chinese Communist regime. 

Two months earlier, Peking, the other half in 
this friendly twosmnr, hod exprc^aetl is» view*. 
“Nihru riding behind llie imtM'rialisIs, wlio?e 
ftoosje In* K, actually comhlers hiniself the leader 
of the Asian peopU^^. Into his slavish and Imur* 
geo is rracliunary character has now itcen iiislilbsl 
(he hrusify anibliion lor agression. . . .* 

From ibi* Unre-hKif reluiioinbip India ond 
China tbi: most countries in die world and poten¬ 
tial! v ^K)W.‘rful, out forge a frirndihip oj con¬ 
venience. Its profe*8«*d aims had wide appeal for 
other emergent rounirics : Asian rcsurgencT, Ulte* 
ration from fondgn domination, an op|Hirtunity 
to singe a dramatic entrv on to the worbl stage. 
On the reverse ride of this outward facade were 
two wary and traditional I v hostile powers monouv* 
ering for poaitums. For the sake of ronvenience 
China temporarily cloaked her hatre«l of India 
with outward apprarances of friendship. India 
dtd the same thing for China. Rut in the pro* 
^cMt ihc somehow allowed herself, as it tfiroed 
out, to commit a fatal error. 

^ nchru's ttrategy of trying to cultivate China's 

friendship, at that time, had a purpose. The 

/ 


puq>ose Wii** In gain tinn* for prcjinrinj: India to 
fai'e (!hina, <<hi*uld »uvU a conlrimlatnui bt'coTnc 
iricvilahlr. Huf thix Imi tuts losl s/gA/ o/. In tin* 
lime gained India failed, ci onoirdeaily. militarily 
nrid |/oliln'uli*i lo geai lii'ivclf hi ibc plowing 
rnenaiT of tAnnotiai'*! (hiiui. I'uriny the heady 
d.H)* of ibe ^reai pbi^ the eotinltio made for caeli 

'dherV fri:nd bi]i, India Ugan each 

ttTn.cing move of her friend, alirdmiing il dimply 
to .Nhiuii it.-im genre. Ilii- w.i' a tner- 

China made no •^neb mi'*lake. In her euldly 
eulcufalinu wai »he na** In no dinilil .nlioiit her 
nalhmnl Intererls. *>r tfw Mitturifi in ivl.irh Imliii 
H'ouhl lur/lu’t /hem. In fn<‘l. a^ e.nlv as Ueeem* 
I'er, Mao T^e-lung had said r '*Tbe itM|»cviul* 

i*li* ha'e taken away inaru Cbinc*sc di'pcndejit 
States and a |nnt of her leriilori<'s. japan took 
Korea, Tniwun and (In* Ryukyu riarn!**. the IVs* 
tadore« Islands Port Arthur : r.iiL'limd sriml 
Burma, Phuian, Nepal and Ibrn^ikung ; Fiance 
oecupji*d Annum ; und non an iinignificaiit coun* 
try like Portugal took Macao." These ominous 
words left China's A*ian an:bilirm* in no doubt. 

I hey alni ha|itH:md lo t|iell out the numerous 
an'a.s in wliieli China's inlerf*M« overlapped with 
Imlfa'-*, ibou^'h in the course of litne many more 
claims were :o In* rtakcd to other IinlLan terri* 
lories. “'Ihc great People'-* IJliCiallori Army 
Would mat ell to further victor ip* uniil the libera* 
tion (»f all Asia w;is eoinplehd* ^nid ('liu 'Teh in 
an addiess lo a huge gutherinji in Peking in 19M). 

Disipite llii'sc clear and unwavering aims ol 
r.liina, India's leaders coniiiiucii lo believe that 
llte <»nl> area where her inletistis with Chinn over- 
lapird was in I'iliet. At least this was Ihe wish* 
ful ihinking of India's Ambassador to Peking 
during the crueial years of I9%i> lo 19S2. Though 
he professed no sympathy for a |)oliiicai system 

which individual liberty did not find a promi* 
mm place*', he wl-hrd to see Ike Chinese united, 
Ktrong and p<»werful so that ihev could “proclaim 
I he message of Asia resurgent.’' He also saw ii 
as his mission to convince Mao that a neutral 
porilion was possible. 

Tlic contradictions in the Indian envoy’i 
thinking were evident from the outset. If he had 
00 sympathy for a political sy'stem such aa .|bs 
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one which had emer^red in China, he should hard¬ 
ly want In fee it strong atid powerful, auicp it was 
rnpahle of tme day posing a dangerous threat to 
his own nmniry s lihrral irislituthotH. HU disire 
to ♦'v the (!hi!irH* <liong was os tnisploced in an 
omhaHjdor mi iu*h in h mo Idler to Icarh hU 
euetrix how i« Mroight. Mis eayrrnc-s Im 

{•nil ncutralisiM Iti Mao was equalK iinrealUtir. 
And tdner o'nfuis^adors play o kev nde in iiitluenr- 
jrg their goxi inrru-nl-* ailitudi's and |N>hHt>s u*- 
» ar<l rhi- riooiljjrs (o x*hjrh ihex are ieuiHlIkN!. 
ihu rv'var\M.- atioii hs ihr hidiau 

of -o r <rTi|dc*i uu iiiu^l hu\r haft 

• Mh \i‘hru. 

!f rrii'e i;n|eoud fii>« 1 on |»Mihl> lo 

i* i« tliU : i hinaV main n rnfm ha< ah 
uaiw wilh lirr^etf and xMlh thr nilliiial 

‘.if»erioihx <»f the ovn all t>thi*i«. 

j o it.cm liif* p on ill,. |ieri|di*’iv of ihrir 

froiiltor ndj alt.,,'.* Ik* t>ati>ariau«. F»m ih.it 
)»:a]<ir. a'j ihosf al'»o^> iho «eas xvil) loo. Ihert* 
t v\ 1 ha* hi (a *v»\ id •Ihoia's show in*.' 

ir'eie^l fir h iag inviihinl utih. \siaii 

fisiurgeai'f*. A s:i>iiig Is "if vi •hih vi" 

* t Hf jinrhat l.ins to rovls'd jiailinri.nr.-.** So miieh 

'or riihia*'* invofvrvfnr with A*i.i or 

i.f'i (j'sjfi' lo ‘r- ii rrsiirrent. 

A« for ihr ho|io td yrttrng Mao to like tlir 
Jea <d reiPralUm. M.m had himself <]uite Icrsidv 
*taU*d fd» vjiw> on it in MJl'l : **NrHtralilv is a 
anioufiaae, and a third road dot's not eiiUr.** 
\s'heira^. ihi* year* of fxtnt'hwel (tin* ft\f prin* 
'Iples of iwarofijl vo-esUtfiife > were used to 
Ml peril aftvanlayr |ix (!}iiiia, India ditl pm'iou^ 
iiUlt' in iliU time hi weld rilher doiiu^tir.illx lO 
di|dcMaa)ii alU In r ot’nnnmii, nulilun and indili* 
fill resources in prefiauliori h»r llw imioinnit 
"truggle w'illi iihina. \X'hilc the firtion of Sino* 
liidiuii fro'inUliio kepi iinlia Ix'imirnI, Tihfi was 
:niney#.d |>v China, l!ir Mute of Norih Virlnam was 
S'italilishcd, South Vii’tiium was laid stoat* io« 
hidomviu lunird hoMlile toward India, Pakistan 
was wooc'J and won. Indio was defra(i*d milU 
‘•oily and Stmlli-ca'l .A«ia wa^ «•! alrcnddc I») 
the might of an aggrefsitr f'hina. This, then, is 
a "hniilt'd, si rang and p<»w*crful China** ha> 
teanr to India. 

Witat wa.4 India's rt'aclion lo lliesr i^hinr^ 
moves? Nothing. India could only rtr/ionafac. 
^hf fed her wijth logic of the Chinese variHv and 
on arceptancu of the Chinese annexation of Tiliet. 

April 29, 1V54, an agreement was signed l)e- 
t^een India and China in which for the hr^l lime 
Ihc* phraae **ihc Tibet region o/ China' appeared. 
Chiaa'a edge over India Uea in the fact that 
haa okax goaU for which her leadenhip baa 


formulated equally clear tactics. As Mao aaid : 

* We have formed the cfjnx'fpt lot a long time that 
»1ral(*pirally wc niiM ^fiyht all enemies and (octU 
rally wv ^lundd lake full aix:ount uf th^in . . . . • 
witch :»t*iunllv ruling, wr At* it a mouthful at a 
lime. It would Im* imfKisMiide for you U» swallow 
jfie enliie in 3 -ingle imnuhful. This is 

called ihe oiie'hx«M(ir -otuliun. In military lite- 
roturr. ii U «*jtlrd Moa-liing the ejiemy une by 
one. 

f.hina*» real ^iren^illi U ih.a Inn (joniininUl sy's* 
icTTi |M*rniil> ihr ina-sivc |>olrntial of that land 
Ifi Im* exploited and rhaiimlfd al will. Her lead* 
IT^ luixr hurniiirrf <1 oul p«rlirfr« uhd programmes 
aimi'«i al giofiul ohjeriixe^. anil dr^pilr periodic 
internal roiixuUi'*n« mm Ii Ihr priM'nl one, the 
IHilitirid. niililars, indu>tn«il and rrunomu* func* 
ifOMA of po\» rjirrrnl lire (oniioile l bv n strrmg 
r*nlin1 authorilx in iVking. tin llie oilier side 
of the Mimaluxas. in India, air a peo ple split and 
dixided and rixe^n l*> a hundred luh> xd religion^ 
rcgiorinlUni, lu-te. eu-lotn. |iolitieal rreeds. ideu- 
iogh^al sehUiTiy eletmillx eom'lliating and lemjnv 
rizhia. /’f/eiV/nc r//f>o/«h *, arer'/i/mg c^fnVocrtfi'on 
ahursf lit n morn/ (We and faring nil dangers 
with exiN bh/i/urn/ \>x dated hidieU 

No WfMidcc then that \ihrn. in lime, allowed 
hU oripinal afipreeiatioii id I'liinu to lie I'onipro* 

TlilM'd. 

1hr .•'trnngc ei.igaia pivwnlcd hx Nehru 
xvas lliat exen llmugh he sen**ed willi iirwanny 
prreeplivity the lelationshiji of the new t.fdna to 
Soviet UiisMa t**.. - it is a cimiplcte mi-undcvMniid* 
ing of thf* i'liinn »iliiatioii to imagine that they 
fuMetioii like a satellin -late of l*u**ia’'. hr wrote 
lo IndiaU (diief Ihdeeate to tin* I a- far l»ack 
a>* hU adion^ were run*ran to xxliat that 

au.ircne-s requiied of him. fine ('varnplo xvns 
Irnlia's rifwal U. nM’ogiJiii* the N»uth Vietnamese 
reginie of Ihm Mai, nn th - giound lhal il lud 
colonial oxeitones. iVkin:'. xva** the firM to 
ni'omiiir Mo Chi MinliV go\tTiin’i*ni in North 
Vmtnain. nial wa- ohxiou-lx in i hlna s national 
intercut. I*ut India's acthni furl Inn'*! no! Iier own 
1 ut iVking s iiitrre>l5. Intlia eoiild haxe continued 
her shox\ of (»ulxxard frieiidUnt'ss to liovard China, 
but there was no rx'aMin to delay roxognilion of 
South Vietnam. Such ice<»gnition x^ould haxe 
strengthened a n'giine IkoIIIo to IVking and that 
would liaxe Imh*!! in fn*iias |ntere>it. 

All xif India's political action« should h.xx'e 
had a« iheir oim I he generating of miti'Chinese 
h(hides in countries in xxhieh eienirnts hostile to 
China coidd have lieen cru'ouraped. In much the. 
tmt way os China has general^ hostiUly toward 
India in many countries—includioa Pakistan. 
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Nepal, Burma and, until recently, Indoneeia and 
Ceylon—India's principal and paramount effort 
thou^boul MiouM have becti the exposing of 
China's aims in A^ia. Tliat this was not done was 
not imtoh ihe failure of Indian diplomm^y as 
failure uf ilir Indian leadership tu pive it 
direction. 

One tldn;; is clear : llm major clashes Ire* 
tween tin* Tiidinn u:id armicM in l^dakh 

and I he Norih I Ca t Front ier Ajiemty in fK*lolx r 
ai»J Novcn»J)tT. need iiciCr have enuphl 

India na|ifi(n;i. Chliim* iolriituni> have l>ei:n 
obvious for u^er ei^dil >carh, ami il wa> onU 
aelhdeteplion wlijih lul Indian^ In Udieve that 
the con'iii'l of inleresls muld Ih* seUlinl hv 
nv;iot»al>on, If ilu* huimn ariru'd for(t*s had Iven 
lohl in nnodstaLdde trrm^, when evidemr of 
ChiitO'e diipli: i() first Lu anut clear, to pre^vare 
for a rhtm'*<hnvri, I ho a ul conic of 1*X>2 ('oUleion 
would have hecii kis:I> dilfcreul. 

When dill India lierorue China's enerouidnncnl 
into Imlian Icnitory '{ The lirM slurm sigrtaLs 
were up wilbin week« of India's |dayiii^ jiushin;:. 
^urhin^t, J}osl lo Chou Fndai in I 9 M. On July 17 
the ('hinci>*e orTiciatly pnaraleil a’tainsi the presence 
of Indian Iroojta in Rarohoti in Uttar Pradesh. 
Tliey even pave Uarahoti a t'hinrse name Wu*Je. 
Here was the firnl clrntn against what was 
indisputably Indian territory, and right after 
India's sentimental toasting of Sino-lndian 
frienrlsh'p. The Indian reaction was typically 
uncriliral. It iicativ summe<l up by the f^vem* 
ment of fndi.s itself in a press hand-out which 
sail I *'tliat the claim to linrahoti was made by the 
CbincM! in ipnoiarirc, pari 1 culm I> as they did not 
seem to he aware of its exact localioti.** As if the 
calcula'ing iliinesc would do something like that 
out of ignorance ! 

I'his Wat a forer.i:<lc of what was to follow. 
Chinese maps around this time began telling their 
own extraordinary ^lorv : they showed 50,000 sq* 
miles of India as Chinese territory. During an 
oOii'ial visit to China in Chiober 1954 , Nehru 
L rought these caHagruphic ioaccuracim to Chou 
Etidui's iiiitice. fl*' said the ma|H were reproductions 
of old Kouniintang iiia]>s. and because the 
J'coples* Covcrnmeiil had been rather busy it 
had not had time to revise them. 

India swallowed he story. 

In April 19 T 5 , at the AsiamAfrican Con* 
ference In Handung, while Nehru toasted Chou 
£n*lai and introduced him to the heads of the 29 
nations assembled there, (^h»na got set to bite off 
another chunk of India. Within weeks of a great 
ahow of amitv. Ghina oada ita naa mililanl oova. 


In June 1955, Chinese troops eatablisbed 
camp at Barahoti, came down 10 miles south of 
the Niti pass and challenged the Indian patrola 
there. The next year, in April 1950, they entered the 
Nilang area, w'hich is uUo in the Indian Slate of 
Ullar Pradesh. Five monihs later, they came 
into India n'^ross the Shipki Pacs. India dedored 
no national emergency, ordered no major troop 
movmenU, took no inflexihle stHiid, did nothing 
to li*ducii up ihe Indinii e<*r>niMnv lo meet ihe 
o])vi<iu« and growing threat from Ihc North. 
Imilcad she «ml proUM And wlicn Chou 

Rfidai vi^imd New Delhi in November 19.Vi and, 
e**ain. in January Pt>?, the lndiu:i declaration 
io hievfHl a heVhl cd euplien iviu : **ll w:h detided 
tlmt while llnre were dbpute^ regrtrdlikg llic 
I HI refer, there were ^‘ertnlii pnddrmj* which 

>houid lie ncUlcd aniicublv.*' 

fjM ouraur<l In the lhihbine?*s of the Indian 
re<;Mitife. tin* ('llirn‘^e got down to real bunneas. 
Willi the conqurAl of Til>ei ('omplcti^ the next 
(ngieal Chines;’ moves were ; first, lo consolidate 
their hold on Till.I ; sei uud. to atx|u*ire control 
over the niountritii passes arid llie hiah rniiges 
from where, in a militarily udvanlugeous 
pr>?titlon. they could threaten the plans of 
India, inhllrale into Indian territories and begin 
the proeesM of subjugating the Indian sub*con> 
tinent. 

I'o understand the physical dimei)sionS"-lha 
scale and the lO]iograpny--of llie remote and 
desolate regions which constitute the frontiers of 
India and China, the first staggtrmg fart to note 
is the lengih of the froniji’is : 2,6t0 miles. This 
ineluflfA the boundaries of Sikkim and Bhutan 

with TiU’t.This long iMiundary has three 

divisions: the Western, Middle and Eastern 
sectors. 

Tho Western sector begins at the Iri'junclion 
where the boundaries of India, China and 
Afghanhlon meet. It aids in the region where 
the India Slates of Kashmir, Puniah and Ilimanhal 
Pradesh form a common boundary with Tibet. 
From here starts the Middle sector, which ends al 
the trbjunclimi of Uttar Pradoh, Nepal and 
Tih^. Then begins Nepal's boundary with Tibet. 
Where it ends, al the tri'junction of Nepal, Sikkim 
and Tibet, the Eastern begins. This covers the 
the boundaries of Sikkim, Bhutan and the North 
East Frontier Agency with Tibet. It ends at the 
tri*junction of the North East Frontier Agency, 
Tibet and Burma. 

The line which divides Tibet and the Neitfa 
East Froete Afiooy, from ha JmIM 
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Rliulan upto the point where it meet* the Bunw 
border, known as the McMahon Line. U was 
by the reprcsetitalives of the Governments 
of India, Tibet and China in a conference 
In Sbnia in 1913-*11 (though China never did sign 
the agreement). It has a long domant frontier 
which lias been accepted throu^ tradition, custom 
and administrative convenience by India, Tibet 
and China. 

Direct arcess to Tibet U easier from the 
thil thr*i* roails run ihrouph dilBrult tt'riiin 
mid sidijoct ti» attack by TilM>|\ Kliamha 

gueilDas, are eHCii mow uan^riiticiled to 

Chir.cj-f rule in Tllul. 'iliry were nmr*h less 
rccMV ifcil 111 the* Tbe *oulinni roaiU jia^s 
libulan. ^ikkim, Nefm) nnd India ami an; 
rlujs rn.l avai'iibti* u> (lliiiia. Ilu* m;ijor trade-nnit!* 
the rovth wi *‘1 ^mc$ iliri>n;ili the rapUal 
i.\ I.Acla’li, and is aImi iMi?iativfart<(ry fioni 
(.hjna*«> }»oiiit of sjrw.^ime it travrrn*s Imljaii 
lernfcirv. 

The ideal ahernarive for China, thi*n'fore,was 
to buiU a major highway over the AkMii*Chiii 
pIiUc'AU, in the Jmljan ri'^ion of Ladakh This 
she did. Sht' ran llius now come dirnily into 
fJia»>a h'cni thv noilli, linking }i«*r industrial 
niyiu in Sinl.iang lc> \)vt nmily gurrieons in 
Tibet. 

The n.O(X) to Ki.OfKi sq. rnilrs in l.a<hikh 
.ire \iiul lo (Uiina for lirr highwa) into Tilwt. 
Similarly, some .tO.fKMI h(. tnilee of tbe North 
Ld^l Cjonikr Agency <almost all of ill are 
ioiporUiiit lo her as high ground from wineh she 
can duiniiiate llio rkli plain of the Indian Stale 
of Assam with thiir oil fields, limber, tea ami 
miiierul rcM>i}rcc>. Not onlv Assam, but 
Skkim, Bhutan, ports ftf Ihmgul and the Indian 
terril<»ries abuUing on Uurma—all herome in¬ 
defensible when the North East Frontier Agency 
is under enemy control. As for as India is con¬ 
cerned, NEP'A in Chinese hands ran spell the 
beginning of a process of Balkanisation of the 
ttilire Indian sub-continent. 

In 1961, war clouds began gathering over 
I..adakh and the North East Frontier Agency, in 
April, of that year, the Chinese intruded into 
Sikkim ; in May into the Chusul area of Ladakh, 
in July into the Kameng Division of NETA, once 
more in Ladakh in August and, with ever-increas¬ 
ing frequency, into the other Indian territotie*. 
India kept on sending note* rAe inUrtU of a 
Pfoceftd $ettUrMnt** a pbraae which, by then, had 
become a* monotonoo* a* it wu meaningle**. It 
tw abvlovi Am the Chiiteee were apoil^ for a 


fight so that they could legilimiae W'hat they had 
already secured, claim what ihey coveted and 
serve notice on tlie world that Communist China 
was a power to reckon with. 

And, on OetoWr 20, 1902, the Chinese armies 
struck against India. 

Within three doys major fighting was in pro- 
grcM In five main areas cxlendinc from far away 
I adakh in the North-west to Kibitoo at the tri- 
iunriion of India, Burma and Tibet. On October, 
*-«, f'liinn made .i i IT»*r in ibe form ftf a 

three-|M»iot piopo-al wliUh, under ibe cirrumi- 
land's, displaced a ^om^t^llnl maralar sense of 
humour : the I'liincsi' said ihul die Slimdndian 
Inirdcr qiie«tio;» sln»uld lit* settled v.'':h' fully. They 
talked of |!m» anclitv of a of .‘o /.i'd contror, 
and sUi: 5 :c-ted fj*at th** IMrj* Mi*M*'l ns rd the two 
(ouTit>o-s shoitlrl down lo inikiny oikv uuain. 

(liou Riidat a'-kcti di-arodtul\ : W hut bsue is 
iherr iHtwem China and ImMa t'ld^b eann<»t he 
srlllcil |H'«rrfullv Hr adtied blajollv : ^'China 
docs'nt uont a .«mg/e inch of fntlias rilory.** 

‘•Some W-on- India choAc*^ to learn llic hard 
way. Among tficrn was this : ih.U ibr httundariet 
of jHf.'r hftri' lo v\t''iui uvlt a nfl/<c>n*# 

frontier, if her national hounilti/{<’.< arc to remain 
inrininfe. Britain ktu w ihl-. T<« defend her 
Indian oinpirr she creaUil lliruuyb c<Miquesl or 
connivance spheres id influence in Afplminstan, 
IiIh'I, Burma, Mulava ami Singapore. Her aim 
was clear : lo h<dd well Ik'voihI Imlin'- border* 
any threat to h^r securily. As a rcaeijon ayainst 
Britaiir* methods, howeUT, India refused to 
fW’knowleilge eien the lalidilv of ihe principle. 
She wa^ fight in redu-inj' lli<* iiw of f<»rre, but 
lliero w*Q- m»thiier ii* •«lop her from c?ialdishing a 
rommunit) of inleri'sl with oilier eountrics or dia- 
eussifig regional seeurih with them. 

She did sign tieatir^ willi Nepal. Bhutan and 
Sikkim on the same basis a? Biiluin's treaties with 
them. In so doing ?ltr wu'^ r*'\nlidating the good 
precedent. But she did not go far enough afield. 
In neglecting to bring Soulh-iast Asia within tht 
orbit of her coni'ern, India alhoved herself to bt 
side-tracked by her own confused ideologies. 

Ac the 1Q40s came to a rlo>c. It is doubtful 
if Nehru realised the inevitable : By pulling out 
Britain had left a power vacuum in Southeast 
Asia. She had no reason to explain the implica¬ 
tions of this to India. Her aim was to continue 
to infiuenee events, to shape them as if no vacuum 
existed, to tnainiain a balance of power between 
tboae dependent on her so that the trump card 
always remained In her hands. Whether s^ hu 
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iur(*ee<le<l is An open question. But India, cer* 
lainly, has not filled ihe vacuum. In the mean¬ 
while CliiJia relentlrftfily drove southw*ards to fill 
the vacuum. 7'he result U that, whatever its re¬ 
cent setbacks, China still has more say in Ihe 
affairs of all ibis reprion than does India whose 
logical sphere of influence it is. . . . 

Imlia lins in formulaic a Soulh-easl Aslan re- 
^.ion in llir niid^t those conflrclin^ pull, She 
has tu her Afru a^jnr.ifioni; for a while* and, 

ins!i*a<l, fitul to /fsi/tn proh- 

ferns.** Afro-Aiah counines will flnallv frame 
from ihc’ir own e^]lc^cn^e a paltem of resistance 
lu rnhversivi* mrlhods. India's priinar) 

|>rr <ieruj»alrtMi rmM tie Ikt own r»'urUy and the* 
set'urily of Soulheusi A^iu. . . . 

\Vjll> an atm) whlrli rqiiaU iIh* romhirietl 
forcTs of japan, MalaNasia, llurmii, Thailand, the 
Phitlippiries unci Indune^iA, India's roninhuliun 
to un Asuin drfrri>e alliann* c'ould Ih* nmsiderahle. 
I'he iinjiorlanl ihin^ W lInU Ihe mmldnc'd slrenpth 
uf all the e would erc^ale u halann* of 

paw(*r wilh ( hhia. Kvi n more imjHiviant, any 
defense nltlanr^ re-idtinp from an Asian nfolvt* 
lo rrr^ist Chinese iriroack inlo iheir territories 
could CAfieil to rm*i\e equipirieiil and olher sup- 
jiorl from the I'riited Stales and the Siviel Union, 
which individual c'ouulries tnivhi nol, and should 


not. It is in the nationdl interest of these two 
countries to see such an alliance formed. . . . 

A good deal of squeamishness is all own in 
India not only toward making hard decisions, but 
even toward discussing them. There is no equi¬ 
valent in India to Lxmdon's Institute of Slralegic 
Studies or the Rand Corjjoration In the United 
Stales. Politico-strategic pioblcius ns extensions 
of naliuiial ohjetlives are 5-rldoiii div'insed with 
the verve anJ vigour as u widc-nunke |K* 0 {de are 
ev|Nrtd* Ui sh(»w who, i>y invidiouslv cncimi aging 
the iN'lief lliat (drinu will tmi ncic:.« in South 
Asia, vrt‘ii\c suspicion and luwlitil v l<mard dcfcmsc 
pM'is and even diiv-*u:>«ion of ?ins «.|ialc;;ic im alter, 

Uhiin.ilrly, Me .vcr rinh of un> r <m;r/^y dr- 
IH’/ftix ufHHi its t^'n/ioMn‘ iu/'^r. Ihr ihul Im'^c 
canriol Ih* ih*Vi'lr»|N*tl iirdi‘v< vtho nould <I«*hIio\ it 
urt‘ <h*ierr<*»l. lo <lrfciid Ihcir r|oveh*pinenl 
nali*^^ and ihcir leador^ have 1ti lake u hur^-h 
diTiKion. 'Ihev haw 1i» have I ho ^lulutr and ihe 
virengih In rejni "*Uin^'* If national inleriMn re* 
qiiiic il of tlunn. UfqHHillon lo inililary and 
|K>ii|iral ulignrnrnl, despite the dli fulei> of uilioual 
Mtturilv, ran W- a> dangeioLi> the deHigr»s <rF .in 
criemv lh<* iHiiderh. Tire evertron of 

power lo an enligliieiii't! leadirdiip ha* to If 
againM ilie eiuinv nnd n<i| iho-c who 

would advotatc a «'}iiiilc'd sland :iguin>»t liiiii. 
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NOTES 


Rlectinn^ 

The bash* principle nf floinoc racy Is 
*Governui<*nt of Hic people, by tlic p^'oplc, 
for the [people.** Klcrtious of the representa- 
tives of the people are heUl from time to 
tituo HO that the people can govern them* 
Belvc8 by their own ol<Htted rcpres<'tit)tiTe'*. 
If the elections arc conducteil in a free, 
f^ir and above*b(>ard nianncr, the persons 
elected could Uieti bo couKldorod to b<' the 
true reprci^cnUtivOB of the people. To eiiBure 
good government the people Mbould try to 
elect representatives who are honest oEpnble 
and meritorious and not merely the csindt- 
dates set up by political parties. For poUti* 
cal parties do not, generally speaking, look 
for talent in their nominated candidates. 
They rather prefer those who put tlie party’s 
interests above all other oonstderationK. Ereu 
oational unity and security can assume secon* 
dary importance when party interests bo 
require. The political parries, thereforev arc 
not necessarily maimed by persons whom 
the people or the nation can trust uocon- 
ditionally. The party candidates can be and 
often are untrui^orthy and generally inca* 


pablo of doing any u<cful work. Hut the 
people arc not able to go deep into c|ueB* 
tionH of individual merit, however important 
that may bo for fheir well being, and persons 
wi up S'- oandidafes by the political parties 
arc customarily vnted for by the people for 
nu other reason than wid<* publicity, c^fficiont 
canvaasihg and forcefn) propaganda. The 
political parties, therefore, stand iu the way 
of pro]>er selection of the representatives of 
the people by roferenee to their personal 
character and uicrits. I'lie parties' nomiuecs 
are considered tr> be good lor the [>arties’ 
piir|v.iMe : but even that is iloubtful, for bad 
men evonfnally givr their parties a bad name 
Uxt, There are, of c<iurse, sumo cunning and 
crafty persons in the poliU(*al parti<»s who 
keep things going ft>r the advantage of the 
coteries and cliques controlling their oi^ani- 
aatioiis and these men can*v ou iii the parties 
even after the public become conscious 
of the evil outlook of the parties. These 
sOH:alled leaders are the greatest enemien of 
true democracy, because thry try to modify 
the idea) of '^government by the people'*;to 
''government by political partieB." Eveui so, 
the basic idea of government by the elected 
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repr«BeDUtiv(i of the people ii nalnUined to 
ft ft^ftt extent hy the eleotioas in epite of the 
ftCtivitiee of politicftl perties to vitiftte thiof^ 
The elections may not remain fully free aud 
fair, due to unfftir Uctice adopted by the 
political parties aud the people may have 
many undesirable candidates forced upon 
them by the leaders of the parties ; but the 
elections still remain a better political system 
as compared to the difl<*reiit tutalitariau sys¬ 
tems ill force iu certain countriee. 

The unfair tactics referred to are various and 
quite often fantastie aud farch^l. The most 
commonly used unfair tactics are otMiDittled with 
voting by impersonating^ real voters, absentee 
voters, deceased voters and artificially created 
voters. People Koin^ to vote dUcover that 
their votes have been already cast by impsr* 
sonators. People who are absent or have 
pormanantly gone away to other places, alao 
have their votes cast for them by persons 
apfX)iuted by party organisers. Dead persons 
vote too in this loauiirr. Then then* arc 
persons who do not exist but have got only 
names in the voter's lists by false rcpresim* 
tfttions made by party organisers, and the 
party candidates these votes cast through 
hired iiupersonators. Apart from these utterly 
false methods there are other methods whicli 
are quite obooxLons and reprohensiblc. One 
is supplying drinks to backward peoples who 
yote for the candidate giving tlic best 
treats. Some votes arc obtained for cahh 
too. Caaes of iutimidarion are not rare eitbtir. 
Minority groups are often intimidated and 
made to vot(* for persons anpporlfHl by men 
in power. Other groups giv*c voIch in the 
hope of getting things dooe for their villages 
or town areas. Those hnpea quite often re¬ 
main un realised. 

Another method useil by dealers in votes 
is to plant **volunteers" iu the ete<*tioo camps 
of rival candidates. Tiiese volunteers work 
for the rival cuudidutos in order to find out 
who are supporting thei&c enndidatra. They 
continuously give information to tlieir real 
employers and help them to liquidate the 
support obtained by the rival candidates. On 
the day of voting they quite often tell the 
voters that the candidates of their choice 
have withdrawn and have requested then 


to vote for so and so. They procure con¬ 
veyance etc. too from the victim^s camp. 
These varioufl evil methodK of vote collect¬ 
ing have mode it difTicult for men not con¬ 
nected with parties to win in elecUona. The 
parties do not seek men and women who can 
render real service to the community. Asa 
result the political party ba^ed elections do 
not help to procure the bcNt talent of the 
country for the service of the nation. The 
varioiH evils referred to lower the moral 
standard of the enuutry and teach young men 
and women to give up the higher ethical 
rules of conduct and in desi’cnd tn falHehood, 
low trickery uiid breach of faith for a none 
b»o comend.tble pur^mHe. That men and 
women of gmul families eoiihl go and cast 
voles in tho iiHiiie of i>lh««r f»e<q>)e would 
never be u’cepted ns u phiof of Inclin's high 
moral luitliMik. Mining iuiioeent vilingers 
with drink, iiilimidatii»g lieljdess peisoiis or 
adopting oilier corrupt methods are all con 
dcmnahic. 'J'hc bigger tiie parties 

the mon* guilty they arc of corrupluMi and 
iiDmoroJily in the held <if electimieeriog. 'J'he 
practice of democracy through llir* political 
parlies, Uierefore, has lowered our national 
atnndards of luonility. How this cm he re¬ 
ined ic<i and the elections made realfv* nod 
truly fair, fn^ and clean, is a gr«*ttt social 
problem which our Jeadern can take up for 
.solution We know that the purty* systmn 
has bi*cn economically damaging for the 
nation. \Vr have become near insolvent and 
destitute in the world of nations by nineteen 
years of party />'<?/. The moral damage has 
been evoQ more wiUoKpn*ad and intensive 
and we do not know how we can ever re¬ 
gain our lost dignity of outlook aud purity 
of (sHidnct. 

The hjlec.tions are now over aTid the 
maj'ir |>.)litLcal party has KuKcred reverseM all 
along the line. The leason for this was well 
explained in the President's lb* public I lay 
message to the people of India. The party 
in power had been looking after themselves 
much too well to have any time for public 
work. Our Welfare State hus been for long 
yean a source of prolit to party members 
and their noroiuecs. Some called its licence- 
perm it raj. There is oo doubt that the govero- 
oeot of the coofitry has beeo carried oo in 
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many sphcive in a corrupt and condcmnabic 
manner, 'fho political party men and their 
nomiocoH have enjoyed special preferences 
and the beat intereata of the fteiienU public 
have been ignored. Profiteering^ind bfuck* 
marketing have been perniitted to bi'irome mm* 
pant. The welfare <»r I lie people hid not 
received the sttentioh of the government t*' 
the extent that it ►h'Hild have. In the eir- 
cumstahee« popiiUr feoJing went egniiixtthc 
rilling |i ii’ty and in »>pite of nil organixation, 
olectiontHTingt eiiiihing, <Tnfl and trieVery. 
the ji.irfv Io<t power in Ilihar, Mudraa, Kerala, 
W. th’jigal, (btar I^raderh, Pnniab and 
ill nne or two other xlnles. Thi* I>ik Kablin 
iintjnj'ify of tile (»arty h»s bec'ii greatly rediie- 
'*d and giMierully speaking, the p«>piii»r ver¬ 
dict hji*4 gone clearly agriiiiMt t)ie ruling luirtv. 

Management of the Natjon'a Affairs 

The Nation's alVairs jncliHle great under* 
takiiigH like the Kuilwsiys, the iNist and Te> 
fcgrupliN, OrgimUation and t)|)Ciation of the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Korce. 
diiction of arniNiuenlH, imin^ging Urgi'-ac:de 
iudustrier, ship building, rtxherieM. irrigntion 
projects, dairies, ngricnltnral and aniinul 
hiislniudry establishineiitH, maintennnee, dr- 
VHlopiiieiit ai^l utilisation of forests, building 
nini ninintnitang roads, bridges, pnldic build* 
iiig», oi^KiKing the law o«>ur(H. the j:iUa, re¬ 
gistration oflici^H and other departments of 
governnu^nt, issuing notes and coins, contro¬ 
lling banks and banking xerviees. interna¬ 
tional trade und foreign rehitioijs and a host 
of other things that crop up in the normal 
course of the organUed existence of a vast 
population with its economic. |>otitk*a] und 
social problems. The nation's aflairs are 
therefore a super complex of human relatioiiH 
and ai'tion which have to be organtaed, con¬ 
trolled und managed to the beat udvantageof 
ail persons wmccrncd. The persona concern¬ 
ed may not be all there straight awny ; for 

future generatiouH have to be looked after 
too. This great und highly complicated prob¬ 
lem of maunging an endless airay cf things 
is prescuted miow to tin* rulers of the 
country cveryliiuc there is change of govern¬ 
ment Tho oflicinU, of course, remuin more 
or less the saute ; but that has its disadvan¬ 


tages too. For much of the mismaoagemeat 
and abuse of power rise from the desks and 
tables (w.cuplfd by the employees of govern¬ 
ment 1he top men and law makers are 
newly elected and they take over the powera 
of iidministration aud legislation from the 
out'going lenders of the democracy. The 
siiceesn of (he new government depend largely 
upon the ability und integrity of the newly 
eb’Cttni represemtativeH of the people. The 
(picKtion is, does the system of election per- 
iiiit and assure (he choice of the best talent 
of (he <*f>uiitry for rnaoning the rninistriea 
aud th(> legiKlatnres ? 

We have ulreadv described the defecte 

# 

thui the system of electing the peoples’ re* 
presciitativcK have developed on account of. 
the “luiddlenmnship*’ of the political partioa 
The “people-" reproHenlativt's me really the 
party's repres'm tat Ives aud are usually not 
ehoseti bv reference; to their ability aud 
merit. So, the inenming representatives are 
normally no better than the outgoing per¬ 
sons, and tin* chances of better management 
of th«^ nation’s ntlairs recede to a far eoroerr 
unless, by some mirnele, the new iniuistera 
are moved to greater effort in order to earn 
n better reputation and to tH*duce (he siifTer- 
iiig of the people. Ihit, even if there is in- 
oreusod desm^ to help the people and to 
clean up the admiiiistnitive atables, the re- 
rpiiremeiit for superior ability and talcot 
remain unfuUillvd. Party members, as we 
have suid, are enthused bv their various 
ideals which are no Fiibstitute for techniques} 
akills and general admiiiiHlrativc ability. As 
a matler of fact, the ideologies usually stand 
in the wny of sound adroiiiistrutiou and en¬ 
courage the growth of fads and ideosyucra- 
cif's. .SanetirDoriTOUsness too can assume 
different garbs ; but that docs not improve 
mutters cither. Generally speakiug therefore, 
wc have not gained much by changing the 
personnel of the new governments in point 
of ialoiki and abiliiv. AVhether the new iu- 
cuniboiits will display a greater awareness 
about their moral obligutione is a question 
that only time can answer. Tf they prove 
their ethical sufiertority over the out-going 
persons, that will be a great improvement, 
jhit that will involve many of the !regular 
employees of tJic government departmeots 
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eyarywh^ro ; and & gonen) clean op irill be 
A herculean task. Ooc can only vait and see. 

Rufldian Criticism of Congress 

Pravdn, according to presK reporiit, 
commented on the current elections in Jodis 
in A manner which is eriliral of the nohieve' 
mcntA of the Indian National CongresH. 
The remarkH Hiiggcst that the CoiigroM 
failed to improve the lot of the people in a 
proper mnimer and sNo failed to uphold the 
independence and sovereignty of the nation 
in full measure. Pravdu did not say that 
the Aovorelgtity of the nation was impaired 
by the action of foreign nations like the 
U. 8. A. and Russia and that China waH 
guilty of forcibly occupying large tracts of 
Indian territory. The Tashkent agreement, 
according to Pakintau’s c.x-foreign minister 
BhuttOj was imposed upon I’^iKtau by 
Russian pruHSure. No doubt the same 
prossure was also put on Judin. The Con¬ 
gress dofiiiitcly ^ost face* by allowing Fakia- 
tau to rctuiu poesoHsion of *'Axad'* Kashmir 
which was Ithe outcome of Anglo-U. S. 
pressure put upon India. China waa also 
thrust upon [iidlabythc secret rnachinatioiiH 
of the same powers, who liked to sec (*hina 
grow militant aud arrogant Tudia lost 
prestige by allowing the rape of Tibet to go 
UQchflIIcnged and by engaging in camaradenc 
with China after she had committed that 
crime against humanity. 'Phe Chinese 
occupation of purts of Ea'^tern India comple¬ 
ted the picture of India's humiliation. The 
Congress also followed a megalomaniac |>olicy 
of economic planning with borrowed money 
which the Congress government spent in an 
economically unsound manner. In this the 
Congress was advised by foreign experts 
among whom the Ru&siati experts were not 
inconsiderable in number and importance. 
Pravda’e criticism tfa<!refore puts the whole 
blame for non-improvoment of the peoples' 
condition and for toleration of foreign in¬ 
roads upon the Indian politicians. In fact 
much of (he blame rests upon the falae 
friends that India ac^juired in the council 
of Nations among whom the Americans, the 
Russians, the British and tho Chinese pre* 
dominated. 


The Chiaeae Situation 

Mao Tse-tung wanted to be a dictator 
of a very comprehensive type. He attemp¬ 
ted to dictate to the 750 million Chinese 
about their actions as well as their thoughts 
an<l feelings. Ills revolutionary thoughts 
embraced all thought about all things. His 
systemati44*d feelings could be projected, at 
least so he believed, upon 750 million Chinese 
hearts in a highly organised manner. He, 
of course, gave directives for all conduct and 
behaviour and left nothing to chaiicc. In 
fact he wanted to make* tho body and soul 
of China A vastly enlarged replica of Mao 
TsMniig. 

Tbc ('hinesc could not take it. They 
wanted to have some thoughts and feelings 
of thrir owu and some freedom to do certain 
things in their own way and aci*ording t(» 
(heir own choice. This Mao thought was 
ideological high trcHSon. For Mao knew 
best whnt and how to think and feel. Me 
also knew in n precise maiinor the bcha- 
vionristic iroplicatioiis of Muo-Marxis( 
phlloHOphy. lie, therefore, resented fix'C 
thinking, uncharted focliiigs and ulterationn 
in his rnle«i of behaviour and conduct, lie 
took up hit work of enforcing discipline, 
first iuftitutionwise ; but soon discovered 
(hat (he ui^ to be free had niiched almost 
every heart and every boinn in (Jiina. lie 
couhl not rely on the police or the army t<» 
read) every individual in that vast country 
in order to reimpose Maoism in a wide and 
genenil manner. That is why the Red 
Guards were brought in, They were young, 
immature and emthusiaatic. Thev could 
make a cult of Maoism nnd cntablisb it 
ruthlessly in every home. But the Red 
Guards, by their over/ealous notivities did 
more ))arm than good to Maoism. People 
rightly thought that youthful hooUgaoisTn 
was no kind of political philosophy. Stam¬ 
peding toddy-boys could hanlly be the 
heralds of a new cult. Even Chinese Com¬ 
munists could see the difference between a 
public nuisaoce and an ideological creation. 

8o, there was further inteDsili cation of 
anti* Mao feel logs. 'Great self-govemiag 
bodies, large institutions, border territorie- 
and various other unite of Mao’s far Hang 
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fimpin began to diipUy of rebellion. 

The CblneBe army refoeed to obey ordert 
here nod there. Red Guards were beaten 
up by workers and peasants in many places, 
and Mao Tse-tung had to rrcUr: hit own 
thoughts, feci logs and rules of conduct 
which had been sacrosanct up \*y that time. 
Nobody knows whether Mao has lost hold 
upon I he Chinese people. There may be 
a strong movement for overthrowing Mao 
Tac-tniig. Or again, Mao may have been 
able to win over the disstdents and rebels 
by giving in to their demands. Thai Mao 
IH now willing to make settlement and 
coinproini'^e the buKis of rehabilitating 
himself and hit injiiicdiate followerK in the 
political arena of the Peoples Republic is 
laiHv nbviouM. ITnw far thcKP HoUlement^ 
will weaken his dictatorship ennnot be 
gauged with any prcci»>ion at the morneut. 
Rut it is certain that Mao Tse-tung will 
come out weaker after the Bed Guard and 
cultural revolution cpi>e)des. When it all 
began Mho was a prophet of a new cult. 
Rut tlm high pricsta of the cult turned out 
to be (jiiitc (^ommnn nud <ibnoxiouf(. Some 
may have absolved the Prophet of any 
i^hare the blauie ; but many have not. 

The Red Gunnl< arc still making tmUy 
and colourful pn>pagauda against boiirgi^ois 
revisioniHts, nininly RiisKians or their 
cnaiturcs and .announcing their tremendous 
victories in all vorts of places. Rut the 
areas adjoining Russian territories have 
sliowu Migns t>r breaking away from Mao's 
dictatorship and the Gcncr«*i) comtmiadriig 
Chinese forces in 'I'ibet is clearly bargaining 
with Mao Tne-tung to settle the terms and 
oonditiona of rveugnising him as the Mip* 
remc overlord of the Peoples Republic of 
China. 

Among the nntneroua ^Vtctonea'' of the 
cultural revolution some were over big 
cities and ports which the foroca of Mho 
I' sO'tung “captnrt“d’* in one way or nnotlicr. 
The capture of Tsingtao was :tnnomu*ed 
about a month ago and it was curried out 
in the same ruatiner as the **(MpturO*' of 
Shanghai, Rhansi and Kiangsi. R. fact it 
was foiiud that even at a much Inter date 
the Port cities and other centres were 


defying Mao Tse-tang. At one stage the 
Red Guards tried to abolish all relfgioae 
including Coofucianiin and wore reported 
to have been spectacularly successful. But 
such ''victories'* lacked confirmation and 
might have been just uproarious demoastra* 
Uons by the Red Guards without any depth 
or fundamental reality attached to then. 
About the same time Red Army units in 
Kiiikiang were warning the Maoists to quit 
that region. The supfxirters of Mao Tse* 
tuiig could do nothing about it. Generally 
speaking the Red Army has not been of any. 
great assintance to the cultural revolution 
Many generals and tO]) politicians of China 
have been engaged in anti-Mao activities 
from time to time, particularly in the dis¬ 
tant lK)rder regioiiH of ('bina. Negotiations 
are earned on v(uiKtant)y with these half- 
rebels bv the leading members of Mao’s 
camp. The sued ess of these nrgotiatioDS 
have never been of any laKtiiig value to 
hlaoists. For th<* bargsining goes on. 
purges go on too. Top nieo have 
been svnt out nod those replacing them 
have not b^^en found fully loyal either. 
TIktc are fnetiouH in the Army, the great 
municipalities, the provinces und so forth. 
The factions are unsUhle and now leader^ 
ships, loyalties and aUiBhces come into 
existence with great frrqurney. All the 
signs of Uung in the melting pot are there. 

Indira Gandhi Hit by Stone 

White addressing a in<*rting of Rhiibaoe- 
.swar last month Mr*. G a ml hi wbh hit by a 
stoue in ht*r face which fr.'ivturod her nassd 
spine. There are seviTal factions in the 
('ongrcHK in Orissa and the stone, throwing 
wa< the e.vprcKsion of s^niiebody’s disagree* 
mrnt with somebody else. .Mrs. Gundhi 
said after lieing hit, ''Jt is a disgrace to 
you, an io<ult not to me but to the country 
'*'1 am agotiixcd over your future and that 
of deQH>cracy.*' The shameless and ill-bred 
types who engaged in stone throwing at 
public mretihfpi, no doubt failed to under* 
stand the rebuke or to feel anv remorse 
for the low crime they hnd eommitted*, 
but the whole ooiiutry was overcome with 
grief and shame nt the coiidu<rt of the per¬ 
petrators of this barbarous crime. In 
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India politics has got linked up with crime 
to a great extetit aud that is why politicians 
have to nib shoulders with crimirmls 
in the noriual course of their political 
work. And if fooic of these criiniimU get 
out of hand from time time one Ims to 
accept that as n noniia) occupational 
hazard ot political work. The olections 
have shown U* whnt wide t'pread extent the 
lower raukM of politinil wru'kcrri engage in 
im person at ion, false voting, Iving and be* 
trayaln. The NtandurdK nf morality an* lower 
among |M>]ltioal wnrkf rn than in any other 
organised bodies ot men und women. t)iie 
may therefore meet the lowest typ<*s of 
criinimklH among iUohc who Hurroinnl the 
leaJcrH of tin? hind. Indian politieal 
workers re^ulni very badly to he relmbdU 
tafed in the moral }>phere and soinc edoits 
abould he nmde right a wav while pet^ple 
remember their doings during the eleeliohs. 

The Radio in India 

liadio hroadeuxting in India is e.ontrvdied 
by the State and is carriid out in a planned 
manner. Kxpcioies are incurred in a rcaaon- 
able manner and the personnel employed are 
well educated ami are seleelrnl by rcferetiee 
to their merit. Vi t, the ijuality of things 
broadcast cannot bo accept(d as anything 
near the best. Much inferior »«tnl1' creep 
.into the prograinmCH due to preferenep being 
given to sO’Calfpd *'mr»dcrti’' fads and funcics. 
The IbOo programiuPH had, for instance20,010 
hours of light vocal music. Much of this 
need not Imve been broadcast at all. The 
reason being the “Modern” claMsIcssTicKs 
of tlie tnuriic. NVhy the people <»f India 
must be forced to listen to the creations of 
utterly incompetent eoniposers is a mystery 
to US. The words, the idoaM and the melo¬ 
dies are mostly stenle from the aesthetic 
point of view and one finds nothing artistic 
ID the stampede of whines that the light 
vocal miiHic mainly coosist of. Apart from 
truly classical music, India c^n ii^aat ot a 
galaxy of great (lopiilnr composers whoso 
songs cun keep the masses entraiu*od if 
Buitoble singers are procured to render the 
Bbajaos, Kawalis, Kirtans, lihatialis, Hauls 
and other varieties of songa. It is admitted¬ 
ly a thing of pride aud glory for any nation 


to have large nniDbera of iospired creative 
artists. Hut any person who can produce a 
new i^ncerneHs in the sphere pseudo musical 
noise can hardly be called a en'ativc artists. 
It U time the Ministry dealing with brond- 
CJisting bec;ime conseioua of its rosponsibi- 
lily to maintain the standards that have 
survived for ao many centuries. 

The Food Front 

Out nf alHiiit r^flO milllun people who 
live in fiidiu appriisimatply 100 millions 
would h<« ton young, too old or too unwell 
to be full eonKinnerK of fi>od. The otUerH 
should rMjuire fofKl in full measure and the 
diet would be tnainlv rice or Ihuir bused. The 
Hour is el whnit, uiilletM, liarh^y, bajra, mal/e 
or jowur. IVople »Uo eat gram in pr;wder 
form I'rwlioh*. Other foml^tnt1 eenuiuiuly 
prefen * d nr** potatoc**, veget;dj|e^, piiUc*, 
milk, h*-h, <gg*<t meat, rjiitx, fugnr, 

gnr, <»iU, ten, collee niid «‘piceK. (retuTslly 
Hpeaking all di<^cnKrions r»| (he problem nf 
fmKj Kup|>fir<« cenlre ronml (he cii/tivntinn 
and supply of rice nnd tlio flour making 
graiu<. 'rhcMo lotallHl to about N.'j million 
tons ill 10<f4*br» acconliiig to the lignn k pub¬ 
lished by the (luvcrnmeiit. Tins figure iip(H*arH 
to be laiiltv an tin* total nreas sown with 
din'ereiit ciops ><1iow an ini|Mis>.ibly low 
yield. The KsKiiiuptiou is tlierefnro that 
owing tn faulty comniuiii(*Htii>iiH in large 
tracU of Indian territory corrent figures are 
never obtained. Food procurement also in 
made from places with good road, mil or 
river conTicclious only. Kven then, working 
on the assumption that the average Indian 
needs about 10 ox of cereals and pulses per 
day to remain alive, the (juanta appear to he 
suflicicnt for ussnnng such aupplicA. If 
however, the actual cultivation is carried 
on properly and irrigation facilities are im¬ 
proved with road connectioos provided to 
alt villager, India can feed a population of 
ITiO luillioiiH without an}* great ditKcuUy. 

Rice is grown in Indi.'i in large ’ enough 
4|iiantltics to feed the nee caters fully with 
a little boosting by dour. The <|uaiitity can 
h<i increased by better irrigation, proper 
choice of se<ii aud improved methods of 
cultivatiou. 'llio Idea that the cities aud Id- 
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dustrial areas miiat be fed wUb imported 
food must be j^ivon up aud procureincut of 

food from within the country eteppcKi up by 
link inf? all villages by good roads. The various 
States of India must stop thinking ab<»iit 
thoir own problems in on exelnsive maiiuer. 

If this sort (»f altitude were oncouragnl» 
India would break up and fi(»me of the SUles 
might oven think of mouo|H»llsing mncli of 
the foreign exchange resources ol tlm coun¬ 
try UH a whole. iieng:ih Kihar, Orissa and 
Assam^ for instance, can control all 

the forrigu cxehangc earned thruigU ex|H>rts 
of Tea, dute, Shellac, Mica, Iron ore and 
certain fon^st pnalnct^. Hnt surely that 
soH <if eeunoruii; i^rgainsaiitin will soon cause 
total disintegration of India. 

Going hack to the fond <|uesii<>u if India 
produced fond grains at tlie rate of ten mds. 
per biglm tui loO inillitni :icr<*s of laud the 
tr>tal of fot>d graliH pnidncod would 
exceed llie present yield by 100 per cent 
riiis would enable u much larger population 
Ut bi* fed at a much Idgher rate than can 
he visnaiUed iii»w. And sneh uu yield is 
‘piito witiiin range of *mr resoun’rA. The 
total <»l all cultivable mmiI in India would 
run to nearly HoO million acres. I'M) millioti 
acros onl of this aoi be rensoimbly uscd for 
cuUieating food grains. Whether the State 
should undertake to carry out the work of 
onltivHtioii entirely or partially U a matter 
which cun bo dincussed au<l set lied. The 
stiite? should orgiiuiso and openile some coJ- 
lectivo farms as well us a few slate owiuhI 
farms. The lutU'r wonhl help to sot up 
stand a nU and also to find onl real costs of 
production in dinercut arcus of India. In 
short the matter of fiuul supply to a large 
population of .oOOibOO ndllion persons ncinl 
not create panic in the heart of persons of 
sound judgment and ability. For, the land 
aroH of fiidiu is siifbciciitly large anJ produc¬ 
tive to make it a fully workable w^heme to 
produce twice as miicU food as we now ob¬ 
tain in a haphazanl manner. 

Choice of a Prime Minister 

Almost half the States of Indio having 
discarded the Congress sa a ruling political 
P^rtyi the queatiou of selecting a leader lor 


the Congress who will assume the Prime 
Ministership of ludia, has become a matter of 
subtle complications. Fur this leader must 
not only carry the conlidence of the party 
loeinberH, but must alsn be the least cause of 
provocation to the non-Congress Governments 
of the »tate». Anyone who will rouse ad¬ 
verse fi^eiings in Bihar, Madras, Kerala, 
W. H^'ngul, Punjab or Orissa, will not be 
suitibtc for the post of Prime Minister how¬ 
ever popular he may be with the members 
of the Uongri'ss. 'J'hc two most pnimiuent 
cnntendcrH lor the Prime Ministership are 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi and Mr. Morarji Oesai. 
Indira U not diHlik<Ki by anyone in tlie 
non-t'nngrCAH slates. Mujurp, on the other 
hand, in disliked by many pi*oplo on ac<5ount 
of hiA cfumrcthui with gold control and ge¬ 
neral obiluracy. It will be u luisUke for 
the I'ongroHH to buck Morarji, hs he is likely 
to destroy what liUle liking the pcoph^ of 
India till I retain for the CongresH. Mr. 
Morarji Desui is coin|iarablc to (hose rare type 
of idealists who ulwaya associate self iin- 
provcinent with hcI I torture. 25omc of these 
people stand on one leg for twelve years aud 
otIuTH lie on a bi*d of nails in order to 
attain >*piritmil perfection. The Judiun na¬ 
tion is seeking progrc'<s and social imj^rove- 
ment Mr. Desai would perhaps prescribe 

a process of ads'auoemcnt which would gua- 
raut»*e the greatest AulVeiing i(» the grealcst 
nuiubi*r. For is the 

sur<‘st w.'iy to .\hl.shit, 'j1ie pruple however 
prefer ways of pn‘gross that Ciiuse the mini- 
muui harass merit. s«'cial disorder, public 
».nf1ering and sacrifice. A program tuc ol self- 
denial iuvolviiig a wide variety of personal 
saeritice might pri»vide soul food for a poli¬ 
tical but could haitlly nnisc cuthusia^ 

in the public! mind. Mr. Desai is really “too 
go<fd for himian natnrx^b’ daily food.” 

Ailudttedly vauiiy is an emotion which 
shoidd be ubjureil, but vanity can be fed by 
wearing coally jewellery us wol) as by dis¬ 
playing oncRcif i»u the political stage. Love 
of political power ia mondly as reprehen¬ 
sible as love of gold ornaments, big cars, 
bouses and money gains. Of ('oursu one 
does not expect any comprehensiveness of 
vision from those who like to co i apart men- 
Ulise virtue to sidt ^tifeir own particular 
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idiosyncncieB aod non-virtuous desires. We 
, do QOt cleariy koow what constitutes eice- 
llence among Congress men. Watching the 
candidates that the Congress put up for 
election, one would search in vain for any 
reeogoieable standards. Yet some Congress 
men are great and very few are not. 
In the circumstances we have nothing definite 
to say about Mr. Morarji Desai. We know 
many Congress groups like him. We also 
know that many members of the public do 
not like bis way of handling the atlairs of 
the country. An administrator should be 
liked by the people of the country. His 
genera] popularity rather than his eminence 
in the CongrrsH camp would therefore decide 
whether he could be a successful ruler of men. 

The Bihar Famine 

Admission of one’s faults is a quality of 
sportsmanship. It is seldom found In |»oliti- 
ciaoi who spccialtRo in finding fault with 
others and in whitewashing their own short* 
cotaiugH. The Congrese rulers of Bihar 
have been slowly driving several inillion in* 
habitants of that province Into dire distress 
bordering on starvatiou since several months. 
Denial of facts took up much of the Bihar 
Ooveroment’s time and relief mensures were 
half-hearted and very limited oa account of 


the technical absence of famine. The pre¬ 
sent positioD is quite incurably bad. It is 
admitted in the Centre that Bihar is facing 
famine conditioos, bat the overall short ^e 
of food supplies is naturally hampering full 
scale aid to this worst adected area. The 
new government in Delhi may be able to 
do something about it, but we have no idea 
what they can do excepting beg for food 
from foreign countries. "J^'ho various State 
Governments, Congress or otherwise, have 
au unavoidable part to pluy in this emer¬ 
gency. They must RatUfy ifieir own popn- 
IhUoij us well as not draw ujron supplies 
that may be required ic Ktop starvation 
deaths in other places. TIiIh cun bo aebie- 
rod only by having swift ull out schemes of 
food growifig in :ifl purls of Judia. The 
Government Depurtments and the (loveni- 
ment oftlchiU are incapable of swift move- 
inent. So that the vurioiiH State Govern¬ 
ments should form public committees of 
capable persons in an area wise manner to 
get this work done quickly. The Ministers 
concerued should aUo mobilise all ))ersf)oaol 
and resources with the help of the general 
public m that the schemes of food growing 
get going at a fikst |iaco. There arc no signs 
however that any such schemes are on the 
work tables of MinUlries. 
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ii foi ulial iJ f> Horlfj. )!rii II K vrry 
llial vir find it ounilnnnlion of lalonl 

itvi} In Mr. Itaillialiiruulf l';il thfrp h84 

a li.i|i|n of rNiraonliiiars lalnil in a wiilo 

firM of rmlravour atnl aHivilv nilh an 

* 

iiiviiirj)»lo iiihrnl> of rltararUn uinrh muik* him 
lltr lojnaikaMo iiaiu ho w.i*. Il Mm* iW\* Jiappv 
iuU'rniiu^^lini^ UiUmiI aii<l inlr^rih whioh conIrU 
lM)|i‘<i Ml larj^rlv lo llio (liittimllvrni^!* of hi^ \ter‘ 
S4>rjal)ly. 

Starting his rarly life in nn rn\ironmeni of 
jtu!ij;oncv, l)i , PnlV oavly sriiooliiig 
(iusuhI lhrnn;:h a M’ru‘> of }>liorks uiul hoi'ks. 
J)urij (;2 luH oarly Uvn> Ik* «*M’n )ia<? lo \td\ h\f* wav 
ihrou^li M’hool for a wink* li\ cnoking foi a mini' 
hiT of nmrlhiiit^ In a market place and then runn* 
in^ far hib : roi»ni mans niiles away. But for 

lii'< urnoinillhiu of fail a^aiiiM tJie |iea\ii>| udd» und 
ki< pA:bkuialc* desire for a wlkol(‘M>nie and coin- 
prehonsivc c<luralfon, |)r, PalV academic* pumuit 
ca-^ily hau* lioen ml jdioH »l a >ery early 
Bui hi> uncoiKjueralile dtrter mi nation to 
roiiaii. Iiciwevcr heavy ihc oilds and in- 
su|)erab)e ihe <ib&<luH('S, uUlmalcly maided him to 
lrium)»h ap;ainst his cripplinj; clrcumslanres and 
lo rise lo a measure of eminence vrhich it is nol 
given lo mamy lo atluin in ihis life. 

Tlierc' is no douhl (hat his inherent inUdler* 
lual brilliance enuhled him, in Urge measure, to 
do so. Even u early as when he appeared at 
2 


what ihcn kinoMi as (he Junior Scholarship 
Ksaminalion. he was uLle lo hag a ^scholarship 

whiih, in large iikca»iiie, eiudded him to reject 
hi^ Family^ widie> lo jiut him into something 
which nouid yield him u mocleM living and <^rry 
on unlii he sal for the Fnlrunce Kicaniinaliim of 
(he foik ulln I niNeDtity . Then fiom the Entrance 
lo (he he atlained very di'>tinguished push 

lions al every Lnivcrniy k'xaininatiorii earning 
>elii>lar>hi}H all I he way ihrongh. While studying 
for hiK M. S. degree at ihe IVeHclency (!oU«ge* 
('uleuil.i. Mr. Pal nl^Mi eompleUtl the law degree 
rour<*<' of (lie I niversily. 

Bui il wav iiol until some elev'rn vears later 

4 

lhal Dr. Badlialdnodo Pal beriouslv thought oboul 
praeiKiiig law at llie bar. He to«>k his M.A. 
degrer in Malhemulies. having stood (irsl in the 
fiivt eUss at the eNutninaiionv and joined the 
Cily (icdlege in Mynieiiviiigh. how knemn as the 
Ananda Mohuii (College, u)* a jimior lecturer in 
Malhenialicv. He ronliuucd to teach in this 
College with a great dcral of distint'lion for the 
next eleven vears. 

Wlifli may have led Dr. TjI after eleven 
long years in the tcaehuig profoviini Xo leave his 
(olUge class rooniv for the <*rowded and noisy 
(ourt r(K>in foi p^aeli^ing law din's not ap(>ear to 
1)0 Vi n ck'ar uidew tl wa* the fnci lhal, in the 
ineanwhilp. he had also acquired Ihe degree of 
M.L. 1 Mavirr of l.avvi from llu* Calcutta Kni* 
vmity and was (he stsfuid mao among the 
I mv**r^iiy pcluilar)* lo have earned this distinc* 
ti«.n. The pres<*nl wrlkT had once asked this 
qu(*?tion hut waf voudisafed ni» clear answer. 
As a junior kiiun*r and, lalcr, as the $ 4 *uior 
Professor of Mulhemalics ut the Myincnsingh 
<'i*y College. Dr. Pal was held in high esteem 
h> his colleagues and commanded both the 
respeet and the affection of his pupils. He was 
very popular and was known lo have been in- 
limalely associated with most of the students' 
extra-curricular activities. When, therefore, he 
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uldmately left hU college for tbe bu»y outer 
world, ii wQA naturally a wrench both lo himself 
and to those with whom lie bad for so long been 
intimate ly associated < 

From leaching inalhc.ics to practising law 
waa apparently soiiKHliing nf a sea change. j)r. 
Pal countcreil the 4|uestion with a rharaclerislic 
twinkle around his lip» and said Ihal law uiid 
mathematies were not so different after all. If 
law was ayst»*mallze4l c<imm(m sense, malhvmalics 
was only a digital cxpresKinn of {iindamenlal 
logic. Put c(»mmun M tise would }>e reduced Ut 
Utter nc>n«cnsi‘ if it was nr»t founded upon logic. 

Soon after lie joined the pracfisi* of law*. 
Dr. Pnl lieguu to give evidence of his eslra* 
ordinary ahilitic^ in the fiehl. He was not 
merely a Mry talented advocate. hU |H>werw of 
legal analysis wrie cquall) acute and slraight 
forward. Ii was imL surprising, iherefon*, ihnl 
unlike iii<»st (d Ids fellow' practitioners at ilie bar. 
he hardly had to paticiilly and paiii*iMakinuK 
pursue the tOusive goddevs of sum'ss through a 
lung priind of hearldireakiiig apprei(tlt'e«hip. 
Success appcariNl, on the contrary, to haxe pursunl 
and followed him wilh a relentless steadfus(ii«'» 
which was something quite unusual in the prrw 
fession. Within a very short while after joining 
the bar, therefore, Dr. Radbahinode Pol wa.s 
able to rise to the very lop of the profession anil 
begin to command a practi.se which was the envy 
of many of hit already well eviabUshed and 
senior colleagues. 

Apart from his very large and lucrctive 
practise at the bar, Dr. Pal also earned a great 
deal of distinction in the scholastic and the 
academic fields. He was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Law by the CalcuMa University. He 
was also invited by the University to Helix er the 
Tagore l^w lectures not once, hut on three 
different occasions,—the only person, sn far, 
tc have l)een so honoured. He contributed many 
very ihouglitful and proviK^ative articles to many 
journals and ])eriodicaU. He was appointed a 
consultant by the Goveminent of India to advise, 
them on the amend niitnt of the laws of incuroe 
lax. Kis was a long and distinguisheil chore of 
achievementa in many fields of endeavour. 

But the most distinguished item of achieve* 
ment in a career of long chains of very dutinc* 
live accomplish menu was to have come to him 
jnuch kter. When tflor the second world war, 


the conquering Allies set up s Wti Crimea 
t'ommission to deal with those alleged to have 
been guilty of war crimes among the Axis leaders 
lie wa« apjiomled lo tlie panel of judges const! 
tuling tlie Fur Eastern War (Time»> Court in Tokyo. 
As u lawyer and juris; Dr. Pal always held thal 
the law must always jrmain a dispassionate and 
uninxolvi'd urldlcr of faits ami must di»()enbi* 
ju»;irc wiili aliwdule imparliality and fairness. 
The pr<M'ess of ilw law ami the administration 
of ju^ti('e iiiuri always Im* informed by absolute 
inl.gri'y : it caniioi afford u» or even superficial!) 
upfN'ar to \h‘ vindictive. 

To a man Hi:h .x^uch un imtluok upon tin* 
saiuli ) i.f till* Irgal process and the admimstru* 
lion <«f justhr, tht* war trials in KurojK* inusi 
uhrad) haw smacked of ohvioup vindictiveness 
againsl the fallen enetiiv, He could mil have ex 
pii'tcd ihiiigft to have biTo much diirereiit in 
their motivations and procrssi*s in the Tokyo 
llieutre of war trials either. Dr. Pafs ncr«}itaiier 
of hi.s appointriiciii to the Tokyo War Court, then** 
fore, ap|M*uMHl lo mans who jiresuimHi lo know 
hiiM W(*l], jis sonirlhirig a little shiK’kjug. N<it a 
few were pnmr to prejudge Dr. Pal that for the 
sake of the internalional glamour uflaehiiig to 
the Mpimintnietih he w{*s jirepareil lo throw \n 
the hoard lus hash* losallh's to law and juslin*.. 
Ohxjously they hud no adequa'e apprehension 
of the mettle that went to the making of Dr. 
Kadbahinoile PaPs ('haraclcr. 

His activities on the Tokyo bench soon, 
enough proved that he was not the man wlnr 
would agree, whatever ihe inducement, to give up 
his ba.*'ic judh*ial imporlialily and probity. He; 
wrote a voluminous dissenting judgment on the 
Ttikyu trials. He dis('usKcd and sifted evidenn" 
wilh a rare sense of responsibility and an’ 
adroitness which has reldom Iwn rivalled in 
If^al history and proved—conclusively and con*, 
vincingly—lhat whatever the measure of respon*; 
slbjliiy of the Jajianese leaders who were being 
arraigned I tv fore Ihe court, the most dastardh 
crime in the entire history of the war—a crinf* 
not merely against the Japanese people hul 
really against the whole human race—was boili 
wantonly and delibrately committed by Presideol 
Truman of the U.S.A. and his team of Pantag^^n 
advisers. He proved with the help of fa4’l> 
before the court, and which were confirmed 
the most meticuloiu and careful that tbare 
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cuald h$ye been no pretext wWever for deto* 
naCing devastating nuclear bombs over Japanese 
^uiI as a necrs><ary drier rant to c(»mpel the end 
of hostililjes ; it was on record that the Japanese 
(iovernineril had sioHi the Allies, through the 
oeulral diploiriulic chaniirls nminlained by 
SMiir.erlund, f<»r truiT terms fur thi* rnd of 
hostiljlica mitie ihnn tw'o weeks lK‘f(»re the l*.S. 
wnnlonly iiueleardiomhed and lliro- 

diiina ; it oas further on record, a< in 

fir, I'al's dh<entin|' judgment, that (HWrsd 
.M'''\rlliur, the L.S. Supreme (!oimnaiidar in ih* 
hat Fat cm lltealrt' of war stidilH>riil« objn ltnt 
lo die fictoripiori of nuclear bonilM on JapaiicM* 
ntW n*' the Japaac»‘c to;M»riinH'rirs n^inr'.l-. for 
lirjci* Id ms had aheadv (>ecn comniuidcattHl to 
die Aifnd CdoeiiuucnK throiii:li neutral Swi<4 
llploniulie rJianncU: l»iit Truman and hi< 
iNntagon aihi^crs i;^in»rMl th*>e \ery valid 
oldof'douf. Itr.aii^e tfies ujiilcd a tc'tina croiiml 
for lltcir mwU tlevcl(»jM‘4l almriic aiseiial and. 
vdial Itoiier listing guiund could one de*ire thuri 
the counir'. of an alrt'Oth xirlu:dlv vaiiifui-fn'il 
ami htiieldcd |H*o|»le who had Ihtii " 11110 .* lor 
Icnos nl an aniinliit* ! 

A)| liic e Dr. I'al i»ieorf»or.r<*d in h:*^ 
Ids'oric di'.^.r niii nt judgmciii wlinh fia« .•me> 
I'liiuo lo \h' a*‘»T[»led as da* xtiv iiiocM id judicial 
piohil) and coniagt*. And it mu'.! h:iM* culled 
for a greal tlcal of cmjru:-e and fcailcs-irs- to 
iWIver a jijcl'rnienl of this nature. India wa* 

'*1 a de|>t'iMlcae> of llillain. one of iho llm*e 
Alti*'s and an impoilunl juirtieipani in tin* War 
f.rmics (aunin!si*iori. Tlic rrsull xif I'r. Fals 
judgmenl was, inevitaidx, lo have held up to 
jKildir Hdh'ule I hi* War Oiiiu>* (oinumsioti and 
lo espoM^ till* bolloxv miK'kery of the war trials, 
facts which were not likely to have )dease<l our 
ihe lh<n Rri!iih masters. Bui lo a man of 
the late Dr. Uadhahinode I’alV integrity tliese 
were wholly irrelexanl com ideralions where the 
)>i*04*e3M> of the hnv and the administration uf 
justice aivording to law and with complete 
iinpardnlilv imd fairoef*^, were eoncerned. 

'fhis historic judgnv'nt which, apart from 
firmly establishing the image <if Dc. Badha* 
hiiinde Pul as a jiirUl of rare arunu*n. integrity 
And fearlessness on n world platftxrm. brought 
Him a world reputatiin as ti legal taler.I of un* 
usual attainment. It was soon enough that bis 
TiiTtit came up for coniidetatioo for appointment 


to the International Court of Justice in the 
Hague. It was unanimousiy endorsed by ali the 
concerned CovernnienU and Dr. Radbabinode 
Pal s foot was firmly jilanled on the soil ojE 
internalional jurisprudence. In the meanwhile 
India had at<aiiied indepciideiice, and (luestions 
of n'prescnlation <in many very important 
internal ional forums and organs had to be 
vcthiu^ly runsiilcrcd. One such organ was the 
liiteuiatiunal }..aw (lonimifsioii ; Dr. Pal's name 
was |iro|4osrf] and sponsored by the Government 
of India and he was unanimousK elected to this 
w'cHd (.ody Ilf noted juiists and legal luminaries. 
After his lii'.r term im the Commission, the 
(ojvenuriuil of India rlld not. for reasons un* 
kitiiwn hut whifli can jirohahty he r|uile accurate- 
l> guf‘-HHl. propt^M* him for aimthrr tcrni. Since 
Jmlc|K*rMlci:tv Dr. I*al had Lis*ri a rather severe 
snd (<lenfli*s> clitic of the policies and actions 
of the Ci.iigit*^- Coverrimcnt aiicH it is possible, 
h*’ n .IX li.ixe in<'urr(*d their displeasure on this 
of'iHtimt. Whuirver the rrasun, he was not 
(M’cp(»^d for a M’cond term on the International 
i^i«x Cotnmh«ion and the (^vemmmt of India 
pro|«wc<l, insicad. the name (d Sir Muhammad 
/ad.irollu of PakKtan in his place. But Dr. 

naii'C xxo« nl-o profn^sed dutiiig the same 
icirn nr>t hx Indio, hut hx another (hivcrnment 
.mrl h. XI :> re>cti*<*icd once again by a marginal 
* or* *. On t his <m*c a * i cii the 1 «i xx* Co mmlsslon 

hhii i!*' cliitiiman. He was o^rlrcled for 
.1 third l«Toi later, the nnU nmn to have been 
-n ^h' frc.uM.ed hv the Ccimnxi«f*on jmx far. again 
hx'iii fpi*morcd not by India hut by 
aiiolli er ( ka erii i ne:i t. 

Afl'*i his tbiicl lt*inx on the inicrnational 
l.a*.r CcmnihMoii ha*I been com|»icted. Dr. 
Badhabitculc P.d e.mic Iwk home permanently 
and tci the pr.etiM' of laxx* in the Caleutta High 
(aiurl l^mg uh-enrt from tin* country when he 
was enable lo look afler bU < lients bad. hoxxever, 

I aU"I'll s(*rMMi» er«i»ion in ibe sire c»f liis practise 
and he found liiins<*lf in eomparatholy straitened 

fhxfttxciai rirram«(an<'f'«. IIU xrr\' largp And 
luetClive ns well .*is Kuig e.Mablished praclUc had 
.icnuinnl uroumi him a very large hody, of 
d;iiendenls. Su<h was the choracter of the man 
(Ini his comparati\*i*ly redut'ed finamrs not with* 
standing, he never for a moment thought of 
throwing overboard bii numerous dependents 
most of whom had no more than a very* tenuous 
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'ultimately left hU college for the busy outer 
world, it was naturally a wrench both to hiruself 
and to those with whom he had for so long been 
intimately associated. 

From leaching inalhe:ics to pra(i)slng law 
was apparently something ol a sea change. J)r. 
Pal countered the ijueslioD with a characteristic 
twinkle ai'ounti his lips aii<i said that law* and 
mathemalics were not so di^en^nt after all. If 
law was sysiemaliscd common sens«% muthcmalics 
was only a digital expression of fundamcnlal 
logic. Dut common sinse would reduc'd lo 
utter nonsense if it was not founded upon logie. 

Soon after he joined the practise of law, 
Dr. Pal hegoQ lo give evidence of his extra* 
ordinary ahilities in the held, lie w'as not 
merely a very talented advocate, his powers of 
legal analysis were equally acute and straight 
forward. It was not suq>rising. therefore, that 
unlike most of hU fellow practitioners at the bar. 
he hardly had to |»nliontly and paiii'Slakingly 
pursue the elusive goddess of sueem through a 
long period <d lieart*hreaking appreiitux'^hip. 
Success appearrfl, t»n tlie contrary, to have pursuetl 
and followed him with a relentI ivh sleadfostne.'s'^ 
which was sumclhing quite unusual in the pro* 
fession. Within a very short while after joining 
the bar, therefore, Dr. lladhabinode Pal was 
4.b]e lo rise to the very top of the profeseiem and 
. begin to command a practise which w*as the envy 
of many of his already well established and 
senior colleagues. 

Apart from his very large and lurretive 
practise at the bar, Dr. Pal also earned a great 
deal of distinction in the scholastic and the 
academic fields, lie was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Law by the Calcutta University. He 
was also invited by the University to deliver the 
Tagore Law lectures not once, hut on three 
different occasions,—the only person, so far, 
to have been so honoured. He contributed many 
very thoughtful and provocative articles to many 
journals and periodicals. He was appointed a 
consultant by the Government of India to advise 
them on the amendment of the laws of income 
lav. His was a long and distinguished chore of 
achievements m many fields of endeavour. 

But the most distinguished item of achieve' 
ment in a career of long chains of very dislinc- 
liva aooomplishmenU was to have come to him 
mtieh ktar. Whe& after At secend world war, 


the conquering Allies set up a War Crimai 
Commicsion to deal with those alleged to have 
been guilty of war crimes among the Axis leaders 
he was ap{M>inted to the panel of judges consti* 
luting the Far Eastern War Crimes Court In Tokyo. 
As ji lawyer and jurist Dr. Pa) always held that 
the law must always remain a dispassionate and 
uiiinvolvod arbiter of facts and must dispense 
justice with alWuie lin{iariiality and fairness. 
The pMicess of llic law and the administration 
of jusliee must always In* infurmed by absolute 
lilt, griiy ; it cannot afford lo or even sujierficially 
BppiMr to be vindictive. 

To a imin wi!h such an outlook upon the 
sauHi'y of ihc legal piocrc^s and the adminislra* 
lion of justiiv, the war trials in Luroj>c must 
already have smacked of obvious vhdiclivenesr 
agahifl the fallen riieniy. He could not liave ex- 
things to ha\u hwn much different in 
their iiiofivations and processes in the Tokyo 
ihealn* of war trials cither. Dr. Pal's acceptance 
(d Ins ap(K)iiilinent lo the 'I okyo War Cnurh there¬ 
fore, Mp|M*3i'cil lo many who pri*sumcd lo know 
him well, us >ormihing a little sh<»ckirig. Not a 
few wein prone to prejudge Dr. Pal lhat for the 
sake id ihe international glamour attaching lo. 
ihc appoijilmi*ni. he was prepared to throw by 
the Uiard his husir loyalties to law and justice. 
Obviously I bey had no adequate apprehension^ 
of ihe mettle that went lo the making of Dr.; 
Hadbabinode PalV character. { 

His acUvities on the Tokyo bench soon' 
enough proved that he was not the man who| 
would agree, whatever the inducement, lo give U)) 
Ills basic judicial impartiality and probity. Nr 
wrote a voluminous dissenting judgment on the 
Tok>o trials. He discussed and sifted evidence 
with a rare sense; of responsibility and an 
adroitness which has seldom been rivalled in 
legal history and proved—conclusively and con¬ 
vincingly—lhat whatever the measure of respon¬ 
sibility of the Japanese leaders who were being 
arraigned before the court, ihe most dastardb 

crime in the entire history of the war-—a 
not merely against the Japanese people but. 
really against the whole human race—was both; 
wantonly and delibrately committed by President! 
Truman of the U.S.A. and his team of Pentagon 
advisers. He proved with the help of fact'll 
before the court, and which were confirmed gftcr 
the moat matkulotts and carafol aUtiaf, tluH 
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cuiiM htre bm DO pretext whatever for deto* 
noting devafttaCing nuclear bomba over Japanese 
soil aa a nece^ary delerrant to compel the end 
of hoatjliHes ; it was on record that ihe Japanese 
Govcmmiuil had sued the Allies, through the 
neutral di|ilomatic channels maintained hy 
Swjiaerland, ftir Inicc ferms far the md of 
hosliiirics more than tHo >vet*ks before the L .S. 
w ant on ly ii uclenr-bom bed N a pa ••n k i and H i m* 
rhima \ it wa^ further on ret urd, as averred in 
Dr. \*a\\ <li^«^entinp; judgment, tlial (Irneral 
McArthur, the V.S, Supri’mc ('ommiind.^r in fli* 
Var KasVrn theatre of nar «1ubiK»rnl,« ohjcctnl 
lo the <l<*|ofiaii(»ii of nuclear br»mW on J«ipaTU'i>e 
^^il ns the Jupanct^e (hniTinneiirs rc‘|iir?u for 
Iriuv U rms h:id niread) been communirnlisl lo 
the \lli«*d (bivcuiineiils tlirouph neutral Swi^^ 
.{iplomatie cdianneU ; but Trutuun nml his 
fVnIapon aiiviser^ i^novrcl th>*M* verv valid 
ohjcc'ious bn au'c Ihcs anted a le>tinp p round 
for ihcir nrul) d(*\f!o;H'd altnnir arx'nal and. 
nlial licller tolinp pround could one dedrr than 
the country of an alnnidv vlrlun^ly van4]U)sh«'(J 
and hinnldefl |>e«»|ile nho had InTn eulne foi 
lcrm>* of an arnd>lir<* I 

All llie^'C Or. I\il iricMrpcna'Ofl in hi«> 
hU’oric dUMiithnl juilpninil nliich has sIihs* 
cotnc to In* ;iroi*|ircd uk die \t r> nicrirl of 
iirohih ami rourape, /Xrid it rnu«t have called 
W a preat deal of eriurajjc and fearhwrn''* to 
(lethnr a judguieiil of thia nature. India 
M t u ile|inidc!u y <i{ llriUiiii^ tine of ihc ihrei* 
Aliks and an ini port ant purtlcipani in the War 
(irimes Comnussjon. The rehult of l^r. Par? 
.judgment was, ImAilablv, lo have held up to 
jmhlic. ridicule I he \^ ar drinte?*' (*.timmijs*%ion and 
to expose the hollinv mot'kery of the u*ar trials. 
faelH which were not likely to have pleased our 
the then British masters. But lo a man of 
like late Dr, Hadhabimvdc Pal’s Inlegrily these 
were wholly Irrelevant com ide radons where I he 
priKcss uf the law and the administration of 
justice according to law and with coinplcle 
tmpaillsUlv and fairness, were e^^ncemed. 

This historic judgment which, apart from 
firmly oatahlishing the image of Dr. Radha* 
binodc Pol as a jurist of rare acumen, integrity 
and fearlessness on a world platform, brought 
him fl world reputatiin as a legal talent of un* 
usual altaiiunent. It was soon enough that bis 
name came up for consideration for appointment 


to the International Court of Justice in the 
Hague. It was unsnimously endorsed by all the 
concerned Governments and Dr. Radhabinode 
Pal's fool was firmly planted on the soil cf 
international jurisprudern'C, In the meanwhile 
India had aPuined In dependence, and questions 
of representation on many very important 
miernational forums and organs had to be 
seui>u‘ly considrml. One such organ was the 
Inicinalional loiw Ccimmi«eion ; Dr. PaPs name 
was propo«rd and ^po^s<lred hy the Government 
of India and he was unanlmou!*ly elected to this 
world l)ofl> of noted jurlsis und legal luminaries. 
After his firM term on the Commission, the 
Govfrr.MM nt of Imlia did not, for reasons un¬ 
known hut which ean probably be quite accurate¬ 
ly gue^Mnl, projHise him for anutlier term. Since 
Int|r|K*iidcnre Dr. Pol bad been a rather severe 
nud nbmlle^A ciilic of the policies and actiona 
<»f the Congre-s Governnient and, it Is possible, 
h“ n.av have iiicurri'd their displeasure on this 
aiiHiuiil. Whatever the reason, he was not 
prc|K»?.nl for a mkouH term tm the International 
f.,iH t\>nimission and the Government of India 
propo^*fl. ihelead, the name of Sir Muhammad 
XafTiirulla of Pakistan in hie place. But Dr. 

tiuMu MU'* «i!-o proposed during the same 
(<*rm >u«l bv Imlia, iuit liy another Government 
end h: wa> re*clrrtcd <»nre again hy a marginal 
'«4e. On tills (H*('a«ivn the I .aw Commission 
cH'ted hUn l!« chairman. He was reelected for 
a third Vnn laier, the only man to have been 
Hi dkiin*. ukhni by ibe Commisston s(» far, again 
ha* irg I'cen ;pt»iiM»re<l not l>y India hut by 
another Government. 

After h\s third term on the International 
1 aw f!onmiw«M*n Intel been completed, Dr. 
Iladhabiruide Pal ramc bark home permanently 
and to ihe piarijH* of law in the Calcutta High 
Court. Pciig oliM‘nre from (he country when he 
wn« unal>lit lo bmk after his clients bad. however, 
iau-e«l s«'rio(i« ero>jon in the ;>izL' nl his practise 
and he found hiin*clf in eom})arativelv straitened 
finmioiul rircum?*tanree. Hi* very Urge and 
larr.*tive as well a< long established prarllse had 
aequln*<l around him o very large body, of 
dependents. Su<h was the eharaeler of the man 
that his romparaHvely reduced finances notwith¬ 
standing, he never for a moment thought of 
throwing overboard his numerous dependents 
most of whom had no more than a very tenuous 
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and illusive call upon Ids getkerosity. With a The Jlfodern Review, He conceived ihe nile of 


reduced income he had also to meet large 
accumulated arrears of his own income tax dues. 
What he did to reconcile these conflicting claims 
was, perhaps, equally characteristic of the man. 
He sold his very large house in North Calcutta, 
paid off all his debts and sliifted to a rented 
buil<Ung in the Southern suburbs of the metro* 
polis. 

As has already l>een noted, except for once 
proposing him for a seat on ihe InleHnalional 
Law Comm i RSI on, the Govemmeiil of India did 
never think of according any public recognition 
lo Dr. I’als services to the nation. Jt was at 
the fag'eikd of liis life that they seem to have 
belatedly awakened to a sense of their rcsp<»nsi* 
bilities iti this behalf and appointed him a 
National Professor of Law. Unfortunately it 
was about this time thot his health suffered a 
serious breakdown from which, alas, he was 
never aguin destined to fully recover. Only two 
months before his death be had long discussions 
with the present writer when he expressed bis 
desire, when he had fully recovered his health, 
to work on the concept of law as the foundation 
of a democratic society and even promised some 
contributions on the subject to the columns of 


law—based on the fundamental ethics of social 
living and not merely as an instrument of 
administrative expediency—as the bedrock of 
a democratic polity and was working to present 
the subject to his pc<«ple in its appropriate 
bistorUal, ethical and social nmtext. It might 
eas<il> have been, when com]deled, his inielleetual 
mognuvn opun. Uufuriunaloly that callous but 
immutable arbiter of oil things, Time, docterd 
that it would not lN^ 

A gn'ot man, f>olli Intel lo<1ually and 
murally, Dr. Kudhabiiic»dc Pul, in bis p<‘r»onal 
relations wav an epilume of siinplM'iU. Vanity 
wa« as foreign to his nature a^ o^teTiialion of 
any kind was hateful to liijn. Tc know him 
was both to bivr and reTifaTl him and be hud 
lhal utiijsual knack of bringing liimsdf down 
to the level of bis auditors t^hicb a I once made 
him (heir eto^esi ki minion and friend. 

It is foolish lo lann^nl Ids jusslng ullhougli 
it is but natural lo feet Ilia: had he Ihu'ii spared 
tt Hllie longer there might have been o great 
deal more that he might have left behind for 
posterity. All that we can and should endeavoin 
to do now u to evaluate and pivserve what hr 
has already left bc'lund for bis forbears. 


SCIENCE AND REUGION 

DABBARA SINGH 


For his life and living, which are Ira- 
portani matters for h'm, man has had the 
most serious concern, and they have engaged 
his attenlion Irom the dawn of his consci- 
ousnes:>. H’s ideas went on changing accord¬ 
ing to his information, knowledge, needs 
and aspirations. He has been propounding 
theories, establishing princ'plcs and general* 
js'ng. but impcrfoct;ons have always been 
there, and despite his stubbornness and 
hcyllancy, gradually new theories were 
suggested. One cannot say that the final 
word wUl ever l)c said. 

Man so cm to hove started his way of 
living as follows. In the beginning man 
was very weak and helpless. >le was full of 
fear and t'midity. His insignificance 
against the vast and powerful forces of 
nature had an effect on his mind. He con¬ 
ceived the supernatural and was afraid of 
the phenomena of fire, storm, thunder, sun, 
earthquake, d'Sease, drought and femine. 
lie sUtricd worshipping or bowing to these 
phenomena, begging mercy of them. This 
gave r\so to godis whom man was to wor* 
sh p to appease them. Ho was also afraid 
of venomous creatures like snakes and 
lizards. Dead bodies «'jnd wildernesses 
were also the cause of fear for man and he 
adopted the figment of spirits. Then the 
noble feelings of revealing facts and helping 
others in adversity, and not misappropriat¬ 
ing others possessions produced in him the 
idea of truth, charity and follow feelings. 

Thus in the mind of man dawned the 
sense divinity or sp’ritualism. This gave 
Tise to tenets of noble living, as thou shall 
not toll lie, steal, deceive, harm, commit 
adultery, and possess greed but show kind¬ 
ness, mercy and fellow-feelings, give charity 
and respect others' feelings. This formed 
man's religion or dharma upon which he 
laid emphasis. 


These noble tenets of religion, coupled 
with the use and fear of supernaturalness 
gave rise to many gods and goddesses or 
deities. These deities regulated the life of 
man without the help of governmental 
force. Thus a man could be d ssuaded from 
stealing and robbing and committing 
murder and adultery, not only by criminal 
Jaws but by inner urges too, and he could 
be rewarded for good actions not only by 
government but by gods and goddesses too. 

These deities were more or less local 
imaginations and later on they were ex- 
halted and unified and endowed with special 
powers; some were given the power of 
creation, some of destruction, some of main* 
tenance, some of wealth, some strength, 
some knowledge, and so on. Accordingly 
deitfes like the Brahma, the creator, Shiv, the 
destroyer, and Vishnu, the sustainer, and 
goddesses like Durga of power. Kali of 
mfght, Saraswati of learning, Lakshmi of 
wealth, Minerva of learning, etc, came to 
be worshipped. 

The process did not stop here*. A still 
higher power, a coordinating head, or the 
supreme being, the fountainhead of all 
qualities of the deities and gods and god¬ 
desses was conceived, and God was the 
result. There was to be one God, who was 
imagined as Eternal and Primal, the Creator 
the Destroyer and OmniiKilant and Omni¬ 
present. This is the culmination of man's 
imagination or conception and this is how 
God was ‘discovered’, and now all civil’sod 
countries and peoples believe in One God 
and worship him. It is th^s God who now 
guides, inspires and frightens and keeps 
man on the right track, without any police 
force. Thus to regulate h's conduct man has 
two ways; one of compulsion and the other 
of inner urges. Under the former he ha^ 
made laws which inflict punishment foi 
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delinquency and to enforce them govern* 
ment was formed, which had force and 
demanded obedience. Under the latter 
method of inner urges an appeal had to 
be made in the name of God and a sense 
of moral duty to society a;^ well as to indU 
vidua la, and this method proved very 
effective. Whether imagined or discovered, 
God has proved a mi:?hly force in preserve 
the mcral tone of soc’oly and individuals. 
In the absence of God the law c;f the land 
alone will come, but th® same cannot be so 
effective. It will limp and fall down. God 
hence should take precedence os’or law and 
Is immeasurably superior to it. God mean.^ 
voluntary compulsion to act rightly for the 
sake of society as well a^ individuals. 

This even was not considered enough. 
God became more powerful and beyond the 
reach and conception of man. He was 
taken as absoulto truth and final*ty, and 
the arbiter of man’s destiny. Man took him- 
self too on a higher piano, thinking and 
wishing that, with h*s death all his attain¬ 
ments should no( be lost. He considered 
himself as a part of that external Being, 
having Soul which knows no death, and 
after his death the Soul rejoins God from 
whom it had temporarily parted, at the 
time of his birth. This soul seeks to enable 
him to preserve h'mself though without 
the earthly possessions, and gives him san¬ 
ctity over other forms of life. 

Along side of it, with the increase of popu¬ 
lation and the number of clans and tribes 
God came to be worshipped in different 
ways and the stress was laid by great men 
called Avtars and Prophet^ who inter* 
preted God differently and appropriated. 
Him to themselves. Society was asso¬ 
ciated wfth God and different societies 
would worship Him in different W’ays, and 
they adopted d'etinctive marks as some 
wore Janeoo, a sacred thread, some wor¬ 
shipped idols, some enforced circumcision 
and tome kept long ha'r and discarded 
clnthea, some Insisted on renunciation and 
AJslmia and lo on. This leemt to have been 


done with the motive of making God more 
personal and close to man. Another thing 
that happened w ih religion b that God be¬ 
came associated with knowledge and it be¬ 
came a part religion to believe in natural 
fhcnc.mena cf b'rth and death, creation of 
life, r’se and fall of day, movement of 
planets, cccurrenco of eclipses and earth¬ 
quakes, etc. in a particular manner. Tl)it 
.started confld about God and clash among 
roli^ons. T.hs rc.snltcd in detericrat’on of 
rekgien. relig’OUs intolerance, and per 5 ecu- 
ticn, and in the name of religion and God 
many horrible a tree it* cs have been committ¬ 
ed. so much so that men have been burnt 
olive, flayed abve, sawn .^nd cut into 
mince-mc'it, mounted on the cross and 
bricked alive and done to death in several 
ether ways, wHhout anv remorse and ro- 
pre(. The history is replete with examples 
from all countries. 

II 

But with the advancement of icionlific 
knowtenige realiVcs about the natural 
phenomena apj.H'urcil before the man, and 
hvj v-'ews che.ngt'd. .\s rcientinc knowledge 
js common sense, any correct and verified 
jnfoimution, though at present not the ulLi¬ 
ma le reality, man is more |•kely to believe 
it. Jt is difficult now lo bel’ovc that the 
earth is flat and is rcal'ng on the horns of a 
bull, the sun nu>ves around the earth, the 
floods, thunderstorms, earthquakes and 
epidemics are the result of God’s wrath, 
God controls the destiny of men, h’s days 
are numbered and there is anything like 
heaven and hell, and so on. It is also diffi¬ 
cult to believe that in the sun God's 
and might work. He controls brtth and 
death, and man’s will and determination to 
do good or bad. 

It is equally difficult to conceive that 
God control the movement of earth and 
planets and maintains the order of the* 
Universe and the moment His will vanishes 
there will be chaos. 
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Science has enabled man to analyse and 
remove his fear of fire, earthquake, eclipse, 
tides, etc, as he can explain them and has 
learnt huw to control the forces of nature 
as disease, Hood, drought, famine and so on. 
AdjnMted there is a large and a very large 
number of phenomena that man has as yet 
neither been able to explain nor muster, 
but this is no triumph of rcl'ghm or defeat 
cf science. Scientific investigation on 
and new dijcoverier arc made aiul num*s 
understanding improves and control 

over nature goes on tightening. Is it n small 
thing that man now cun move about 'n ilic 
air, control the course of rivers, ho moss I ho 
aU^mic energy, listen to und sec h's friend 
even if he )^e fur oway, in no tune, and find 
what lying at the bosom of the sea. 
Science is resolving the niy si erics of nature 
and will continue to dn. and kno\\s no 
limitations. But even it tlicrc le any, hnmati 
u/nd now cannot hnd satisfuclivn in 'un¬ 
knowable' and will work more and strive 
harder to overcome difficu)i;e,s. In brief, 
man now Is after knowledge and in forma- 
lien wliich can stand the lest of his reason 
and be verihod by observation. Herc*n lias 
now come the conflict between science and 
relig'on. 

Science is verified information, religion 
is imagination and dogmatism. Sc’icnce 
is common sense whereas religion is myth 
and emotion. Science is reality and finality 
whereas religion is stagnation and indoctr> 
nat’on. Science hence is a natural urge 
whereas religion is mental and si>cial 
compulsion. Sc’ence satisfies within a 
limited region, the immensely important 
human need fur comprehension. It there¬ 
fore that science is becoming more and 
more important and popular whereas reli¬ 
gion 28 fast losing its hold. 

But the purpose of religion and its 
utility should not be forgotten. It haA done 
and 1$ capable of doing wonderful things. 
In purposefulness science actually fails and 
religion transcends. Science only wishes 
to latow for the sake of knowledge and the 


scicnt'iic discoveries may benefit the world, 
but the scientists do not pursue with any 
humanist c need. Religion on the other hand 
does appear to have come in for human 
gL'ud. Science dues not attach any import* 
anve to vahic but stops at explanation of 
phy.> cul und material phenomena. Science 
.,nly gtvcs structure and never the aim and 
puipusc of that structure. Einstein goes 
so mr to say ihot some great work of 
/ileratUie or inuy’c niatlors more to us than 
u.;y i;t;cn;.fic theory. Similarly on looking 
at a rose you might Ihmk of the laws of 
u.mni'.v piessurc. .surface lonsion. Iranspira- 
t.'in and grav’ty and understand it better, 
l.m w.ll not know why all these laws 
oj there tu give the smell and fragra* 
anco ;mil joy of beauty. To know that you 
k;r,v resort to divinely of some mysteri¬ 
ous honevolcnce. Similarly the vital prob- 
such a.; ‘'whal is iho good life, what 
is the ri-;niliCorci* of suffering, what is the 
cliicf a‘m ci life**, etc. will never be authorl- 
tyihely dealt with by science, For such 
(hings we have to res<ut noble imag*na- 
tii>n of p<ety und relig on. It is religion 
uicnc that satisfies deeper ncedi, and the 
problems it deals with are intrinsically very 
important. 

Not unly that, for the sake of society 
and individuals religion is ind spensible. 
Tc individuals it gives inner satisfaction; 
it ennjblcs him. When a ^'ood action is con¬ 
templated not fur any motive but for the 
sake ol menial peace and satisfaction alone 
cr as a duty, its efficacy is incomparable, 
When every morning one repeals that ly- 
in?, stealing, deceiving are forbidden, and 
he I pin If, seivin?, resisting ev I and iacrific- 
ins are essential, not with any aim but in 
the nap>e of God, and concentrate^ on these 
m >Uers and pram’s to Ood, one is automatic* 
ally driven towards one's duty. This is 8 
wonderful thing,'•Religion, hence, ig a great 
urge and cannot be replaced by anything 
else and no effort should be made to weaker 
it. The only thing that is needed is thai 
religion should produce religious feelings 
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U ahould be rational and the conflict of 
religions should vanish. Religion should be 
combined with science or it should do only 
with that aspect of life which does 
volve any scientific knowledge. Religion 
must become only conduct of life and 
should have no concern with the phenomena 
of earth, moon, earthquake, birth, death, 
and so on, and unless this la done there is 
a great danger to the institution of religion 
and to the orderly working of society and 
the ethical sense of mankind. 

This means that the area of religion has 
to be recalculated as many things hitherto 
included in its area no longer convince 
man. The conception of God and His infi¬ 
nite greatness and might and the idea of 
soul, 8g a part of Universal, All-pervading 
Omnipotent God, and the promise of future 
comforts Heaven etc, the things that have 
formed the basis of religion have to be 
modified as they no longer convince an un¬ 
sophisticated and probing mind. As to. how 
this is to be done evidently is a great 


challenge to religion and the solution has 
to be found, otherwise religion will soon 
vanish and man is sure to become a brute, 
selflsh being, recognising only punitive force 
and selflsh interest. Without religion society 
will disintegrate and along with it the 
nob'lity of man, and his life will become a 
mechanical thing and lose all interest. 

Summing up, man’s horizon expand¬ 
ing and mere myths and dogmas no longer 
convince him. But his life and living should 
not be sclHsh as it involves dangor to hu¬ 
manity itself. What is required is helpful 
neighbourly habits and those qualities can 
best be enforccHi by inner urges which 
should rise spontaneously in him, and for 
this the impelling force of religion has the 
greatest utility. But religion should not 
dogmatise, it should convince; it should 
not be infliction but absolute necessity. 
With the growth of science religion also 
should grow and its necessity should be 
more imperative and this alone can ensure 
better human living. 




ADSaMSTRATION AND BEHAVIOURAL RESEARCH 

A Trvuac -onal Model 


BISKWA B. 

Professor S. P^dijer (1964)» of the Univer* 
htiy of Lund, Sweden, in his talk on ‘"Research 
INOitics'* t'» iUc Imiinn Parliamentary and Scien* 
lifir Commiltre. on April 25, had drawn allemion 
h) trerluin r merging irvwh in the ftrtd of »ricnlific 
rc^'aivh vis>u sis administration and (mlitirai be* 
hnviour in India. Prof. Oedijer slates that effect* 
ivc political uelioii i» likely to l>e handicapped due 
to ""dearth of accurate informatM^n on the currenl 
stale and the ]>iohlems of prowlh c»{ Indian Seicn* 
Research". Then he ;;<ies on to uy that 
I fftrlivc rcsearcli by individuals and oruatiisations 
may he ha:n|>ercd due to “researrii poUlirs"— 
Mru.cglo for control of resources which are strarve 
-^made more intense due to lack <»f a developed 
lesearch communitv and of scientific tradition. 

4 

present author does not share Professor Dedi* 
)er‘s cntcgonral assessment, in absolute terms, of 
ti e lark of devefoporl research community and 
srientifio tradition in modern India-*whu'h, how¬ 
ever, is iK»t permane here. Professor Dndijcr’a 
prcNcnpliou for rurhinp these "Apolitical diseases" 
i.H *"lo improve hy syslematir effort the adminis- 
Irative know-how and know-why of their leaders". 
I'ho requiaite qualthcations for the effective leader 
of scientific research organisations include, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Dwlijor, “administrative ability". 
While noting that leaders of oinanimation rarely 
do research ihemaelvcs if the orpanUation has 
more than half a dosen researchers, Prof. Dedi- 
jer. heartily recommends this practice, saying 
that they (Iradevs of scientific organisational 
and should spend most of their time in 
fnlminisirotive nuUters**. fItalics added). This 
type of allocation of the leader scientist's avail- 
able time between administrative and research 
work, is, in vimv of Prof. Dedijer, an example 
“a developed research policy". 

The main thesis of this article is that for a 
developing democratic country like India, which 
is Wedded to the policy of planned social change, 
A policy which fosters the deployment of best 
Dvailable Kientlfic talents for adrainistra^ve 
work U not only unbealdiy but ia reaponaible for 


CHATTERJEE 

many of the shortcomings and failures of science 
itself. Instead of taking the valuable time of the 
scirnti^t away from research and teaching to ad- 
miniftraiiv:* functions, conditions should be made, 
H'h<rr he lb not itolhered with irksome administra¬ 
tive details, which is non-productive, non*creative 
ami tantuinounts l{» under employment of fpccialist 
and rare lalriUb which the country can ill-afford 
to fritter aw*ay. What, then, on' the alternatives 
to ihe |)olicy n( Inducing and Alluring top-class 
s<de.iiisis to become top-class administrators so 
that they praclirHily abandon active, fruitful re- 
M'areh nrtivilies for routine administrative func¬ 
tion ? These are : (11 Evolving a rlsM of ad¬ 
ministrator—scienlUls—lech non raU"—who, will 
brins to bear upon administration their total im¬ 
part uf rrimliltr orirniation and outlook, equipped 
as thrv am with high level sciontifir background 
and r«m;prtenre. 

Sj>ace will not permit us to show that the 
extent of the ushering in of ‘"technocracy"—at 
(''ast in integrating rrsearcli and administration is 
u function of the ovrrall lechnnlugical advance- 
III.mt of a country. LmlcrdcneU^pud countries can- 
i:ol throw' up sufTiclent number oF "UeihnocraU**^ 
if at all (bsl w*ere possible against all canons of 
]>oU ical ]>cha\iour will only result in drastic 
impoverishment of ihe quality and volume of 
Mdciitific research which will su]ijily the techno¬ 
crats theinscKes. (2) Evolving an atmosphere 
with tJir proper machinery and procedures lor 
greater representation of lop-seientists on policy- 
making bodies at various levels. To the extent 
this also liilails taking away valuable time of the 
reientist from his tearhing. research and applica¬ 
tion, to non-research, non-productive, (immediately, 
but night be productive on n long term basis) 
routine activity, actually a balance has to be struck 
as to the extent that such practice should be fos¬ 
tered. The case of the Indian scientist sitting as 
an expert on more than 73 committies is not Just 
r joke—but a painful fad. (31 Lastly, conscious 
and deliberate creation of an ethos encompassing 
both the adininislrative as well as the research set* 
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upi which will caU for nbitintUl dogret of 
cooperAtioQ And integrition between the tdivitke 
end decieions of the two typee of pereonnei- 
adminielrttive end acientihc. ihie impliei e fir 
greeter drawing in and inTolveinent of the 
adzninialratioD towards all that ecknee and reaearcb 
itand lor and at the same time, a tremendoua 
reduction of the dUtaoce aeparating the acientiat, 
the reaeurcher and practitioner, and admin iatrat or. 
One characteristic of this two*way communica* 
tion between scientific and administration is 
that the two types of personnel are brought 
closer together in a functional sense. Yet the 
rcientist docs not have to give up his own role 
of a teacher, researcher or inventor preference 
to the role of an administrator* and the same 
applies to the administrator—he does not have to 
^ive up his own administrative role for that of 
Uie scientist. The transactional model that is 
being developed here ensures greater and fuller 
end more effective appreciation of reciprocal 
roles of scieotjfits and administrators, without 
anyone being required to give up bis own spe¬ 
cialised roles. The model is calculated to con¬ 
serve scientific talents and efforts—for scientific 
ends ;—and at the same lime ensuring that ad* 
zninislrative decisions lean more and more 
heavily upon *he findings of scientific remreh, 
and scientific research itself is geared—when 
needed to furthering correict and eficient ad¬ 
ministrative behaviour. Hie remaining part of 
this article is devoted to an analysis of the fac¬ 
tors conductive to the building of this ethos^ 
which will maximise transaction between scienti¬ 
fic research and administration—which Is the first 
step before political decisions can partake the 
benefit of science more fully than at present, not 
only in India, but even in many ''advanced*^ coun¬ 
tries. This article will give relatively great attention 
lo behavioral research than physical or biological 
research—because Its fidler and interrelationship 
witii administrative behaviour have not been 
fully spelled out—and the powihilities not folly 
appreciated yet. 

Some 6we coneepu , 

I 

The concepts of administration is wide 
in scope and coverage. Boiled down to its essential 
it ooDslsts of prescribed processes for arriving at 
dedaiou at higher lev^ and th^ carrying 


out at lower lereli with efficiency, Sintln (1958) 
has clearly demonstrated this two-fold aspect of 
adminislratiTe procesS'*-one of reaching correct 
dcisions, and the other of ensuring efficient 
execution of the decisions taken. Administration 
will then also include the organisaiion that ensurse 
correct decision-making as well as its elTective 
txecution. 

All analysis of the taxonomy of scientific 
research kdidviour will also show a few 
bimilarities with administrative behaviour. 
Kmarch starts wi'h a question or problem to 
which an answer is sought—whiih will be more 
acceptable than other alternatives. The conditions 
that arc associated wi'h the issue under ronsidcro* 
tion systematirally studied, shifted, classified, and 
manipulated, fallowing rleaily spclled-oul designs, 
and utilising standardised instruments (or collection 
of data. The data so eollectcfl are also systema- 
tically analysetl to assess the inter-rclAtion«hips 
hetwet'n the tUffereni sets of variables-^ither 
deliberately manipulaltHl by the experimenter, 
or varied by natural preciases, which finallv 
point out the most accrpluble answer lo the 
question with which the r<«earch originated. 
Thus dreision making os lo ihe design of the 
experiment, the procedure adopti-d for manipulat¬ 
ing variahies, the instruments to he used for re¬ 
cording data, and the type of onalysis lo be used for 
the data cuUrclion, is important in scientific re¬ 
search also, just as their execution (experimenta¬ 
tion, sources, observation etc.) follows from them, 
within the rules of organisational set-up. Despite 
this similarity between administrative process and 
scientific research process there are some glaring 
difference stoo : 

(1) The assumptions, design, instruments and 
method of analysis—-the whole gamut of decision 
making in science tries to avoid arbitrariness and 
secrecy. Everything is public and replicable at 
least in principle-^ne decision following the 
oiber logically, with the minimum of the arbitrary 
and personal element in decision making. 

(2) Process of communication between hier- 
trthical levels within the sdenlific organisation 
is far more efficient, precise and logically pres¬ 
cribed (less ‘^noisy’*, using communication theory 
terminology) than In the administrative set-up 
This results in greater congruence between scien¬ 
tific decision malting (deciding upon the design, 
procedures, mstnsneDtation, and methods of data 
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analyfls) «nd execution (experuseDtal mnnipnlA- 
tion of independent variablee, gathering of inforni* 
tion» analysing obtained data, and acceptance or 
rejeiiUofi of hypoiheaes set up from the experi- 
menial design) than is found in any adraloialra- 
tive set up of comparable complexity and eophis* 
ticalion. 

(3) Acceptance or rejeclion of hypothesis, 
and action—alternatives following from them, 
|iartake of a quali'y of **(enlalivcness** entirely 
hirking in the adiiiiniMrallve decUioni, which are 
4liarar’icri.«e<l niUi a <|uulily of finality. Any 
dh emible in seientihu conclusions still 
in here in tlic ar^'iptancN^ of “coiiligen<*ies** and 
‘VorrcLVionn'’. and htatistiral **pxp<M; lot ions”—if 
fonci Minns a, h, ami e cHrur in such proportion, 
w’v, rum c>:])<Tt the occurence of p, ^ along with q 
an<i \ I and the clianre of getting Ibe same is 1 in 
a million <»r in a hundr4^ and so on. 

The three major d his ions of scienr^c illus' 
trate o very In-eresiing aspect of the degree of 
preci^iun by which wc can slate the contingent re* 
iutionsliips holding be*wi:;rn the independent and 
depindcia varialilcs. In physics, cliemi^txy and 
aslroiioniy the accuracy of prediction has reached 
a very high degree of jtrecisiun ; it is only some* 
what less so in the biological field of sciences like 
botany, seology, agriculture. bio<hemisiry and so 
on. It is far less so jii the behavioural sciences 
like economics, psycholcrgy, sociology and politics 
etc. In fad, in the popular mind some of these 
djscrjdines ait* not accepted as science. So long 
coiUin‘rr*nl relationships are not sla'eable in exact 
quantifiahle equations a discipline does not get to 
lie accepted as a science. We know that other dis> 
ciplines as they draw more and more upon the 
methods of experiment and observations followed 
by mathematical analysis of observed data os in 
done by physical and LiologicaJ sciences, they 
begin to he included in the family of sciences. In 
fact, the time may not be for o0 when subjects 
which go by the name of humanities like poetry, 
li'erature, philosophy etc., will aim be included 
within the fold of science. One good example is 
^symbolic logic”, a branch of phii4>sophy, and at 
the tame time also a branch of niathemalics»-**tbe 
Belence of all sciences”. Semantics and linguistics 
m in the border lend between sdeoce end 
huBuoltlei * 


Overwfuiming use of sciertet in odminiMrative 
functions 

Being subroe^ed within the main stream of 
modem governmental functions we may lose sight 
uf the fact that both the service and regulatory 
functions of the State lean heavily upon know¬ 
ledge of science and acienlific research. The more 
developed ibc Slate, the greater is the reliance of 
its guvemmental machinery on science. 

Large scale h;.dro.clectric projects, nuclear 
jiower reaH4»r8, modern town planning, fast 
mHht>ds of iransport and communication, modem 
methiMh of medical treat men t and modiTn methods 
of produ4’tion of foo4l and mineral pr4)ducts are 
examples of the heavy dipendcnce of the State 
ma«diinery upon rcienlific know-how and how uti¬ 
lisation of the latest knowledge thrown up by re- 
fearcb is ensured at every state. 

Just as in develi^pment functions, the ^regula¬ 
tory' and *scrvic«* functions of ihc slate also rely 
upon research in science for efteclivc implementa¬ 
tion. Robson 11936) has aptly pointed out how 
the regulatory functions like traffic laws and con* 
tndn civil avlalion, building byelaws etc., draw 
In'o^ily upon research. Similarly, one has to con¬ 
sider tlie working of I he railway system, or of a 
modern hospital lo realise how results of scientific 
research are deliberately sought to l>e incorporated 
in existing administrative routine. Most of the ad* 
miuislrative deportments are stalled bv Inbnically 
trained persr»ns a^ various levels, so that decision¬ 
making is influenced by scienlifir consideralions. 
To I he extent science occupies an expanding 
sphere in all forms of govcrnnienl.il function, the 
influence of scientific research on governmental 
decisions will beci>me increasingly felt. 

Some problems of odministraHve decisions 

\ 

Banl (19531 bos hnlfiantly analysed the 
oifTermces in the orientation uf the administrator 
(specially the public administrator) and the 

scientist, (specially the behavioural scimtist) . He 
rm|di8siros that the behavioural scientist, say, an 
economist, is in the position of an '^observer”, and 
concerned in studying and analvsing the **econo* 
mic” conduct of large mauea of human beings— 
like movement of prices, wages, exchange rates, 
export-import balance etc.,^which, in term, de¬ 
pends upon policies formulated ebewhere. But he 
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» Dot sn '*opor«tor*',*-^f uy railwAyi, oi lac- 
lories, or of schools or of shipping agencies. An 
adminUtralor, is similar to an engineer, in that 
he is concerned with the achievement of specified 
human goals and targets by the deliberate mani¬ 
pulation of human beings in relation to material. 
'1 hus, whereas, the behavioural scientist, at ihe 
observation stage will not concern himself with ibe 
course of i^ents in their natural, unconscious, 
tulomalic unfolding, the administrator is engro- 
ise<l in formulating human purposes and goals, 
and applying liimscif to the manipulalion and con¬ 
trol of I'ventii in surh a wu) that they ensure the 
achievemrnt of the goals set. 

lltus the aJmiriistra'or is iiilerestcd in spell¬ 
ing out the deterministic sequences’*—to lay down 
working jirinciples from which we may predict 
**whaX action is prescribed with which body of 
events to lead to w'hal type of expected conae- 
quenr(V. Ad\arircnicnt of the science of adminis¬ 
tration. has to fallow the same course, which has 
achievr<1 sj^cctacufar rosulls with physical sciences 
and hioloylcal sciences, and only moderate suc¬ 
cess with behavioral sciences. The successful ad¬ 
ministrator han<lling a targe and complex organ!- 
satioti, where constantly changing circumstances 
arc changing the situations frequently, has to in¬ 
culcate the spirit of researcher in addition to that 
of a planner, in order that he may grasp the con- 
tingenci: s between antecendents and consequenta 
which w*ill be rejected in his decision makings. 

At this stage wc may point out that the ad- 
mi nirtralor, in his effort to grasp the contingen¬ 
cies between didfrent sequences of events follow¬ 
ing the administrative decisions has to realise that 
in addition to the non-matrrial a.spects of the situ¬ 
ations, the human elements involved in the actions 
that follow from Ihe decisions are also of great 
importance. This takes up into the held of human 
behaviour. 

Jmplie<uions of behaviorai research 

In a brilliant and original article Likert 
(1957) has developed the thesis that resuha of 
behavioral research, can and should he utilised as 
guide to effective action, and naturally, adminia- 
trative decisions. He points out that many impor¬ 
tant problems of modem times are concerned 
with huintn behaviour—arising out of the variety 
of ways In which people—indMduala, groupti 


organiaatioosv and larger conglomerates—4)ehave 
in relation to cne another. Upon the creation of 
effective and adequate personal relations depend 
llie achievement of many basic satisfaclions, like 
spiritual enjoyment, enjoyment from reacting with 
umbers at the interpersonal level, and material 
prosperity and contentment. Whereas effective 
interpersonal a5isocialiun is a source of many 
basic satisfaclions conflict may cause a good deal 
of personal dif^ress and jeopardy. But ihr prob* 
lrn» of human Itehaviour Iranrcend ihc individual, 
cr the group, and involve the siruc’urc of organi- 
gallons, of thrir pi.licies, and modr s of oi)eralion, 
for attaining ends and nrf<!s of the very same in¬ 
dividuals and grcm]>s. Likert vires some basic 
quf'htions which ^^ct out I lie cla^s in'er-relation be¬ 
tween licliavioral problems and administrative 
orgatiisatioii : 

(1) How do we set iio organisaliopis wbivb 
will be able to orhiovc thdr ol>jo(*tive««? 

l2l How ran the nerds and purposcA of in¬ 
dividuals be integrated with those of 
the organisations ? 

<31 How van we Incorporate flcvibility in 
the organi at ion iio that it can rhang*' 
Its modns operadt wi'h minimum stress 
and strain, when such change is indi¬ 
cated ? 

There is a need for a deeper understanding 
of the fact that major social problems arc trace- 
cbic to human factors, other than to material, non- 
human factors—like ec^mnniie pros|>crUy, resolu¬ 
tion of conffirta helween organisation, groups and 
nations, and cooperation and eompvtilions at all 
levels. Ihe understanding of complex human and 
M>daJ phenomenon is becoming an increasingly 
challenging task with the increasing complexity 
In the modem society—in its structure, roles and 
functions, and organisations set up for achieving 
social ends. 

Science has made spectacular progress by 
making available methods for controlling the vast 
physical and biological resources for the use of the 
mankind, but how such resources will be used de¬ 
pends upon human cooperation, and establishment 
<f appropria'e social orsrsnisa'ions and also lov¬ 
ing down procedures for the working of these 
organise*ions. lust to give one spectacular example: 
how nuclear energy can be bamesied for the hmr- 
fit of tha maoldftd, or for wipplng out human 
activitisation depends upon, to quote likert 
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fl957) : ciptcity of humtn bein^ to co- 

op^rd^o effectively with eftch other in developing 
socUil niarkinery for the control and uf^ of nu¬ 
clear energy”. The emphasis here is on **human 
ffoopfration* and ^developing adequate eorial 
machinery” which supply us with the bridge 
lictwern l>chavlorstic6 and administration. 

Inadequacy of intctesi tn behavioral research 

trader:* in Governnirni, business, lalwMir, 
industry, c Jurat ion urul community life. $till have 
no! \ei cvImMul mucli inlrr^j in uiiJcrstufidirii* th^* 
iiDponance uf rcrn'mcli poreihililbH in the 
solnticm cd buimin licliaviornl prohlemn, fur the 
overall hcliernii'nl of hunnin life. I.lkcrl t10>7) 
nttribiilcs III*' lai'k of i vtcTi'sY and consequent 
hoiJi's in irntluliiv* r>vcarch programmes in 
ftf Iv.ivjoral U\ relroeirg fumie for them, 

to tlh' failure' of kr) |e*oplc in povvrr to comprehend 
the poientiul power, value and utility of thU 

of ri‘?carclt. The re arc no dearth of funds 
v\!it>’li can be cbannelirfd to Whavioral 
rcs{*a»i:h in view of the fact lliat huge amount 
of rrinnt'V ic diverted to advanced Invt'Migations 
in ^pucr >cit*nr<*, military srienre, proe(NTting for 
nn’ural rcj^ourcei, aj:d advertiscinent and pro¬ 
paganda. Besides. re«oiircrs arc also available, in 
terms of fully Irninwl personnel and investigators, 
advanced m'lbods suited for treating behavioral 
I'd''arc h data, and an adequate bo*ly of thcoro 
1 i r al* met he uhdop ic'al knowledge f nr pr*'vidi ng 
ovenill guidance for sneh research, if funds are 
available. 

How research data can be used and by n hem 

The first break through for generating interest 
and understanding in the va«l scope for optimum 
utilization of behavioral rcaearch results U by 
showing what sort c*f j«ople, at differing IcveU 
in orfianiialiounl hi rarchics, can draw upon 
behavioral research findings for raiding the 
level of Iheir own specific functions. Following 
the s< heniR provided by Likert i l^.S/1 it may 
be Been that there arc three major classes of 
people who stand lohenofit substantially by 
their increasing dependence upon accurate 
breakdown of facts concerning the phencmcnon 

operations of their concern—^hlainable from 
tccurate behavioral reaearch surveys or experi* 


mentations. These three clasaee of people are t 

(1) The Social planners 

(2) The Executives 

(3) The Legislators 

fa) Any planner, trying to manipulate 
human mass lichaviour, depends heavily upon the 
breakdown of survey data so that action programmes 
are tailnml to the varying needs of different 
sections of the community f.>r whoii new im-usures 
are envisaged. Planning becomes accurate and 
prerisc to the extent that it takes into 
iNiiirMlrratiDH n-* niaiiv of the ronlh"enci''s and 
inter'rrlat ion ships between sjK'cirin vaiiables 
o|M'ra>iiis ill the group. As distinct from *‘rt*por1ng** 
where there i:< a leiubiy'^ u» (h*id w*i')i bummary 
indi VC*, aggrepalc figures and overall tendencies 
the planner sluiul* to gain in prc'd^b'U and (TUvicncy 
by gr.ing to the breakdown of (he aggrcgn'e 
data, for which detailed research reports are 
iiidhpi‘n«abie, hascil ii|»c»n vigorous iii''thodo!ogy. 

Pcrsfiiis in c'cculivc push ion*, who are 
Minwrued wih the efbcieiicy riclhods of 
obtaining desirnl n'suli.'*, haw nUo to make 
in 111 ! me ruble diii^ions, involving chuoMng one 
allernatlYC ou? of many. Kwr cvaliinling the (1) 
relative arci'jjtabili!) of different altonjotiv'i's, (2) 
thi* relative case or difficutiv of acceptance of 
propohed altenia’ive actions and f3i the relative 
iiu’rits of particular wavs of initialing actiems to 
ensure niaviiunm rcHfp«*ra’um and support, the 
cve<*ullve mny do well to fall buck upon the 
dctaileil iiifoimotion obtainable bom lKhrtvi«»ral 
resrarcli data. 

'live esccoMvc face* different types of prnh» 
lems dri'cndiiig upon whether his c<»nv<Tn is for 
the smooth initiation of a new programme, or 
for the maintenanc'e of an on.g«*ing programme 
at an effkicnl level. In the former case, accord¬ 
ing to fjkert such features of the programme 
a* its soundners, its ability to mert the needs of 
the piniplo invoivwl, how easily its implications 
tro umlerslfHKi by ibc com muni tv, case of 
communii'ations and tlic ct»rr<;ct liming of intple* 
mentation of decisions arc important. In the 
latter <'ase. such features as the continuous cva¬ 
luation ond appraisal of the [irogramme, its pcopo 
for further improvement. cv.ailaWa steps for 
detecting errors and snags and adopting corrective 
measures awume great importance. Additionally, 
the executive should be able to assess reaoUooe, 
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•upport tod oppoflldoD to different wpects of • 
program by different sections of the communily, 
so lb at such depth inform ation about group 
structures and dynamics can be utilised for 
ensuring greater community participation in the 
program. It is cosy to see how each of the 
concerns with regard to the execution of a 
program stand to gain by being based on re« 
search results on cognaie problems. 

tc) It is acTcplt^ ibat legislators are pri¬ 
marily concerned with broad policies at national, 
regional and sta*e b vcis. Ihe complex inter¬ 
actions of differ nt prcss-urcs, influences and 
politiclitig Indiaviour coru'eruing tssurs felt and 
made important to the community that result in 
the ckclioti iff a person to the legislature do not 
bear a dri^rminktic relation with the speci¬ 

fic wan)>. wishes and incUnations of different 
sections of ]>coplc Hith regard to specific issues. 
The leader-- legislator may rely ut>on gross, and 
gl(»bal and (lefjucntly one sided estimates for 
assessing public opinion, such as nevi*spaprrs 
icpoils, meeting faction leaders, and receiving 
dopulaliotis. Cut mformatUm gathered from 
tliebe sources are lik'dy lo be inacrurale, and 
hosing action upon such erroneous information 
lanlamoiiitls to weakening of the legislator's 
role. Increasing reliance and utilization of re¬ 
search results can strengthen the function of 
legislators—so that instead of merely following 
public opiiiini), they ran mould and lead public 
opinion. Genuine leaders of the communily 
have to art as an unbiased clearing house of 
irformntion to ihc public on important issues, by 
dispas^iotutely discuusing and evaluating various 
aspects of different adminislralive measures, which 
affect the life of tlie people. Equipped with 
detailed breakdown data about relevant social— 
economic phenomena, he can discuss merits and 
demerits of legislative measures so far as they 
meet people's wishes and needs ; he can try to 
ensure greater participation of the people in ntw 
po]i(^ies and programs inilialed and proposed by 
I be goveinment ; he oan give special attentioD to 
weaker sections of the community by way of 
imparting greater informal ion, by way of induc¬ 
ing grea'er involvement, and by way of ensuring 
equitable benefit from development programs 
demanding toll and sacrifice from them. "Hie 
theoretical equipment gained from research 
btndisi helps the legislator a better oon una - 


nicator, a better organiser of public opinion and 
a clearer thinker in bis ultimate functions of 
codifying rules and procedures calculated to 
affect the lives of the people of his constituency. 

Taxonomy of non-utiUzation 0 } research findings 

The extent of utilisation of research findings, 
from behavioral sciences by social economic plann- 
trs, legislators and executives is hardly comnicn* 
suratc with tlie numerous advantages that may 
accrue from such u^r, due lo many obstacles, 
some relatMl to the consumers of nscarch data, 
and tome rahed by the Jirhtivioval sricntiMs 
themselves. Ilu)» il9.S7) lias ^ivm an r.xhaus- 
the list iff the causes for ihr failure of the fullest 
use of behavioral resrarch findings which is 
summariH'd below : 

From the consumer's i*ide, one class ot 
causes for failure to utilize rwiirvh findings is 
conivrncd with rerUrn of his attiludcs such as 
complacency, a state of sa'it»factl«m with main- 
icnunce of ilatus quo, lack of di'sire to have an 
cbjcclive, scientific $tudy of the proldrms, lack 
of sympathy for the qualifications and safeguards 
that si: jenlists altach to his conclusions, general 
impativnee to obtain quick results, and overall 
disbelief of and reluelance to try out action— 
alternatives suggested by behavioral research. 
The other class of obstacles to fuller utilisation 
of research findings is related to communicalion 
and infornm'ion factors, such as his lack of 
knowledge of relevant research findings, unfamili- 
arity with behavioral rcM^arrh methods, ignorance 
of and unwillingness to gain acquaintance with 
language, coTicj^p's, terminology and the nuahodo- 
logical bases of scientific research, and inability 
to formulate problems in a language amenable to 
.scientific treatment. 

Hayes also goes over the types of 
obstacles that the behavioral scientists themselves 
raise in the way of fuller utilization of 
the resuJls of his research findings: some are 

attitudinal and some related to communication 
difficulties. The comparative isolation of the 
academic or university settings of the behavioral 
scientist, his preference for theoretical over 
**practical problems", his inclination to go in for 
hbstracl ions—away from concrete, operational 
eoQctusioni, and Us general inseniitivity to under- 
stand and oompronise wbao required to cooperate 
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cot&i&g wlih different beckgronndi ud objectiTee 
than hi» own are largely built*io attitudmal lactora 
of I he aocial ecienti&U. Hie inability to Iranilate 
i.nd commiinicate hie findingt ahore of ecienLiEc 
jargone, in limple operational terma, and reluc¬ 
tance to give any value to intuition, field ex* 
l>erience, hunches and inaplralions of the opera* 
live, are jnaiiily cominunicaliona) barriers. 

Barriers discussed above, according lo Hayes, 
ridui.c the "*demand'* for rcienlific be* 
l.uvioral resvarth, Aiiolhvr major reason for 
i.tih-utiliHnUon of rrsi'aich finding is rrluled to 
I III* jnadequnrs of ili« (b:>Tl(*pnirMt of suitable 
tiK'hniqurs for thrir satisfaclory utilisation. 

l^cmelldou^ growth in the invention of 
newer U^diniques. ihrre is considerable scope for 
refining Ihr me hodolngy of liehovioral research. 
'I lien only the weak ureas willi respect lo problem 
of 84iiF>ingi utid defining organisathmal issues, 
pruhlem of inrasuring. assessing, quantifying and 
evaluating research finds and results of develop¬ 
ment projecis, problems of evolving ade((uale 
f»ro<;cdurul measures for inilialing actions indicated 
by ret^ranh findings, and problems of planning 
n*srareh operating therein, can be strengthened. 
Translating dcHsions emanating from behavioral 
research may entail organi«ational change, both 
t(Tlm<:|i»gieat. and inlerjicrsonal which due to 
ils complexity, may slow down the efTcxlive 
r.dofition of action alternatives indicated by re¬ 
search . 

I^tly, another class of hurdles to fuller 
utilization of social research results is related lo 
inadequacy of mearu-^such as lark of budgetary 
]>rovisions, lack of trained personnel at the ex¬ 
ploratory as well as the operative level, ami 
' in'clopi ng adeq uate machinery^—echnologir ai 
and human—who can handle newer techniques 
und operations Indicated by modem scientific 
research. 

Mt'thodi of gr^aUr utilizMion —the TraiuacUonai 


working within his own organitations, and tha 
consumer—cooaUting of the plannerj the legis¬ 
lator and the executive, (iii) Set into motioa 
actions calculated to improve the technical as¬ 
pects—both of the research formulation, conduct, 
and analysis, and proper methods of utilisation of 
the findings uf research studies. 

The transactional model of intimate coopera* 
tion Iwlween lha behavioral scientist and the 
consumer of resvairh tries to lay down principles 
which lake care of the three-prunged attack detail¬ 
ed above, and is CMscnliully a synthesis of the 
views odvocoiHl by Jdkert (1957) and Huyes 
tlbC?) in their lucid analysis of this subject. 
'I he essence of this model lies in an intimate 
partnersldp and i*oo]K»ration l>ctw*ecn the biha* 
vdornl rcieiilist and the adininislralor at every 
rlagp from the inception of a study following a 
felt need and its formulation, lo the execution of 
actions indicated by the research, including a 
frer<ll»ark to the siientisl—cornu me r consortuim 
as to the outcomes of the actions laken. Tlie 
diflrrenl as)>e<is of iht^ setting up of a coopera¬ 
tive rotisorlinm Iwlwren the wirntisl the planner, 
the Irgislator, and the executive, arc discussed 
below. 

/ 

(aI OrgfinUaffonat ttsjpcrts : 

An organisation is callrd for within which 
fcientis's and administrators, or more c orrectly 
research—consumers (^'operators*', oc'cording ot 
Hayes, 1037 1 may fully r(io|>rratc as a team, to 
discover, define and b»nnulale (he critical prob¬ 
lems, sift the esw'nlial evidence from the non- 
essential, and six'll out research plans at the 
bee innings, and acihm pl.xivs at I he end. Carry¬ 
ing out of the re.^carch project tukei place with¬ 
in the full knowledge of the administrators, 
live consortium of I he scicnii.si—administrator 
will thus have a common aim—that of improving 
operations through administrative derisions and 


Model actions within the frame-work of the existing 

Tlie above analysis has pointed out that the organisatitms set up for the purpose or by means 
situation can be improved by evolving a three of evolving newer organisations fit to carry out 
'pronged attack : (i) Set up proper organiaa- complex and novel functions indicated by the 
tionti principles to guide research as well research. Such improvement of existing modes 
as its communication to consumers, (ii) Remove of operation involves changes, which, usually 
harriers to fuller ulilizatioo of research, by tneounters resit'ance. Orders and fiats are not 
different types of people on the two sides of the as effcc’ive in modifying organisational functions 
^|H^the producer, i.e. the behavioral scieotiat aa participation induced and fostered by coopera- 
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tioD and involvemeot with new idcu, which have 
been articulaled, by the cootribution of the 
administrators themselves. Understanding re* 
cognition and appreciation of the very idioin of 
acienlific research can be fostered by this immer* 
sion of the adminbtralor in the grammer of 
science. 

The wording partnership between behavioral 
KienlisU and the personnel of operating organi* 
salioijs will capitulisc upon tlie advantage that 
foiloHK fioni the establishment tif vertical^ direct 
and close contacts and communications with 
diilei'cnt critelcins ami groups involved in research 
ur^ii research* 'consumption ; ihU is in addition 
tu the horixonlal, formalised chutiiiels of commu* 
n leal ion cxis'iiig at dillercnt hierarchical levels of 
tile same organisation. There has to be an im¬ 
plicit emphasis on liic logic of research, involving 
principles ami pr K'e^ses, and underplaying of the 
rule played by olHcc orders, directions, and 
cuntrufs. The supervisory, sanctioning, and 
pcnalixitig aspects of organbatlonal actiona will 
tend to d'minjHh in this cooperative atmosphere, 
where actions are seen as logical outcomes of. 
reieNuni findings, as ogainst arbitrary decisions 
cmartuMng from the higher administrative levels. 

We can visualize how the cooperation be¬ 
tween pariicipant:^ behavioral scienlists, planners, 
legislators and executives, drawn from different 
bodies, through small group discussions, replace 
the misting rormnunication mode relying mostly 
on reports, Icliers and notes. The whole approach 
is problem or issue oriented, discussion starling 
from actual operating problems, which provide 
the base for r|>elling out the research—in which 
at all stages, all the participants contribute. 

(b) tl/fUudinal aspect—LcUvring of resislance to 

innovaiiorti and ideas : 

One tangible benefit following from the 

frank and open discussions between persons who 

have bren involved In solving a common prob> 

]em is an overall lessening of resistance and 

incrciiAing acceptance of new findings, decisions 

and ae'ion plans, beginning from the very incep- 

tion and formulation of e problem, through 

carrying out of the study and statement of its 

findings to the actual execution of indicated 

actloni. Realistir expectations are created in 

place of uncalled for optimism or pessimism and 

defensive attitude due to realiMtion of the aotul 
0 


UffliUtioiLs within which oction-systemi operate. 
Because of increasing participation between the 
researcher and the operator, personal iuvolvemcnt 
is increased, resulting in lessened barrier tu 
understanding, appreciation, and fullest use of 
data thrown up by the research. Anotlter added 
advantage is that the group motivation generated 
at the beginning of a study is alw*ays available 
to add 10 ita own momentum. 

Likert is quite explicit in poinling 
out tbc advantage of the proper timing for involv¬ 
ing all the parLnen in any cyclic organ isolion of 
risearch-aHiuM-roHearth project: tlicrc are three 
distinct pharcM where dclilwrutc and conscious 
involvement of the reMarch nmsuinrr is essrxi- 
tial: 

til When decision is l>ciiig token about the 
fomiulaliun and tjiclling out of the Lvnns of 
rcfiTviicc of tliv rc'search |irc)l>lcni to be undci' 
taken. Likert sees in tins step a safeguard 
against higli-prissure selling of ideas and views 
by cither party. Not only the felt needs and 
dtOirultios ran be carefully analysed, but also I he 
jdminbtrator gels ar(|uainled with the entire 
field and Us ramifications as previous, rclate<l 
studies are rcviewctl and critically examined foi 
useful leads and suggi'Stioiis. The clarification 
of thinking which result^ fiom this itiitial co* 
operative yet critical end pragmulu^ally orientciI 
diacuBsion helps to set realistic limits to (he pro¬ 
posed research study to indiroto what is feasible, 
within the boundaries of available resources—ol 
funds, lime, personnel, technological assistance, 
and scope of the work underlaken. 

tii) *1*he administralor may be brought in 
the picture during the planning stage of the study, 
and also for review of progress as each stage of 
the research is completed. The level of interest 
of the entire learn is maintained at a higli lev*'), 
with a concurrent enrichmoit of the way that 
results are looked at, the researcher is enabh'd 
to see the practical, pragmatic aspects of hi» 
findings ; and the administrator is enabled to 
see clearly the theoretical underpinnings of how 
logical conclusions follow from stipulated pre* 
mises, and how the results can be interpreted. 

(iii) Hie association of the administrator 
ml the termina] phase of ihe study, when action 
•ahematjves are foimulated, is very important* 
Hia association with the project from the beginn* 
ing not only maintaina hia ioterest and involve 
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mcnl, bul graJuAled acquainUuce with the Uciii* 
Late aMinuUtioii, and reduce the chances of creal* 
jug ao iusular or rigid all dude, and emcUonal 
xeuaiance. iiut die luajor advaniage is dial aciion* 
prograiuioes logically following from ihe hiidiiigs 
of a sludy are made realistic, workable and pro* 
grainlically jualihable. This coudilioD is ensured 
lo a aliil greater exieiil if die biciarch) of niana* 
genient otgaiiUaiion is brought io close coutacl 
wilh ihe rcaearcli study—Ibe liigher die k*vel of 
inaiiageiuciii personnel involved in die rc^feanh* 
cuin*acliun programme, lUe gregler is ihe chance 
of coiicrde action following from Ihe results of 
ifir study. After all, widiout cunvurruiKT of ihe 
t<>|i-lev«l adniinistralioii, no aclion plans, how- 
sitruT, smmcl and iiupartial, can (•r eni'ctive. 
Jiul top \t\vi adminisliation has lo ite cuable<l 
to SCO deal Iy the inexorable logic bdiind die 
iinpaitUI and aicuulv it>ulU ol leseanh sludii's 
H» that the piiKc.xs uC actrplaiice Is facililaled, 
akin lu a growtli of a belief system, and not as 
an imjKMjlion from ouisidc. 

) Ofteraliiinai ani Tvrhfiuvl ; 

Tfw' tianHStiiunal model ilcvclt>peii al*ovc 
ensures u cciUiii aniounl of »ophi»'iculion and 
iw'o.Ud) tiaiiiing of bolli scicniist'> and adiiunis* 
truhn> wlioii ci»opiTation is ir4abli>lied for u 
length of lime gvei severul studies ; wc can ex* 
|>e <1 iinprrm nil iits in vritain teclmii al :»kills, a> 
Well as acc(uj^iiion of mwer abililics ainorig all 
participarils. The growth in Hii'ilivih and <iou> 
jictnicc in ('v.iiiMlfon ol MM’anh lihding*. with 
regard lo tlicir rclcvainr. a|»|)biafnlitv. tiicIIukIo 
logical adcipjiicv, grnojnJ and ^iHvifii iiii|i]ica* 
Linns, Ihiihution'* id ujijdn alioii^ ami fminling 
to future projcilcH rc'«#*afrli can hike placv iti 
On* nil tiro ieuin. 

Inmerd, wliicb U aiiliH AiaUic in 
nature, inav Imtoihc apparanl onl> after a |irraKl 
of coojieralivc acihm : finding linaiu'ial Muppnil 
for research a coii!Ki|ucnci* of im icas- 

ing ap|ireciat)c>ii h\ iH'rM'n^ in kev |»iwiiioiL« who 
hoM the pui>e si ling', of dm value and (wim* 
tialilv of poml iM'liaviocal revearrh in which ihey 
llicmaelvfs are partner:* at all stages of ibe 
opeiali<*n. Sucli supimrl will ultimately rc<lound 
upon the efli<i.*ncy of a<lniini>trativr fiiiuiions. 
thus niaintairiiiig the autocatalylh: cfFci't of the 
ci»o|ier^lion helwecti n^^carch and ad mi t Ul rat ion. 
The (Ganges that may follow in organised rc* 


search as well in the adniinis Ira live iirganisation 
will be gradual but planned and calculated to 
meet the changing ue^ of the community. 

Uesforvh atul i*lannwg in t/w context of 
athNwi^raUv^ jurtclionn : 

Dc»pile ceitain sb id lari lies la approach and 
iiicihud, jB»eaich aud planning os adjiiiiiislrative 
and opcrailve lunctioiis arc not exactly idc*olicai, 
a» made deal in tins analysis of i’eisou il953). 
Uc allow» that planning initiall) involves dehn* 
ing the obji’cUvcs ol au enterprise or a pro* 
gramme. Jliis lead» to formulation ol policies 
calculated lor ils addecement, which in turn 
iia;r>ailale» designing a ay stum of procedures, 
wlieieby die objective is achieved dbcieully, i.e. 
puvi>eJy and wUh iea»t waAtage. ’ilius begioD* 
ing tioni die iidlial deliiiilion to the direcliona 
pivcti In executives anil operators at all levels, 

I lie sei| ucntial orde r I n;^ v»l p i \>» *etl ui cs {' 'prior i- 
lio / arc dearly aiH'ili>d nut in planning tlie 
whole thing pai taking Ihr chaiacter ol a 
'jMoi'os '—widi a si at I, ui prngje»s, and an end. 
Jle»«aiuh niav dicn 1m* lunsideml as a superordU 
nale system, which imiicuto the IcaMldlity and 
uHlits (if the stiraniM of dcciAions uinl ads of 

I lie ad I id rdM rat ion through wbidi die planning 

JmuU (Apiv^siiMi. 1hn« rc«>r*,(r(h, Millet (1^54) 
Mihtaato, is indiA|>cn?ahli* fur planning, provid* 
ing till' informalli'ii jiul knowledge on which 
p’amdng can prociNil. Millet ^oe* on lu sliowr 
that the aMunndalioii ol u unmunl of 

kiu»wlcd;:e alt>*ut vaiioiH MibycciA ]»y research 

inrdiiHb i« imt ... ii* planiMii^ which 

riilail- pirpaiing j Mspiriifc iJ unlercil adminis* 

II alive .iriion^ lohh'vr' >(h'i iur goal^. IWearch 

>> lliiK mil plaiiiiiii;!. bill rohliibut('$ to planning, 
«i^!^':n.* io tviiiMliii;: llie <rii'>ibilily and worth 
of th.* .didJM'ire. fiJNjiicniial [iromluro that plann* 
in;* tii«N to evolve. 

i I • H •»( ] JI aiini I yj firm idi "• 1 be f j'a me* w ork of 
|;io«rdiiirr^ to iiM*et long leini needs as Well as 

aiiuiKilijtc. cnierg'nuy nc(*ds requiring crash 
ai li<«o«-piv^'iarimw's. Aurb a» inret farnme con* 
dliion';,* huibl u]> d dam. repair a road bridge, 
tend».-ion of laceuvi loon, siarling IrausitioD 
( \mp* for influx of displaced yw*rson<. formulating 
lehahililalioii rii(»grammeM etc.. Vhile the ad* 
mhii^ralor is inlere^led (o merl emergent needs 
by action*^ presrrilied by law. the asnessment of 
tvlatiu* niejils of allcrnaiive actiona is a funo- 
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tiou uf conlifluotu liehAviord research. Thr. 
nodvatiun ui ih« admuiistmtor b more vr 
lUiaiuLiguoud ; he seeks lo uperale as iuleUiseoUy 
aud elhciemly as possible, taking ihiise steps 
which guarantee : 

(1) Relative certainty oi accompLishmeoi ; 

(2) DesiraLiJjty oi the resuil wiih no uii* 
toward residual etfccl, 

(3) Quick results within the resources at 
his command. 

Planners, according to Millet's (19$4) 
analysis, are the medialing agent between re¬ 
searchers and administrators, the last being 
primarily conerrned with current decisions and 
programmes of action. 

It is not difficult to see that planning and 
research are closely allied In conception and 
organisational arrangements. At the same 
time, tlie super-ordinate, psrumciric charartler 
of research U aj)precLiltd when it is realised 
that research can he utilised, for evaluating 
planning, for evaluating administrative effntive- 
ness, as well as, a research iUelf. Ibis built in 
evaluative function of research is what l>estows 
ibe prestige and power dial its ertjoys in modern 
eivilisatioo. The ch«e inter-rclatioi^ip between 
planning and research has been succinetly sum- 
marixed by Pale and is worth quoting ; 

**Planning is not action except in a subjective 
$ense. Planning without research has no founda¬ 
tion : Research wirbout planning loses its imagi¬ 
nation and incentive. Uo’h, without the support 
of the politician and administrator, have no 
future*’. 

There is very liUle research today worth iL*. 
name which proceeds without any ‘‘planning”, 
fine does not know whether we can state the 
ronverse lo be true al>oui socio-eronomic plann¬ 
ing by states and governmental agencies—that 
research refoldts are universally used as the bo&e 
for planning and adminislrativc derisions. 


Fulufc of Dthavioral Research 

With closer cooperation between reseanii, 
planning and adjoinistration, the design and 
atmosphere of }>ehavioial research may alao 
undergo certain modifications. Research meant 
fur me by planners and administrators will tend 
to overlook supcrlirjal syinploins and minulae of 
a<lmiiii»trailve issues and its concern for finding 
ptsciHc solulicMis lo spbcihc issues in isolation 
of the broad niatrii of complex inlluences 
ojieraJing in large governmental or M)ciat systems. 
I here will thus Ik.* a move away from “more and 
mi»re of and less" which characterize much 
of modem ac aibmM* ma*arch in l>ehavlorai scieiices, 
but there* will be an imrcaMing conrern for 
tackling broad ^^sucM in such a way that the 
resulb cmi IiimI applicoHoii in a large number 
ol alliefi »iliiaiM»iH, and run l>e easily generalized 
and proj 1*4*1 I'd. 1he naisl judicious uho oi llieury 
is made in rrseaich furmuUlion and design for 
(h'liTnnning «bu.h vaiiables shi>uhl be measured 
and what wirt ol idationdiijrs l>elwccn vaiialdes 
diould bf* expUred. 

.Snrnmury 

The lendemy for utilisation of M*lendltc 
jicrsonntl for oilminislrativc purposes, which 
has been advoroUd by some as a sound research 
and adminbira'ive jadicy. does uot appear lo 
recommend ilndf fc»r a devlopliig country like 
India, which cannot uilord to permit furt!>er ln« 
roiidn intik iU limited resources of scientific 
talent and compeleii<*e. Instead, a tripartite, 
IransactioTia] model of organisation and fund ion 
is envUgaed in which researrluT, ploniiers and 
adminUtrator*^ will Iw functioning as working 
l>arlners. Ibe impli<*alions of such a transac¬ 
tional model have }>een considered in which in¬ 
creasing UM* of beliavinral reseaixb findings by 
planners and arlmlnislrators is contemplated. 
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Thr fofO'lh Qfnfrnt Ktff'tiuns 

Tlio fcMirtit cfrrtioo!i in IndU, jijitt 

would iippi^nr to hftve jiiddef), 
th*ur rcMift4, cort.iiu lessons wliu*(i tlie nilitig 
tfiltrif in iho country were too v»iii ftiiil too 
conitoitej to anticipate. Kven % rudimentiiiy 
kriowiedgrt of the of Sintory, 1i iwever, 

Hhoiild have warned thrm Ifing in adv.ince of 
the oiitoouui of tfioir oallou** oburte of power 
and th»dr iucrciiaing incnonrea of privilege 
hunting, loifttrlnnatoly, tho present te.ador* 
Rld|> of the CongrvKs liHnily include*’' .loyono 
with the noccHH iry c<1iu*atioual rf^nifimcni to 
reatne the relevance of hiabirica) prrccdcnls. 

What would apfiea** to be even inorr* arnaa- 
ing in that the ruling Party ap|>eard t>i have 
been complcieTy unaware of the up’Uii^e of 
p >piiUr foaling agai(Hi their very fiearly two 
decade 4 of mlxgoveromnnt ; of what the 
Provident of India d«*4cribod an their concoro 
for only their pcrxoiu) comfort and Hirvi- 
va). Possibly the (^nlgre•il« leadership Ui<ike<1 
to:> heavily upoo the heIpleRHne:4<i of a large, un* 
oig iniised and, virtually, orDorphmis electorate 
to give any positive etpression of it« will. 
Uoivcraal adult franchiac, apparently a» ex- 
presaion of very advanced domocrat>c think* 
ing, wa^, in the especial context of Indian 
cotidUion!!, a very handy an J eT*miive nw* 
trument tn the hande of the country**; ruling 
etttf^ne to maintain itaelf in the seal of power 
in perpetuity. Unfortunately, they did not 
«eem to have imagination enough to realise 
the value of tlie educative influence of eii* 
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vtron mental fac(«jra even upon an othorwfee 
(lolctlori d p' opie and perliapN, even niore 
int.i nta.itly, ut'th<3 io^ren^iiig proj^sureii of 
distn^ss f.»r tlio benefit of ihu ruling eliU and 
their pay maatera. 

% 

In the romilt, how^^ver Hiirprising the 
ifTc t of the pro*‘'ntly conrinded general 
elcitiiociH inny appear to be on the surface, 
they are real y the logical outcome of the 
procox^ea of current Indian history. The 
fact that the (^nigrCHS Parly has not been 
cvnt inabp ctly routed than it actually 
has owes nothing to the (uedit of the ruling 
partv but mor«* to the be wildering stale of 
fragiiientalHri of the op posit I r>u parties. H.id 
there Imhoi a mor«* c*»lieMvo union among the 
left parties^ aa fur in«lance in fCenihi, the 
rnnt of tin Conge* as In most SihKh and per* 
hap4, even at the (Vniro would have been 
far m*ire devastating. 

1 1 ia u led soil which those left parties in 
coi’bdn SfatoH where n anion among them 
has ermbird them toconstiinlc non-Congress 
OoV4 rinnents, xlnnild do well to fake sciloua* 
ly to hejirt. The people*—pvrhapa quite uo- 
wittingly—would appear to have awakened 
to a p<*Hilivc sense of their own pf>wcrs and, 
CnngresB or non* Congresp, lit would be uo* 

likely to have any paltenro with any Govern* 

mont which fails to take its responsibilities 
t') them seriously and are unable to fufill 
ita minimum conimitmente to them. These 
uoiteil parUfM* coalition Governments would, 
therefore, do well to pal) together oohoaively 
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■8 well 89 do all within their power to dis¬ 
charge their rc^ponsibilitifs to the people as 
adequately, honestly and wholesomely as cir- 
cum^faiice^ may permit or they are likely to 
have short thrift Thev most realise that 

t 

the people would not be circumscribed io 
their action by the boutids of constifutioiml 
propriety if tiny find th&t (heir cotiHdcuce in 
the opposition parties han in any way been 
tnisplncoil and once they kick ovct the traces 
the ooiititry will inevitably have been thrown 
onto the p)Mit nf no-retriru with inevitably 
chaos and Jisoitler following in its wake. 

Son*Con(ft'rs^ fWilt/tfiif OotyrHtftrnf-'* 

As the result of the juKt conclmled gene¬ 
ral elections the ruling CongrcM Party has 
lost its absolute majority in 8 out of IH 
States as also in the Councils of the lh*lhi 
Administrative authority. In one other Htate 
also the (Vijgress has forefetted Its majority 
by a very short uiargiu. As wc go to press, 
in several States the former op)K)-‘ilion parties 
have been able to get together to form coa¬ 
litions with a view to conslitubf Govern- 
ments, in some States such oppo:«idon coali¬ 
tions having already nsj^umed the re.s|>on- 
sibilitles of government. 

In Pari lain crit the f-ongreas has an abso¬ 
lute majority again in the Lok Sabha, but 
its proportions have been so severely coi^ 
tailed that in the event of a constitutioual 
emergency, the Party will most dehnitely not 
be able to muster the two third mojority for 
aoy needed aruendnicnt of the Constitutioo. 
Thu situation created by the recent Supreme 
Court judgment—although its efTect by a fiat 
of the bench dcUveiing the judgrooot would 
only be and not ri'/ro^perltrc — 

that io accordance with certain Articles of 


the C^nstitudoD the fundamental rights as- 
sured to the cituen were inviolate and Par* 
liaupcot had no authority to abridges them, 
might caKily restrict necesHary further legia * 
lation for ensuring certain necessary and 
progressive measures. It in underKtood that the 
Htgli (Command have* been »eriiuj?«ly 
dintnrbtd over thin judgment and liuvc been 
cousidering the need fn further uruouil the 
t'oiHtitiittuii to eliminate flic eftoft id tills 
recent judgment. Hut with it*^ pre<md. majo¬ 
rity the Co.igreHA would not he abli' ti» earry 
Hiroiigli any Hmeudfuent 'of the (.''Uisiitutioii 
unless it U able to >>m*eo^Krullv eanv'iH the 
support of a Nixcubte ehuuk fd the oppndliou. 

Hutto revert to the matlm* of iiim-t'ou- 
gress Oovcniinerils^ in the States where the 
<'ingress ha^ been unable to win a nmjovify 
in the lust general e]ecthui>i: In West lien* 
gal and Kerala and Madrasi the ikec('.*4sary 
t/tpfforf among the formiT oppositum parties 
have already boon efYcolvd to ensure a uon- 
Congress OovenuHeut in each of these States i 
it is almost equally certain that in Uihar and 
t)rlHeH and, posriblv, in Uttar Pradesh also, 
noo-Coiigrv.^K coalitious will be enabled to 
form Governments. The ‘‘united opjioBition 
majority in the rceoustituted Piinjub State 
appears to be only marginal and strenuous 
elTorts arc being made by the preceding rul¬ 
ing party to reioforce its own strength in the 
legislature by onticements to some so-called 
independents. The position as we go to press 
was as yet fluid. In Rafastban also the ma* 
jority margin was compararivcly marginal 
and the Governor who was reported to being 
relootant to ibolode some 8 independents 
among the united non-Congress opposition 
which would have the efleot of reduoiog tbo 
oppositiou'fl majority to a nargiagi toloority, 
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If tbe Oovcri^or lines thU pre(«^xt eventually 
to deny the oppo.^iUon itn legituinato nppfir- 
tuoify to form a Government In* cnnld not 
possibly he ubsotved nf the chnr^ of partia¬ 
lity in favour «)f the (Sngresis. Tlih would 
reduce the office cf the Governor, which 
kUouUI be nb>ve all politicul atliliuU'Mts and 
leaniiK^s ^ > th'* vorrnptiicH of party intni^uo. 

Tlh re ui »y bo either of thrr*^ e nKtiiu'.ion* 
al w;iy<« on1 vf (hin impasse open lo the 
Unitut Kiont. Kih»t, the Governor^ piwera 
to I 'loose u Oov*«niaient from uniong tin* eleo- 
ted V' p'* *MmC;Uiv*04 of the ptmpli* \* not ab- 
«ohPi ; they arn Uelig.itisJ to him by the 
Pre i l nl ni.d hU din Telioii, theri'MiP’, would, 
by i'lip^OMtioii. be liiiiftoil to already eatubH- 
nhmi precede nt*« ami ouvcntloiH. \ti ap|HMl, 
if the e<'Tei««o of \i\* di*kTetioiiary pjwer< in 
thi't b h ilf .ippeura t«) Tivour ceiiain party 
or pirlics in the Iegi4hitiire without nay o«ta> 
blnheJ majority of their own in the h*gisla* 
lure, wniM <eciu t*' lie to tlie Pn*4ident for 
hi4 iiitervealton. If the Pre^idont alK*i fails 
to aet without furtulitv, the opponition may 
Atill undent Much ft Ooverumeiit by rrfn-ing 
to vr>t«» any of its rooney bills or by a stmi’ 
ght forward motion of no-confidence. They 
tQfty also, perhaps, go for fto interpretation of 
the limits of the Governor’s dUcrethm io 
this bcliftlf before the Supreme Court of 
Indift. 

The States where uon-Cougress Coalttion 
Oovernmeots arc io the process of being er^- 
h^btUhed, tbe new Governments must realise 
that they will have to act as veritable Ovwrr’x 
^r^h'CA, They must be above all reproach in 
their personal, political, and administrative 
actions or else they will forfeit ihe peoples 
conlidence quite as abjectly as the Congress 
woqld seem to have now lost it This fear 


of the people’s wrath should hold these non- 
Congress sUte Ooveruments together in«pite 
of wide divoi^ence in the political ideo¬ 
logies of the coiNtituent units of the 
coalition Govmifncnts. The people, • they 
must clearly rc.atiae. nro not overmuch con- 
o«rii>*d with p »IUical iJoologit^s. Their main 
:ii*d absorbing eonc'Tn is the question of 
their bread and W4ter,—it hartlly cun run to 
bnt(*‘r in ibe foiVM>cable future with the 
overwhelming ranjonty of our people— 
hoiHing. cloth, e^luc itJoii of their child rnn and 
lant, but not leaHt, job< for the vunt multi¬ 
tudes of the pibh)aA. The dividing line 
between eonstitutlonal Ooveru^ueiit and nn 
ortlen*d liocioty and cimos unci violence in 
the present tinnper and state of impatience of 
the pooplc is only a very thin and tenuous 
ane and verv little further fru«traticni may 
well goad them to kick over the traeos to a 
point of uo return, ft is tld>i fearsome 
proMp«*ct ahead that Mliould keep the Govern- 
irtciits not merely on the proverbially s/rnftfht 
nmi Mi't'fKV fUffff and Muould, moreovc^r, keep 
tlietn relentlessly trying t<> fulfill tlicir 
ple<ige< to the people. TOcre ii uo ground 
for complacency and this nnv prospective 
noD-Coogress State Guv ori> m e ut a sh ou 1 1 
have DO illusioos uboiit 

» « • 

TAr (v/tirr amf Ao/*-Co///;/ v ma •^fntrs 

III the present rather confuted state of 
our immediate political future there 
naturally a considerable volume of specula¬ 
tion as regards the precise i^tate of relation¬ 
ship between the (k>iigress doruiuated Central 
Oovemnicut and tbe bon-Oongreiw State 
GoveminenU that would be likely to develop, 
louring the years the area of concurreut 
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Geotnl powAfi in tb« SUtM have conut- 
derablj widened. Rven apjirt from tbii*> 
there are other iarge and vital areaa 

where State Oovernmenta are very anba- 
tantialfy dependent upon Central anthoritj and 
discretion. To cite only one instance in the 
matter of f>ud grains and sngnr eiipplioK; 
State Governments are verr much depeii* 
dent upon Oniral discretion; for instai»ce, 
it is only the Ceii(r:ii Oov< rnmeut who cm 
decide a** to whether the present Fooii 
Zofkw Khould bn aboliiihcd or iheir b<~un- 
dariee redetinnd; erpnll^p it U alxo at the 
snU discretion u( the Centre to r^iitate the 
import and diafribotion of food grains from 
abro.id. The States which arc uutiirall)i 
deficit producerH of food grains are cripp* 
lingly dependent upon Central diHcretion in 
these vi al ares< There nro other equally 
vital areas where State (Joveriinients have 
neither any anihority nor the resources to 
take autonomous decidoiis or iiitiate 
measnreH ti» implemtfni them. 

4 

So to what extent non-CoAgrers State 
Governments tD.xj expect to depend upon the 
impartial and wholesome support and 
cooperation of Ihe Congresvruled Central 
Government is a question which would 
naturally agitate the mind of the former. ()ne 
is reminded of the Communist dominated 
Kerala Govern mo at after the 1957 genera} 
elections. On a dispassionate judgmeoi of 
events; the particular Kerala Govemmoot 
measure; their Education Act, which sparked 
off the Congress*Sponsored and instigated 
violent demon strati ore against itself and 
which was eventually made the pretext for 
iCe replaceiaent by Presideutial ruloi would 
appear to have been both a logical; legiimtte, 


modero and progrosslve measure and this 
was (he stick which the local Congress 
clique took hold of in collusioD with the 
reactionary Catholic mishionaries of the region 
to lot loose a ngime of Ktato wide violence and 
moboora^ty, so th tt this might be ii^cf] as a 
pretext f«»r throwing out of office the legi¬ 
timately couxtitutod Quvrrtiiuciit of the 
State . 

Tli.it something similar mny not ngaln 
be atfc Dpted is an apprehension which is imt 
quite S'! remote a** it may appear to bo at 
th‘« pr^oiil :n>;n*viL It mint be roiliHei that 
although the Congress han lost its absolute 
msj irity in the S*afe^ where nou-Cr>rigr**se 
GovonuMeMts are likely to be cniistitut<d; It is 
Still, bkiYiMg only otii» Stitc. tli» lar^fMt single 
majority parly In the leglHlntures and it is 
not ituHkely that greml for roaiiuex itiou of 
lost power may not induce them ti emph^y 
such questionable m^'ans to regain iL 

Jf however the (?<»ngreHS leBdfr^hip were 
foolish erjoiigli to try to rucaptiirc power in 
this niaiJtier the pro^p'ct of a complete 
breakdown of the entire constitutional 
machinery of the State is not quite a remote 
coo^uence. Tuis U a poidbility, perhaps 
even a probability, about which Uie Congress 
leadership should beware and which should 
act aa au effective deterrant against any 
possible hanky-panky in this direction. Uofor- 
tunately, however; our present Congress 
leadership are not notorious for their imagi- 
native qualities nor of a sense of history. 

• • • 

TFesf Dertgai^M fhod Orintn 

The new West Bengal non-Congress 
Government appear to have got off to an 
anspioious start on the note of a stupendous 
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public 0 T»tii>Q and approbation. It ia well 
that the new 0)v<irn;Dent have been careful 
enough to have been very moderate in (heir 
proiiiHej and pIrJgCA to the people^ and not to 
Lave held out any eatr.ivagarit hopee and 
expentatiouH of immediate roliuf from tlinr 
many caTHoa of dlatre.^a and m^ery. 

NtiVortholesB it would bo rs'aliatic for the 
new Uo> *oimcnt to realise that the people*>< 
verdict at (he polla has b^MM more an ijidex 
of iLclr impatience with and intidemiice of 
the miHgijvi'ramout and nUnao of power and 
privilogu by the nioKsitcd fVngre<is Oo/ern* 
rnent^ rather than » positive ospri>-%i m of 
ooariii«‘riec ill the novr (1 »veniin(.iit. There 
was, indornh im Jegitiiuate groin id for Hiivh 
11 positive (expression of coulidnic<'. The 
uo>v Govornmeiit coiisinli of a roalUion nf 
several former oppontion purtir^. Thoir 
eh^etion manifestoes did not bold out any 
expectation of a possible alternative non* 
Congreve Oovei niupnt nor did they l onttin 
any statement of policy or programme, io 
the event of their co ning iuto power either 
viiigly or jointly tr^ether. Their election 
manifestoes^ by uni iarg»*, contained critich 
sms of the policies and iucutopeteucCH of the 
Government then seixor) of power. 

The verdict of the (vdla, it would be Icgi* 
timato to aelcnowieJg<*, was an lunoli a mir* 
prise to the leadership of the parties now 
elevated to power in the States, as much as 
to the party now ejected from their long 
occupied Beat of power, it has becu lute* 
lligent for (be new Goveromeot to have taken 
people fraukly iuto coafidenoe and to 
have apprised them of the many problema 
will have to bs dealt with before any 
change lor the bettor could be cz- 
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peotod. It would, however, be a mistake 
for the new Gcveniiaent to expect the poo* 
pic t) hold thoir patience fur an iudednite 
pcriiKi in the future. They will have to he 
prompt in tboir assessment of problems as 
well as in devising mcasuros for their solu¬ 
tion. 'Plie people, it must be realised, are 
in n fjghliug mood ; they have suddenly be* 
come aware of the iretncndouR potciilhil of 
pi«wcr iu their own so long helploMit hands. 
This new awarcncM of power is both h source 
of strmiglh to the n^w Oovernment and may 
at the same time, be a source of very great 
dangT to th>*ir own ezistenrr if they are 
uiiabh* t> carry the rcaponHibilitivs they have 
a^'Humed wi(h appropriate cpm|>oteuce and 
integrity. 

Uue of the prinoi|«l pr<»blems which 
niM^t cugigu the iuiuKfJiatc attention of the 
Oovenioont is the present food crisis in (he 
State ; a fact winch has already been pub¬ 
licly urkuowieJgtsJ by represeutstivei of tlie 
new Gowruaicnt It is ncscssory to arrive, 
as one of (he essential oonditiuaa procedcut 
to a relistlo assessmoat of tlm situation, at 
a proper evaluation of the actual consump¬ 
tion needs of tUc people of the ^tate. 
The West Lisngil 8t4te has been under a 
variety cd statuuiry ^controls iucludiug sta¬ 
tutory rationing in Calcutta and certain io* 
dus trial areas, and uiodiiiud ratio uiug eles* 
where for over the last two yeara Uuder 
statutary rationing where pt opie ure deba¬ 
rred from procuring any suppiemeotary qua* 
otities from elsewhere, the gross food grains 
rations allowed to an adult was just under 
10.02 daily. The new West Bengal Food <b 
Agriculture Minister, former Chief Miuister 
i\ C. Ghosh, is reported to have stated that 
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the qaautit^ was oot enough and that ao 
aduU should have at least ] 2oz per day to 
maintain a toinimum nutriuoual pattern. 
The present population of the State U asse¬ 
ssed around 40,000»000 miKions, say around 
50tOQO»000. Of those those in the a|tc group 
0*8 years comprise of the total or 

18,300^000 persons aud the rest, comprising 
81,700,000 persons belong to the sga group 
above « years. Allowing a daily 12or cer¬ 
eal ration to 31,700,000 perMons and half 
that (]uautity to the farmer 18,300,000, the 
total oonsumptlon .offtake in the State 
would amount to 4.0 million tons per annum; 
adding 10% fur unavoidable wastage and 
seed graius, the gross reijain^mcnt aggre¬ 
gates IS.3U million tons. If, however, the 
allocation were to be Increased to tO.oa daily 
to adults and half that quantity to babies 
and children under 8 years of age, the qnan* 
turn of requirement for actual consumption 
would correspondingly increase to 6.07 miUt- 
on ton% with reqoirerDonts of wastage and 
seed grains added to which the aggregate 
required would be 7.37 million tons. 

Against this, the production of rice in 
the state was assessed at 5.4 midion tons 
in 1964-65 which was claimed to have dro¬ 
pped to 4.4 million tons next year and is 
estimated to have improved to an increased 
yield of 4.8 milJioa tons during the current 
harvest season. In addition, the Au/t rioe 
crop is estimated to have provided an avera¬ 
ge annual yield of 400,000 tons over the last 
three years. Further, the State Government 
was claimed to have procured farther addi¬ 
tional acmual average quantities of around 
800,000 tons from ontaide the State and 
from the Central Government poo). Hie 
hverage annual import of wheat into the 


State from the Central Pool and on private 
trade account was estimated to have aggre¬ 
gated an average annual quautum of 700,000 
tons. The average supply position in the 
State over the last three years would there* 
appear to be i 

Rice i Production io the State 

Aman—4.80 mtlliou tone 

A us—*4 million tons 

Import from ontsidc *3 million tons i 

Wheat Import frc»m outside *7 million tons; 

Total Supply 6.30 million tons. 

It would, therefore, se uu that at the level 
of a 12ox doily adult allocution, the ceren) re¬ 
sources of the .State should ho ijuUe ndo- 
quato to fully meet all boon fide couHump- 
tion demands and still leave over enough to 
meet unforceceu and infriictuous mnrkct 
fluctoatioiis and pressures. At lilox doily, 
however, further augmentition of supplies by 
about just over a million tons per anTmm would 
he r<H|uired. But the .ictual State of Niipplict* 
and prices have rem liuod in a seriously preca¬ 
rious and critical coudition over the past three 
years. For much of this crisis the wrong 
policies a!id acltons of both the State hikI 
Central Governments have boon rc^poni^iblo. 
The (Juutre baa failed, so far, to spoil oot a 
healthy national food p<»Hoy. Stop gap expedi- 
euta, most of which have had the effect of fur¬ 
ther complicating an already critical sitiiatic u 
have been adopted and tlie supply, prices 
and even storage and tnoveincnU of food 
grains have been hedged in by such a npati* 
of Irksome and nnrealistic controls and res¬ 
trictions that crises in supply and prices 
have been endemic making the country more 
and more dependent upon iriereasiog quaiv 
tides of imporU from abroad. 

The situatioD would seem to be extra* 
ordiaary In view of the rather surprising 
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bat indispaUble foot that» aatioDtllf, iospite 
oi her halting agricultural prodactioD, there 
is really no pbyeioal abortage or deficit io 
the eupply of food graiai in the country. 
The groea average aaoual production of 
food cereals in the country over the last 3 
years baa been of the order of 80 5 
millioo tons. The average quaotum of 
ituporta of food grains during thr same 
period ban averaged at juitt over 7.4 miJUoQ 
tons per annum. With the populatioo at 500 
uillioQ, 320 milHona belonging to the age 
group above 8 years and those below 
aggregatiog 180 millions, at a daily adult 
allocation of 12oz, the actual conaumption 
demand uf the population should aggregate 
40*9 xDtflioD tons; at Iboz diily adult 
allocation, it works out at 67*00 million 
tons. With 10% added to cover unavoi¬ 
dable wastage and seed grains supply, the 
(^gregate should work oat to M9 aod 78 7 
million ions respectuily at these diflrrent levels 
of cooHumption; adding a farther to cover 
unusual market fluctuations and unforessa- 
ble demands, the aggregate supply require¬ 
ments would work out to roughly 59.88, 
lay 60 mUtioo tons and 80*4, say 80 million 
tons at these two levels of coosumptlon. 
Daring the last 3 years our average annual 
supplies including both home 
production and imports have averaged 87*4 
nuiliori tons. There should have 
been an aggregate accumulated stock of 
around 22 million tons over the last 3 
years, even if possible carry-overs from 
previous years accounts were to be wholly 
Ignored. There is not the least occssion 
for doubt that there is actually this ouch 
or poujbly even larger quaotitiei in acou- 
stocks of food grains in the country 


although they are neither stored in State 
godowDS nor in the consumers* kitcheu; they 
are in the hoarders' and profiteers' godowns. 

That this must be so is proved by 
by some very extraordinary facta which 
do not seem to have attracted adequate 
attention and analysis. In the month of 
A*>wiD tbb year corresponding to October 
last year of the Esgllsb calendar, rice 
prices in West llongal begun to tumble 
down in the open market; in about 10 
days they dropped by an average of very 
nearly 33% in tbe State. TbU was extn^ 
ordinary and unprecedented. Even duriug 
normal times prices harden at this pre* harvest 
period, supplies being at tbeir lowest ebb 
during this season. Last October prices 
instead of further hardening as they could 
be normally expected to do begun to 
tumble and rather steeply, with the new 
harvest still six to eight weeks away. This 
could mean only one thing that the boar¬ 
ders had their godowns so chock full of 
stocks that they were willy iiilly c impell¬ 
ed to unload some stock on the market 
even at the cost of accepting a reduced 
profit margin to enable them to make room 
for taking in the new harvest Secondly, 
currently with the Bengalee month of Faigun 
approaching lie end the daily increasing 
supplies of rice in the market all over West 
Bengal do not include a single grain of 
rice from the newly harvested paddy. These 
are evidences of the fact that there are 
ample boarders’ atoeki in the marked if 
only the Qovernmeut were able to locate 
aod seise them, they would be able to 
comfortably tide over the immediate crisis. 

A long term and enduring solution of 
the food problem, however, wiU have to 
depaod upon a variety of meMures which 
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mast hftve for their piTotol ceotre piece 
projects for Augmentation of prodocttoo. 
There are unfortunately many and insu¬ 
perable obstacles in the way. West Bet]gal*s 
truncated territorial resources baee been 
further heavily burdened by nearly 10 
million unfortunate displaced persons from 
East Bengal. Her unexploited agricultnraJ 
production potentials are, therefore, not 
too high. In addition iu the interest of 
maintaining India’s largest siugle eiport 
commodity fuJJy supplied, very nearly a 
third of the State’s available acriage under 
agriculture had to be diverted from paddy 
to jute cultivation. Easy accessibility over 
the surplus of other States has been de¬ 
nied to West Bengal by the Z>nal and 
other restictiOQs imposed by the Centre. 
The racketeering that has been fostered 
and encoumged by the Ceotre under the 
guise of a so-called national food policy, the 
only foundation of which would eeero to 
repose on ever increasing imports and a 
variety of obooxioos restrictions and irksome 
ooatrols, has placed the bona 6de consumer 
in a most distressing position. 

The new West Bengal Oovernmeot 
should make it aneqnivooaliy plain to the 
Centre that unless West Bengal’s food 
deficits are fully made up by appropriate 
Central subventions and by removing the 
present soDal reatricHcos enabling her to 
freely buy at competitive prices in onteide 
surplus markets, she would be compelled 
to take her own unilateral measures to fill 
the gap and which may even have to in¬ 
clude the rediversion of land wholly or 
partly from jute to paddy cultivatioo. 
This would not merely aSeot, very subs* 
taallaily, an already dismal national export 
jloteDtlal, but would moreover affect the jute 


industry adversely ioolndiog some 3^,000 
people directly employed in the industry 
and a further nearly 16C,000 engsged in 
anciilory occupsUons, an overwhelming 
proportion of whom are natives of other 
Indian States. If the new Ooveruinent are 
able to do this, bencfioiil results will be 
bound to follow soon eiiougli. 

But to adequately deal with the supply 
situation in the food graii.s market, 
a decision will have to be iminedUtcly taken 
rescindiug all the existing restrictions and 
controls including the very courageous step 
of derationing. This will have to moan 
virtual abolitioD of West Octigal Oovern- 
raent’s vast, ud weirdy and thoroughly un¬ 
reliable and racket-ridden food aud procure¬ 
ment department and consequent loss of 
employment to their personnel. But tbc 
whole organixatiou has been so corrupt end 
full of racketeering that hardly anyone will 
have a morsel of sympathy for t]it;m To 
take such a step will call for a great dial 
of courage and imagloatioa. But to plsgia- 
rise the late Kafi Ahmed Kidwa<, the 
iitoatioD could not possibly be any worse 
than it already is and one cau only hope 
that our new OovemEnent will have the 
imagination and the courage to foresee the 
vast potentiality for good of such a 
dedsioo. 

• • • 

West Public Sectors Projects 

Another source of illimitable corruption, 
nepotsim and even worse, are many of 
West Bengal 0(»venimeot’B public sector 
projects. The Calcntta State Transport 
Corporation may be cited as an example in 
point Another is the Animal Hnsbaodry 
and Milk eupply project of the QovemizA^*.. 
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Then tnny alto be other limilgr Oo7»nH 
&>ADt QDdertakinge which woaid a 

c)oi6 looking into. 

W^faat we ft^el ehould be done ie to 
appoint a permanent Comoiieeion autho 
riacd to inveeligate the working of these 
proj‘*ote and the oansea why they arc per- 
potually incurring loesen and other allied 
mutters. The CotnmusioQ should be liiadcd 
by a jurist of coiiKiderable adminiKtrstive 
experience and ability aud whose |x*raonaI 
integrity is above all Hu^picioh aoU shadow 
of repro.icin We present tbii anggestioo 
to our new Govert)oient for what it may be 
worth. 


New Look ai Flanning ? 


Now that the Fourth General Flcctiooe 
appear to have ushered in a fresh outlook 
on tlie countrypolitical future, it would 
be equally welcome if freah thinking were 
brought to bear upon the country’# economic 
future in the especial context of planoiog. 
During the short few weeks that have so 
far elapsed ainoc the rcMilts of the olectiona 
have been announced and the changed tex¬ 
tures of party dominaiiccH have b^'cnnie 
more or less clearly drllued, Uierc dors not 
appear, however, to have been much thought 
bestowed upon (his very important matter, 
neither at States’ levels nor by the Ceutml 
leadership. 

During the years following the mid-tcrco 
reappraisal of the Third Five Year Plan 
sod, eapecially, during the very difficult few 
months following upon the crucial decision 
to devalue the par value of the rupee, there 
appeared to have been almost complate una- 



ong all critics of the Ooverr.ment 
niiiog Congreai Party that for 




much of the cairent and ever distreasioglj 
developing economic evils and baxards that 
have affected the life of the common maa 
in India, planuing in the maoner it waa 
conceived and was being impIemeDted, waa 
directly responsible. In this unanimity, how* 
ever, approaches have been diverse aud al- 
ocst hctcrogenously coofnshig. While the 
Communist critic s of planning have ascribed 
its failures and iocongruiliee to the inade* 
quale socialisxtion of the resourcea and ma- 
chiocrica of production, the Swatantra ex* 
peris have read into ihe cuuses of such 
failure the elimination of competitive econo¬ 
mic endeavour by the imposition of what 
the Government have been describing as a 
mixed economy but which really haa for 
its basic foundation a system of controls and 
restlotinna which have the effect of reducing 
the entire national economy to a virtual 
State monopoly, killing all initiative and 
incentive. 


These crticisms, in onr view, do not 
seem to go right down to first causes. There 
appears lo ns to be prevailing, both among 
ibosc responsible for drawing up the Plana 
as well as among tlirir critics, cniuptete con¬ 
fusion of lliinkiug both as regards the rea¬ 
sons for launching upon a process of planned 
economic development, as well iis its objec¬ 
tives. In broad terms, of course, it has 
been laid down that the reason for lauochiug 
upon development ptanning is that it is 
necessary to initiate a process of aecelera' 
lion 10 the economy io order that it may, 
by the iojectioo of artificial stimuli such aa 
iocreasiog investmeDti to rapidly lay down 
a sound foundation of infra structurea ato, 
ba puahad up to a itage of aelf-ganaratiDg 
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d«Telopn6Qt with a view to eosnro to tho 
peoplo of the country ad improved tnd more 
wboleHOme etAadard of liviog. There ebould, 
ordineriiy, be no querrel with each eUte* 
mente of objectivei end reiuoDii, but in 
{reming the Plen^ U beceine evident th »t 
tboee who were invented with the reeponei* 
biUty of tho job, have beco «»iit!rnng from 
nlicn end, w fir as the b«is*c problems of 
the Indian eoononiv and the ob^taclea in the 
way of !te growth wae concerned, wholly 
irrelevant onentuUnnfc. Iliifortuoaiely that 
ie the oDe and, pirhnpe, the iiio^t ciucial ah* 
peotof the matUr, winch doe^ not aeeiu to 
have, ao fur, received much atUbtion from Uie 
OTitice of planning. 

What ?—In the limplekt and mo>‘t obvi- 
out ternie, are the baMo pmbleme of our 
national econoois ^ The fiut and the moat 
baaio among tbeae problem would appear to 
be the huge and cooetantly growing burden 
upon our not illioiUble and primarily midea* 
val agricultural reaourcct. Joapite of the 
rapid and rather haphazardly aoocIcrAtiog 
treoda of urbanization over the last three 
quinquennia latcit atiidiea by <)fBciai ageuciet 
appear to indicate that of our niral house 
holda comprising roughly per cent of 
the Dational populatinu, all but 10 per cent 
belong to the category of agriciiltuial house- 
hoi da. Data us regards the per capita dbi* 
tributioo of arable land are not immediately 
to band as we wiite, but by simply dividing 
the total arable acredge by the population 
comprised by agrtcultural bounebolda, its 
measure ahnuld be around 'd acrea per capita. 
This is a burden that agriculture in the 
OonDtry has never been able to adequately 
iiutain. The ioevitable ooQieqnenois are 


reflected in a etinttnaoua procria of frag- 
mentatioD of holding*, expropriation, aecu- 
mulatiog debt! and, as a reault, continuously 
dwindling producUoo. 

The remrdy, obviously, would seem to 
be to rtUeve the burden on agricultural 
resources 'Phe aoawer would rrfm to follow 
that only a proceM of r.»pld indiiMriullaation 
could provide th»* neccssait res* urcea for 
diverting sonic of the presrnt burdens upon 
agriculture by providing al'cmative employ • 
rneiit iu induMrt. 

But what kind of industry * Must they 
be of the highly mechanized, even iiutnnin* 
tisid kind as in the U. B A <r in tie 
K E. C. cmintriei or should we elect in 
favour of Mahatma Gandbi’e concept of 
cottage industiica In t'‘e event of chons* 
ing the former, we should have to realNe 
that the ea>p]o)utent potential of such indus¬ 
tries ia extremely limited, almoat infiulteei- 
iomI in compariaon but, what in perhaps, of 
even more serious moment, is that the mea¬ 
sure of capful intcnsiRcalioo in the Invest- 
meui structure of snob iodustries is(Xtr<ru- 
ely heavy, far beyond the potential of acce¬ 
lerated measures of noimal capital formation 
that this country is likely to achieve at the 
earlier stages ot aeI f-geaerating growth. 

It ha» to b** both cleatly real sed and 
spelt out that economic growth a« nivr<ly 
represented by a ri^ in the measure of 
Q N F is not and cannot be accepted as an 
ibdez of national progreM and prosperity, 
nor can it be an eod in iUcIf. It has also 
to be oqoally clearly realiaed that progreaa 
and growth io tbs oonUxt of India oao 
only bs indexed by a wholssoma and con* 
liiUfltly spmd-ofcr ifrowtb la bot£ titl 
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of the Aooeptable lodicee that each a type 
of growth hae be«n mohieved would be by 
the meaeure of fall employmertt that haa 
been aobieved at the eame time. The failure 
of planuing would be obvioua from the id- 
rreasing meaniire of unemployment iti the 
country. According to a recent atudy (□<»♦» 
Ko fif, controverted by any nnlhorilntive 
C/overnment agencyb Approximately a third 
of the total able-bodied population are *fulW 
unemployed and another third only partially 
employed. 

Bratdeai Induafriatisation of the typ« 
mentioned above Inevitably cauae tirbinira. 
tion of the population directly and indirect!v 
employed by ioduatry. But urbanisation 
caUHee more problemAf aocia), and economic 
and even hygienic, than industry ie able to 
solve. A look at the hug^ cities and indus¬ 
trial complexee will be amply convincing. 
Their ever*expanding and wholly intractable 
ultima remain a chr«inlc festerlog tore of 
Wrsomc potentiality ; the more the m >roy 
and other reeouree that are poured in with 
a view to clearing them, the more rapidiv 
Tiew aluma spring up and innahroom out all 
over the piece. On a long-term reckoning, 
it u feared bv many well known experts, that 
it would bo found that the problems directly 
springing from thU tvpe of industrialixation 
absorb a great deal more in money and rcsoiif- 
CCS th>in they are able to yield iu monetury 
and social dividends. 

Secondly, this shift haa visibly been 
;Causing iooreasing deRcits iu agricultural 
Ipi^ducti in. There are, no donbt, other an* 
[oil lory oMiei* but ooe of the prime oaoiM 
^ divergence of laeenUvee between 


employment iu indoetry and agrlcultore. 
Even in eome of the moit advanced coontriee 
aleo this remains a nagging problem defying 
any adequate and Jong term solution. At Uie 
same tim^, a look at the economic history of 
most Industrially advanced a*»d progressive 
countries will demonstrate that no coiintij 
has so far b<'cn able to achieve riipid indus¬ 
trial growth except on a prior base of well 
developed surplus agriculture. Only recently 
one such country, whose economy sutfVred 
complete devantation by the Ust world war^ 
attvioptofl u process of similtsnoous growth 
in agriculture and industry. To eliminate or 
at least, to cfTectively play down the diffe* 
rential in incentives as between the two 
occupations, agricultural incentives were 
boosted op to conform with those in indus¬ 
try resulting in the growth of a very hfffh 
ro.ti rronomy. For a while results were very 
encouraging and a great era of progress 
appeared to have been firmly establisbed. 
But then the streasrs and strains of such a 
hffth wt society proved to be so heavy 
upon the aflected economy that it has been 
recently showing unmistakable signs of cra¬ 
cking up ooder the strain. 

This particular evnmple would appear 
to have provided another very important 
object lesson at the same time. It is that 
the rate of economic growth must be deter¬ 
mined by the foundational strength of the 
economy upon which the process of rapid 
growth has to be superimposed and maintai¬ 
ned. Its was a shattered economy; it had to be 
built up a new from the very foundations 
upwards; its foundational strength enabUog 
it to absorb the shooki of axtraordinsiy 
stresses and shocks oootd not havs beoa 
tery great Similarly India’s lhas long 
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been a moribnai economy, weak in ita 
{oundational etrengtha, the aoddeo jt»rk» and 
atresBes imposed upon it by tbe tbougbtless 
eodeavour to initiate too rapid a process of 
growth baa causrd nnavoidable rifta tod 
cracks in tbe understructure and instead of 
growth retrogressioD baa been tbe result 

Lft us, then, reduce our needs to tlie 
simplest and most ordinarily intelligible 
terms. Wo need enoagh to eat wilbio our 
iimitfd, very limited m<fiDs; we want tm* 
ploymrot for those wbo need work, not in 
tbe slummy environs of oiodem industrial 
eomplozea, but io the clean rural atmosphere 
to which we have always been acoustimed 
and in adjustment with our inherited agrarian 
orientatione and tradition*} we also waut 
olotbing enough to decently cover oor 


bodies and to proteet them from tbe rigours 
of the seasons; we also waiit education for 
ourselves snd i ur children; and treatment 
and sanitalion. When these elementary snd 
primal needs have been satistied we shall 
begin to think as to where thin we wont to 
go from there. 

If our Government and their czporta 
were obis to begin to think in these simple 
terms and had the courage to rrtmicilc 
themedves to ihe accept unoc of the basic 
fact that India rven tiHtfi f /flaf/unt 
mrnf will have to and prefer to reiuuin 

etutfniraff^ JifdtOH and would not bear 
being converted into a New York or a 

Boup, planning could be made more pur- 
poeive and far less and needlessly painful 
than it has so far proved to b<;. 






McDOUGALL’S ANALYSIS OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 

Prof. PRANAB KUMAR DR 


If you vlAt a reputed mental hospital, 
you will most probably bo surpriMod to find a 
pocuiiar clasa of patienia who, when 
any blinple i|urstuiii will ofl\»r you a vacant 
loitk arid a ruiMiiiiigle^e face, if your curiosity 
is a|i(vravatcd by the iorrowfiil picture of 
tbcKo unfortunate ureatun**^ and, if »y<>n np|>* 
rOAch mental doctora for further inforoAlion, 
they will give you to uod'^ratand that the 
diseabc which these patients f^*tn is 

the most acute form of psychosis known as 
Dremeotia Prueoox or Sebisopbrenia. 

Tbs word "Dementia” itencrallj means 
acquired mental deficiency. The patieoU who 
suffer from dementia originally possessed a 
normal and healthy mind, but this has undt'r- 
guue A proccMs of decay. The prototype of 
thi« process is to be found in the gradual 
failure of intelligence in ripe old age. 

^Xast Scene of all, 

That end this strange eventful history, 

Ta second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 

everything”. 

This is known as Senile Dementia. 

But in the ca^e of ^'Emotional Dementia”, 
the patient loses all iutereat in life; ex¬ 
presses no desires or ambitions and sits from 
day to day in the same corner, inert and 
lethargic. 

Schixophrenin — ^feaniug and titfmpfoins 

Schiaopbreoia is the most disaitrons form 
of psyohi^enetic disorder. But it is very 
difficii)A4o define schizophrenia. There is no 
itnimmity among piyobologista and medical 


men as to the questtoo whether it is one 
disra«'e or a group of UixcHHC, or a ay stem of 
bad hAbits. The main features of Schizo* 
plireniu arc : 

I'nco operative ness, hHllucinaftons ( espe* 
dally of bearing imd sight ), incoherent associ* 
ations, poor judgement, deterioration of feel¬ 
ing and emotion with an apparent apathy, 
disorder in the process of thought, etc. All 
Uiese symptoms may not be simultaneously 
present in every case of Schizophrenia. But 
one feature is generally found to be coomoo 
to all Schizophrenic patients, namely, 'Emo¬ 
tional apathy and indifference.” Some of the 
patieots seem exticiuely apathetic, while 
others show much emotional excitement and 
even the seemingly apathetic padenU some¬ 
times break out with violent emotional out¬ 
bursts. 

Schiz »phreuia may be aptly described as a 
dream state, a prolonged half-waking dream. 
The Schizophrenic patient interprets all sense 
ezperionecs in terms of the tojaginative pre¬ 
occupations of the moment. 

Ig Fchfxophrrnf'a curohh f 

Some authorities are of tho opinion that 
the disorder is primarily an organic, degene¬ 
rative disease and is essentially incurable. W. 
McDougall, however, d^es not belong to tbii 
group. 

Some others bold that some at least of the 
cases can be cured, if skilfully dealt with at 
to early stage. The great champions of the 
Psyche Analytic School have lent their sup- 
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port to this opioioo. McDougall does not 
accept tbie opiuioo iu toto. 

Again, some cases of ScbizopbreoU are 
found to develop in the absence of any ad* 
verse circumstances. These cases are believed 
to be dne to a degenerative change due to 
bemdUsry defect of coostitution. But certain 
other cases of this disorder seem to be 
prodacod by prolonged struggle with adverse 
oircumstancea. These cases can be cured 
by skilful treatnirnt. 

Ca$es of Sekixophrekia 

The following two ca^es of Schisophrenia 
arranged in order of ioersAsing severity wilt 
help to bring out the nature of this nyste* 
nous malady. 

CaiS'^C 1 ) Dt« Milton Harrington has 
reported this case. 

A youDgmsn 'Valher sli eoly became 
moody and depressed, and gave up work to 
spend his time to bed or lounging about the 
house. He indulged in violent outburstSi 
during which he talked iucuberentJy and 
behaved in an irrational manner, bis condi* 
tion Bnally becoming so serioos that it was 
necessary to commit him to a hoepilal. * 

Close investigation of this case revealed 
that the youugmao was the youngest of a 
Urge family and was taught to avoid difB- 
coltics rather than face and overcome them. 
Bat this man was ambitious. Sometime 
before the breakdown, this youngman was 
promoted from an inferior post to one of 
considerable responsibility demanding more 
ability than he possessed. Consequently the 
affairs of which be wae in charge had fallen 
into diaorder. His vanity prevented him from 
setking help from others and be became 


^more anxions end depressed*’. Conditions 
gradually worsened and the youngman rc- 
eigoed from hie post and went home to hidf 
bimself. After some few weeks of this lifo, 
his condition worsened further nnd he began 
to exhibit emotional outbursts. This was 
just a device to couvinco hie reletives timt 
he was reiilly sick and needed rest, lint thiK 
made matters worse and be wia admittpd 
in a mental boapitHl where he gradually 
improved and was discharged after six 
weeks. 

Ca*e-^( 2 ) The second cni e is more 
severe. A youngman aged twvnt)-three 
years was admitted it a loontal hospitsl as a 
care of Schisophrenia of catatonic types 

This youngman was over-indulged by a 
fond widowed mother and was timid, indolent 
and yielding before all difficulties. He ws^ 
unsuccessful in all tbo jnba that he took and 
very often indulged in drinking and self* 
abuse. 

Two years before bo became a victim of 
Sohixopbrenia, he was engaged in a pridonged 
flirtation with a young married woman who 
was a friend of tbe family. This affair coni*- 
tantly provoked his sexual impulse and made 
him almost mad with sexual temptations. But 
as be was mentally very weak, he strongly 
repressed bis impulse for fear of cousequeo* 
ces. He was terribly afraid that be might be 
accused of having raped the woman. This 
dread made him restless, quarrelsome and 
fearful. Sometime later his fear of being 
aocused arose in connection with other 
women. Three weeks before admission to 
mental hospital, be began to hear imaginary 
voioea wbieh ac*'uaed him of rape, and clearly 
pointed out his wretched coQditioD^«F^ve 
days before admUsion, bo refused to sp)M^. 
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to take food and held hit urine as long aa 
poerible. 

Ho remained in thit eooditioo for eight 
ffloaths* After oight moDthn ho improved a 
little and emilei when ep >ken to, but etill 
refu4od to apeak. I^ater, this yonitgmau said 
that while bo lay in bed iudifforent and dumb, 
he was keenly alert and noticed everything 
around him. During the RrAt fow mooth»<, he 
confiniied to hear voices. Tlicae voiitce con* 
d^rufkod him as a wri^tehod creature who had 
before hull nnibitig but a11-cnvti]o|iing dark* 
ness. He aUo said Inter that ho was so much 
overpowered with fear that he waa afraid 
even to move, cat or urinate. He sufTcred 
from the idea that he might lose control of 
himself and commit a ecxual asfsult upon 
some woman. 

W. McDiUigttll thinks that this patient, a 
poor victim of Emotional Dementia’’ was 
dominated by the conflicting tmpnlsrs of sex 
and of fear. There was hNo the unsuti»<faR* 
trir^' working of thn sentiment of srlf-regird, 
fa licatnd by the habitual shame, aecreoy and 
yMiiing before all difficulties. 

The chief symptoms of the sec»md patient 
are : lack of ifitcrest in other persons, emrK 
tional apathy dullness and indifferenee, hallii- 
cinatirms of bearing etc. But, what arc 
these due to ? McDoagall tbinks ^at this is 
due to the conflict of two dominant impulses— 
the impulses of sex and of fear. This mental 
oonflict gave rise to the perpetual prcoccupa* 
tion with self and lack of interest in other 
persons. All the available mental energy of 
tho patieut is absorbed in the coostruction of 
pleasant phantasies. The patient has lost all 
interest io life and is terribly afraid. This is 
why the patient has refused to speak and to 
®ove, ^ The negativism of the patient is 
t mkoifMtttioD of tlie ioospMitf to 


take judicious decision. The SchisophreDic’e 
sentiment of self-regard being in the deadlock 
of impnlses, cannot take ijiiick decisions. 

But, with tho oontiitence month after 
monih of this self-absorbed brooding, which 
never Rods free outward expression in elfec** 
live action, but revolves always in the circle 
of io^omphte inward activity, the mental 
powers in genem) atrophy, the life of rich 
fantasy gives place to an in Tossing dcineotla, 
until the patient ’'glimmers dimly in corner 
of the asylum, dull-witted as a cow*' (W. 
McDougill). 

Liobilitif to Si-kho^hrfHta 

But the question still rrmsiiis what type 
of men are particularly liable to Sebisophre- 
nia ? W. McDougall seems to accept the 
anslysis of l^ret«chiner. According to Kr^tw^ 
chmer, SchiaMphrenis is a disord<r to wliioh 
persona of the Scli'aoohymic o** nehia ud type 
are particularly liahlc, peraona of ihe echiso- 
thmic type are clmracterlaf'd by a tendency 
to a life iiiMde oue’* aelf, to th > c uiatruotion 
of a narrowly deRoed individuit zone, or an 
inner world of dreams againMt things as they 
really arc, of an apposition of ’1’ and the 
'world’—a tendency to a scusitive withdrawal 
from one’s fellow men. Among these are to 
be found eccentrica, egnsts, idlers aa well as 
Idealist hostile to the world. 

William Mcdougall, however, thinks that 
excessive introversion is not alone safficient 
for explaining Schizophrenia It involves 
intolerable meotal conflict and complete indt- 
ffcrcnce. This ludifTerence or irresponsive¬ 
ness of the Schisophrenic mind distinguishes 
Schizophrenia from Neurasthenia, Hysteria 
and Manic Depressive psychosis. 

Mcdougsll adds that the "splitti^’s are 
not an expression of dUsoeiation. Titty ate 
the espresiioo of "the essential integratioD of 
the whole system of mental funedons’'. 


‘ASURYAMPAS VA’ IN PAMNI 

Dr. APARNA CHATTERJEE 


The term ‘Asaryampasya’ in Panini 
oilers a good scope tor tne study ol Purda 
^ysiem m ancie«it inu^a. 'i'lxe society in 
r&nixii does not anywhere contain any 
reieienoe, unpiied or uaect, to Purda. Piee- 
dom ot women in choosing their husbands, 
no restriction on young maidens rather 
their lull ireeaom to be wooed Ireeiy oy 
young men (as the term Varya ill, 1.101. 
iueansj, this tre edom delined in the term 
*aii.Tuaiia’ (111. lOi), the existence oi 
lemaxe teachers (IV. X. female menui* 
cants (11. and iemaie students who 
lived in girls’ hostels (Chatri-sala, V 1.2.86), 
late marr.age of girls and existence of life* 
long maiuens m societyS nowhere contem- 
pi ate purda. 

it we accept the period of Panini as 
Bome-tune between 500 and 300 B.C., the 
contemporary Buddhist or Jaina sources 
Will not provide any instance ol purda 
either among the commoners or among the 
aristocrats in society. Nor In the following 
period of the Mauryas we hnd purda in 
society; neither the Greeks noticed or re- 
co-rded it nor Kautilya provides any 
reference to it; rather both the sources 
picture good amount of female freedixn in 
society. The term ‘avarodhana’ (oro- 
dhana’) * in Asokan inscriptions, in reference 
to the female quarters of his brothers, 
cannot mean purda in the true sense as it 
lacks corroborative data in other sources. 
The practice of keeping the private apart- 

1. V. S. Agrawsla, Iruiia at known to 
Paniniy pp. 8^--92. 

* nough both Dr. Bhandaryar (Asoka, 
Hbdi Tana. p. 157) and Dr. Agrawala (India 
Of Known to Panini^ p. 407) have interpreted 
orodbana of AsokaV brothers as denoting pr^ 
vSlAce of purda in aadeat India. 


mcnts of the king and the members of the 
royjsi iumuy unuer stnet guard and the 
pracUce ol Uie kaig lo live iii seciunan 
away iroaii tne gaze ot the public were 
noucod uy hiogasinejies and lie gives us 
aeta:is about it in aescrxbiiig the liie ol ihc 
k.jig wao appeuiod oeiure me pubuc only 
on uiree occasions ana lived rest of the 
tmte in inijer apart men bS sunouuued With 
lemaie guards^, bince the King iived in 
secius.on, naturally greatest precaution and 
care wag taken ot his neaie»v lemaie rela¬ 
tions, the lauies oi his pauce. in aosence 
of corroborative data lor the custom oi 
purua lor royal iaa es the logical conclu¬ 
sion, particularly in view of the unsafe 
political conditions of the tune, is that the 
term 'orodhana' in AsoKah inscriptions 
s.inply means private royal apartmenU, 
kept under strict vigilance. Association of 
the Inmates of the royal apartments wi.h 
outsiders and particularly with male out¬ 
siders was unimaginable in Mauryan days 
when the king himself lived tn great fear 
for his life and changed his bed-room every 
flight^. The instance of the last Sisunaga 
k'ng being killed by the paramour of his 
queen,* was before the first Maury a whose 
position in the beginning was quite unsafe 
and precarious. We find great details 
keeping the palace under strict guard in 
Kautilya*'^ His precautionary measures 
against the ever-present chance of the King 
being poisoned, explain very well the un¬ 
certain political condition of the day. 

Secondly, the term 'avarodhana’ which 


2. Megatthenetf XXVII, IS. 

S. Strabo, XV, 55. 

4. McCrindk, The Invasion of India hy 
Alexander, p. 222. 

5. Arihatattra, Book I, C&. 90, and 



^ASURYAMPASYA' IN PANINI 


auiy mean mtricted and secluded liie ot 
royal ladies cannot very well explain the 
term 'asuryampasya’ which literally means 
one not saen by the Sun and which u 
better explained if a lady wears a veil of 
black or of some deep<oloured cloth. 
£ven in restricted quarters sunshine will 
fall on a face but sun is apparently not 
permitted to see the face hidden behind a 
veil. We have no evidence in support of 
the fact il^at Indian ladies In Asokan days 
wore veil on their faces. 

S'nce purda was ((CDerally absent in 
society in the days of Panini, in Kasika a 
commentary of Fanini (of the time between 
oUt^GUO A.D.)^ the term 'asuryampasya* is 
explained that it was a term meant for royal 
ladles; so it is said *asuryampa^a raja* 
duruh'. Bat as wc have seen above, we 
have no positive data to hold that royal 
ladies lived behind curtains in the days of 
Panini. Even in the period of Kosika, purda 
for royal ladies or ordinary women was 
not actually established in society. But of 
course, by this time we noticed stray 
references to veil for respectable women. 
In the Mrcchakatika, In Sakuntala (Act V. 
13) in Lalitavistara (a work of early 
Chrstian era) in Harsacarita,* wearing veil 
is noticed as a mark of respectability for 
women though general picture of society 
contradicts the fact that veil was worn by 
respectable women. Still the idea that 
wearing ve’l was a mark of respectability 
for women was gaining recognition during 
this perod. Tims while in the Mahabharata" 
Sakuntala, in all her womanly dignity and 
majesty, gives a long and fiery harangue 
to her t'mid royal husband in the very 
court of the king, for disowning her as a 
wife and for disowning her son as hi^ own 
legitimate son, in Kalidasa she ig a frail 
feminine figure with a veil hiding her face. 

6. P. V. Kane, Dharrrwastra Ka Ilifuuot 
Vol. r, p. 15. 

1.' Har$9earUCy Ch. IV, 

MoliMaraHh Adiptm, Ch« 74. 


din the Lalita*vistara, Gopa after hex 
betrothal to the Buddha, is given a veil to 
wear but she strongly refuses to do so. In 
the last act of Mrcchakatika, the point be* 
come^ more clear. The courtesan’Concu- 
bine as soon as she gains the status of the 
wife, given a veil as a mark of respect* 
ability for her newly acquired dignity and 
status of a wife. It is to be noted however, 
that even in Kalidasa, excepting the veil 
worn by Sakuntala when she went to her 
royal husband’s court, no other reference 
to purda, either throughout Sakuntala or 
rn other works, 1$ noticed. In Harsacarita 
veil is noted only once. In the rest of the 
work Raiyasri is always without any veil 
and as Hsuan Tsang tells us, throughout 
her widowhood Raiyasri in her public 
or court appearances is without any kind of 
purda. In Bsna’s Kadambari, purda is not 
noticed. Hsuan Tsang nowhere refers to 
the practice of purda in India. In the 
R a may an a, the references to veil are few^ 
and h the major part of the epic the ladies 
do not observe any purda. So the literary 
references to veil are not only stray, they 
are incongruous wUh the general picture of 
socketV in which no purda is noticed. 

As we have noted veil given to a 
betrothed or a newly married girl or to a 
bride (as we find Rajasri wearing a lovely 
red veil on the eve c>f her marriage, meet- 

Grahavarman). it was a s'gn of wifely 
status. Neither the Rgveda nor the Dharma- 
suiras or Dharmasastras show that veil 
denoted wifely d'gnily. How then did this 
idea come into Indian society and where 
can wc trace its origin ? 

In Assy'iian civilization a marred 
woman wore Her daughters also wore 

9. The couple of ver«« in the Ramayana 
referring to purda (VI. llfi, 28. IT, 33, 8.) are 
totally inron^iatcnl Vfith the absence of purda 
ihmuphout the epic. It has been auggesled that 
those are later interpolations. A.S, Ahekar ; 
The Position of Women in Hindu Civillaetioti 
pp. 198-99. 
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head-dresses prescribed by the custom. A 
concubine ('eslrtu') was not entitled to 
wear a veil; if her keeper wished to raise 
her to the position of a wife, he had to veil 
her in the presence of hve or six witnesses 
end declare '^This is my wife’*. The married 
respectable women wore veil; by tb's 
means they were distinguished from temple 
prostitutes, harlote and slaves'^. 

The Persian princesses wore veil as 
being Fire-born they were not supposed 
be seen by ordinary people. In Persia the 
seclusion of women had become quite 
common before the beginning of the Chris* 
Uan era". In Athens in 500 BC. associa¬ 
tion of women with male guests wag not 
permdtted'^, and no bride was seen by her 
husband before marrage, according to 
prevailing social conditions'^. In Sparta 
female apartments were separate from 
those of males and no woman could attend 
banquets. 

So Panmi who probably belonged to 
500 B.C. and was a man of the North-West 
most probably used the word 'aruryampasya' 
in reference to the veiled ladies of Assyria. 
It is qufte possible that North Western 
India because of its proximity to Central* 
A S'a was affected by Central Asiatic ideas 
and practices and probably in those parts 
of India wearing veil was a practice adopted 
by Indian women. A veiled face is certainly 
not seen by the Sun. 

10. Delaport«, MesopolamU, p. 283. 

11. A. S, Altekar, Th^ Position of Womfn 
in Hindu CiviOsationy p. 209. 

12. EncYchpOfdiu of Religion and EthicSf 
Vol. V, p. 735. 

13. do* Vol. VIII, p. 445. 


The fact that in the early centurlea of 
Christfan era veiling the face by married 
or betrothed girls of high status was be¬ 
coming a practice or at least gaining recog¬ 
nition in Indian society, is attested by 
Lalita-vistara, Mrcchakatika and Kalidasa's 
Sakuntala and also in references to veil in 
ep'cs. It is possible that during the cen¬ 
turies following the disruption of the 
Sunga empire, Ind'a saw waves of foreign 
invaders, the Sakas, the Parthians and the 
Greeks. The invaders settled in India but 
they, particuarly the Sakas and the Parthi* 
ans, being Central-Asiatic nomads mu$t 
have brought with them Central Asiatic 
notions of fem'nine respectability. And 
thus while the general picture of society 
shows absence of purda, wc notice its 
references here and there, in literature and 
commentaries. As regards the Bnctrian 
Greeks who ruled and settled in the North 
Western India, they had no need to stop the 
spreading of this idea of purda a^ in the^r 
own society too restrictions on women in 
movement and association obtained and 
the Greeks in North Western Ind*a must 
have also contributed to the spread of the 
custom of purda in India. Thus it has been 
pointed out by an eminent scholar that a 
character in one of the plays of Menander 
says, *A free woman should be bounded by 
the street door”". 

The term 'asuryampasya* in Panini has 
nothing much to do with the general social 
condition of contem.porary India nor It has 
any connection with the 'avarodhanas' of 
ihe brothers of Asoka Maurya. 

14. A. S. Allekar, The Position of Women 
in Hindu CivilisalioD, F. 209. 



IHE SHAUVAHAN KINGS AND THE SHAKA ERA 

A LAWYER 


The Shalivahan Shaka of Southern 
Ind'a commences the Christian year 
A.D. 78. It will be completing its 2000 years 
in the next century. Though it Is now 
called Shalivahan Shaka, it was not so cited 
for over a thousand of its earlier years. It 
was merely referred to as “Shake’' i.e. in 
the year of the Scythians. It is first trace- 
thlo in A.D. 1262 be'ng cited “Shalivahan 
Shake". If the Shalivahan Kmc^s had intro* 
duced this era, their name should he 
found associated with it from the very 
beginning. Jinaprabhasuri. the author who 
referred to it in A.D. 1262 as ShaVvan 
Shaka could hardly have had. after a lapse 
of a thousand years or more, any special 
source of information that it v/as the era of 
tbofo Kings. 

Upon looking closely into this matter^ 
however, it appears that the late associa¬ 
tion of the Shalivahan name with the Shaka 
era may not have been the result of mere 
national pride. According to tradition it 
was King Hal Shatavahan, the reputed 
author of Gatha Saptashati, who introduced 
this era. Th’s also appears to be not nece¬ 
ssarily a mere fiction. In the last analysis, 
the matter remains inconclusive no doubt, 
but the probabilities do not altogether ex¬ 
clude a Shalivahan cla*m to the authorship 
of the era. 

We will consider these probablUtfes so 
far as they emerge from the rock-mscr'p- 
tions in the caves on a hill called the 
Pandava Lena Kill, about five miles south 
of Nasik and at an equal distance fi'om a 
village called Gangapur, whxh is throe 
miles west of Na^iik. In ancient tines the 
name of this village was Govardhan. It was 
in thw day« a big town and also the west¬ 
ern «»imlitary out-po«t ot the Shalivahan 


Kingdom. The copper plates of gifts and 
Charlies which were handed over to reclus-. 
es at this town by the Shalivahan Kings 
were later on inscribed on rock-face in the 
cavcs on this Pandava Lena hill. These are 
to be found in cave no. 3. In cave no. ID, 
there arc the inscript'ons of Ushavadata, a 
Shaka, who was tlie son-in-law of the 
Satrap Nahapan. These are the parties 
primarily concerned, and we have their 
writings on the wall 8$ evidence for our 
conclusions. We have to see 'f we can get 
any cue from these inscriptions in resolving 
the questions about the authorship of the 
Shaka era. 

There have been many Shalivahan 
Kin^^ in Andhra and Maharashtra in the 
earlier centuries of the first millenium 
A.D., some celebrated and some obscure. 
We have first to get ourselves sufficiently 
acquainted with the particular dynasty of 
the Sharvahans which incltides or should 
include the author of their crn. The Shaliva- 
bans called themselves Shatavahans which 
is theT real name, They were originally of 
the Anga nation in Bihar. They first migrat¬ 
ed to Or'ssa and then to Andhra, near the 
mouth of the rivers Krishna and Godavari. 
Eventually they moved westward, and 
established their capital at Faith an in 
Maharashtra. The founder of this kingdom 
at Paithan was Shimuka Shatavahan. His 
grandson Vedashri Shatak>imj caused the 
images of his fam'ly members inscribed on 
a rwtk-face together with names over them 
in the Naneghat pass near Junnar in Poona 
District. The images are in the following 
order—(1) Raya Simuka Sat'd v ah ano Sirt- 
main, the founder of the dynasty, (2) 
SatakanI, son of no. 1. (3) Nayanika wife 
of no. 2, (4) Bhaya, brother of no. (5) 
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VedaMrl SatakAni, ion of no. 2 who inacrtb- 
ed these images, (6) name illegible but 
probably wife of no. 5, (7) Maharatha 
agrianko Yiro, probably a relative or 
commander of no. 5, (8) Kumar Hakusiri 
son of no. 5, and (9) Kumar Satakanl, son 
of no. 5. 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, who inspected the 
cave inscriptions referred (o above gives the 
follow ng probable years and periods of the 
Kings of this dynasty. 


1 Silimuka Shatavahana 

B.C. 

130 

2 Krishna (Bhaya) brother of 



No. 1. 

fp 

no 

3 Shatakami son of no. 1 

n 

98 

4 Vedashri Shatakami son 



of No. 3. 

19 

90 

5 Hakushri, son of no. 4 

if 

70 


6 to 9 

These generations* if any, are 
not traceable in the inscriptions. 

Most probably the pa: than— 
Kingdom was subjugated by 
the Shaka Satrap Naha pan 
at this time. B.C. 40 to 5 

10 Gautamiputra Shatakami, son 

of ^alshri Gautami „ 5 

11 Vas'sthiputra Pulumayi „ 5 

to son of No. 10 A.D. 17 

12 Chatarpan, brother of no. 11 „ 30 

Yajnyashri Shatakami, son of 

no. 10 50 

These years and periods are all based 
on the mention of the year 42 by Ushava* 
data in one of h's inscriptions. This year 
given by him is taken to have been cited 
in the Vikrama era* which begins in B.C. 
56. The date of Ushavadata therefore would 
be around B.C. 14. We find from the in¬ 
scriptions that Gautamiputra was a con¬ 
temporary of this Ushavadata. 

As Shaka era beg'n$ in A.D. 78 and 
that year is not reached in this list, it 
ia manifest that none of these kings could 
have Introduced that era. The only kings 
from this Uet who oould be expected to 


introduce such an era for posterity would 
be Gautamiputra Shatakami, the great 
conqueror of the Sakas, or his still more 
celebrated son, Pulumayi. They precede 
the year A.D. 17. There were two more 
kings in this dynasty after Yajnyashri 
(A.D. 50) of whom the last was King Hal 
Shatavahan* the reputed author of the 
Shaka era. H*s date comes somewhere ncor 
A.D. 78 because he and his predecessor 
could, afler Yajnyashri, make up 28 year^ 
of their rule. If King Hul did :n fact ru!: 
in the year A.D. 78 and did introduce the 
Shaka era, he may have done it cither 
his own account, or he may have done it jn 
commemoratJan of the victories of Ihs 
illustrious ancestors Gautamiputra or 
Pulumayi. In the latter case, he may have 
counted the first of the era to be t)io 
same in which those victories were actually 
obtained. If so the periods given in the hsi 
should all be placed 00 years late. The 
Shalivahan dynasty of Shimuka came to 
an end with King Ha) as its la&t ruler. If 
H was brought to an end by the Shaks 
Satraps about A.D. 78 the other possibility 
also emerges that the Shaka era was intro 
duced by the Shakas to mark this event. 

The per ods given by Bhagawania 
Indraji are based with reference to the yea: 
42 of Ushavadata. But other scholars put 
these periods much later. Bhagwanial 
Indraji himself has ment'oned an objection 
to his conclusions but overruled it with { 
reason. The objection is th's. Ptolemy 
Greek Geographer makes this statement 4 
bb work—"^Ujjalni is the capital of Chashtan 
and Paithan is the capital of Pulumay"! 
This :€ a reference to two contemporaril 
persons. Pulumayi would therefore be otj 
the throne in the days of Ptolemy (A.li| 
126). The objection is overruled on thi 
ground that Ihe report which Ptoletn^ 
received about the ruler of paithan woul4 
•rather be about its most celebrated rukj 
even thou^ be might have been^e^eedM 
by relatively uDimp(»tant nilen.^ If H 
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admit tlie objection as correct and regard 
Fulumayi ag Ptolemy’s contemporary at 
hoinc i>oint of his long reign, then his father, 
king Gautomiputra comes somewhere more 
near to A.D, 7B. He and h’s son ruled for 
not less than forty years taken together, 
arid that places the year of accession to the 
throne of Gaulaiaiputra close to that year. 
Jn preCerring between the years of Ushava- 
((ato and of Ptolemy we have to rpconciic 
liic statements as far as possib'e. 

iu cnous.ng bciv^een Uic view of 
Uliagvviuuai iiiuroji wiio has n.sea the 
per.oug ui me ^iioiivauan K.n^^s given :n 
the ust above anu me vevvs ol other 
scholars Wiio regard meu' period to be later 
even by u ceniuiy or more, we nave to give 
one VrO.gat to the c rcumiiancc that all 
Uicse kings used tnoit own respective year 
01 accession as tlic starting pomt in citing 
liie year of their own inscriptions. This 
would ordmaruy mean that no era had 
been introduced before their time in A.D. 
't\S. If :t had been, they would have cited 
the year of their inscriptions with A.D. 78 
[fls Uio starting point. This should mean 
Ikhat they lived and ruled before A.D. 78, 
uod therefore the view of Bhagwanlal 
Indraji would be prcferrable. 

Shaka is an ethnic word. The expres> 
S’on "'Shake'’ conveys the meaning of “in 
the year of the Scythians’'. Its use, in the 
literary way, may be compared with such 
encient expressions as ‘'Dasharajne” or 
*'Sham bare” or “(Bharale” which all mean 
^“in the year of victory over or war 
with—Shaka should therefore mean 
“In the year of victory over the Scythians 
jOr war with them”. Such a name would be 
given to the era by the victors, which in 
th;s particular case happens to be Gautami* 
putra Shatakami. On the contrary a plain 

f eaning of the word ’Shako’ would also be 
n the year of the Scythians,” implying 
point of time at which the Shakas sub- 
jugat^ the territories In whidt the era was 
ibronght into vogue by them. 


Now, who were these Shakas and how 
did they come to give their name to a 
national era in Suutli india ? Alter 
Alexander'^ return from the Punjab the 
Greeks were pushed back into Afganistan 
for sunic Ume. But soon alter the time of 
ilinperor Asoka, bands of As atic recruits 
Jed by soldici's of fortune and brigands 
were ravaging northern and western India. 
l*bcy suoii c:.lablii;.htd the r kingdom in 
bun jab. Sind. Sourashtra, Maiwa and Uttar 
K«^nlQn. This w*ave of Invasioii reached 
Pa than from where Vedashri ruled over 
his kingtiom. It appears that he wa^ over¬ 
whelmed and his Kingdom made a vassal 
slate of tlie Shaka Satrap Nahapan. These 
invaders of india were a promiscuous rabble 
of lonians, Greeks, Panhians, Scythians, 
Persians. Pchlavas and others. The Indians 
classed them all together with the barbar¬ 
ous IIuRs, Berbers. Khashlrs, Combojas, 
Dalhiks etc., as Mlechehas. ll was a time 
of a vast cJiaos on the northern side of the 
Indian sub-continent. As the invaders 
logon to domicile In Indian territories and 
mix up into the native population, the 
Brahmins and their soc'al order of castes 
and communities were mortally threatened. 
The whole country was rapidly passing in¬ 
to tile Buddhist fold. The Hindu epicj and 
some Puranas were then only recently 
composed but the Manusmiitj and other 
works were yet to come. It was upon this 
back-ground that the Shaka-Shalivahan 
strife took place. Gautamiputra who over¬ 
threw the Scyth'an Yoke is praised in an 
inscription as one “who stopped the mingl¬ 
ing of races”. However, the invaders soon 
mixed up into the local population, adopted 
their manners and customs, their language, 
religion and names. The invaders, in their 
own generation bore such foreign names 
as Vononese, Artayoy, Dapghasad, Spalahor, 
Sooda etc, but very soon their descendenU 
bore the names Rudradaman, Vishvasena 
and 80 on. 

The chi^taln who subjugated Sou- 
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rashtra, Malwa and Uttar Konkan wa^ the 
Satrap Nahapan. He called himself 
Kshaharat which means, he was a Parthian 
(Kharaosta) and Kshatrapa which means 
he was a Satrap j.e. owing allegiance to 
some overlord. His daughter Daksharoitra 
was married to his lieutenant Ushavadata, 
son of Deenika, a Shaka, as he calls himself. 
This Ushavadotu directed his master's 
military affairs during the latter's old age. 
He was a pious man and has recorded some 
of his muniheent gifts in the tenth cave at 
the Pandava Lena hill. S*de by side on 
the same rock-face at cave no. 3, the 
Shalivahan kings have recorded their own 
gifts within less than half a century. In both 
cases, the gifts were royal grants with tax 
immunities. The territory in which they were 
made was part of the Shalivaiian kingdom. 
Ushavadata therefore could not have made 
royal grants in this territory with tax 
immunities unless he or his master were 
the rulers there. The Shalivahan is the first 
known kingdom of Maharashtra historically 
and the dynasty of Shimuka 4 the Arst 
known royal house that ^ known to its 
history. This family hod only recently 
migrated to Maharashtra from the east and 
that was an event In the wake of Alexander'^ 
invassion. Concurrently from the west came 
the Scythians in continuation of that same 
invasion. They overthrew the royal house 
of Shimuka within two or three genera¬ 
tions and took over the kingdom of Maha¬ 
rashtra. What is the evidence for these 
sweeping assertions ? Luckily we have 
these inscriptions, and it is for us to 
extract as much information from them 
as is possible. 

Before considering the inscriptions of 
the parties concerned, in these two caves 
It is suitable to take into account an earlier 
inscription In cave no. 16. It reads : ^*This 
chapel is made on the Trirashmi hill by the 
royal minister Arhalaya and by (his wife) 
Satarla who is the daughter of Lisilnaka, 
«nd who ia also the storekeeper of the royal 


minister Agiyatanaka and who. is also th« 
mother of Kapanaka, and who is also the 
guard: an of person or foster-mother (Raya* 
bhat Palika) of the great king Hakushri". 

We have seen that Vedashri Shatakam: 
had hod inscribed the images of his famitv 
members in Naneghat in which his 
Kumar Hakushri ranks at no. 8. In the li.^t 
of kings, there is a gap in the dynasty aftof 
Hakushri, and the kingdom had come to nn 
end. The cave of Ushvadata comes betwevn 
the caves of Hakushri and Gautamipuln. 
The caves are numbered west-cast while 
U)cir seniority in ago broadly goes cos; 
west. Ushavadata or h's master is therefore 
the person who fills this gap in the Ime of 
kmgs as this evidence in stone shows. 

Similarly, wc And the boy-k'ng Kumar 
Hakushri to be In tho care or tutelage of 
ministers and guardians whose names 
betray their nationality. Those names havs 
a foreign look. It is a fuiOe exercise in 
nomenclature now to try to equate tlici 
Sonskritised forms with their originals. 

.But Arhalaya looks i'ke AurcliUd 
Agiyatanaka like Agalhonikos, Lisilanak* 
like Lycinus or Lukaunios, Kapanaka like 
Capenus, Satarla like Satuona or Sotera 
These names have a decisive foreign 
They may be contrasted with the names of 
ministers of the later Kings found in the 
same inscriptions, such as Vishupalit^r 
Shivagupta, Bhavagopa, Shlvaskandil 
Samaka and Medhuna in Cave no. 3. li 
these names of Hakushri’s ministers are 
really Shaka or Yavana names, that fact b; 
itself yields the conclusion that Paithan wa^ 
a vassal State of the Scythian Satras, that 
the boy king was merely their puppet, and 
that after him the kingdom was liquidated 
until it was revived by Gautamiputra wb 
^utterly exterminated ^ Scythians, Ionian^ 
and the Pehlavas*'. 

In placing so much weight upon ^ 
sli^t a circumstance as the mere look 
names and extracting so ponderous a cool 
elusion therefrom, we might err ea6Ry^. ThI 
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look at names, even if it is certain, should 
be regarded as a minor and merely corro¬ 
borative evidence. Yet it H worthv/hile to 
examine a few more names in order to 
make the best of an evidence that is avail* 
able. Shimuka, the founder of the Shah- 
vahan dynasty named his second son as 
Chatarpan which resembles the name of 
Nahapan. This leads to a guess that he 
might have had a Scythian lady as his wife. 
The name of his daughter-in-law was 
Nayanlka. There is another name Shaku- 
nika traced in the inscriptions. These re¬ 
semble the Macedonian names like Stra- 
Unlike, Andronike, Berynike. Damoch:ka. 
who calls himself a Shaka, is obviously 
Dvimachos. Dattamilriyaka. who calls him¬ 
self a Yavana, if read in the reverse, give 
Miihridates. Ramanaku, Kapanaku. Veil- 
data and Mrigu may have their equivalents 
in like manner Ushavadata who calls him¬ 
self a Shaka. is referred to in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Gautamiputra as Ushavadata. The 
Sanskrit form of this name is therefore 
taken to be Rishabhaduta. It may. however 
lx; 0x0—or Aesop—followed by the well 
known sutffix-Hdala. which appears in the 
iiame Milhrldales. Nahapan is regarded by 
some to be Vononese. We may even add 
that Shatavahana itself look^ Like Scylhi- 
anos. The question for us is limited U» the 
two names of the royal ministers of Haku- 
shri at Paithan, Arhalaya and Agiyaianuka. 
Though these arc to be included in the 
broad classification of being Shakas, that 
expression itself includes all sorts of 
lonians, Parthians, Macedonians, Baktrians 
and others who recruited themselves in iho 
armies of the Seleucids in Asia and soon 
formed a sort of a promiscuous mingled 
nation of their own. If Arhalaya is Aure¬ 
lius, the latter is a Roman name. But we 
know that in the first century after Christ, 
there were too many Roman recruits avail- 
*^ble around the kingdom of Mithrl dales 
from i^ere the Shakas primarily came. 

As thia direct evidence for the gap 


between Haku shri and Gautamiputra and 
the temporary disappearance of the Shall* 
vahan kingdom depends so much on the 
question of these names of the two ministers 
of Hakushri, we may pile up such evidence 
by pursuing the point a little further. The 
names of the invaders were foreign. W« 
must look for their originals in Greeco- 
Latin and Scythian-Parthian records 
raihcr than to their Sanskritised forms, 
lake the case of Spalahor, the name of a 
Satrap mentioned earlier. Spaluria is trac¬ 
ed 10 be an Etrusean name. As the 
Etruscans had no letter in their alphabet 
corresponding to the letter O they used tht 
leiter Ufor that letter also. We can therefore 
read Spaluria as Spalor ia, which includes 
the <‘ommon sufiix—ia. Spalor and Spa la* 
hor have a compleic phonetic identity. li 
may or may not be connected with the 
Greek word psile which, (like our owij 
woixi Shije-dar) means a light armed soldier 
It may also be compared with the Lathi 
word Shplior, Spoliator, one of the meaning:, 
of which words could be, a soldier whos^ 
duty it was to strip the arms and annoui 
of a defeated enemy. Proper names 
naril> defy etymology, Wo need not rely oi 
it. But if sound resemblance is any guide 
in this case and wc accept it as completely 
reliable, what is the full implication of this 
resemblance ? The implication that s 
person of Elrusvan-Roman natlonalily must 
have gone east and that he or his descend 
ent recruited himself in the Seleucid arnueb 
of Asia, and that eventually the said soldier 
of foilune had risen to a Satrapy in India 
This is not at all surprising. After all, what 
other people do we expect to find in thok 
armies? Now take the case of the thret 
other names in those particular inscriptions 
Kapanaka corresponds with the Latin name 
Capenius. Rammanaka points to a com 
parison with Rimmon, the name of a Syriar 
G^kI. Veltdata includes the usual suffix- 
data preceded by Veli—. Now Vel—is founc 
to be a familiar beginning in Roman names 
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In fact Vel-<-or Aule waa prefixed to so 
many Etniscan namea. 

Aasumijig that the Shakas had in fact 
subjugated the kingdom of Paithan in the 
daya of the boy king Hakushri, we can 
guess from what side they had invaded. The 
regions of the Shalivahana kingdom which 
were probably in their actual posaeaslon 
were the western parts of the Poona 
and Kasik districts. West of these regions 
lies the strip of the low*land of Uttar*Kon* 
kan which was ruled by Ushavadata. He 
called it the ^'Kapoor*' district and ruled 
it from his military can^ at Dahanu, north 
of Bombay. Straight from Dahanu to the 
east bea Paithan at a distance of about two 
hundred miles. It could be reached by 
ascending the Nane^at pass *nd then 
traversing the Poona and Nagar districts. 
Very soon after Vedashri put up the images 
of his family members on the rock in 
Nanegfaat, the Scythians marched through 
that pass and took over his kingdom in his 
own life-time. There is another pass to the 
north of the Naneghat, in Nasik district, 
called the Karsul Ghat. The upper end of 
this pass lies only a very few miles from 
Govardhan and the Pandava Lena hill, 
places which U sha vada ta frequented. 
Gautamiputra had a permanoit military 
out^post of his kingdom here at Govardhana. 
It was at this military camp that he dispos¬ 
ed of the personal land of Ushavadata after 
defeatittg him. It appears that the over¬ 
throw of the Shakes by him probably took 
place in some of the battles fought in these 
re^ons particularly around Govardhan. 

From the inscriptions of Ushavadata in 
cave No. 10 we can gather that he was 
moving about in these Shallvahan terri¬ 
tories as an overlord and ruler rather than 
as a pious and charitable merchant. He 
was the son-in-law and general of the man 
whose dynasty Gautamiputra annihilated 
80 that **no traces of it could even be found'*. 
In .one of the Inscriptlone of his gifts he 


introduces himself as follows^'*.Shaka 

Ushavadata, 5on*ln-Uw of Kshaharata 

Kshatrapa Nahapana.*' and in another, 

as the son of Deenika and husband of 
Dakshamitra. As to the date or year we 

have only this statement** .in the 

year 42, in the month of Vaishakha he 
invested 3000 Karshapans at interest with 
the weavers and oilmen’s guilds at Govar¬ 
dhana for the benefit of certain mendicants". 
He continues that ''the gift of 70,000 
Karshapans declared in the year 41 would 
be fulfiUed by the year 45.*' This mention 
of the years is the only cue to his time. If 
this year 42 is of the Vikrama era it is the 
most precious information about the 
chronology of the Shaka-Shalivahan period. 
As regards his gifts, he records that he 
gifted away three hundred thousand cows, 
fed hundreds of thousands of Brahmins at 
Prabhas, (provided there were so many 
Brahmins there) made the rivets 1^^ Parada 
Tapi Kerbcna and Dahanooka fordable, built 
flights of steps ^or them, with resting 
places, bestowed 320U0 cocoanut trees 
Nangol on the Charaka priesthood, and 
gave other like gifts at Sborparaka Govar* 
dhana etc, etc. Then he says—“At the 
command of Bhattaraka (Nahapan) 1 went 
in the rainy season to the release of the 
Uttambhadra Kshatriyas who were beseig- 
ed by the Malawas. Those Malawas fled at 
the very report of my arrival and X made 
them dependents of those Kshatriyas. 
TTtence I went to Pushkar and bathed, and 
gifted 9,00,000 cowg and a village'’. After 
this follows this important information 
in small letters—“I also gave a field having 
bought it through the Brahmin Ashwa* 
bhooti. son of Varahi paying the full price 
of 4000 Karshapans. It U situated to the 
north-west of the city (Govardhana). Prom 
it will come the fo^ for the mendicant 
fmesthood living in this my cave.” (No. 10). 
Hie mention of this land becomes an im* 
portant circumstance historically ^causa 
Gautamiputra disposed of hi# very land tc 
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others by virtue of conquest, as wc can set* 
from his inscription. 

The Shallvahan inscriptions arc in 
cave no. 3. The earliest reads ‘f^om 
Benakataka in Govardhana, which is the 
camp of victory of the Vaijayanti army, the 
illustrious Gautamiputra Shatakami com¬ 
mands the minister Vishnupalita at Govar- 
dhana that whereas there is a held in the 
village Apar-Kakhadi, till this day in the 
usufnict of Ushabhadata measuring 200 
Nivartans, thU our held we give to the 
Tekirasi ascetics of this hill. This document 
is ordered by the minister Shivagupta and 
is touched by the great Lord (Gaulami* 
pulra). The plate wh‘ch was kept given 
on the first day of the second fortnight of 
the rainy season in the year IB for the use 
of the recluses*’. 

In the year 24 <»f Pulumayj. Jeevasuta 
the queen dowager of Gautamiputra. com¬ 
manded the minister Samaka in Govar- 
dhana to give 100 nivartans of the royal 
field on the confine^ of the city to certain 
recluses. This wa.s because, says the grant, 
the field formerly given at the village 
Kakhadi ceased to bo cultivated os the 
village was deserted. It can be shown that 
this village was adjacent to Govardhana, 

It thus appears that the Shakas were 
expelled from Shaltvahana territories some¬ 
time between the year 42 cited by Ushava- 
data and the year 18 cited by Gautamiputra 
as his own. The land purchased by 
Ushavadata lapsed to Gautamiputra by 
virtue of conquest. The two of them were 
contemporaries because the latter refer.^ to 
the former as in possession of the land ‘*un- 
til thf« day”. The victory may have just 
preceded the date of the forfeit. 

Pulumayf's inscription is significant as 
to dates as between him and hU father. It 
begins: 'The new lord of men (Nava Nara- 
Swami), the illustrious Pulumavi son of 
VasiAW. commands the minister Shiva- 

khddir in Govardhana In the year 19.” 

end ends with: * ’This document has been 


ordered by the great conainander-in^chiel 
Medhuna Shatakami, and touched by the 
king (Pulumayi) in Binikata*vasaka, and 
factually) handed over in the year 22”. 

Gautamiputra*3 grant was made in the 
year 18, Pulumayi’s in the year 19. The 
latter calls himself ''the new lord of men” 
The question is whether Gautamiputra 
ret'red in favour of his son in the year 18, 
and Pulumayi continued the citation of the 
years of his father or started a new count 
of h's own. After this inscription was com¬ 
pleted with the usual statement of 
the handing over of the plate, there follows 
in it the following ' description of 

the lord fKing) has been given by Vialmu- 
pal for importing pleasure to the Shata- 
karni inhabitants of Govardhana”. ThU is 
with reference to the "new lord of men”, 
intimating the fact of Pulumayi's accession 
to the throne. We cannot know if there 
was any faction at Govardhana waiting for 
such an e^'ent. and demanding a change of 
rulers ^ 

On the same day on which Pulumayi 
granted a village to the Dhanakata aJcetics 
through his minister Shivakhadil in the 
year 19 as the new king, his grand^mother 
Gautami Balshri caused to be inscribed in 
ihc same cave the most important of all the 
inscriptions of this hill. It is of precious 
historical value. It purports to be a eulogy 
in commemoration of her sons glorious 
career and victories, followed by a minor 
grant. The writing is in the usual pedanUc 
classic language with ornamental expre¬ 
ssions, very much in the style of a much 
later work, Bana*s Kadambari. It is, in 
substance, a one-sentence eulogy writh 
long-swinging compounds covering two 
pages of matter. It says r "on the 13th day 
of the second fortni^t of the summer 
months, of the year 19 of the illustrious 
king Pulumayi, son of Vaalsthi. a dwelling 
cave was caused to be made by the great 
queen Gautami Balashri with the consent 
of Jeevasuta. wife of the royal sage 
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(Gautamiputra)*' etc. Then tollow the 
classic epithets in praise of his virtues 
exploits. For our purpose we may note that 
he id said to be the ruler of ''Asika, Susaka* 
Mulaka, Surashtra, Kukkur, Aparanta, 
Anupa, Vidarbha, Akar-avanti” and these 
and other territories of his include the 
mountains ‘^Vindhya, Rikshavan Pariyatro 
Sahya Krishnaigirl, Mancha Shristhan 
Malavo and Mahendra. He was “the ex¬ 
terminator of the Shakas Yavanas and the 
Pahlawas*' and who “utterly annihilated 
the Kshtrapa Vansha (Nahapan $ family or 
tribe) until no remnants survived”. He 
“stopped the promiscuous mingling of 
races”, and that his son Pulumayi was the 
lord of the Dakshinapatba “from father to 
son”. 

These statements imply that he had 
subjugated the whole of south India and 
also the regions 6f Uttar Konkan Gujarata 
Kathewad. Malava, Rajputana. Berar upto 
Orissa and probably Sind. (Asika ie. 
Arshika—Arsascidl Satraps of Sind). This 
covers the whole of India except the 
Gangelic and the Indus basins. It was 
much more than the regions held by the 
Mahrattas in about A.D. 1780. This should 
not be taken to mean that it ^ 

total take.over of physical possession and 
the establishment of Shalivahan adminis¬ 
tration in those lands. It only means, so 
far as northern India is concerned, that 
because Satrap Nahapan was vanquished 
and had surrendered or had been killed, all 
his territories passed to the victor. This 
would apply to the other Satraps also who 
allied themselves with him. Nahapan was 
the ruler of Malva, Saurashtra and Uttar- 
Konkan. If the remaining northern terri¬ 
tories also fell to the victor, we can infer 
that Nahapan held them either directly or 
as an over-lord. 

We have observed that Gautamiputra 
disposed of the field of Ushavadata “ag his 
own” in the year 18 of his own reign. He 
must have been a very old man at this time 


because in that very year he retired from 
the throne in favour of his son Pulumayi. 
He must have completed the conquests 
of territories during these ei^teen 
years if the eulogy is true. The question 
then is why and how did the field of Usha 
vadato continue to be in his (Ushavadata*s) 
possession “till this day” i.e. the year 18 ? 
Why wa^ it not disposed of earlier if lh(' 
defeat of the Scythians had taken place 
earl%T ? The grant was made at the 
military camp near the flag-staff of victory 
The whole atmosphere of the grant seems 
to be that of an immediately precedinc 
battle and victory. If Gautamiputra had 
conquered the whole of India south of thr 
Chambal and the Mahanadi. during a refgt^ 
of 18 years, how could it be that Ushavadatn 
was expropriated fn the very last year of 
that career? The explanations con easih 
be Given, that the Ushavadata mentioned 
by hfm miaht have been a differeni person 
or that he had permitted the field to remain 
with the Scythian as it was a trivial 
matter or that the year 18 was not his 
last year at all. and that his battles had 
only just begun 

This last probability has to be noted 
carefully. The grant of Gautamiputra is of 
the year 18 and of Pulumayi of the year 1^ 
This latter year may either be n continua¬ 
tion of the fwmer or it may be a fresh 
count from the accession of Pulumayi. ‘*The 
new lord of men” may have come to the 
throne nineteen years after the grant of 
Gautamiputra, and the latter may have 
retired or died at this time. There are two 
other inscriptions fn other caves of the hill 
which give the years 2 and S of the reign 
of Pulumayi which fact implies a new 
count. One of these is given by an agricul 
turist, Dhaman. Ihe other is illegible ex¬ 
cept ^01* the mention of the year. Pulumayi 
himself does i^ot mention the year 19 in his 
grant as his own but on the same day his 
grand mother mentions that same^year 
'Hbe year of Pulumayi” 'in her grant. Our 
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main purpose is to see whether it is prob¬ 
able that the Shalivahan kings could have 
introduced the Shaka era. The circunutanc- 
es discussed above amply show that two of 
those kings were mighty great, and. had a 
right to do it. Duriitg the Shaka invasions, 
the natives of India had become race- 
conscious. Their castes and their social order 
were in jeopardy. It was almost a super¬ 
human task for the long-domiciled Indian 
populations to resist or repel these stormy 
invasions by the uprooted nomadic swarms 
of humanity from Central Asia. It could 
therefore be reasonably said that the prince 
who repelled or mitigated this menace, 
ach'eved an epoch-making exploit. It was 
blit appropriate that he should commemo 
rate it by introducing a new era. The real 
difficuHv is about determining as to who 
did It fn the year 78 A.D The evidence 
available for determining this js all meagre, 
confusing and inconclusive we have ^ 
far sern. 

The view that the year 42 mentioned 
by Ushavadala should be taken to have 
been cited in the Vikrama Samvat is 
supported by Bhagvanlal Indraji on the 
ground that the first Vikrama year i.e. 56 
B.C. corresponds with the beginning of the 
<'ra of the Satraps themselves, which means 
that the Vikrama era itself is a Shaka era 
introduced by some Kshatrapa or another. 
Thai is so because it (B.C. 56) happens to 
be the difference between 223 which is the 
beginning of the Gupta era according to 
Kshatrapa date and 167 which is the 
approximate beginning of the Gupta era in 
tho Christian date. The year 223 U taken 
to be the beginning of the Gupta era be¬ 
cause Chandragupta conquered Malva and 
^urashtra in the year 90 of the Kshatrapa 
^®te. while the last Kshatrapa date of their 
year b 315. *niese are all controversial 
statements. We have alway® to keep our 
pind open to the claim that the Vikrama 
P»^d Shafivahan-Shaka eras were both ini- 
»i«ted hy these Kshatrapa invaders. 


There arc various chronological factoiu 
and cross-factors which easily upset such 
conclusions. We may illustrate this by one 
such factor. King Kharvala of Orissa says 
in his inscription: ‘Tn the second year (of 
his rule) Shatakarni (Gautamiputra) of the 
West sent much wealth by elephants, 

chariots, horses and men.and about 

his thirteenth year he says '*In the year 165 
of the Mauryan era (Raj-Maurya-Kale) 

after 164 years had passed etc.This 

would place Gautamiputra as far back as 
B.C. 95, if B.C. 260, the year of the installa¬ 
tion of Emperor Asoka U taken as the 
beginning of the Mauryan era. That would 
be far distant from A.D. 78 

Wo have so far considered the question 
of the Shaka era on the footing that it was 
instituted in commemoration of victories 
and exterminations. It is however possible 
that it may have been done for altogether 
diilerent reasons. Greek astronomers had 
brought their science into India in the wake 
of Alexander's invasion, and Greek Astro¬ 
nomy soon came to be be universally adopt¬ 
ed here. Prior to ♦his, the Indian calendar 
was based on the Nakshatras right from 
the Vedic limes. Names months and 
days of the week were not vogue. The 
duration of the year was, counted hy the 
seasons, Muhoortas were mentioned not 
with reference to this but with reference 
to Nakshatras. This was all changed and 
the entire Indian calendar switched over 
to tho Greek method based on Rashi.^ 
Months and days were named and months 
were taken to end with the Poumima day. 
Tn the days of Gautamiputra and Pulumayi 
however this wa^ taking place only In 
North India where the Vikrama era had 
been introduced. There is & remarkable 
difference in the citation of time by Ushava* 
data in his Inscriptions on the one hand and 
the citation by the Shalivahan kings on the 
other. Ushavadata cites the time of hts 
rifts as "In the year 42 fVarshe) of the 
Vaishakh month.in the 41st year on 
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(Gautamiputra)’' etc. Then follow the 
classic epithets in praise of hi^ virtue^ &nd 
exploits. For our purpose wc may note that 
he is said to be the ruler of ''Asika, Susaka, 
Mulaka, Surashtra, Kukkur, Aparanta, 
Anupe, Vidarbha, Akar-avanti*’ and these 
and other territories of his include the 
mountains “Vindhya, Rikshavan Parlyatra 
Sahya Krishnsjgiri. Mancha Shrislhan 
Malava and Mahendra. He was "the ex- 
terminator of the Shakas Yavanas and the 
Pahlawas" and who "utterly annihilated 
the Kshtrapa Vansha (Nahapan a family or 
tribe) until no remnants survived". Ho 
"stopped the promiscuous mingling of 
races", and that his son Pulumayi was the 
lord of the Dakshinopalho "from father to 
son”. 

These statements imply that he had 
subjugated the whole of south India and 
also the region^ of Uttar Konkan Gujarata 
Kathewad, Malava, Rajputana. Berar upto 
Orissa and probably Sind. (Asika Ic. 
Arshika-^^Arsascidi Satrap^ of Sind). Thii 
rm*ers the whole of India except 
Oangetic and the Indus basins. It was 
much more than the regions held by the 
Mahrattas in about A.D. 1780. This should 
not be taken to mean that R was a 
total take .over of physical possession and 
the establishment of Shalivahan adminis^ 
fration in those lands. It only means, so 
far as northern India 1$ concerned, that 
because Satrap Nahapan was vanquished 
and had surrendered or had been killed, all 
his territories passed to the victor. This 
would apply to the other Satraps also who 
allied themselves with him. Nahapan was 
the ruler of Malva, Saurashtra and Uttar- 
Konkan. If the remaining northern terri¬ 
tories also fell to the victor, we can infer 
that Nahapan held them ei^er directly or 
as an over-lord. 

We have observed that Gautamiputra 
disposed of the Reid of Ushavadata "ag his 
own" in the year 18 of his own reign. He 
musf have been a very old man at this time 


because in that very year he retired from 
the throne in favour of hig son Pulumayi. 
He must completed the conquests 

of territories during these eighteen 
years if the eulogy is true. The question 
then IS why and how did the Reid of Usha¬ 
vadata continue to be in his (Ushavadata'^) 
possession "till this day” i.e, the year 18? 
Why was it not disposed of earlier if the 
defeat of the Scythians had taken place 
carhjpr ? The grant was made at the 
military’ camp near the f1ag*stdff of victory, 
The whole atmosphere of the grant seems 
to be that of an immediately preceding 
battle and victory. If Gautamiputra had 
conquered the whole of India south of the 
Chambal and the Mahanadi, during a reign 
nf 18 years, how could it be that Ushavadata 
was expropriated in the very last year of 
that career ? The explanations can easily 
be given, that the Ushavadata mentioned 
by him mieht have been a differrni person, 
or that he had permitted the field to remain 
with the* Scythian os it was a trivial 
matter or that the year 18 was not hi.' 
last vear at all, and that his battles had 
only just begun. 

This last probability has to be noted 
carefully. The grant of Gautamiputra is ol 
the year 18 and of Pulumayi of the year 19. 
This latter year may either be a continua¬ 
tion of the former or it may be a fresh 
count from the accession of Pulumayi. "The 
new lord of men" may have come to the 
throne nineteen years after the grant oi 
Gautamiputra, and the latter may hav< 
retired or died at this time. There are twe 
other inscriptions in other caves of the hill 
which give the years 2 and 6 of the reigr 
of Pulumayi which fact implies a ne^ 
count. One of these is given by an agricul 
turist, Dhaman. The other Is illegible ex* 
cept tor the mettion of the year. Pulumayi 
himself does not mention the year ID in 
grant as his own but on the same day hU 
grand mother mentions that same^year a« 
year of Pulumayi” *in her grant. Oui 
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main purpose is to see whether it is prob¬ 
able that the Shalivahan kings could have 
introduced (he Shaka era. The circum^nc* 
es discussed above amply show that two of 
those kings were mighty great, and. had a 
right to do it. During the Shaka invasions, 
tlic natives of India had become race- 
conscious. Their castes and their social order 
were in jeopardy. It wa& almost a super* 
human task for the long-domiciled Indian 
populations to resist or repel these stormy 
invasions by the uprooted nomadic swarms 
of humanity from Central Asia. It could 
therefore be reasonably said that the prince 
who repelled or mitigated this menace, 
achieved an epoch-making exploit. It was 
but appropriate that he should commemo¬ 
rate it by introducing a new era. The real 
difficulty Ik about determining as to who 
did If in the year 7/1 A.D. The evidence 
available for determining this is all meagre, 
confusing and inconclusive as we have so 
far seen. 

The view that the year 41! mentioned 
by Ushavadata should be taken to have 
)jccn cited in the Vikrama Samvat is 
supported by Bhagvanlal Indraji on the 
ground that the first Vikrama year i.e. 56 
B.C. corresponds with the beginning of the 
era of the Satraps themselves, which means 
that the Vikrama era itself ig a Shaka era 
introduced by some Kshalrapa or another 
That ^8 ^ because it (B.C. 56) happens to 
be the difference between 223 which is the 
beginning of the Gupta era according to 
Kshalrapa date and 167 which is the 
approximate beginning of the Gupta era in 
the Christian date. The year 2^ U taken 
(0 be the beginning of the Gupta era be¬ 
cause Chandragupta conquered Malva and 
Sourashtra in the year 90 of the Kshatrapa 
date, whOe the last Kshatrapa date of their 
year is 315. These are all controversial 
statments. We have always to keep our 
mind open to the claim that the Vikrama 
and Shalivahan-Shaka eras were both ini¬ 
tiated by these Kshatrapa invaders. 


Ibere are various chronological factors 
and cross-factors which easily upset such 
conclusions. We may illustrate this by one 
such factor. King Khan^ala of Orissa says 
in his inscription: '‘In the second year (of 
his rule) Shatakami (Gautamfputra) of the 
West sent much wealth by elephants, 

chariots, horses snd men." and about 

his thirteenth year he says "In the year 165 
of the Mauryan era (Raj-Maurya-Kele) 

after 164 years had passed etc.". This 

would place Gautamiputra as far back as 
B.C. 95. if B.C. 260, the year of the installa¬ 
tion of Emperor Asoka ia taken as the 
beginning of the Mauryan era. That would 
b<' far distant from A.D. 7P. 

Wo have so far considered the question 
of the Shaka era on the footing that it was 
instituted in commemoration of victories 
and exterminations. It is however possible 
that it may have been done for altogether 
different reasons. Greek astronomers had 
bt ought their science into India in the wake 
of Alexander’s invasion, and Greek Astro¬ 
nomy soon came to be be universally adopt¬ 
ed here. Prior to this, the Indian calendar 
was based on the Nakshatras right from 
the Vedic times. Names of months and 
days of the week were not ^ vogue. The 
duration of the year was, counted by the 
seasons. Muhoortas were mentioned not 
with reference to this but with reference 
to Nakshatras. This was all changed and 
the entire Indian calendar switched over 
to the Greek method based on Rashid. 
Months and days were named and months 
were taken to end with the Poumima day. 
In the days of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi 
however this was taking place only in 
North India where the Vikrama era had 
be^. introduced. TTiere is ^ remarkable 
difference in the citation of time by Ushava- 
data in hfs inscriptions on the one hand and 
the citation by the Shalivahan kings on the 
other. Ushavadata cites the time of hb 
rifts as "In the year 42 (Varshe) of the 
Vaishakh month.in the 4l8t year on 
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the 15th day of the ri^t half of Kartika 

.etc”. In contrast the ^lalivahan 

kings cite it by the seasons only, as ^*On 
the 13th day of the second fortnight of the 
summer period m the 19th year of 
Pulumayi” or ”on the 15th day of the second 
fortnight of the rainy season in the 18th 
year of Gautamiputra”, or ”on the Ist day 
of the third fortnight of the winter period 
of Yajnyashri”. Remarkably enough 
Ushavadata refers to years as Varsha while 
the Shalivahans refer to it as Samvataar. 
We now have the northern citation in the 
south. It must have been commenced by 
some one at some time or another. 

This may have happened ilowly and 
imperceptibly through the generations until 
it came into full vogue, or it have been 
decreed by some ruler or another as a 
piece of calendar reform in the respective 
years B.C. 56 and A.D. 76 in the north and 
in the south. The eras might have been 


the outcome of deliberations of astrono^ 
mers supported by kings. Ujjaini had be. 
come the cradle of astronomy. The adop¬ 
tion of Greek astron^ny in India postulate 
discussions, sessions, conferences and agree¬ 
ments. In both cases, the royal patronage 
in the two relevant years points rather to 
the Sheika and Yavana rulers rather than 
to Vikrama and Hal. In the case of thu 
Shake era, we know from these inscriptions, 
that till the day of the very last of Xhv 
Shalivahans, namely, Yajnyashri, the yeoi 
of each has been cited with reference tr> 
his own accession and on a new count. So 
till then no such era had been introduced 
by any one of them. If at all any one from 
amongst them did in fact introduce it, it 
can only be King Hal Shatavahan, on whom 
tradition bestows its authorship. And in all 
probability he may have promulgated it by 
way of officiaJly adopting the Shaka calendar 
i.e. the new northern Greek calendar for 
the whole of his Kingdom. 



ACUPUNCrURK 

A Broose A^e MedicaJ Pnctic# 


TARUN CHATTERJEE 


''One of the arrows shot from our bows 
sometimes strikes a hunter, wounding him. 
The strange thing is that an arrow striking 
certain parts of the body suddenly cures 
some maladies. For example, an arrow 
i^triking the bridge of the nose cures head- 
ches, one striking the upper Up near the 
nose cures a disease in which short bouti of 
lever occur periodically, ending in profuse 
sweating" (Malaria). 

Thia sentence appears in a book pubUsh- 
od in China titled: '^Methods of Treatment 
by Puncture Applied by Men in the Bronze 
Age-’' It focusses light on the substance of 
the traditional Oriental Medical practice 
known as Acupuncture, claiming a history 
some 4000 years. It was widely applied 
m China. Korea, may be in India too. 

All the sciences were bom empirical. 
Medicine was no exception. Throughout 
I he orient thousands of years ago there was 
regular exchange of knowledge among 
travellers and visiting sdiolars Iroro 
different countries which shaped the tradi- 
uonal medicine in those countries along 
parallel channels and gave them some basic 
common characteristics. Take for instance 
our Ayurveda. The Ayurvedic practitioners 
learnt by empirical methods to locate the 
roots of all ailments in interna! and exter- 
nal environments of the organism. The 
internal factors rooted in tite nervous 
ciystem are emotions like joy. anger, worry, 
grief, fear etc while the external oneg are 
(Bayu), cold (koff) bile etc. By 
observing the patient and asking him 
questions the Ayushastries traced the 
origin of the disease and diagnosed it by 
feeling Uie pulse. To them the pulse was 
the real index of all ailments. Empirical 


experience through the ages taught them 
bow particular internal and external 
causes and their permutations and combina* 
lions effect particular variations of the 
pulse. The point is that this traditional 
method of medicine was not a monopoly of 
India, but prevalent in other oriental 
countries like China. Korea etc. So was 
the method of treatment known as Acu¬ 
puncture which means "to prick with a 
needle" (Acus means needle and Puncture 
means to prick). What is rather unfortu¬ 
nate U that we in India, while paying Up 
service to the necessity of reviving on a 
new thoroughly modern scientific basis, the 
ancient Ayurveda, are in practice allowing 
it to embrace a slow death, countries like 
Japan, Korea and China, are redeeming 
their ancient methods ol treatment, are 
conducting vigorous research with the aim 
of replacing their empirical base by a 
thoroughly established, tried and tested 
scientific foundation. This laudable effort 
has recently culminated in a great medical 
discovery in Korea which will be described 
later in this article. 

That some sort of needle treatment was 
known in India too, is proved by the 
following quotation from Sri Satish Chandra 
Dasgupta, the noted disciple of Gandhijl: 

“The site (of nerve or neuralgic pains) 
may be pricked deep with ordinary sewing 

needles after sterilisation. This is.an 

effecitve method of curing long standing 

sciatic pain." (Home and ViUage 

Doctor). 

Origin and DOvelopmaiit 

Keith Brayant a British practitioner, 
circumscribed the ^obe to study the 
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origin and development of Acupuncture. 
When he visited Taipeh, the capital of 
Taiwan, Dr. Lavler of the local Acupunc¬ 
ture clinic related to him how the method 
of treatment was bom empirically. The 
doctor said that In ancient China it was 
found that soldiers wounded by arrows 
were sundenly found to be automatically 
cured of some ailment^ they had. The 
traditional Chinese Ayurvedists studied the 
cases and came to the conclusion that some 
diseases could be cured by pricking parti* 
cular parts of the body. They tried the 
method on guinea-pigs with success. 

Though the English word Acupuncture 
was coined in China in the 17th century by 
the Jesuit Order in Peking, its written 
history dates back to 4000 years when the 
Chinese '‘Canon of Internal Medicine'* 
{like our ‘Charak’) was compiled during 
the reign of the Veliow Emperor. This 
written history based on an experience of 
4000 years reflects empirical healing art 
based on the theory that health and disease 
are functional bodily harmony or disbar* 
mony between the two forces, positive and 
itegative. It mentions 9 different kinds of 
needles made of stone and metal. Along 
with Acupuncture, the book refers to 
another method known in English as 
Moxlbustion which means heating of the 
punctured points of the skin by bunung a 
roil of leaves of the Chinese wormwood 
(Artemesia moxa). A case is mentioned 
from 581 B.C. when a patient under coma 
was cured by pricking a point on the top of 
his head with a needle. From 256 to 907 
A.D. the two methods were greatly deve* 
loped. In the 10th century China, two life 
sized statues were created in bronze, drilled 
with more than 600 holes-^nodal points for 
Acupuncture and Moxlbustion. They were 
built for teaching the art to medical students. 
One of them is now in Japan, while the other 
is lost. One more built in the I5th century 
exl^ The holes in the statue are not of 
equal depth. Each one is as much deep as 
the particular insertion requires. The 
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method in China suffered a set back when 
the emperors of the Ching dynasty prohi< 
bited the needling of bodies of the Royalty, 
As in India after British occupation, so in 
China too, introduction of western medicine 
led to the gradual ousting of the native 
traditional medicine. Add with this fact 
the tendency in both the countries among 
the old Ayur\*edists to closely guard their 
professional secrets against popularisation 
(these secrets passed from father to son 
only), and you got the picture complete. 
The difference between the two countries 
now is that while China has been taking 
pains to revive this old art and transform 
il into a science, India has allowed herself 
to neglect her own precious heritage. 

New Scientific Basis 

Dr. Chen, the authority on Acupunc¬ 
ture m the U.S. Public Health Department 
states. . ..internal organs and different 
body parts are intimately related and work 
m harmony for maintenance of health.... 
when the needles puncture and stimulate 
different tissues and organs at various 
deptlis, they cause physiological reactions 

and thus produce healing results.Tho 

hypothesis i$ that stimulation from punc 
iures is conducted from peripheral nervca 
to the brain cortex and suppresses pathn- 
logical irritation of the brain. Such an 
explanation seems to be in harmony with 
the Pavlovian thei^ of coBdiUoned reflex.*' 
. From the above it follows that the 
V>ody is an organic unity. Illnes^ is caused 
by imbalances between different organ^ and 
cure consists in restoring balance and har* 
mony. This is done by relaxing ‘antagon¬ 
isms' or ‘contradictions*. A disease is caused 
when one organ or a set of organs has been 
overworked, overstimulated, injured or 
otherwise disturbed. The doctor*s task is 
to remove the antagonism or congestioo- 
Dr. Tsu, another authority on tbe subject 
explains that emotioni like anger mayi 
cause <^ganic pain elsewhere. Whetesi 
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western medicine looks for ordy medical 
symptoms and medical history, an Acu¬ 
puncturist looks upon the patient a^ a unity 
subject to both outside and inside stimuli. 
He wants to know {more or less like 
Homoeopaths) about his family life, how 
his work goes on, what his personal resent¬ 
ments arCi where disharmony exists in h:s 
life. In short Acupuncture in modem times 
has found *tself inutalled on the pi* nth oi 
(ilaloclics which regards the organism in 
unity with external and internal environ¬ 
ments AS well as in opposition to them. 

A New Discovery 

The Ciil'sh journal ‘Ob.icrver* on 
Illi. 10.01 featured an article by Aldous 
Huxley wherein the noted author wrote: 

“Inlernalional Congresacs of Acupunc¬ 
ture are now convened (the last was at the 
University of Clermont—Kerrand)'* and 
' several hundred European doctors are 
iiyng to ''combine the science and art of 
Western medicine with the ancient science 
end art of Chinese Acupuncture. 

“.In the normally healthy organ- 

*sm there is a continuous circulation of 
energy. Illness is at once a cauue and a 
result of a derangement of this circula¬ 
tion. .. .Acupuncture redirects and normalis¬ 
es the flow of energy. 

''.The If mbs, trunk and head are 

lined with invisible 'meridTans* related 
n some way to the various organs of the 
body. On these meridians arc located 

specially sensitive points.By pricking 

0 number of judicially selected points the 
billed Acupuncturist re-establishes the 

normal circulation of energy.ExjKjri- 

m enters have been able by means of deli¬ 
cate electrical measuring instruments, to 
)race the course of the meridians and when 

0 strategic point is pricked.relatively 

lorge changes of electrical state (b;o> 
electrical—T.C.) can be recorded’*. 

Huxley wrote this in October 1961 on 
the basis of an epoch making discovery (it 
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was only a hypothesis earlier) in August of 
the same year by Prof Kim Bong Han of 
the Korean Peoples* Democratic Republic. 
By research and experiments he brought 
the hypothetical independent 'meridians* 
mta the realm of scientific substantiation. 
He pxovod the existence in the body of an 
:r.de[H:adent integrated anatomico—histolo¬ 
gical system cuffeKni from the nerv- 

r us. \ ar^cular and lymphatic systems. It was 
n di.«cvciy of another secret nf living nature 
which riKu.ssod iKw li';ht on ihc biodienucal 
basis of the rvfrjg sul':d<mc»‘ re s caling new 
<;f the fin’clio ! and role of nucleic 
ecjds in dilury phenomena, 

tumour etc. v. h ch had not boon on com¬ 
prise* I by llic kuo\vled.jv the Nervous 
.sy;;t< m and humoral fa clears including 
hi»rniones. 

Ill's iysteni of meridians known in the 
K(jroan language as the 'Kungrack' com- 
pc:ted of corpu.seccmuecled by tubular 
ducts arc distributed not only in the 
superficial layers of the dermis but also in 
and a round the deep subcutaneous t'ssues 
in the blood ami lymphatic vessels 
internal organs. These Bonghan corpuscles 
and ducts having bio-clectric feotuves, are 
oxc* table and such react dilTcrently to 

various exlcrnal and internal stimuli and 
are correlated with certain ;nlcrnal organs. 
Pi of. Kun Bong Han found by biochemical, 
b'oalcctr'c, hislo-chemical and radio-isoto¬ 
pic methods that the Bonghan fluid circulat- 
itfg in the ducts along a definite course 
contains nucleic acids, particularly large 
quantity of DNA and some of RNA the 
coriicrs of hcridHy. This has necoiSitated 
a revisi.m of the idea held so far that the 
DNA is a denizen only of the nucleus and 
cytoplasm. 

The ducts (cxtravascular and intra¬ 
vascular) are made of striated ductules 
30 to 50 microns in diameter. Injection of 
acridine orange brings about a fleuorescence 
*n the fluid. A special basophilic substance 
has been found in the corpuscles. These 
two phenomena induced the Korean 
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scientists to further histochemical research 
which ultimately established the existence 
ol the DNA in the duct. 

The fBcnghan corpuscles separated 
from the body of organisms (i.e. connections 
with the central Nervous system cut oil; 
continued to show bioelectric changes. 
Application of some chemicals like pilocar* 
pine or acetylehoiinc hrst nunios the 
activity ol the corpuscle and then invigo* 
rates it and tiie reaction is recorded in 
waves by electrograms. Calcium chloride, 
acetic acid and nuvocaine (used in Acupunc¬ 
ture) produce various fluctuations in tiio 
electric graph. 

Stimulus of a particular intensity given 
to a corpuscle is conducted through the 
ducts to others at a speed of 3 mm per 
second, from one to the next. The speed 
of stimulus conduction is much slower than 
that in the nervous system. Very weak or 
very strong stimuli are not thus conducted 
(something like supersound which one can 
not hear). 

The discovery of the Bonghan system 
has led to a new theory on self renewal of 
the organism. Prof. Kim Bong Han 
proved that the Bonghan fluid starts from 
the ducts in the tissue cells and flows back 
to them. These circuits exist in, outside and 
around the vessels and nerves, in the 
viscera. It is a multiple circuit, not a mono¬ 
circuit like the vascular system. The 
Bonghan fluid contains particular granules 
known as Bonghan Sanals, globular and 
oval in shape with diametros ranging 
between 2'4 and 0^ microns. Each granule 
has a nucleus called sanalosom and the 
cytoplasm called sanaloplasm, the whole unit 
covered by a sanal membrane. The sanalo- 
am contains a great quantity of DNA and 
the Sanaloplasm some RNA Like format 
tion of cells by cell-division, there is celluli- 
sation of sanaU and senalisation of cells. 
The senals. which are much smaller than 
ordinary; tissue cells the smallest units 
gMagfiffe to^eells uninterruptedly. In fact 
thi<l3 rwhich so long was regarded eg the 


smallest unit, is no longer regairded so. 
Accora;ng to uie Banal tneory, the cell ib 
a particular phase of the circulation and 
movement of sanals. Thus the sett renewal 
proccs:» oL tiie organism is mahtained by 
viio saoai system. 

Fnckjug the Bonghan 

The question now is, how Acupuncture 
is connccled with the Bonghan system. Dr. 
rwiiii lias lound that even if nerves were cui 
oif. a sUmuJu:i given to Bonghan system is 
pivmptiy uunsniitU<l. Prom Uijs it foliowb 
that Acupuncture of nodal pointy does not 
send Stimuli through the nerves as asserted 
so far by many we.itern medical men. In 
fact the punctures provide stimulus to the 
griinules which are transmitted along the 
duct, independent of the nervous, vascular 
and lymphatic systems. (No Schwaun celh 
or lymphocitcs have been found within the 
ducts.) When a stimulus is given to a 
granule con noclod with say, the colon, tho 
movement of the latter becomes strengthen*' 
ed. a phenomenon which docs not take 
place when the surrounding tissues an* 
stimulated. 

Pricking definite points by needle and 
subsequent heating of the points top 
downwards even uplo scorching the skui, 
provide the stimuli necessary for curing 
particular ailments by restoring the lost 
balance. The Acupuncturists divide the 
viscera in two parts, one containing five 
solid organs, heart, liver, spleen, lungs and 
kidney, the other having seven hollow ones, 
stomach, large intestine, small intestine, 
gall bladder, urinary bladder, a combine* 
tion of some other organs and pericardium- 
They are connected by the meridians ic. 
the Bonghan ducts and ductule network. 
Altogether there are fourteen channels oa 
which are located all the points for puncture 
and moxibustion. After diagnosis the 
doctor decides the points to be ^ealt with 
The result of the treatment absolutely 
depends on the correct eelection of tbs 
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olnts. Next in importance ia the specific 
lethod of manipulation of the needles re- 
uired for a particular ailment. For instance, 
nbalance caused by subnormal activity are 
cstored by simple stimulalfon whereas 
hose caused by abnormal activity arc 
cstored by relaxing the tens*cm, In.^taii'^es 

the former are gastric hyjmacidity, 
notor paralysis, sensory paralysis etc and 
lio.se of the latter are hyperacidity, spasms, 
lains etc 

iVhich Dis^o.scs can he Cured ? 

4 

Diseases :o fur difficult to cure by 
AV*steni medic me, like rheumatism, sc*atic 
Kuralgia. Irigem’nal neuralgia are quickly 
:ujod by Acupuncture and Md.m hast ion. 
Spectacular results are obtained in casc^ of 
illness of nervous system like, facial para- 
l>-s:8, oculomotor paralysrs all sorts of 
complications arising out of rheumatism 
(pain, cold, numbness, formification), radi¬ 
cular neuritis, hysteria, diaphragmatic 
spai»m, neurastheric headache, dizziness, 
insomnia, epileptic fits, reactive psychosis, 
schizophrenia and arthrites. 

As regards diseases of internal organs, 
contageous, gynaecological and pedlairc 
diseases, ailments of car, nose, throat, 
mouth and skin as well as surg'cal one.s. 
Acupuncture and Moxibustion have proved 
their worth. Many cases of cure have been 
recorded for bronchil’s, chronic asthma, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, cirrhosis <jf liver 
sinusitia (a Calcutta doctor himself was 
cured of this disease), acute appendiciti.%, 
colHis, gastro-enteritis, gastro-spasm, high 
frequency heart beats, Basedow’s disease, 
diabetes, tetanus, irregular scanty and pain¬ 
ful menstruation, cclamps'a, subinvoluiion 
of uterus, paralysis after abortion. p'“Uo. 
acute conjuctivHis of the eye. optic atrophy, 
night blindness, tonsilitls, pharyngitis, 
stomatosis, toothache, dermatitis, eczema, 
urticaria etc. 

Acute appendicitis is cured by Acu¬ 
puncture without any surgical operation. 
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Edgar Snow the noted U.S. author himself 
saw such a patient cured in Hankow, 
I'hcre at the chest hospital, he saw a child 
patient with a right ventricular hypertro¬ 
phy, pulmonary stenosis, inter-ventricular 
septal defect and overriding aorta, cured 
gradually by Acupuncture with prolonged 
use of arUlic.’al heart and lungs. It is 
worth mention here that in China tradi- 
Cluncsc medicine combined with 
Wi'slern practice. Sirjcc 1958 all Western 
trained doctors have been required to 
devote not less than six jnonths to the 
.study of trad'Uonal Cbmese medical 
methods. Thi.s g?ve;i wonderful results. 

S(io<*iacuJar results have been obtained 
in caj^cs of acute rheumatic arthritis within 
5 day:.. If applied a few hours before an 
attack of malarial fever the plasmodia 
gradually disappear. Polio cases may be 
cuwd in 4 months if Acupuncture treatment 
is sl.'irted within 6 monlhu of occurence. 
Ac:He conjuct^'itics 1$ cured within a few 
flays. Common ailments like pharyngitis. 
ton:sil!tis etc react immediately to Acupunc¬ 
ture. These are but a very few instances. 

The theory and practice of Acupunc¬ 
ture and Moxibustion now rests on the 
found at on of Bonghnn system. Its dis¬ 
covery was hnikHl by the West (lerman 
pajirr ‘Bauorn Ruf as a world* stirring event 
in modic'nc. The AFP on 2;t.2.G2 put the 
cl*500very en p.ir with the British scientist 
William Harvey s d'seovery of blood circu¬ 
lation in the 171h century. Referring to it 
tho UPl cn ;n.I.fi2 under!inc'rt that it offer, 
ed new explanations to basic problems of 
biology. 

In the West outside the orbh of the 
communist camp, where it is now widely 
practised. Acupuncture is probably most 
conspicuous by its presence In France as a 
part of the National Health Service. Among 
those which come next West Germany, 
Swilrerland and the U.SA. The noted 
French osteopath Paul Geny, hag opened 
an Acupuncture clinic in Paris and treats 
with great success, lumbago. Sciatica, 
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arthritis^ spinal ailments, all kindi of 
rheumatism, asthma sinusitis etc. He is of 
the opinion that unl'ke tranquilisers, Acu* 
puncture has neither any side effects nor 
any risk of addiction. Dr. Gcny started 
with treating himself. Another French 
Acupuncturist Dr. Andre Pugna*rc has had 
spectacular success in readjusting irregular 
menstrual cyelcs. 

In spite of the proved value of Acupunc* 
ture, the ,Brtjsh General Medical Council 
struck the name of Sir Herbert Barker 
from the register of the Genera! Medical 
Council because he was practising Acupunc- 
ture**-so conservative 1$ Brita'n. But when 
Dr Barker successfully treated the Duke 
of Kent, Lord Nuffield, Lord Morrison and 


H. G. Wells and as a result knighted, he 
regained recognition. Michael Gutstein, a 
German refugee rheumatologist in Britain 
started practising Acupuncture there and 
the British therapeutist Association ulti* 
malely accepted his theory. It was mainly 
his practice which evoked interest in the 
subject in the U.S.A. wh'ch led to the 
treatment by the same method of President 
Kennedy by Dr. Travel, a U.S. woman 
physician. Now in Britain too an Acupunc* 
lure Society has been formed. 

And last but not the least is the fact 
that in this city of Calcutta one Bengali 
Acupuncturist has not only been treating 
his patients with success but is training 
some young medical men in the art. 


Nusalmans and Sanskrit 

^It U a great pltj that a Musilman graduate who wanted to 
attend the Calcutta UnWersItv leoturca io 5taaskrit to anable him 
to appear at th > M. A. cxaminatioo haa been driven away from the 
]ccrnrc*roam by the urth.idoic Hiodu profrs^rii. And the 
uiiivcrMity, a nnn*arctirian inatitutioo, haa supported them ! Of 
course, the pHtidiU have every right to stick to their orthodox 
ido.a«, but tliiN tliry are entitled to only in their own private 
school s. They cannot take the mooey of the univerrity and at the 
saitie tirao exclude non* Hindus from their lectures. But what 
shall we aay t» them, when enlightened westernised men support 
their action on the ground of expediency 

Ramananda Chatferjee 

Modern Review. September, 1910, Pp. 35J*53 



CEYLON— THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 
BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


In times past Ceylon rarely failed to 
cast a spe]] on the newcomer. Historians 
and travellers furnish abundant evidence 
of this fascination Onesicritus, the pilot of 
the fleet of Alexander the Great, carried 
home fabulous talcs of it:; size and beauty, 
and S'ndbad the Saih^r did not weary of 
relating stories about what he had seen in 
the "Island of Rubies" to the Caliph (Arab 
King)—the good Harovind Al-reschid, "From 
Seyllan to Paradise is a distance of forty 
Italian miles," wrote John de MarignalU of 
Italy in 1347. 

Even today Ceylon entices the traveller 
because it is a little India. It 4 not only 
a geographic appendage but one ethnic, 
linguistic and spiritual unit with India. 
Nevertheless it is a completely independent 
nation. Whether the traveller is interested 
in Hindu^Buddhist philosophy or art, 
Dravidian or Indo-Aryan culture, or even 
Islamic culture and art, all these racial and 
cultural patterns of the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent arc present In the island in as authentic 
a form as in India. 

Ceylon ha^ marc names bestowed on it 
than any other island. The most ancient is 
"Lanka," as the island was called in the 
pre^historic epics. The Indians called it 
"Singhaladwrpa/' meaning the land of the 
lion race. Arab seamen who used the is¬ 
land’s harbours in their trade with China 
called the island "Serendib". The great 
philosopher, Aristotle, mentions Taprobane, 
a name by which Ceylon was known t^ the 
Macedonians. It means, "The pond covered 
with red lotus." Greeks called it Simuda, 
and Tenarrsim or "the island of delights." 
which was the name given by the Moors. 

The pear^haped island has its mountain 
range in the center and the plains surround 
it all the way round to the tea. 


The people of Ceylon are collectively' 
called the Ceylonese, but there are sever^ 
races prufe.;5lng many faiths, their color 
varying from olive to brown. Ceylonese 
women wear bright-colored sarees, as in 
India, draped arUstically round the waist 
and over the shoulder. The men wear the 
sarong and a sh'rt except the English* 
educated obto, who wear European dress. 

The authentic history of Ceylon begins 
with the landing of the Aryans from North 
India in the 6th Century. B.C. This Aryan 
invasion of the island was headed by Prince 
Vijaya who was the founder of 
Singhalese dynasty. The S-nghalese of to¬ 
day, who form two-thirds of the island’s 
population, are of Aryan descent and their 
culture is akin to that of the North Indians. 

Tamils make 22 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. They arc ethnically the same as the 
South Indians. They belong to India’s 
Dravidian civilization and speak the Tamil 
language in perhaps a purer ftirm than it 
is spoken in South India. Some of the 
Arabs, who came to Ceylon from the 9th 
to the 16th Century A.D. for iradc, settled 
in Ceylon and today three per-cent of the 
populal’on are Arab-descended Moors who 
zcaloush* uphold Islamic traditions. 

The visitor to Anuradhapura, the an¬ 
cient capital of Ceylon, can hardly fail to 
realize that the island has had great and 
pious rulers. Successors to Vijaya (already 
referred to as the founder of the Singhalese 
bface). built great Irrigation works at 
Anuradhapura in 504 B.C., showing that the 
flrst Singhalese settlers brought with them 
from India an advanced type of cWiJiza- 
tion. 

The history of Ceylon, up to compara¬ 
tively modem times, is largely one of efforts 
to pr e s e r ve and propagate the Buddhist 
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religion after its eclipse in India. Buddhism 
came to Ceylon in 307 B.C.» during the 
reign of the King Vevanampriya Tissa or 
^‘Beloved of the Saints”. 

The great palladium of Buddh'sm is the 
sacred tooth Holic of the Buddha, the 
possession of which has rendered Ceylon 
80 famoui among Buddhists throughout the 
East- It is kept m the temple at Kandy, 
which was the last capital of the Singhalese 
kings. 

There evidence to show that Anu* 
radhapura. in its heyday, was 3 large and 
active city. Some of its impressive ruins 
are those of palacci and monasteries built 
by King Uutugemunii in the 2nd Century 
before the birth of Christ. One such was 
the Lowa-Maha-Paya or the Brazen Palace, 
a sevenstoreyed structure standing on 
granite pillars in which the clergy lived 
and meditated in a thousand dormitories. 

Fashion, describing the splendours of 
the Royal City, as he saw if in A.D. 414, 
speaks of “Us straight and level streets and 
highways lined with handsome houses, the 
abode of magistrates, nobles, and foreign 
merchants: numorou.^ dagobas, temples and 
public buildings, with preaching halls in 
werv thoroughfare where the tenets of 
Buddha were proclaimed”. 

A feature of the landscape of Anuradha- 
pura are the great dagobas (from “datu”, 
a relic, and “fobban”, a shrine), monuments 
raised to a circumference of 1,130 feet. 
Dutugemunu built one of these and gazed 
on the unfinished monument as he passed 
out of th's world. His dying thought was. 
“All the acts done in my days of prosperity 
afford no comfort to my mind; but two 
offerings which I made when in affliction 
and adversity, disregard of my fate, are 
those which alone administer solace to me 
now.” 

For over a thousand years Anuradha- 
pura was the capital. 

The Roman writer, Pliny, conversed 
with the ambassadors whom the King of 
Ceylon to the Emperor Claudius in 


44 A.D., to obtain more accurate knowledge 
regarding an island about which so many 
fabulous stories were circulated. The next 
embassy to Rome from Ceylon was in the 
4th Century. 

The ruined cities of Ceylon are in the 
north-contra) plains, which ore relaiWoly 
less well watered than the conirol and 
SQuth-wo:^lcvn parl.s of the inland. 

CuUjvatiim in the north was dependent 
on irrigation and llio gigautfc rcsi'iv'tjiiH or 
“consecrated lakes” biiilv !y tSo 
when modern prc'ciium iniUiunen’s were 
unknown, hold the ailiniration ui crn;inetTS 
even at the present thiu* A)>arl Iroin their 
utJlitatian value these lakes, or “tanks” as 
they are called, add to the beauty of the 
landscape and are a h]eis*n<> to man and 
beast. With the double object of storing 
up food and fiUing the treasury, the great 
Parakrama Sahu decreed that not the least 
quantity uf raoi water was to he allowed 
to flow into the ocean without profiting 
mankind, and that, with the exception of 
the gem and gold mines, all the* land wui 
to be turned into rice fields. 

On the road to Polonnaniwa, from 
Colombo by way of Kandy, the traveller 
stops at the great rock-fortress of Sigiriya, 
400 feel above the level of the lake which 
lies below it. It wa.s the refuge of a 
pairicide king. Kasyapa. fleeing from the 
wrath of h^s brother. In the days of its 6l<^r> 
il was a walled city, with tier upon tier of 
peaked t>]ed roofs, rising up and up to 
where the clilT-walled hill in the centre 
stood like a tower, which was in turn capp¬ 
ed by a terraced citadel, rising sheer from 
the edge of the precipice, which was only 
to be reached by the gallery that wound 
zig-zag to the summit. With its shining 
rows of white walls and high-pitched tile 
roofs, and the great picture blazoned on 
the cliff face. Kasyapa's City of Refuge 
must have been one of the most wonderful 
efforts of building that the world has ever 
seem 

The great picture-^Sigiriya freflcoes-* 
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I 1 A 5 preserved its pristine beauty and 
ur ginai colours despite the ravages ol the 
eicutents and time. This, tc^etner with 
Xuo Sw'uipvuro in the silence of the iomX, 
evidences a high level of artistic perception 
ai^d achievecnent in those early times. 

'me Aiyan trudiUons brought to Ceylon 
;ji ihe ct.i Cunluiy, b.C., arc prcderveu 111 
uri louus at Kunayaii pioviiice» 
la ii;c i^anuyan art designs 01 jewelry, 

uuyd, CiU N'cu jniinali, anu other goia, 
buhs ana gut woar, eojumund the 
aarnjia.ija oJ m.si col's lur ihc.r cxquisUe 
dc.rgn, wu'KJiianship and bi*auty of rniish. 
Is.aua>\ui duuLihg is csjually lamuus wUh 
bun dunCing, both ol Hindu devotional 
oiigju. K«taayajk dancers, who make their 
wini'img and swaying steps to tiic rhythm 
of drums, &teai the highlights of ihe annual 
pageajil, liold Jor ten days in Augos; in 
nuAviy, the lamous holiday assort in Central 
Ceylon, buring tliis lesUvai the round 
looifi ivetic Is lakttn in procession round the 
ancioijt cJwy, while the Kandyan chicls, 
dressed in their ancient regalia, dancers, 
diununeij and ga:ly caprisoned elcpliants, 
pu. Vic>patC‘. Ihe pageant, known as the 
Ferahora, is one uJ the most colourful and 
p.cturosque festivals held in the Oi'fent. 

The sculpture and architectural designs 
of tempi Os at Kandy. Anuradhapura and 
Polo liar uw'a (three ancient Singhalese 
capitals at diiTcrenI periods of Ceylon’s 
twenty-live centuries of chequered history) 
are among some of the finest historical 
sights of Ceylon. One of the art w'orks 
unique to Ceylon is the moonstone, a semi¬ 
circular slab placed at the foot of itr)>s to 
ancient Buddhist temples. It is peculiar to 
Singhalese architecture and not to be found 
in any other part of the world. It has semi- 
circular band^ running round dep. cling 
foliage, flowers, animals, etc., carved into 
solid rock. These slab^ have withstood 
centuries of weathering to preserve the 
greatness of the artists who designed them 
in antiquity. The images of the Buddha, 
both at l^lonaruwa and Anuradhapura, 


at 

carved out of solid rock, are unsurpassed in 
Uieir majesty by the sculpture ol any other 
country. 

iJic Hindu temples were built by the 
Tamils, who invadea tiie island irom bouth 
ina«u m the Tenth Century A.D. and occupi« 
eJ ihc north and noriu-casieni provinces 
Ui Ctyjon. Inose ai'e in the styic of the 
lamous icnipjos oi Madura ana Mysore, 
jncy display uiv majesiy ui Draviaian 
a» vhaecturv. Musiem uadumus in art are 
al.u rcpiosenlcd by Uio mosques seal Cored 
m the island. 

iiic weaich of Co.vlon is in their crops 
gmuii tur expiat; lea, rubber, cinnamon, 
cocoa. citnmeiJu uii, papam ana coconut. 
Ceylon tea enjoys a world-wide reputation. 
£:gbiy IKT cent of the people are peasants, 
living as in India on smallholdings 
innumerable villages scuUered throughout 
(ho island. Often the smallholdings are 
barely adequate to maintnin the peasant 
and his family. Kree mass education and 
cotiperative farming arc revitalising the 
ICiisant economy so that tliey may live 
above w*ant, a happy and a more purposeful 
life. 

liip lush tiop'cal vegetation of Ceylon 
is varied and verdant. Colombo, the capital, 
is itself a garden city, w.t'i a broad river 
Us one boundao'i ^ niodorn harbor, numer¬ 
ous parks, a line race cours<?. golf links, 
bathing beaches with excellent facilities 
for swimming and wide rosici.s lined with 
flowering trecH. ponciD]u\ pacaranda, cassia, 
rpalhoclia, the Hamc-oMlie-foresl-poinsetta, 
and camclia-like temple flowers. 

Everywhere in Ceylon is a physical 
beauty. The surf-sweft coast is fringed with 
coconut plams leaning gracefully out ^ 
ghimmor'ng sea. The brilliant blue of the 
skies changes, as evening approaches, to a 
medley of hues forming those superb sun¬ 
sets which arc the glory ol tropical lands. 

Where the land is low-lying, acres 0 ! 
rice fields, with the'r green-golden carpet, 
stretch out and sometimes reach up to the 
foothills in terraced formation. The forests 
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are atngularly attractive lor the epdlees birda m Ceylon. The traveler rejoices in 
variety of their folia^. From these forests the lute-like voices of the oriole and the 
comes the flowery satlnwood so hi^y magpie robin. But it is only when emerging 
prized by the cabinet makers. from the dense forests and coming into the 

The gems of Ceylon have always been v/dnity of the lakes and the pastures of the 
famous in the world marts. The late Mr. low country that birds become visible in 
Plerpont Morgan some years ago bought a great num^rs. In the Eastern Province; 
Ane blue sapphire in Colombo, weighing scafowL with their dazzling plumage, are 
466 carats. A local tirm of jewellers haj a plcntiiiil. There arc also myriads of 
cat’s eye (chrysobcryl) weighing over 100 aquatic birds, and woder^ to be found in 
carats. A starTuby weighing 2,967 carats the lakes and water-courses. Ib'sos, storks, 
was found in the Ratnapura district. Ratna- cgTets, sponbills and herons are plentiful 
pure means the city of gems. Readers of around the marshy plains and shallow 
the ^'Travels of Marco Polo*' will recall the lagoons. The sportsman iy familiar with 
Venetian's description of the ruby which the whistling teal and culton teal, and other 
belonged to the King of Ceylon: “A span wild ducks; the Ceylon jungle fowl with 
in length, without a How and brilliant be* its clear cry, the ubiquitous ^nipc. pigeons 
yond desenption." A magnificent cat's eye, and doves of at least a dozen species, quails 
which formed part of the famous Hope and partrjdgc:^. The kingfislicr, with its 
'• collection, came from the treasure of the turquoise plumage* is tu be found every- 
last King of Kandy in 1815. The stone was where and sun birds arc seen in gardens, 
set in gold with rubies cut en cabonchon. The profusion of perching birdg include 
Ceylon gem-stones include sapphires, flycatchers, finches and thrushes, and are 
rubles, cat’s eyes, aquamarines, amethysts, the quarry of the large predatory bird^ 
topazes, spinels, garnets, tourmalines and eagles, hawks and falcons^whosc daring 
moonstones. Emeralds and opals are not sweeps and effortless undulations are 
found in the island. Pearl hsherics were striking si^ts in the cloudless sky. 
held olf the north-western coast from very The late Mr. Bernard Shaw was charm* 
early times. cd by the Island, and an English poet 

Ihere are upwards of 37 D species of writes: 

Yet, O My Soul, remember ; when you've sailed the seas away. 

And the English climate's chilly, and the English clouds are grey; 

When the birds are sad and silent, and the sun is seldom seen, 

And life is miles of houses with miles of mud between, 

You will sec in a sudden vision, you will see with a sudden sigh 
The scarlet-splashed Flamboyant awash in the azure sky ; 

You will see Anuradhapura and the old King's bathing pool. 

And the shadowy blue king-fisher on the carven granite cool; 

And the Pass of Haputala, and the Lowland Hat and far. 

And through GrevUlea feathers, the rosy evening star; 

And the moon be-sUvered jungle ; the dipping magic Cross 
'Mid steady balm in-blowing from the silver foam and Hoss; 

And better than than places^faces, the Aryan face (your own) 

With its brown and olive beauty, the youths and ma'ds you've known; 

And the tender pearl of India in the black and brilliant eye-^ 

My soul, you yfiU break with longing—it can never be Good*bye. 


KUMENT OF OCHRIDA 


N. DRACANOVA, 


'fbe 9th century of uur etR, as we now look 
at it with the pasaa^e of time, vtems lu have 
been a restful |ieriod—Europe lakuig a breatbci' 
from the great migralhin of nations an<l reviving 
(he ferliiify of (he land which p«>eU siiUY the 4(h 
rentury had described in plaint if tones : *'liow 
niao) rusted helmets are brought up by (he plows 
from the scmIs, and what heaps <if bones of fallen 
kings resound under the blow* of ihe hoes 
(Claudius Ciaudianl. 

11ie (»ld world was si ill unsettled. The 
numerous trilies of (he Sla\s spread in Europe 
to the East, to very border of Asia, West to the 
Laha, Morth t<» the Seas, and S<iuthwaid deep 
into I'hessal). Ilistorirally Ihew tribes and state 
agglominerations are known as Moravians, 
Panoriiuns, Le(*h« Poles. Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Russians, and odiers. Settling down for good on 
their own territory, the Slavs lived like good 
neighbour)^. Ilieir young blood created powerful 
stales, established large settlements in the fertile 
alleys, raised huge herds of live stock, started 
building new settlements. Above all, the Slavs 
created their specific culture 

Bysantium and Rome W’ere jealous of all 
rivals. During tlie early period of the Christian 
Church, the Latins and Greeks thought themselves 
the new chosen people, ordained to civilise the 
world, What they ralletl Barbarians* wen* h-tl !•> 
themaelves to create a world of their own, huih by 
their labour or by the right of conquest. 
Nevertheless, it was a world which religion in 
those days did not ordain. 

The cukural surge of the Slav nations in 
Europe was therefore strongly opposed. An army 
of missioneries and clerics was sent among the 
Slavs not so much to carry the Cross to the 
pagans, as to stamp upon the ^iril of the 
Moravians and Bulgars that Christianity can be 
written and spoken in only three tongucs-^Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. 

Whil6 in the begiaoitig the older civilisatioiis 
sent agaisat the Slav migration their cohorta and 

I 


Irgtons, and built strong fortress waits to keep 
(hem out—another approach was taken to damp 
the cultural aspirations of the enterprising new* 
comer*. The (ri-liogual dogma was accepted as a 
(hurch canon which had to be eaplicity obeyed. 
Anyone daring put down on parchm^t words in 
hU native longue would henceforth be persecuted 
a* a Iwretic. l^e 9lh (cntury thus became an 
arena of ferocious conflicts, 

1'he Slave op]»o»cd (he dogma tliat everything 
could writlen in ordy in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. Tlieir creative search for cultural ad* 
vancemenl was headed by one of the greatest per* 
sonalities of the Middle Ages—Constanine PUIo* 
soph, also c*nlled Cyril. A highly educated and 
enlightened man, he created the Cyrillic alphabet, 
reflerting all Slav phonetic Aymbuls. Himself a 
jMwt and Mholar well versetl in (lie writings of 
Hellenir authors, he fell (he expressive vigor of 
Slav speech and thought. The common language 
uf the warriors, craftsmen and market place waa 
welded together into an instrument capable of 
expressing intellet'tual corveeptions, human feel* 
ings and eitnilions, the formulations of the Chris* 
tian faith, and romantic praise of the endless 
beauty of the visible world. 

Cyril was a Imguisl. and a most talented 
theologian and poWtnist uf his days. Defending 
the cultural urge of the Slavs, Cyril fought against 
the attempt of the tri'lingual dogma to dominate 
the cultural world. In a public dispute in Venice 
against the Roman theologians, he categorically 
defended (he equality of nations in the held of 
culture, as an emanation of Nature itself. 

“Will n<^ God send rain in equal measure 
to everv nvan ? Does not (he sun ^ine equally on 
us all ? Do we not all breathe the same air ? How 
can you so basely attempt to impose the use of 
only three longues, snd keep the peoples of every 
(dber nstion blind and deaf V* 

His Wit a great victory, but soon after Cyril 
died in Rotne (869). HU discipke recorded on 
hU death bed Cyril's precepts regarding the Ortho- 
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dox Failh. Among chose who dedicated them* 
aeJves to the spread of hU leaching, was KLl* 

MENT. 

From an account uf his lifework, written in 

later days, we learn that klimeni was with his 
teacher ‘from his most lender age*, and was one 
of his closest cotUburatora in the rullurai revo* 
lulion which be started in the world of Slavdom. 

Himself of Slav origin. Kltment was bniti 
a scholar and a man who realizeii liie force of 
the spoken world. He coined many synonyms 
and idiomatic exprcwtiuns. which enriched the 
Janguagr. He worked with tiyril in Bysantium, 
and Panonian legends tell us that CyriJ and Kil* 
ment ^'secluded themselves in prayer, and Ood 
blessed them by revealirtg to them the secret »f 
the written wor<l.*’ 

He was with ('yril in Moravia, when the 
latter translated all chur<rh IkxiLk and ritual into 
the Slavonic language, and then i together with 
CyriVs brother Metodi) helped them as a scribe 
in the translation of all («reek books into the 
Slavonic language. 

For us Kliment is above all important as an 
educator, writer and head of the Ochrida School 
of Letters. 

The Latin and German clergy in Moravia 
soon stareld persiY'uling Slavonic writings in 
Moravia, lliose who wrote, read or jkreacbed 
in Slavonic were persecuted, murdered or sold in 
slavery. Only a few survived, and many of them 
sought asylum in Bulgaria. 

Having spent nearly three decades with 
Cyril and Metodi on their rounds in Moravia. 
KLIMENT returned to his native land as a gifted 
and mature philosopher, writer and educator. 
King Boris, who had converted the Buigars to 
the Christian faith, entrusted their cultural deve* 
lopment tu Kilment, and hU friends and scholars 
Naum and Constantine. Kliment took up teach¬ 
ing. 

He developed Cyr'iVs idea about the equality 
of Marn-^uality of all people and equal oppor 
tunities for education and cultural development. 
Within his assigned region al Kutmichevitsa he 
trained 3900 peasants* sons. They helped edu¬ 
cate many more, and so the ripple spread. 
Thousasds of educated people in one little comer 
of Bulgaria-^something which had never been 


witnessed before ! Bulgaria grew into a country 
where culture and the written word flourished 
and spread to every section of the people. While 
in the rest of £uro))e lilerature was a privilege 
of the educated few, in Bulgaria people wrote 
and 9p<»ke in a language which everyutie could 
understand. The alphab<4 was like a window 
ii|ieiiing brighi prospeclives in llic cultural ad- 
vamemeiil ihr Slavonic nations through the 
ages. 

Kliment was a petlagogue, but iu»L simply a 
writer. He aKi gave the |H*uple much practical 

advice : the man who m*orcled Kliruent'a lift*' 
work nolts : ''Seeing I hat only wild treeu grew 
ill (be land, which ga%r no useful fruit -Kilnienl 
taught the |>eo|>lf how* to graft goiHl fruit on old 
routstiM'k, and thus inadr the wild Irises War 
g<»od fruit.'* 

Ho showed special cimrcrn for the develop' 
ment of the aesihelic taste of the |x*ople. Folk 
M>ngs, archilfcure. poetry and the skilful choice 
of subjects be<*amc valnuhlc instruments, helping 
shajie the cultuie of ihe llulgarian.s. 

lb rough the agi*» church songs lH»rrc>wcd 
much from the tl-syllablr lines of tlie folk songs. 
Many beautiful churedies and monasteries were 
damaged and destroyed during foreign incur¬ 
sions. Tile brick has l»een destroyed hut hi> 
word has remained. Farahics, world of advice, 
lyric praise, hymns, and above all his Iwiok on the 
lifework of Gyril ami Metodi are Impn^ssive 
social conceptions diowing ualounding foresigbi 
about tlie march of tim(*s. For Us very beginning, 
the Ochrida Literary Sehor»l transcended the 
imitative lran»latiorial trends with which il 
started and became the herald of the dt'velopmeni 
of local Bulgarian culture, ushering a century of 
whal is known as the Golden Age of Bulgarian 
Letters, leaving reinarkuhle literary works of the 
Middle Ages. 

Hie Bulgarian kings Boris and .Simeon did 
not fetter ifie development of culture within thr 
narrow boundaries of the land. For half a century 
Kliment's writings were circulated as Pan-Slavonb 
literature, reaching all of the Slav countries. 

I.ater, even when the various Slav nation? 
were at war with each other hecauae of rivalry 
for feudal poaaewaionR among their sovereigns. 
Slav literature soon brought them together, helped 
heal the woundii of war and mistrust, arid kindled 
a feeling of tribal unity. 
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Kliniml's followers propagated a gerwral 
Uea. For them the potiliroJ upsurge and patriots* 
eeljng of uny one nation wa^^ never an end in 
Iself. They appealeil to the ronM:iousne$« of all 
Slavonic nations, to realize that they are all part 
»F ime grr^ut family. It theiefore natural that 
he literature whiVli came iiiUi Iteing ti» the South 
d the l)anu)N.‘ sh<»ul<l sc»oti hnil iu Mas. and its 
leaders und diM'iples in all ulhei Slav rounirir's 
VtV have not ilist'osererl all palh*^ through nhirh 


these writings traveUed to the North and East, hut 
it b an tstaldished fact that all territories 
inhahiterl hy the great Slav family of nations 
►oon adopted the Slavonie writings of Cyril» 
Meludi, Kliment, and their disciples. 

I*erse<'iiied in Moravia and saved and pre* 
M^r^ed through Kliment, Slavonic literature 
• ea('h(*<t iCs |ieak of maturity of Bulgaria and 
lri»m theie made jts triumphant march to the Slav 
nal ioii>. 


The Tagore Collection Of Indian Art. 

the collection of Indian Art Inlonging to the brothers 
(laptnendranath, SamarendrAnath and AbADindranath Tagore i« 
for Hale and tsay be purchased, for example, by the floston 
Museum of Art and l^ve India for good, it should be purchased 
for the nation by some wealthy lover or lovcni of Art and kept 
in Calcutta. If we had fmwer over the public purse, wo would 
purchase it for the nation from public funds: Six lacs were allotted 
last year for building the European niirscis* «]uarters in the. Medical 
College Hospital. 

'^Should the collection go to hkjrope or Auierica we may console 
ourselves with the thought that climatic conditions in India do 
not favoQrHhc preservation of paintings for many centuries ; tfmy 
would keep better in colder clinics.* 

liamananda Chatter]cc 
Modern Review, Hecember, 11120 P. HSl 


RESOURCES FOR THE FOURTH PLAIN 


Prof. A. T. MURTY 


Planning means conscious adjustment 
of scarce means to competing ends. It 
Involves setting up of goals^'-social and 
economic—and for their achievement op¬ 
timum allocation and channelling of avail* 
able resources in the most desired direc¬ 
tions. By its nature, planning is a continu* 
oua process, each phase preparing the 
groundwork for the next. In an underdeve¬ 
loped country like ours, wedded to the 
principle of democracy, planning can, how¬ 
ever, proceed only on the basis of trial and 
eiTor. The experience generated in the 
initial stages, i e., during the First, Second, 
and Third Plan periods, hes to be drawn 
upon f<^ perfecting the methods, techniques 
and approach for the achievement of both 
long*term and short-term objectives. 

Mobilisation of Resources 

A country mobilises its resources in a 
number of ways. Utilisation of manpower 
is one. Disguised un-employment itself 
constitutes a great wealth potential. In¬ 
crease in the country's rate of savings U 
another. Our country is aiming at increas¬ 
ing the rate of savings in relati(»i to the 
country a total production and consumption. 
The best reservoir of ideal manpower has 
not yet been drawn on. A vastly increased 
production in agricultural sector will give 
U8 a widely extended base for capital 
fozmation. Today the urban sector has to 
bear the main burden of fimncing resources 
for investment. The agricultural sector 
which accounts for nearly 50 per cent of 
our tf&nual national income is unable to 
make any effective contribution to the 


revenues of the country. This is because' 
the per capita income is low. However, 
savings are still possible. But the climate 
in which and the institutional agencies 
through which it could be done are lacking. 
It is natural to think, therefore, of raising 
tax rates for increasing the resources for 
the development effort. But considering 
the scope for increased taxation in the 
urban sector, the increase in yield is not 
likely to be considerable. Deficit financing 
has its limitations. We can safely resort to 
it if the production in the rural and urban 
sectors shows a continuous upward trend. 
Perhaps the most remarkable fiscal aspect 
of the Fourth Plan is that it gives up deficit 
financing completely. In the Fourth Plan, 
there is going to be no deficit financing at 
all, that is, no gap between resources and 
requirements will be filled by just printing 
ciiirency notes. The Fourth Plan starts 
with e low level of foreign exchange reserve 
Moreover, the level of prices now more 
than 80 per cent above the level at the 
beginning of the ^rst Five Year Plan. Both 
these considerations demand that inflation¬ 
ary financing ol public outlays must be 
kept down to the barest minimum. 

State enterprises can, with e more 
efficient management, yield an increased 
quantum of profits. These surpluses can 
and must be drawn upon for financing 
further investment. 

Scheme ol fiaaaemg the Fourth Plain 

How are we to raise Rs. 16,000 crores to 
finance the Fourth Plan in the public sector 
and Rs. 7,750 mres in the private eector? 



RSSOTOCES fOR THE rqURTH PLAN ; 


The Draft outline's answer to this question 
is as follows: 

Rfl. (in crures) • 


Balance from curmit mourcca. 3.0] 0 

Railways. 

260 

Public enterpriff-ft. 

1,085 

Public lAtam iNct). 

1,500 

Smal! Saving}*. 

1,000 

l^iirunde<l (ichlf.. 

5fKS 

('nmpulHory anrj Aiinuily 

Dcptwils. ISO 

t Capital Kc«.Ti|il>. 

(41.5 

Mxlernul crediU. 

4.700 

ICcoiMiuiic^ ill m>n*|>bn cx|M'iul>tur>\ li'iS 


13,270 


The gap of Rs. 2,730 crore will have tu 
be hlled by further mobilisation of domestic 
resources. Of this, measures adopted in 1966- 

will bring in Rs. 930 crore. And Rs. 1. 
800 crore, stili left, will have to be secured 
by addiliona) efTurls to mobilise domestic 
resources. The step up of investment In the 
Third Plan E^lbllc Sector of Rs, 8,630 cn»rc 
to Rs. 16,000 crore in the Fourth Plan will 
call for a large and concentrated effort for 
mobilising the resources. National income 
is expected to increase during the Fourth 
Plan at 5. 5^t per annum and it is from this 
source that the additional demands for 
investment and consumption have to be 
met. The Fourth Plan aims al increasing 
the savings and investment levels con¬ 
siderably . 

Additional Taxation 

The fulfilment of the taxation target is 
vital for the successful implementation oi 
the Plan. Tax revenues in India now total 
about 10% of the national income. This can 
be increased and it cannot be cotuidered 
an excessive burden when developmental 
activities are being rapidly accelerated. 
Adjustments in direct and indirect taxei 
<^ould be made to prevent domestic producers 
from making unduly large profits and to 


make more supplies available for export 
More income from the agricultural sector 
could be generated either through revisions 
in land revenue rates or adjustment in 
irrigation charges or a levy of special sur* 
charge on commercial crops. Finally, the 
coverage and effectiveness of income-tax 
could be increased both for revenue purposes 
and for checking superfluous consumption. 

Foreign Assistance 

The Fourth Plan with its emphasis on 
rapid economic growth would involve a 
considerable amount of foreign exchange 
cxponditiiro. About the prospects of 
foreign assistance no prediction can be 
mode. Taking the 15 year period as a 
whole, total foreign assistance received 
was Rs. 3,734 crore. With the expected foreign 
Slid of Rs 4.700 croft' during the Fourth 
Plan, the problem of our dependance on 
external credit becomes very acute. The 
balance ol payments difficulty that the 
ctmntry is facing is not a temporary pheno¬ 
menon but part and parcel of the process 
of development. For a period of years the 
excess import requirements will have to 
be met from foreign assl.^tance. But it is 
important to aim at a progressive reduction 
in the imbalance so as to eliminate it with¬ 
in a foreseeable future 

Export Promotion and Import 
Substitution • 

In order to take the economy markedly 
towards self-reliance, the highest priority in 
the Fourth Plan goes to export promotion 
and import substitution. After taking into 
con.^ideration the latest fiscal measures al¬ 
ready adopted, including devaluetion. the 
Fourth Plan envisages total exports of the 
order of Rs. 8,030 crore in the Post-devalua¬ 
tion currency. It is tentatively assumed 
that exports may rise from an actual level of 
Rs. 810 crore in 1965-66 to Rs.825 crore in 
1866-67 end Rs. crore in 1970-71^11 
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figure^ being reckoned in terms of the pre< 
devaluation rupees. On this basis, the level 
of exports is expected to increase by 51.2 per 
cent during the Fourth Plan period. The 
opportunities created by devaluation can¬ 
not be exploited to the full, unless export 
supplies are built in the Fourth Plan period. 
State participation in the export trade may 
have to be extended for ensuring the requi¬ 
site increase in exports and preventing 
possible leakages in foreign exchange. 

Surpluses of public enterprise k 

In the Fourth Plan most of the public 
sector undertakings will be functioning at 
optimum capacity and will be yielding 
surpluses. The Plan aims at the utilisation 
of these surpluses in financing further 
Investment. The amount so estimated is 
Rs. 1,085 crore. Those projects, if necessary, 
should resort to a prollt-price policy, so that 
the profits so derived could be ploughed 
back into further investment. No new 
project should be started until it has been 
fully worked out in ell its details and there 


is a reasonable certainty of requisite re¬ 
sources being available in time. 

1 

Conclusion 

Basically the question is how the invest¬ 
ment effort in the economy can be maxU 
mised. This depends on how efficiently the 
production effort is organised and how well 
the fiscal and other devices for mobiUsing 
resources work in practice. The inade¬ 
quacy of resources to needs Is inherent in an 
underdeveloped economy and an cffoctivo 
mobilisation of resources is the very basis 
of planned economy. For a developing 
country like ours the search for resources 
has to be a continuous one and this involves 
the timely mopping up of the resources 
that arise rn the economy. The techniques 
of taxation and of the tapping of savings 
have to be varied as conditions change from 
time to time. The results thus obtained 
need to be reviewed and reassessed 
periodically, boaring in mind that the pro¬ 
gress of production is tho basis of entire 
investment effort. 



Book Reviews 

Books IB the prific^ Europetn end InditA UAfUfei ore renewed la 
riU Modem Revieio, But revieikft of ill books ***< esasot be guifinteed. 
New^p^ penodkils, school tod college text-books, reprints 

of tnigi ii ae erticke, iddieeses, etc., sre not noticed. The recdpt of booka 
reoesred for leriew emnot be scknowledged, nor em loy enquirise 
foisting thereto enswered. No eriUcisiD of book-ist i ews end notkws Is 
enteruioed. 


CAN [MURA ACCKIT THIS ( HAL- 
LICNGR ?—ll) [>r. S. Vijsvinind Biiinthi, 
Voru A: Co. Buhli^hors PriTite I Ad., lloinbAv. 
I'sgcti I Vic Rs. JO.00. 

ThU 14 H book written by one wlin clniruH 
thiii he tM not oticUnred tn inv pirty polltioi 
or dogiiitttic thi^orie^ but hiiving rordial rela¬ 
tions with the top tneii of dirterent **isTOs‘'. 
It is an aSMessmont of the ('oiigroHS Kulr- Ax 
Hssertinni^ and ichievemonts. 

India partitioned into India and PakUUn 
had a wrong start politicilJy and economically 
and the Congress leiderx wero uu less reipon 
siblc (or the division of tlic country thau the 
Muslim League. There was hunger for capture 
ol the administration by the Congress stal- 
wartH already won by British diplomacy and 
even Mahatma Qandbi found himself helplcxs, 
>0 much 80 that be forgot hi^ promise that 
he would allow India to be partitioned only 
over his dead body. Divided Indb had blood 
baths in communal riots. Partition was von- 
Hidered to be a peaceful scttlemeut of the 
Hiodu-Muslim difleronct^s but it turned out 
to be a permanent arraDgcmcnt for i|uarrel 
between the two indopendant states. The 
state of Kashmir, attacke<l by Pakistan acce¬ 
ded to the Indian Union and (ndia sent ber 
armed forces to drive the enemy out of 
Kaahmir. When it was only a ^jueaUon of 
days to free the couutry, Pandit Nehru who 
had already approached the United Nations 
ordered a cease fire at the instance of the 
Security Council of D. N. and promised a 
plebiscite which was quite uncatled for as 
acoostion was complete when the Maharaja 
applied for it and the Ooveroment of India 
agreed, al per provisions of the Indian In¬ 
dependence Act 1947. Tbns an undisputed 


territory ami un Integrii] part ol India became 
u disjmtcd Innd due to short-sighted policy 
and political blunder of Pundit Nehru. IndiaV 
de:il with i 'liinu and signing of the sOH^alled 
*1 ancii Sheer iigreement with Cli<»u Kii*lal, the 
CbincHc* Prime Minister was another serious 
lupxe in Indian diplomacy for which Pandit 
Nehru is iTspouKibie. At Bnnduug (19f>A) 
Nnhru wax humbled and in place of his 'Panch 
Sheer, tlie conspiracy of Chirm and Pakistan 
producetl 'Tvu SheeU. Occupation of 14.000 
X4 1 uare miles ol Akssi Chin-'Indian territory 
was conecaled from his eouutrymen by 
ludiaV Prime Mio inter for over five years 
and tlif* I hifcoce Mi&Uter triOed the matter 
saying Chat a bUUe of grass does not grow 
on the land oi^cupied although it was already 
known motorable highways had been built 
in the area linking it with Tibet and China. 
(*hina*s itivasimi of NEKA is loo fresh io 
public memory ^many Jawans and officers of 
ibo Indian army were sacrificed, taken pri- 
xoiiers or missing not to speak of aruis and 
ammunitiona loxt or captured. But not a 
single ('hine^e wax killed or c aptured io 
anybody's knowledge. 

Pandh Nehru was an idealist and he loved 
bia Country. He wanted his country to be 
at par with the advanced nations of the West. 
But his planning for industrialisation witb- 
ocit a strong base of agricultural advancement 
has led the country to an economic crisis. 
Fall in iudusCrial productions, shortage of 
food, adverse trade balance, all round rise in 
prices, heavy taxation, corruption and nepo¬ 
tism in the administration and last but not 
the least devaluatioo of rupees—all these are 
oatural consequences of Pandit Nehru’s 
admloistratioa. He was from the begiDoing 
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«arronad«d by ' 7 ^ flAttoren who 

Always supported or prused a 11 which Nohru 
said aod did and as a result Nehru coosiderod 
all others who diHered from him as not only 
bis personal enemies but ooemies of the 
country. Thus patriotic advice from the late 
Dr. Meghnad Saha was uo good for his Tlans* 
and the late Dr. Sbyama I’rasad Mockerjee 
was considered to give Nehru wrong advice 
on Kashmir or foreign policy. 

After Nehru there was a big vacuum in 
the Congress ('amp aud it was a difficult 
business to find n successor to the democratic 
dictator. The Great Nehru did not name u 
succesor as he could oot capect that his cud 
was BO near. Ills successor. Ltd IWhadur 
Shastri as Prime Minister began well, lie not 
only CQsulted bis partymen but others as 
well and as such was loved by all and in spite 
of deteriorating economy the people begau to 
think that the worst will not happen. Trouble 
began at Kutch wbeti Pakistan tried to 
swallow a big slice of Indian territory in 
Oujrat state, Fakistao's invasion of Kashmir 
compelled India to light in defence. Again 
U. N. interferes and cease fire to 

when the Indian army was at the gate of 
Lahore. Apart from heavy military expend!*' 
tore in this short war there was complete 
deadlock in the relations between India and 
Pakistao. It must be to the credit of 
USSR that the Indian Prime Minister and 
President of Pakistan met at Tashkent to 
settle the differeoccs. The famous historic 
Deolaration was signed by Lai Bahadur Shastri 
and Muhammad Ayub Khan on the 11th 
January 196<{ and Ijal Bahadur 8hAstri 
passed away. 

Tbao came the race for Premiership. It 
was very difficult task for the Congress 
President Kamaraj. However, ultimately Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi succeded in occupying her 
fathers chair which was filled by the loyal 
follower of Pandit Nehru, Bahadur for a 
brief period over a year. Now the destiny of 
India was in woman’s hands. India with 
her economy out of gear under Nehru's 


long dictatorial rule, foreign policy of aon^ 
alignment bearing no fruit, adverse trade and 
unfavourable foreign exchange and depletion 
of country’s reserve together with inoreariog 
dcpendance on foreign import of food deficit 
fiuanmog made the country’s present and 
future gloomy. There ar<^ signs of 
breakdown of administration and unrest 
among the people of all classes workers, 
studentn, ioteilectuals and Oovernruent 
employees as well. The Congress parly in 
divided in several states, there are famine 
conditions in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal, China’s attitude is threaten iug, 
Pakistan reiuaina as 'imfricndly um ever, there 
IS little hope for the huccms of the 4 th Five 
Year Plan without sufficient foreign aid which 
was not forthcoming and devaluation is not 
M helpful as was desired, budgets at the 
Cfotro and iu the states are not balanced and 
there ia 00 economy or stoppage of waste in 
public expeuditure, corruption and bribery in 
public admlbistratioD^adulteratiou of food and 
drugs, the country faces problems which 
India now faced in predndepeudenee days. 

I'his book of eleven chapters vix. Seed 
of PoisoD, Nehru’s Dreamland, the Little Man, 
Jn Woman's Hands, War and Peace, Planned 
Rcoaoroy, Defence of Indio, Foreign Afinirs 
Aod Worn Here to Ekernity, published ou the 
ludcpendenco Day—IStli August 196G ie of 
special interest to tho readers. The author has 
placed before the public profuse materials 
collected from published aod unpublished 
sources to enable them to judge for themselves. 
He has spoken the !trQth without resorvaUon 
in tho hope that proper steps may be taken 
in the future by the authorities ooocerned. 
He has done a public duty even at the risk 
of displeasing some of bis friouds who may 
not see eye to eye with him. 

We have do hesitatioo in recommeodiog 
thtfl book full of authentic materials aod im- 
(oroatlooe attractively presented tn a forceful 
language to the general leaders. 


A. B. Dutta 
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IHm/n/fhf in Imhit 

Wntliif; edilmi»)]y undi^r the above 
I'gond in Sn'fitt-t tfn*t t nfinr^ for hei *‘iiibvr 
wliat I>r. 1). M. Dose, Dirvetnr, Ih»ie 
liJM to Muy will be fcboc*d by 
h»rtny a thinking Indian. Tlie romwpi of 
jJannln^; in tli*' mntext of the (ndUn ^co* 
nomy and and h.iAW. developmen* 

tnl neeiU iiin^ l>u aald to havi* h‘m lirxt 
jiubliely r non led by Siibln^ (hundra kinse 
wiien, ill Ifl'W, as Presidont of il»e fndian 
National <’on{;rfs«i, In* apjKnnUnl tin* lirst 
ever NHUonal l*lanniu^' (\.‘muiUec. 
•Jawharlal NVIini, for obvi-ni- p<ilitic*i] rea*oiin 
wan iinidv iU chairman but the two in^nit 
jinpcrtaiil inoinben* of the f'mminlloc were 
Uic Inte Dr. Mepihriad Sahu nnd tin* late 
Drof. K. T. SUab, 

Kroin the piihlisUi'*! niporU ni.d data bv 
the National Plniiniiit; t'onunitlet. there 
appeared to bavc been a elcuvaj;e of *.pin ion 
between what, for look of a more adt finale 
dc8cri(»tioM, ruay be termed ibc p n irul and 
the ficientiliv wiiipi of ilu* <*emmittev. 
While bolh wii>|:^s aeennHJ t*» agive on lh»* 
need for mobili^aliou of a very Hnb»Uiitial 
mcaKare of reaourcea for plauning in li:dla. 
there was apparent failiiro to arrive ;.t a 
eonseimua ua to the mctlioduleio’ that would 
have to be applied to gather together the 
requisite resources. 

When, after I a dependence, the Govern¬ 
ment of^ India went lu for planning in queu- 
queimiaJ iustalmeanti in 1950-M^ the anxiety 

10 


to avoid any pon^iblc doivage with entren¬ 
ched ve^t<*d inletv«U and Um eslnblished 
ordi*r of financial pri<»riUe8 found reflection 
in thr v'ry inadequate allucafions of ptau 
outlay, amoiijiting to ntily Jts ^9 crores 
in tlie First lNa*i. Flanuing Imd got ofl to a 
faulty slar», as if were, from the very 

Iiiit evpu this might lint linve Untie a 
irrcat ib'al of harm -if it cimid riot do much 
goi»d —if ill fbr antirfy to accelerate the pace 
01 devel-puimt fu ^nbirqneut I'lana, ^treuu* 
Oils aiU'inpta wme nnl mndc to evade 
any i<Huc with v ''-loj iiit»'rost*« and the gap 
in fiminrial reaonTcitn wrre nut sought tube 
fillvd in by rorrespondingl) increasing 
mcabiiins of dvfirit finaocing. Foreigo aid 
uiitlvficil financing h.ivc been the two 
mill stoucH roiiud tin* neck uf the Indian 
economy ever rliire tliC laiuiching of the 
Second Five Year Plan in i^riii-.M and the 
inevitable itill itiMiun* preesure^ that these 
hnv.* go leraff'd h'lvt* virlnaliy wtprd otf all 
bt ncfiN that m'gnf <tthcrwbc havr been dr'awii 
fr jin kill* aggi'i'gale inv«*.*ini'*ii; of well over 
li-i. l',t>U«» cnnvji owr ihc )a^t tbrtv l*lan 
pciiods. 

Widi the Fourth IMaii in thi3 otVing-^aod 
de>pite earlier assn ranches to Uic contrary 
that fimUcr deficit nnauciug will not in any 
case, be reaorlod to in the future—thero does 
not s<s :u to be much likelihood of this pledge 
being bs»uoiuri!d—what L>r. Bo^e has to lay 
about the prospects of the Fourth Plan would 
seecD to be both legitimate and relevant 
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Whai oar quarrel wUh platioiDg in the 
maanor it has beeu pursued id this country 
oTor the last fifteen years lias been in that 
apart frotn its mere (inaacial contents, its basic 
Btmotural foundations have also been faulty. 
The Plan atnioture has been fonoulatod upon 
an inadequate apprehension of the economy's 
basic problems and the manner as well as 
the direction in and towards which an ade* 
quate and Mif-yrneraiinp ( tlie Planning 
(^mmlssion seem to be quite encamoured of 
the phrase ) >iolatVM) of the^*} problomM may 
be aclkieved. But let us listen to what Hr. 
n. M. Uoac has to say on the : 

The draft outlines oF the Fourth Five 
Year Plan amountinj^ to Rs. cror^ 

was presented to the Lok Sabha on the 
August, 1966. The Plan la still under dis* 
cussioo, and as l)f. V. K. H. V. Kao in a a[)eech 
delivered in ('aluutta od October 7, J6U0 
reourked that if the resources are not aval* 
labtu to the extenf the Fourth Five Year 
Plan would be changed and its target cut 

SCrSSCE AND (CULTURE published iu 
its .November 1960 issue a bire outline of the 
Plan Allocation and Kstimatea of Financial 
Resources as giveu out iu the oflicial handout 
We may recall to our renders that since its 
foundation in Nfeghnad Snha used Sti~ 

and OnUurri as medium for expression 
of his view4 on the no^sl for notionil plan¬ 
ning. After the draft of the First Five Year 
Plan WAS published he contributed a number 
of articles and editorials expiaining the pro- 
visioua of the Plan and how it fell short of 
what a Plan should atm at The chief points 
in Snhi's oriticisms were : 

(1) that the total plan outlay of *.^'069 

crores was very inadeciuate in relation to the 
argent developmental need4 of the country. 
TdU was due to the timidity of the Oovern- 
meut in not boldly indicatiug how additional 
resources could have been mobilised so that 
a Plan Allooatioa of at least R^. 1>000 cro* 
res should be mobilised. This figure Rs. 
5600 crores is the target proposed by the 
Bombay Plan. 

4 National Planniog Committee was a(H 


peiuted in 1938 by 8ubhaa Chandra Bose, 
ID which Jawaharlal Nehru was Chairman 
and Meghnad 8 aha an important ^ me tuber. 
The Planning Committee after a cheqnered 
career wa^ able to publish a largo collectioa 
of data on which the alloeatlous of tlie Bom¬ 
bay Plan wore baaed ; it aimed at a larger 
mobilisation of the IjDancial resourcca for 
planning in Tudia. Meghnad Saha advoca¬ 
ted strongV the adoption of tha Huislan 
method by which n huge oapiUl of Kti. 50,000 
croren was eoMect4Ml between 1927-40. ThiH 
waa not done by dcriclt hnaiir.ing but by im¬ 
posing hirger tas(‘H and other mcUiods. 
**Taxnti(>n did iiotivoount to more tha^ 
^nviiig.H of all kirid4 whether v<»lu?>tArt]y or 
forced, another I0-lo%, tupiiing of ho:)rdcd 
wealth which in early sUge^ amounted tn 
about ]0%. But the nisjur portion of the 
ftnancing amom ting nt timen from 00% to 
70S of the capital investnjent was obtained 
fisim the Turn-over Tax anri the re^t wa< 
from trade haiance which wih under :^Ute 
coDtrol.’* 

(2) SaliaV second crlticiam was that in 
the Govrrninecit Plan, wbiie agriculture wii^ 
allotted of the total grants Industry 

received only 8 4%. In the Bombay Plan, 
which Saha took as the norm, out of a total 
allocniion of R^. 5,tif)0 crores the fraction 
allocated to industry was 50.5% and that 
to agricnlliiiN* 14.1%. It was generally as- 
sume<i by the plaunors in Ru'k^ia, China nod 
also in India that .igiicnlhirc did not need 
any special allocation of funds. The future 
of agriculture lay in mochanUatlon, and that 
could be only possible by concentration on 
capital good:4 producUon lacluding fertiliser 
production. 

All these three largo countries ard suilcr- 
ing from shortly of food grains : they all 
import food giaina from Canada, Australia 
and the CS.V. Tu India's 4lh Plan the allo¬ 
cation t> Agriculture, Irrigation and Power 
has been doubled with the pious expects' 
tioo that as a result the amount spent od 
import of food grains will be loss than half 
compared to that in the 3rd Plan project 
Since Saha's criticisms three Five Year Plao 
periods have elapsed aud we are still far 
from attaining either self sufRcicncy in food 
prodoctfoD or attaining other targets of pro* 
duciioB 
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The foi lowing tabic gives the amounts 
whtcb Wfrc allocated during the throe 
saccesslvo Five Year PUns and the fur^ ign 
aidft rccoivod during those |»i'nod»i, and tiie 
estimated allocatioo iu the Fourth Vinu Period: 


Al)ocHti<m Foriigu Aid 

(Rupoeti ill (Riipei':** in 

crorer: emrcj*) 

Ibt Plan KOJ 

2ud •• ayrn; u\) u,7oo 

jvd •• ( mi U6)l0,h00 :VUHJ 

4 lh •' n?M»U 7 U) Hi,U 0 O 


3<H» (IM^4nO) 

Tile positive re.-ulU Holiirvod dining 
this period haft boon s;onn.:inM;d In a report 
rooontly publiKlirU by the American Kuibasay 
in Indie, 'On hidiaV Dovclopruont and 
Ki^nomio Aid*, it ia siilod “that total in* 
vestment in fndiuH*, Kjoiiomio h*ive)o|nitojit 
rroin April \\> *\ to Mnnii l'td5 amnunUto 
l^JlO oF'irrs nf whioh Rn. oiorra 

(or |Hr Cent) has In en f<iroigu :n»ststano<r'’. 
An oslimrttt* of the niatoriHl iinigro^^a achie' 
voi (luring tliiH period is given as follow^: 

^^liiUia today mnnorncturva eijuipni'ottK 
ranging from aircraft to tmiisi'tnr^. Many 
Indian iiidiixtrioft whh U fnrmoHy dopondtd 
muinly on impoitcd eomponcntr now are 
uearirig self^^nfficicuoy. The antomibih in* 
duatry, for cxampb% t<Hlay nnikev nearly 8 ^) 
per eent of the eoR<ponentft u-ed in India' 
produced cars arid truckw. 

''India today is t»cff*suffi(*ient in proJn^* 
tion of steam locomotives and pav^rngi r and 
goodfi wagour: ; the country exports g(K>ds 
wagons. A diesel locomotive factorv has 
been con:«trucfed at Varanasi, and production 
ol electric focom^tivf^ ha» begun at 
Chitfaranjan. 

The number of trucka and other tyred 
commercial Teh ides has incrcafcd frorr I It^ 
000 in IflftO * 6 l to approximately 3 lMhOOO 
in If)fi 4 >n 5 . lu the aame period there 
has been a HO per cent iocroaec in the 
mileage of surfaced roads; Indian owned 
shippigg tonnage has increased by three times 
the number of telepboncs in use baa gone 
up by four times ; and freight carried by 
Indian Railways has inmaaed from :U .5 
miilioo tons to approximately 190 millioD Iona 


**8iDce India'b planned and concerted 
development eflort began in 11151, total 
real output has grown at an average annual 
rate of nearly I per ccui; agricultural 
output has increased at about 3 per cent 
(Midi lf5). The growth rate will be able to do 
much better in the future. Doth food and 
total production have increased at rates 
coii^iKtentiy higher than the annual popu* 
lati*ni growth, although the margin Lsk not 
boeii bufllcient owr a long enough period of 
time to sharply increase per capita income 
nod roiij<nkuuon." 

To givt* iu more concrete hganK wc hnd 
during the period 5t to 1$1U4*65 the 
Natjoiial Income has increased from Ra« 
8^50 crort ^ to It*. I4,9i>9 croren and the per 
capita income ol Kr. 24 H to Rs. 315. 

One (d the causative factors for this 
rather diKappoinlingty low rate of growth 
of nalioital inco*i>e is due to the inability of 
our f'MHl pc*rHfu«r(i<*n to keep {uieo with the 
nipid fMipulatioii rise aud ou the dependence 
of food grain production ou the annual rain 
fuli. 


Thf* yearly ccijku«< of popidatioo und f<wd 
productb'n will ilJu’*tratc tins : 



1l»5^ 

lf«60 

196'V 

*ri] 

-5(1 

Gl 


I'lipuUti m (n.iliituis) 3:rtf 
Food ]irnduitvui 

:V'4 


MIO 

(rHi:;ion 

otiniated 

uhji 

7<).0 

92.0 

.ichicv«l 


7K.^ 

80.0 

Import of food grains 


3..*) 

0.0 

trmilion ton*) 





A me no uH begar. with ari emergency 
ioHii of IK ^108 croros f<i buy two millmn 
tons of whout after Indh.Q crop failure of 
nr»|, Tonlay it has been swelled to more 
than Ry. 2/Jf50 crore^. 

In the introduction to tbc F::rth PUu it 
i« anticipated that ^n annual coiup(»uiid rate 
of gi'owlh of h.r* per cent iu national iucome 
and 3 per coot in |>er capita ineoinc will be- 
t<‘aoh«*d. This cannot be said to be exces* 
six e after an injeotion of IU. 18,110 crores 
to increase tho national productivity. Iu deve* 
loping coniitrlcs the rate of growth is us** 
oally not less than 10 pei cent In this 
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* couDtry i^ven after tskini; into consideratioo 
the two factors, ibooortnal rise in popolatsOn 
and the variation of food grains pmducfion 
due to wgarira of the moDHOon whirhrcoars 
ID two ycnns in about 7 yrar^, the predict<*d 
rate of growth of national inc<Mne in not 
Msfactory. This low rate of growth of 
DttioiUil income probnbly indicates that in 
this country the efficiency of prodaclinn is 
lower than in other developing countries. 


One of the main objectives of the Fourth 
Flan would be to increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction and reduce dependence on import 
of foreign gmius. By the end of 1H70-71, 
the p4.pulBlion, itis estimated, will be fl50 
uilllnn ; the target of food production ia estt- 
waled at 120 million tons hy 1971 j tho 
import Ml.dor to bo corrcepondiogiy 

rudiiocit. 


For 

Thoughtful Views 
And Correct Assessment 
of Values 

R e ad 

PRABASI 

EsW. 1901 

Founded By Tbe Late Rainananda Chatterjee 



Foreign Periodicals 


(if Unfn 

M^itb ih<*. clo^r (‘f tbc 8»'cou<l Wr»r1d 
Whf and tUf iM'od, on tliu part of tUi> 
Allies, to develop frf^h trcbnh|iir*« for 
HimUMitint; fijr futorc po^Kihlily of pao' 
0(?rmaKic miUtu**v r* vivni, saw ih<* nV- of 
anew ly, 0 of military iilUancos. llilr was 
looked Mpon us an incvHnlflo t'ompnUion of 
the sUaa^nn Arinirij; out of (li^ stran^s^e (*om* 
Tnunist-ileoru'r.itii* nlJhticos ihit ireow out 
of the noad to Hut'M'>''-fuIIy fi^hl and abaftcr 
thp c»V(‘iMirlicdinin{; of Ifitlor'h \Vnr> 

itmcbi 

A |> *ri' 1 of strunct^ and niieasy tffH 
rxii*t<oir.e ftotwren llio ('oniniunist and tlif* 
fn*c world r>liow4‘d, b)i>tvrcd bv intituul 
siHp^cvm and incroa'iutr t inpKyv'Hon* of 
whH( idoi'o lireomo funiilinr n* 4'old 
wirs^ratos^v on bidos. Aitliod^h the 

urea of cooperation lhci*c two uV*i>* 

logical blocs has botri ^(V*ndily wtduiin^ 
nn accorint of oompHbng ecoho.nio aud 
p<dLticni roa^onp, the atinoHphprt* of tiniMial 
^‘'(spicion cannot bo said (o have been 
wholly dessiipatrd y<* 1 . 

in a world m‘\i as this, ii wonid be 
difficult for nny natioo to exist in serurily 
and In an evirroninent of ec'Mioinic and 
poliHoal viabifity in In^olotlnn. 'Hut w.v^ of 
oepacial sigaiheanue to thoae Inri^ uciD' 
bera of hitherto oolouial |>eople8 who have 
been a''([uirM»g the atatiis of free sovereign 
nathns. For the m^et p.irt theae are under¬ 
developed'—virtoally undeveloped—uation 9 
i^nd in the oontoxt of curreot world coadi- 


tions and Ircids, their political individuality 
would have to depend, vory anbstaDtiallyj 
nj>oo the int'rrusiMg nieuMurcri of economic 
viiJdlily (lu'v are able to achieve. 

Tfic owTwhelwing nerd lo ensure lliie, 
fh«' w »rld Ii 4' re<’<*ntlv sluri'^d to niovo to- 
word- wld**f an'A- of regional grouping" 
among riuthniH. The initial example was 
^ l by :lu* i'urupc;ii) Comm.ui Market conn- 
triv- which haft bocn in<*r<>nBingly nc4|airing 
the cconofii'c, p»liticHl and even the mili¬ 
tary p'>w«T* of :i new kind of empire or, 
perhaps, mort* appreprintely a common- 
Wealth of irtlions. thher iiutitms in other 
rf^ions have been trying emulate the 

oAani[ite of the F. K. V,, a trend in which 
s*'nie llbiik'Ts haw been vi-naliilup a new 
hope f<n the fulniv «>f mankind. It is ihie 
the^K wide 1 isdisciiNeed in a recent isauc 
of the Totfi". 

TliO Hiv'ereign jlation >late n'muiup the 
WorldV s?ronc«'?t foree, if> b«s'ie |K)litieab 
econ -mh* .iiid miliUry unit. Yet the iiiati- 
tutioQ I'un (K. fataUy insdeipmle today, even 
am"ng largi* and wcabhv nHliuns, l.t nloiie 
email and nuderdevrfoped i vnnt lor. On the 
other hand, the dream of ghdad uiuort among 
all nations !«. aa remote and utopnin an ever. 
But belwei'ij the two cone.cpr- -the individual 
nation and tbo ^‘frdcration of the world**—an 
impair taut middle ground is emerging, it is 
the regir»nal gronping. 

The idea U scarcely ^poctacnlar or novel ; 
it la OS old aa the combiiiatioiiH of Greek 
city-atatc", nr the Hanseatic and other trad¬ 
ing Jetgiicaof the late Middle Ageic How* 
over after contiiries of rampant nationalism, 
it baa aci^lured new force. In eomc parte 
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of the world, tto political poteotial U down- 
right revolutionary. 

What Uuivereity oi Califoroia Political 
Bcicntiet Eroet Haaa calls ''evcr^expanding 
islands of ooop<Tatioir* have grown marked* 
}y in the past two decades, 'fljc military 
associations—NATO, CENTO and 8KAT(W 
stem mod from the thr^'at of Communist ag* 
greesioD. l^srtly because of their snccess, 
they arc now somewhat in d aarray, looking 
fur fiew» uiiiiuty diplomatic functions. The 
poiitioal groupings, from the Council of 
Europe the creaky Arab League* arc 
mere deb^tiog societies. Uv fnr the moat 
iinportiut and promising ghiupioge are eco* 
Komie, and (lio model that inspires all of 
them is tlie Coiumi>ii Muiket fly bringing 
down Uriff barriers within a vast community 
of 180 million people, the Market rejuvena¬ 
ted Europe, Uonnnhtrat<Ki tho power of mod- 
iOed free cnterpriM* in the face of socinlist 
iheorv* and changed the baUnef* of forces In 
the wr»r]d. 

One men HU r« uf Ibin success is the fact 
that Prime MinisUT Uurold W*ilson, Jong 
opposed to joining tho f'uropcan six, seems 
oonverlod to the cause. Last week he stumped 
the Conlii)' ut iu gain suppoii for BritUh 
raoinbcrshlp. J( CharUs de Gaulle ever with¬ 
draws his veto and lets Drituin in, there 
will be other prompt applications for Common 
Market membership; mo.4 of the av.vi n 
mexubm of the European Kroe Trade Asso¬ 
ciation, which has achieved a success <>f its 
own, wint to join. 

Mainsiay of /Wfey 

What Europe has accomplished cannot be 
simply duplicated. A developed industrial 
base, good lines of communication, a common 
purpose, these were some of Europe’s India* 
pen sable asscU in developing regional or* 
ganisaiioDs. They are lack log elsewhere. The 
very countries that need economic totegra* 
tion most are least ready for iL which helps 
explain regionalism’s often disappointing 
record. 

The idea is anathema to some seboiare, 
iriio char» that it turns nations ‘'inward.’* 
Yet,* as rresident Johnson made clear in 
his Sipto of the Union speech, tbe onooora- 


gemeot of regional groupings has become a 
mainstay of U. 8. foreign policy. Apart 
from the obvious economic advantage, larger 
markets, more trude, greater efticsency, it is 
psychologically easier for »maU countries to 
deal with big once sa a sixenble group rather 
than as Individitals. Old, emotional* ''anti* 
imperialist'’ slogans tend to fsdo as little 
natioDK develop pride in tlicir own mutual 
programs Cambodia V Prince Nomlom 
Sihanouk angrily threw American Aidof^ci- 
aU out cif Ilia country, but he gladly accejitb 
n. 8. help ns part of the in(r*rii:itiiuud devr* 
lopmenl pivigraiu for tho Mekong River. 
8iys White Advisrr Walt HokIuw ; 

*’\W hav<* rt'aliaed that the poor nre also 
proud, that they wish to have more dignified, 
lcs*« deprndeni rfdations with the big powers 
;ind they arc biginning to come together ” 

The ino«t ho|»cful event in A sin todav, 
Wishiogton believes, U the sudden bloo.ning 
of regimnil r.mperution among ronnfrie** that 
for eerituries were divided by niiiinu^ity. 
•Japan, hnig pasnive, last year s|K>nK>red a 
regioiial Southeast Asia reonomic conference 
befi*re whieh Prime Minister Kisuku Sato 
dor I a red : **llto-al thicker than wntor. 
We are all br.»ibcr*', bom and rainod in Ada ’ 

nf new organiaitioiiv have sprung 
to life, ranging from ah>(Amuo Productivity 
t>i^arii 2 ation) to (Soiitlmast Asian 

Ministers of Education Secretariat). Many 
of the ideas have been spawned by tho U. 
N.’s energetic regional inaoeh, called rcAVt 
(Economic C<>mmisHum for the Far East), 
which bsa sponsored conferences on every 
Mubjeet from city planning to child welfare. 
Tbe Colombo Plan mixes assist slice from 
six donor nafions (Australia, Canada, Japan, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
U. &) with mutual help from IH largely re* 
cipient countries in a loose system of coo¬ 
peration ; it tfans encourages reoipieotH 
themselves to give to their own needier 
neighbors. 

fltill in the fragile and formative stages, 
the Association of Southeast Asia (aba) has 
brought Malayasla, Thailand and the PJiilo* 
ppioet together for a aeries of meetings on 
economic tod eoeial oooperatioo. !rhe ex** 



JPOftEION ^KftlODlCAW 



ports ftfe talking; &b>ut Mioctive Uriff'rrduc' 
lions and a possible joint shipping lino. 

Nioo Far Ristero oatbns hav« bfgnn 
work on the larger Aslan and Paci6c Council 
(aai*ac) establUhcd in Seoul 'last June. 
ASPA^ 's goals are also modest : economic^ 
social and cultural coordioatioo, a tecboici* 
ana' pool, autl a commodity and fcrtilt/.er 
bank. Its membersbip—the thrive a^A coun* 
triox, plus Japan, South Korea, Tuiwau, 
South Viot Nam, Australia and New /nalaitd, 
is pailicularty interesting. For oiio thing, 
it unUorlines the new williiigneas of both 
Japan and Australia to piny ijuportant roles 
in Anian all •irs. Ruth nations are also lead* 
ing figures in tlie new *12 memlior Asian 
DcvciMpiitent Bank, which opened its doors 
last tuoiith with uir initial planned capitalira* 
tloD of $1 billion. 

A Sftr 

1 he Duture of things in the neit decade 
is certain to push da pan southward iolo Uie 
rich markets and swirling politics n£ its Asian 
neighbouiv. AiHlralls, jiixt as certainly, is 
being driven luu'lhward to meet responsibi¬ 
lities it has shrugged off for geoeratlons. 
The two old foes of two decades ago already 
hh re some surprlxing tics, In twelve years, 
Auslrslia*'* exports to Japan i(imdrupled, and 
tho Japanese arc the iecoud largest custo* 
mers for Australian wool. Australia's Prime 
Minuter Harold Holt admits that hU codo* 
ept of rolations with Asia has undergone 
great change, and frankly ciedits it to *the 
oarriago of our own raw material and pri¬ 
mary production to Japan's euorinoua in- 
dnstrtai potential." 

I'here would be economic sense in 
further Asian gronpings. A revival of 
SukarDo'a Mnpbilindo (M.'iUyasia, the Phili¬ 
ppines, Indonesia,) which fell apart because 
of bis own anti-Mai ay as ia campaign, would 
furoid] market? for TridoneeWs untapped 
riches. If some miiitary and political st^i- 
lUy can ever be achieved, a iogical oonmon 
market would be the Boutbeast Asia peoin* 
sale, in dud ing Burma, with its interlaced 
river netwok providing needed traospor- 
tation. And, except for Japanese-Korean 
anlmoaity, Japan ooald rednoe its produo- 
tloa enst by farmiog out jome induitrlee to 


South Korea, where people need the jobs, 
and aim for Taiwan as a market. 

Says Knknt Piamoji, a leading Thai 
journalist; “The prime desire for most 
Asians in thix region is to write 'Yankee 
lio Home* on every wall. Jt’s in their 
subconscious, even though they rcnilae the 
Americans mean well and we need (heir 
pr<»Uciion. Now we are tryt^'S fo build a 
substitute lor the I'nited Slates: United 
Stale? of Asia. That's Uio dream now." It 
ttt only a paper dream, when measured 
agaiust the near chaos that prevails in much 
of Aei^ Still, it is eiguificant that Asian 
countrks no longer look to Commnni»t China 
ax the model for economic development; are 
willing to submei^e at leaxt rome old feuds 
in a common desire for self-help. 

Though the Central Treaty Organisation 
iC'ENTO) has atr(»]>hicd, it hux left beluiid a 
taste for joint eflbrt among its regional 
members: Turkey, I rat: and Pakistan. 'Ihe 
three h:4ve formed a \o***o union called 
Regiuia) Cooperatiou for Devviopmotit (UCO). 
A joint !>hipph»g line is aln*udy in opera¬ 
tion, and there is talk of nn rgiag the three 
uational airlines. Plxewiteie in the Near 
and Middle East, eudcmic Arab duimity 
has stalled virtually all joint eflorta, which, 
theoretically, could have great potential. 
Ar*b*owDod oil pipelines and tanker fleets 
would make economic senso, as would joint 
deveiopAent of petrorbemicsls aud regional 
coordination of agricultural production and 
markeling. And, of course, given the 
miliennium and peace between Israel and the 
Arabs, all of opportuniues would 

opcu up for the lands of the Fertile Cres¬ 
cent, including a kiud of TV A for the 
Jordat; River. 

Africa in gcncnil is bursting with newly 
independent countries that are nations in 
name only, neither economically nor politi¬ 
cally viable; often their b'irders arbitrarily 
out across trade or tribal lines. Uegional 
Groups would be an eminently sensible 
solution, but most black African countries 
are too new, too sensitive abotd their pre- 
eioui sovereignty to cooperate. Besides, 
their economies are often too backward, 
tbe raw materials they produce too similar, 
for sucoouful integration. 



Stilly thero do «ki»t oiadj orp^iDintionii, 
from the Deterl Locast CoQtrol Orpioiee- 
tioD to the Addle Abeba-bteed 38 coootrj 
Org&Dixfttion of Africen CJoitj. The OAU 
hts maiitged to cool off « couple of nAity 
local frontier conflicte, but ou maUere of 
major, ooDtinent-wide eigni/icaoce, it has 
failed to tind a oonseosus. The Oiganiaation 
has long been split into two feuding camps, 
with the doxen*odd former KreocH colonies 
(oDce called the ^^Brazsavif^c group") aligned 
•gainst the radiral plans of llic so-called 
'^OaHsablauca crowd.’* Ac present, the imdU 
cals are not doing verj well, while the 
nrasuvitle group formed the Organis.ttloo 
Commune Africnino et Mnlagacbc (O('AM), 
which has oconcinic and social ties as well 
AS a strong anti^ComrauDist political pur¬ 
pose. In Kust Afnca, the Hritish bequeath¬ 
ed to kenya, Tansauia and 1 'ganda the 
smooth*running raachicery for the R\st 
African ('Omnoo Services OrgAuization 
(li^ACSO) under which the three countries 
shared a common currency, post and tele^ 
graph, customs and iincnigratioii systems. 
But jealousy and pride have eroded the 
association. 

fjOgic tniggests additionnl region al 
groups in Africa. Now thU c^pp^r-rich 
Zimbia’e feud with Uhodciia threatens its 
south ward rail rentes to the sea, ^mbia 
is switching its exports and imports east¬ 
ward to Taosania's Indian Ocean port 
Zambia will also be buying more Hast 
.\fnoan goods, one reason why it j itnod six 
other nations in a provisional Rast African 
economic pact. But pragreb^ is bonod to be 
crcruclatiogly slow. The pace may be faster 
on the continent’s southern tip, where the 
late Hendrik Verwoerd hoped for a oommou 
market between his highly indiistrtalixed 
South Africa, flhodcsiu, and the Portugneee 
colonies in the area. 

The Organixatioo of American States 
(OAC) traces its lineage back to Simon 
BoUvaa’s dream of aGontlnental community 
but it is inhibited by vacillation, anepicion, 
pride, and the oonstant worry of Latins 
about others' iotorveotion in thsir domestic 
affairs. Latin MDsItivitiei have pretty well 


killed the idem of a permanent inter-Ameri¬ 
can peace keeping force. Things look 
slightly brighter on the economic side. By 
far the best hope for regional cooperation 
in I«atin America Is the Crnlral American 
Common Miu-ket (CACM>, which includes 
Costa Bica, Rl Salvador, Guatemala, 
Kondurni and Nicaragua. Though its 
members are beset by poor organixalion, poor 
income distribution and too much «i&phasii 
on prestige Hems, it has achieved a startling 
increase of commerce within Its arcai from 
$33 million worth in IfMIl to about $157 
millinn Ust yenr. A corps of ^emor officialH 
accustomed to liiinking in terms of the whole 
region is growing irp in each uatiorml civil 
service. 

But flic remark able rate uf increase in 
intraregionul trade eannot go on forever, and 
evsntualiy thciv will he a need for wider 
markets. An idea) solution would be an 
agn'ement between the Central AmeHcans 
and the larger latin American Free Trade 
Association, a ten-member group (Argentina, 
Brasil, Chile, (.k>lombm, J*>mador, Mexico, 
Paraguay, J*iru, Unigiuiy, VeucTiuela) that 
hat achieved far lo'iii than the smaller bloc 
to the north. 

The U* N.’s Raul Prebisch, nn*hUcctof 
l.AKCA nnd leading lobbyist for the under* 
developed natlona, believes that regional 
integration is an absolute must, but deplores 
Jack of '^old dccirions." Toe typical atti* 
tude of the Latin Americau bu^finssaman is 
protectionist, wclcomitig tariff cuts only if 

thav affect thf> other fellow. 

• 

8rich Hhortsightednf?*s hnn hampered 
the progress of regional development every¬ 
where, and so has a weakness for too lofty 
goals Columbia Unlverslly sociologist 
Amitai Rtsioni states a basic principle in 
the design of such groupings; "Xbe higher 
the aim, the lower the score.” Yet given 
realistic expectatioot, the regional commu¬ 
nity spirit gives considerable cause for hope. 
Its acbievments so far are only tmall bricks 
in the *'big pieces of architecture,” which 
Washington’s Walt Kostow sees necesssry for 
successful groupings : small they may be, 
but they are real. 


Editor—AsHon Cbatiujxs 
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YOUR HELP .... 
NEEDED 

NOW ■ 

*'\Ve are one nation, one people. 

The distress in lUbar, Uttar Pradesh 
and other drought aflocted areas is 
India’s diatreaa. We maat stand 
togtther to fight tbc drought Wo 
must share wbat we have. And we 
mast unite to work for a better 
tomorrow." 

Indira Gandhi 
Prime MiniWer 

CONTRIBUTE GENEROUSLY TO 

PRJME MINISTER’S DROUGHT RELIEF FUND 

Send coniribuiiom in cash or kind in 
Prime Minitief'i Drouabt Relief Fund, 

Prime Mini iier*! Seem aria I, New Delki-IJ 

DA 16/F $ 
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NOTES 


\iy*tery of Mao 

PM»ple think that and rfaUliew pro* 

the foundation of rommuniAin. That may 
Iw aa it ia ; hut communiaia aa a rule create a 
|H>litical and iooial almoapherc ^hich cannot be 
ailed a laboratnr)' atmosphere of clear eui facta 
and easily recognUable trutln^. For Communiata 
Hlwa)a prefer a dramatic approach to a plain 
rniUler of fact arrayal of realities in spile of all 
ifieir faith in tvhalever was» is and shall be. so. 
we find it difficult to underKland what on 

in the communist world. In China, for inMaiicc. 
we xealiae there is great antagonism to Ciiainnan 
Mao, although we are told Mao's *rHOC<«HTS 
determine all that the Cliine>e do or dream 
about. We know China has certain well defined 
^>cial and political forces whkdi no thoughts 
ran suddenly dissipate. These are the Oiinese 
Cenerals, the Chinese Civil Servants, the Chinese 
Ciity Fathers and the Chinese entrepreneurs who 
ate now known as the national capilalists or 
Komethlng else. Mao may think in Peking but 
the Generals act in Sinkiang or Tibet without 
reference to those thoughts. Maci'a thought 
'vaves msy be directed towards all oires of state, 
to the Municipalities and lo all factories and 
Trading Houses, but they rebound bark to Peking 
without achieving any great change anywhere. 
^ Mao thinks and finds some receptive TDiods 
accept his thoughts as an inspiration for their 
'widespread acts of lawlessness which Mao 
^cmghtfully* calls a cultural revolution. For 
^metune Mao's Teddy Boys held sway by enter¬ 
ic the houses of leading members of Chinese 
^1^7, who were, incidentally, anti«Mao in tbrir 


outlook, and by breaking iheir furniture, which 
they found culturally unsuited to Maoisn:. But 
the furniture were Hoon exhausial. and when the 
juvenile delinquents allempled to enter the 
Nfunictpal offices and the fai tories and farms, they 
were beaten back by large numbers of Chinese 
men and women who were impervious to Mao's 
thoughts. $o Mao Tse-lung started to 
negotiate allianres with the CeneraU, the Aider- 
men, the Managers of Faclorie^ and Farms and 
M) birth, in older lo inalnlaiu a semblancr of 
I verlurdshiji o\er the T.VI million (Chinese, 
hIio no longer wanUil bis llioiiglils bul demand' 
e«l food and the other rieceshilies of life. Mao 
thought and found the rultural revolution was 
completely 9UC4«erful and. so the Ibnl (ruards 
could go back to school. 

The Great Betraya/ o/ Youth 

Tlie Chinese Youth hIio re8|H>ndeil to Mao's 
rail for a Cultural Revolution were not just an 
unrul) mob of young hooligans. 'Fhev were fed 
on large doses of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
from their infancy and were. naiuraiU, dUsatis- 
fied with what the> found all round them. The\ 
found large numbers of V.i.Ps, Rulers, Env 
ployers and Rosses dominating the polilii:ai-ecoiio- 
mic Und»cape of China in the same blatant 

manner as ever before. So, they thought there 
was a real need for a cultural revolution. Mao 
look advantage of their youthful attachment 
to the ideals of communism and use<l Ihem to 
'*$ofief> up*' the resUlanre he was encountering 
from the top men and organised groups of China. 
The Youth of China were used by M8<» Tse lung 
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lo ikchieve a p^r^onal fnd in an unAcrupuloos 
mannar whkh has no parallel in homan hiatoryr. 
Large numbers of them got kilWd and injured 
in iheir fights with workers, pessants, ciliKns 
and soldiers and Mao walrhetl ihem being re* 
<luced lo a rabhli*. He, perhajM, played a double 
jiart in ibe cultural resolution. He instigated 
It, but declared that it was a spontaneous up* 
surge of Youthful feelings which he was trying his 
best 10 coniroi. His opponents were initially at 
a disadvantage and had to give way to the Red 
ffUards, who humiliated them lo the satisfaction 
of Mao Tse«tung. But when the people of 
China began lo t^hou resentmeni and I'ounter 
attw^ked the Red (»uards, Mao soon discovered 
that his game was up and he could not rresta* 
Idish hlniaelf ax I he unchallengin] El Suprt/rw of 
China. He had to show due recognition to other 
forrea w'hic'h were amenable to a reaonable settle* 
nieni with him. So. he sacrificed the Youthful Red 
(«uards. who were already in a moM and ordered 
them to go hack to iheir sludies and what not. 
Whether his negotiations with the other forces 
had Wn lo his advantage could not he found 
out. It in however clear that Man's dictatorship 
has niiw' become somewhat Umiied by bis eon* 
lessions to the militiu, the workers, the peasants 
nnd the City nod Factory bos«es of China. The 
Boys and CiiU who fought for Mao Tse tung 
will now grow up in an atoiuj^phece of dis* 
illusionment. Ihey will soon discover the true 
dimensions of liberty, niualily and freedom in 
u communUl slatr. Surli of them as are cunonig 
and capable enough to <N.'Cupy places of power in 

da so : as do the persons of 
jm]M»rlarue in »»iher types of iiovernment. 

famine in fiihar 

When food is (heap and employment is not 
lestricted the people enni something and hu\ food 
with BO per cent of iheir meagre income. That 
is the normal non-famine picture of the Indian 
economy. When the price of food rises and em¬ 
ployment hsoome» scarvt* the people earn less than 
what is re<iuired to buy a minimum quantum of 
food and famine begins to sweep the iaiwl. So, the 
question of famine is one of high price and lack 
of gainful employment. In Bihar now the price 
of food baa risen so much that U requires about 
five aupeies lo buy enough food for a small (amity 
of four persons. The wages paid are low and 


ibere are not enouj^ jobs for all the persons who 
must earn to eat. Crop failure in some places has 
foioed the cultivators to seek employment hi 
other spheres of work too and this has incresKd 
the siie of unemployment. The Bihar Govern¬ 
ment schemes of relief work are neither extensive 
enough nor are the rates of wages hi^ enough to 
enable the beneficiaries to earn five rupees per 
day. Perhaps they do not earn even half of that 
hare minimum in wages. 

There was a lime, not so very far back in 
fact, when India was one uounlry and all IndiaiH 
fell for one iuiolher as members of one nation 
In those days a '*mall scale (amine like ihe om- 
that Bihar is now experiencing would have been 
solved easily by an all India effort al (amine re¬ 
lief. Since 1047 we have seen partition* and divi¬ 
sions of India undrr the leadership of many men 
who aspired to be nation huilders but actually 
proved lo Iw nalion breakets. We have now 
achieved a bask* partition of Ihe country h> 
which we have rrealed throe “nalional** area^ 
out of one. Wei4 Pakulan. India and East rakiv* 
tan haie not even a Customs Lnion, leaving 
aloue any question of brotherly feelings. In 
India we have created numerous mutually unU- 
goiMslic slates ruled by self-seeking coteries of 
men and women who never practise* what they 
pirarh. As a mutter of fact they cannot ; for 
the reason that their ideologies have little to do 
with the struggle for exiHlcnco that the people of 
India are involved in. So, Bihar or any iHher 
part of India may now see people die of starva* 
lion wilhoul raiaiog any emotional ripples in 
the minds of the people of adjoining areas. 
'Iliis is what Jinnuh, Nehru and iheir Mi<x*eMor.« 
have made cd India. 

Now with a Central Government in India 
which is we^ikl) i^ngrm minded, whatever that 
may mean; and the statea parading a variety of 
pretensions according to tl>e vagaries of iboughb 
and feidings that tiieir various leaders may be 
suffering from ; there is not much hope that any* 
thing will get done anywhere in India which may 
really bring relief lo the suffering masses. 

Populo/ion Coniroi 

Whether the Indian economy will be bone- 
fitted and ibe problems facing ibe nadon solved 
by p^lation control is a question whidi nobody 
has atudiad in full detail, It bei become one of 







Axioms on which (depend ibr numerous plans 
ot the Indian Government. The prohieira that 
Hf face (o<day as a nalion are simple. We do 
irot grow enough food. Going elip^tly into details 
wfi find w*f rutlivate more than miition Aere«> 
of land and raise about MO million tone of food 
grains. In other words a1>oiU ] of 1 ton per 
arre ruhivaled. Seven meun<ii jier acre ! This 
)« as low AH low can be or less. The reason li»r 
thin amazing failure |o pr<Kim*e food grains 

<annof lie over population. This out*put can he 
doubled or quadrupled willi suitable organisation, 
,'t«»istance and pro|>aganda. The monev that U 
rinu being >vnstc<l to irttvodure family planning in 
ihc Niliages of Tmlin ran be belter ulillsed for a 
grow more food e:im)»aign. If, on the other 
hand, family planning should Ite tarried out on 
a national scale, any' intelligent person will begin 
the good work h\ raising the age f»f consent to 
Jl years for women and to 25 foi men, ANQ 

THK I.^WS KNAfTKI) Mf ST RK ENTQRCED. 
In I'.r,, Bihar nml Sfadhya Pradesh boys and 
t*irls arc still being married <iff at the age of 
if'ii nr even below tbit and ihc policemen are 
doing the same with their children. So what 
.looH i;an family planning with apparatus do 
when ihe planning memherp, are 12 to 16 veai 
girls and 15 to 10 year old hoys ? This 
family pfarining is nothing but pap^r planning 
fer ibe crealTon of jobs for political parly men 
and women. 2. Another problem is thal of nn* 
employmenl, Admiticdly the question of numbers 
rs important in this case. Rut the question of in* 
^'reasing l)ie number of jobs U n>ore important. 

cannot be doi>c with a capital infciwixc 
scheme of builditxg new industries. As a matter 
'd fact agricultural iinproxemenl can employ 
’tiilfiona in India loo ; which will also sob'e our 
food probiem. Industries too should be more 
I labour intensive than they ate now. tl also, 
^he people are not taxed so heavily and to the 
of total expropriation, capital {orniatiop. 
'^ill take place in numerous accounts and small 
^ale industries will automatically mniriply and 
increase employment. Heavy taxation ia recog* 
■used as a detentnt to economic development, 
(he Indian Government does not recognise 
S. Xha third problem ia of militiry self 
»uSKi«n^y A large militia can replace heavy 
■'f^amtata; particulary when the probabks 
also depend on numbers and li^t auto* 


matic weapons. Here again a large population 
ran hr of advantage. 

Edutation and Mfdicai ,4id 

Generally sjKaking the \ariouB states of 
li>dia have to look after their own food supplW 
and arrangements for education and medical oi*l 
without depending too heavily on the f^enUal 
Government for assistance. The Ontrai (;oveni« 
>nenl helps in a limited fatdiion but Ihe states 
are rewponrible for the planning, supervision, 
administration and fiitancing of all work conned* 
csl with their departments of fo4»d supplies, educa¬ 
tion and health scnU*cs. Even rounting the 
uMislance the Slate* rcrejvc from ibe Central 
Giivernment they are never in a strong enough 
finaneial p«>sition 1 o deal fully and well with 
ihr ptohlems of adequate food supplies, proper 
rdueation and sstisfartorv medical facilities. 
For in spite of the hravv rales of tfixstion. the 
people of India are fundamentally too poor to 
pav a large enough amount in taxes which aIotx^ 
couM enable their governments tu maintain 
proper human standards in the peoples* diet, 
Mbooling and medical core. So the problems 
are rrallv link«'d up with our bavic problem of 
t.ovcrty. This jHrvertv like all poverty, is 
cau»cd by our inahilily to properly utilise our 
human and other rexmomie. r^sourres, Analysing 
our land resources omi the use they arc put to 
for fuod profluelion, wr find oiri <iuf*iiut is about 
six quintals |>er acre. This ran be inrreased to 
tweh'c or Iwent) four quiiilab iwr arm without 
breaking any wurld records. Tn other spheres 
of production the Indian averages are unbeliev* 
ahlv low and ran lie easily raised. Mcdie.'d 
requirements ran be cut cK»wn by leaching the 
people to be healthy by modifying their way of 
living. I legislation and expenditure cannot solve 
social probicma. So that the entire machinery of 
gux’emment should be made useful fur propagat¬ 
ing sound bicas, useful habits and economto 
responses which will help to remove poverty. To 
begin with all persons employed by goverzkment 
may he given detailed instructions as to how 
they ihould road net themselves in order to set 
an examples to the people. Such common anti¬ 
social acts as spitting, wheesing and coughing 
uproriously in public may be taken up as a 
b^innrng in the governments lessons to their 
employees to behave in a progivssivc and civllis* 
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ed manner. This may be followed by keeping 
houses, clothes and compounds clean sod also 
by gardening for flowers and vegetables where 
p,ovemroent quarters have land attached to them. 
The police and other government employees 
^hou1d also try to check the unruly elements of 
frociety who steal and destroy the fruits of other 
people's lalK)ur. For the people of India do not 
fybserve the rights of property of one another in 
a manner which will make it worthwhile for 
individuals to grow flowers, fruits or vegetables 
for themselves. Covemmeni employees number 
many millions and if til of ibem could be in* 
duced to act in a manner which is economically 
sdvantMgeoiis and in keeping with the rules of 
^anitatimj and hygiene, it can make a distinct 
change iTi the Mtiialion. The various political 
party members could also join In (he good work 
imd begin to an example to the masaes in* 
htcad of just lecturing. Good living b the 
greatest of all arts and the desire to live well, 
which arises out of one's personal way of living, 
induces economic eiTori. Great ideals do not 
remove poverty, produce food, text books, school 
buildings, hospitals or medicine. It is the way 
that (be idealists live and teach others to live 
that may eventually solve the nation's food, 
education, medical and other problems. 

Forces of 

Since Angiist V>17 wlirn we were divided 
into two nu^iojih by tiur imiwriHlwl rulers, the 
RrilUb. and yviinii'd the right to «*( up our own 
govern men I« anurding to our own choice ; 
India has been breaking up into many political 
fvicces ; language wise, religion wise and accord* 
ing to the wishes and desires of coteries aod 
i'liques which agreed to join forces to fonn a 
state. Pakistan which b no longer known 
as India has also developed its political fissures 
and if Ayuhsbahi dictatorship becomes weak 
Pakistan ma> break up in two or more pieces. 
In India the ambition and greed of various 
groups of congressmen all over the country 
began to crystallise into vetted intereata and 6ie 
people of India began to be organised in a 
etatewise manner with strong anlagoDisms of 
various kinds. Reorganisation of the states had 
(0 be resorted to in order to appease the feelings 
of various group*. Bombay was broken up bto 
Maharashtra and Gujarat and Punjab into three 


pieces, with nothing to show on the credit side 
of National Inl^aiion and everything going 
the wrong way. The entire proceea of tbia disin* 
tegration was set in motion by Pandit Nehru's 
inner feelings for building a Hindi speaking 
India. He tried to win over the backward states 
by placating their nation breaking actions, and 
hy spending hundreds of crorea on unworkable 
plans which were formulated for the achieve* 
men( of imp<issible objectives. 

With the untimely death of Pandit Nehru, 
Indian poUlirs became even more lack lustre 
and the Hritish*Ameriran imperialists worked 
for the subjugation nf India by uring Pakistan 
as a haltering ram. But unforiunalely for them 
Pakistan could not break through the defences 
nf India and the Rrilbh* America ns sought the 
help of JluMia to weaken (he position of India. 
Our foreign policy and iutematlonal status 
having reached an all time low level after 
Tashkent. The Central Government could no 
longer hold any glamour for the inglorious types 
lording it in the Slates of India. The Congress 
organisation rhowe<l signs of weakness every 
where and all kinds of people thought out all 
sorts of political objectives round which they 
could foim parties with p<ilitical aims. So, by 
the time the elections took place early this year, 
there was no dearth of parties and many of them 
put up candidate* everywhere for elections. The 
Congress defeat in several Stales, put a medley 
of partW in pfiwer in thowe States and the 
Ontri'. The Centre (ou has become more vulner* 
able in the matter of accepting and developing 
new fellowships. The atmosphere is now pro* 
pitious for the formation of strange aod un> 
stable alliances; and things are definitely 
moving that way. A stronge apathy prevails 
over the non-party gcoera! public of India who 
constitute 90 per cent of the population of India. 
We do not visualise any healthy developments 
from that sector of the people. 

Mumonkies V9 Tedtniques 

Dr. Trigona Sen the newly ehoaeo Minister 
of Education in the Indira Gandhi cabinet has 
been reported to have expressed his desire to 
atop students from going abroad for higher 
studies excepting for technical training. He 
is also r^wrted to have refused an honorary 
degree on the ground that he was not in favour 



NOTES 


of grAntin^ to penons for rojeouft 

<»tlier than intelkctiul BlUininfnte. The newtu 
imperv have spent quite a lot of ^pace in puKIU - 
isiag h» aUtements in the $ho\r connet tion. 

We cannot share Dr. Sen's cut anti drie<f 
ideas about the purpofe and need of foreign educa¬ 
tion, for the reason that although we agree (bat 
foreign countries are crrtainly mjprrior lo us in 
arranging technical training of youngmen and 
women we also feel that the great l^mverritir** 
of the West are superior to our l'niver«iti«» in 
leaching thr Jiumanities. Dr. Sen may think 
that the leaching of pure acience loo need not 
lie stressed upon because that did not mvnhe 
itny lfchm(|urs ; [»ul we cannot agree with surh 
views, for without pure science techniques can 
hardly develop. We suppose Indians of the 
future will not live entirely by working in 
iacloties. They will have lo learn and make 

of foreign languages. Their knowledge of 
Horld bistor), econ<imirs, anthropology, archaeo* 
fogy, I he scinl sciences, niuair, art, etc, etc. will 
I nrich their evistenoe and make ihcm hrtici world 
‘»li/ens than they can he by staying cvclusivcly 
within India for their erlucation. English, for 
inslancr. Is on important language In India. 
Knowlcd;:c of Ej>glish can he acquired better in 
Britain ihar) In any Indisn centre of framing. 
The same is true of other language.*-. Even 
lUrristers-at-Law ran acquire very useful 
kiiimledge and evpcrinice which can In* of use 
to (he Nation. Not all Barrister* are a dead 
weight on the natiunV b«ck, nor arc ail India 
mack* lawyers as brilflant a* one would like them 
be, 

Then there the question of personal free¬ 
dom. Why must Dr. Trlguna Sen arrogate to 
himself all powrn- of deriding how a student will 
complete hir or her education. The students may 
he very brilliant thinkers who can do without ofli- 
nvA guidance in arranging their higher sludira. 
those who seek official advise may ^ told by thr 
tdinistry of Educalioo lo go to a foreign country 
and to master the technique of making safety 
'Asor blades ; but those who do not seek such 
l^uidance, but wUh to ^Mcialisc in French or 
bnghsh drama, the musical composHiona of Mos- 
Beethoven or Chopin or in aaUo-phyidcs 
ahuult be ^ alone hy the form pushers of the 
'arioua govemmenU. 

We hid expected Dr. Triguna Sen to attempt 
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a quick solution of our mass illiteracy problem. 
But like his predeceasors lie is showing unmistak¬ 
able signs of becoming a foragn ejtchange saver. 
We admit, we have to plan our lives with an eye 
to how much in pound*, nr dollars we may cost 
the nation during the years that we may live. But 
we should have the frcevlum lo spend our quota of 
foreign evrhange with some froedom from inter* 
ference by the various Ministries who guide no 
earnings and all cxjwnditurr of tlir. Indian people. 
Ns lo Dr. SenV d^iie in avoid h^mourary dr* 
7rees, we quite agree that the degrees of our uni* 
^eisities arc nu| worth the attention of seekers 
sltsr true inlclleclual dislinr iion, Thrse ha^e been 
made Ph» easily obtainable. 

Inter Commumty Fracas in (Calcutta 

While w*e were in the press there was some 
inter •community strife in Calcuilt. The (wo com¬ 
munities rorwemed. like all other religious com* 
m unit ice, ha^‘e nc'^er been very punctilioua observ* 
ers of the behaNiourislic rules of th^ir faith ; but 
they fought each other violently lo pre*ierve what 
they thought weie thei’’ rights. A judicial enquiry 
will be held and we shall wail to knotv the results 
f'i rhe cnquiiy. In the uicsn lime we may observe 
dial religious iKKiies in India exist by spettaru* 
lai displays, by the ritualistic performance* of 
their prrM^ and U\ reason of their gfonoiis 
past. As things ore, no|>ody is lealK vriv in* 
lensively religiuiis in so far as no tme fully 
obsenes the m(»raf precepts laid down in the 
Holy Bo«ik« nor tries to under**land the s|>iritual 
sjgp|firan<‘e <*f the religious pr*Hepts. R(»bbery 
with violence, dlUl 1 kellne^s, Iwdiaving insuUinglv 
to wonHi), in/a<lc'litv ainl dinkhaltv etc,, etc., are 
romlemoT'd by all religions ; vet those who fight 
for rellpiou* rights are larg<'lv steeped in vice of 
one VirMl or another. What wr require is to cure 
ouraeKes of immorality and vice much more 
than to find fault with others. Sinfulness and 
criminality are so very rampant that we find few 
who can find fault with others with a clear con- 
science. 

Hien, apart from i‘onsideralions which have 
any connection with the various religions, eco¬ 
nomic and political urges come into operation 
wherever religious communities have any clisb 
of intereels. Deaecration of places of worahip, 
showing diarespect to holy hooks or Bymbola 
etc., are merely the spearheads of political or 
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economic llirutls of various kinds. This becomes 
quite obvious when one studies the speed and 
sise of supporting movements made by money 
grabbers and power seekers as soon as inter* 
eominuini)' troubles originate. Quite often one 
is driven to susjiecl the genuineness of the initial 
incidents. There are two abstract ronuiiunilies 
in India which oterlap and hold swav over all 
eommunUtes uith material dimensions. These 
(ire the polilinans and the /^ttddiuofMii. Theae 
two groups <Uy not even restrict iHeir activities^ 
contacts an<l alliances to the geographical 
boundaries nf the Indian suh<’ontmeiu. Aii>thing 
that weakens or inqHneriski's the people has a 
gainful meaning for these two groujw. So that 
all religious or civil strife can yield a dividend 
tri them. All such strife may therefore haie their 
beginning in the machinations of these groutw. 
1'hose who benefit from a erime are usually the 
inspirera of the crime, If a crime is only half 
finished ii would lie difficult to lorale its hene* 
ficiaries, but one can alwaya make a shrewd 
guess. For evidence eould be found which would 
enable one to reeonstrud the crime with its back* 
ground of instigathms. provocations and cnnnei** 
lions. 

* 

Fnvil for ^'on-dfirtnthutof Popitlatum 

In modern human s«iciet)es, there are great 
divisions which M'parate the people into groups 
which do different kinih of work. pr<*docc 

food hy agriculture, animal husbandry or h> 
catching fish. There rna> be other groups which 
do not grow food, hut store, preserve or dislri- 
bule it. Ilien come other producers id goods 
of various kinds. Textiles, poultry, metal and 
wo lid work, building materials, luxuries, medi* 
einea, paper, ornaments, decorative objects, forest 
products, mbieraU etc. etc. ; all require human 
labour and all help to enrich human Hfe through 
thftir use. The people engaged in various kinds 
<»f productive work may live in small widely 
scattered coromunities or in large intensively con* 
cesitrated centres of population vis the cities, 
towns and industrial townships. The cities and 
towns also have large populations which do not 
produce any goods but work to offices and 
establishinebts cormeded with trade, commerce, 
transportation, admhiittration, education, defence, 
finance, and vaHon other kinds of economic, 
intellectual, l^tislic or religious acliviiies widi* 


out which human society, and civilisation can 
not exist. Food production is mainly carried on 
in the smaller centres of population which are 
the villages. 

In modern limes ciUes and towns have 
groHn both in numbers and in sise. So that the 
question of food supply to a constantly growing 
non* food-producing population has assumed 

greater dimensions. The counlries which are 
heaviK industrialised, like Great Britain, can 
export their factory made goods and obtain food 
from agruullurally rich rounlries in exchange 
through impoftaiion. rounlriea which have 
olhtwH <'ilies ami towns l«i grow without deve¬ 
loping industries for the production of exjjort- 
s*hle t*<inijiu»dilie« i annot obtain food by importa¬ 
tion, ex<rpling for short |»ffiods and in small 
quantities h\ foreign loans. So that the problem 
of food supply ti> the rttifs and towns of undeve¬ 
loped rounlries i$n Ik* Nihed only hy r/etWopiffg 
fr^ produriiort within ihe country. And the 
problem affects the city and town dwellers pard- 
I'ularf^ and more intrnsivrK than the rural popu* 
laliun. It should therefore be the duly of the 
urban pe«ipfr to arrange for its t>olutirin hy 
difrrt arftott or hy any other method that may 
hr found Miitahle. The dirc<l method is belter 
and fool proof in so far as It docs not depend 
on unknown forces to a<*hifve something on 
which the lives of millitms of people may depend. 
Vihut is then, this direct method of securing the 
food for a nation's urban population. Wt have 
already ^aid that if the urban peoples of an tin- 
<fet eloped enuofry require to obtain large 
quantities of IoikJ materials, they cannot do so 
hy imporUtioo for tlie reason that their country’s 
trade halaiKe will not permit it. They have to 
arrange for the devclopmeot (»f tbdr own agri¬ 
culture ; and fruit, fish, neat, pouhry and milk 
production by their own direct effort in order to 
obtdn food suppliea quickly and at a reasonable 
price. )n India, for instancy tbe foreign ex* 
change reaoarcce arc nor auficient to make 
food imports economically sound. The villages 
are devdoped in a hatdtaaard manner and can 
send food to the cities, towns and industrial 
centree in a limited fashion. Hie nations] 
government has been adding to this supply by 
begging and borrowing from foreign countries 
and ritia baa proved to be unworkable. In the 
circumstances tbe urban peoples have to tag* 
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inrht their nwo /uod wpplies h)' their own direct 
effort. Thu ciQ he done hj an organised effort 
at bringing more uncultivated land under cuhivi' 
lion and by developing allied food productioo 
work in other spheres, aa deacribed above. 
Oreal cities like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Kanpur, Itelbi, Hyderabad etc. etc. can without 
any great difficuhy organise economic ventures in 
Foi^ growing in the same manner a» in other 
helds of production. II this is not done, and 
the work of food growing and dUtrihulion U left 
ill the hand of government forever, tbe costs in 
increased late» will be much heavier to the penmne 
4 iMK'erned than tf they carried out the business 
themselves in which case it wilt mean profit 
lather than loss lo them. The more all work of 
]»roduclion i« Uken away from goveniinent the 
more cham*e will he created for reduction of 
laxes and for capital growth. The urgency of 
ii>od supplies now demand that the urban peoples 
should undertake food production on an extensive 
scale as a business venture. In Uus work they 
should link up wilh the village* within a ierlaln 
radius of the cities and towns : so that ihe villages 
may devcl4»p economic ally and in other ways 
without govetninenlal assistance of a very costly 
tiaturc to the lax payers. This link up will resdiy 
ami truly bring uboul rural development and 
will also lower the cemts of adndnUlration and 
luxes. The main idca.<4 are arrangement of urban 
loud supplies and rural devclopmenl wliich Ihe 
government have faited lo ai*hievc iti spite of 
heavy borrowing?! and exorhitoni Uxatjon. These 
ran now Im curried out by tlie |>euple directly 
arid the governments can uccordingly lower iheir 
of adruinUtration, ccmimunilv anil block 
develupmenl and the rales of taxalion. Tbe 
luet item will pay ilie people for whatever ex- 
peiises tJicy may incur or in vesli neats ihev may 
called upon to make. 

In order to convince the people that their 
direct participalioii in Ihe work of economic 
development of the country wUl be a part of cHjr 
national schemes of rvonoinic planning, ihe 
governments sliould reduce Ihe rales of taxation, 
also the expenses they bahitually iiwur for 
their various none loo effective projerU. If ihU 
I" done straightaway ihe public can immedialely 
go in for* plans of food produdiou and rural 
^elopment. Thia will automatically achieve 
various objecUves of the new governmenta 


rix reduction of expenditure, stopping deficit 
financing, diverting more funds to national 
defence, education and medical aid and capital 
formation. Wilh higher produciion of exportable 
commodities at a lower cost, Uie present difficulties 
in earning foreign exchange i4X> will be over¬ 
come within a number of yean. The main 
principles will be direct participation of the 
people In economic development, reduction in 
govemiiiental expenditure and lowering taxes. 

W ort^rrs’ Hififu to Detain OHUfn 

Some pe4>pie like lo disi uns the legality of 
unlawful actions, iltis is due to confused tbink- 
ing. When people »■> it m lawful to take tlie 
law in one's own hand and act contrary to its 
provisiuiis ; they teaily discuss the ethics of the 
matter an!! not iu legality. i.aw breaking can 
never W legally justified, no matter whether 
there is moral justification for it. When, there¬ 
fore, workers bold up iheir officers and obstruct 
their freedom of movement in order to coerce 
them to yield lu tbe workers* demands : there 
can be no <|uesliuii ahoul the legality of such 
action. One may however ixrnsMier whether such 
illegal ai'lion Is morally juHlif|e4l. In some 
cases ufu* might frcl salbfied (Lai 6*Aerao wav 
morally (enable. In other 4ases such coenlve ^ 
action would U* found to lie legally as wel/ ik 
morally untenable. There i an iherehue be no 
agrumriit aUiut the legalily ol a But 

there mnv be cones wltere the woikcf’ would be 
iimrally ju'^titied in hukJin:: up officers who 

cunningb indulge in unfair l.dHiur praclice and 
manage to prevnU oorkei- from getting their 
just ilemamU lultilleil. There are officers (•»•» 
wb!* 44>ok up f;ut- an4f figures, make fal*-' 
adopt unlawlul jrieons, try to breok u|» trader 
uniaji>. fail li* keep promises and engage in 
rorrujit pfa4 (ic«. They are Ij« i»rrakers and 
they 4*amH»f morally seek rlic proJetbon of the 

The labour ilrpartmciii- ibc various 
p.^emmenU ..b..oW iri go derin r into mana¬ 
gerial conduit Ihan they noiiuall) do. Unfair 
labour practice is qube common in Indio and 
the stale officials do nolliitig about it. One can 
ii,rf gel this remedied by unlawful holding up of 
officers. live government officers ^ould spend 
more time on their jobs and estoblish an almot* 
phere of fair play and juxiice in the industlial 
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MUblle^enU. t he wotkm luo amt be mede 
to conduct tbemeelvei in « fair and jnet maoner 
ond be taught by social welfare worken to do a 
fair day« work in return of (air wagea, proper 
amenities and honourable conditions of service* 
Industry and commerce occupy a very important 
position hi the nation's life. Millioiu of persons 
are employed in the factories, oBces. stores and 
transport alien dept rime nU of the industrial 
establishntents. The rmnmerrial houses are 
closely linked up with industry. The managers 
of these eslabli^tnents are not free from unjust 
and unfair methods of running these places where 
production sales, purchases, storage, distribution 
etc are arranged. I'he idea of cooperation with 
workers has not yti grown roots in India and all 
talk about joint conferences and workers* share 
in managemont is mainly make believe. The 
manager:* of factories and the directors behind 
them are outocrats at heart and their ideas 
about making profit are not based on any 
principles of social ethics. Where there are 
foreigners in charge of fadories and other esta¬ 
blishments conditions are worse: bet'iuse 
foreigners hate to carry on their work of mana¬ 
gement though trusted Indian assistants who are 
usually the lowest type of sycophants, partisans 
and masters of evil prailicee. Indian industry 
requirve to be fully overhauled and this work 
can be done onh by experts in human relations 
and producllvily. Fanarics cannot solve any 
economic problems nor can those who are 
creatures of low greed and anti-«oria1 urges. 

A'a/ionaf Bducalion 

India is a vast country and allhougl^ there 
is no compulsory system of education in India 
we have about 70 million pupil in our schools, 
colleges and other educational institutions. 
Huasia has about the sane number of pupils but 
ber population is half that of India. That is, 
if India could develop her education as well as 
Russia, dw would then have about a hundred 

and fifty nulhon pupils studying at Taxious levels 

in various institutions. India has never lacked 
highly intelligent and capable educationisU, bat 
due to the abject poverty of the people, no one 
could ever find enough funds to carry out any 
brilUant s A w aes of national education. Great 
Britaia pooubly spends more than 2000 rupees 
per annum per pe^l. America is spending cmcb 


♦ ♦ -' I - '. 

more ; say about Rupees Four Thousand per pupil 
per annum. \('e are not very sure that the 
IndUn Government can spend even Rupees Seventy 
per pupil per annum without feeliiig the strain. 
For, if we had all lioys and girls of school and 
college going age enrolled in educational insti- 
tuliutis we might have ISO m. students. If our 
funds could not stretch beyond Hs. 70 or Rs. 80 
per pupil per annum we would still he requiring 
400 to 600 crores of rupees per annum for our 
nations I syslein of education. On the British 
M'sle of expenses we should require more than 
our total national income to educate a hundred 
million pupil. On the American scale of expenses 
our national income will have t» lie more than 
doubled to pay our education bill. Indiaa total 
revenues may Iw al>oul 4000cror«i but out of this 
wr have to meet our defence fx|>enses, our debt 
charges, our expenses on various other heads and we 
(annot spaie much for education. We cannot 
xisoalise any government spending money for 
itluralion at tlie rate of even Rupees ninety per 
pupil per annum. For that woukl perhaps requirv 
about )OOOjI50Q crores per annum for education. 

So that, no very brilliant schemes of national 
eduf'tlion can be drawn up within the limits set 
bv our national poverty. There can be arrange¬ 
ments for specialised training and for higher 
studies and research of great excellence ; but 
those can be only for the few. Mass education 
of a sound and superior standard cannot be 
arranged for wllhoul obtainhig vastly augmenteil 
funds. A nation with an average per capita 
annual income of less than Rupees three hundred 
cannot do much in any sphere of national life. 
*rhis utter poverty is the result of allowing our 
national labour power to be largely wasted. If 
200 million workers could employ themselves in 
any kind of gainful woric they should produce 
daily value equal to Re. 100|« crores every day. 
In 300 days this would yield an annual income 
of Rs. 30,000 crora. Wid) fuller utilisation of 
our labour power it is possible to have a naUoDsl 
income of Rs. 50»000 crores. Revenues may 
U>e& go upto lOOOOl 12000 crores which may 
exuhle us to spend proper amounts on educatioo. 
The moat important thing in the field of making 
national educatiem extensive and inteBsely effec¬ 
tive is economic progress and development. With¬ 
out this DO clever schemes can achipve our 
ideals in any field of national life. 



PLIGHT OF MAN \IITH0UT GOD 

l»« \l)YOT KlMAIl Ml’KHOPADHYAY 


The hiMory of humin clvilUaiinn ma> ht rt- 
garded aa Iho record of atiempls made bo far bv 
man to reaHae himMif. 'FhiB search for hunMif 
has lakan difTerenl forms at differenl times. Bv 

4 

ihf time the foundation of miMiern rivilisalion was 
Jail! down this search had assumed the shape of 
•raining control over nature. Man now sought to 
realise himself as the ruler of nature. St'ienre 
iiriri ter'hnoliigy appeared to 1 h* the sure paths t» 
ifial end. And man convent rated upon scien- 
tifir and tH*hnolo^^^ai re^earrlies. It uppeare«i 
lo In' so ulisoriMfip a task ami s<» rewarding that 
iirtrrest was soon urlhdruun almost completely 
iioin other ^phe^es of life. Spiritual values and 
religitius Mmtiment^ anmng other tilings began 
fa!»t lo vanish or Imise sigrdBcanre. Sui’ceas 
in •M'icnr'e made man arrogant and he look^l down 
upon religion ns childi*li. It is die aeakrwes of 
<hildhooH. His arrogance leil him to cooslruii 
new phlloMophres showing that re*ligion was bar- 
rni and (lod was dead. Nay, (hhI never 
•here. He was a myth—a •ymh<d of inanN past 
miperferlions. tn fact 

"What is God 

But a name for the imperferiion of man's 

mind ? 

Ami as the night Iwfore the dawn, so God 

Strikes his tent at tlie ufiproach of inati. 

He strikes his lent. an<l g«>es. ajnl goes.'* 

h> this idea of M'lf n'aliration ninn had dis- 
coveml one machim* after another, one technii|ue 
after another fill he reached the nn>dern age of 
Sputnik. 

I'huB at last man has come wliere he stands 
to-day and wherefr<in» he sees everything shani 
Jihcl clear without any mystery anywhere. He 
Mands in full daylight, Rut unfortunately **it is 

a daylight that does not warm. It ia radiant but 
shilling.** He finds himself upon a plant hanging 
a precipice. He secs his own future clearly 
and stands horrified and speechless. For he now 
finds towsuda the end of his search that, perhaps, 
3 


he has irrevocably lost himself. His victory is. 
perhaps, a defeat in disguise. Is bis travel in 
spare a march of victory or escaping ? To Mai 
Picard **man looks more like disappearing In the 
craft tlian being in it**. Man i« horrifieil in the 
face of this truth. He h<'lplea«ly sees liimself dis* 
appearing behind the machine like a man who 
losses his image in the water bv throwing stones 
and making ripples. 

So the tim«' has come to retrire our steps. 
We are to rescue the spiritual being from the 
world of neglect where we have left it behind. 
The greatest task of the twentieth century is to 
rediscover Cod. And as preparaory to that we 
shall try lo show* that life without God losses 
its source of sustenance and that il Is wrong to 
believe that science has made religion impossible. 

If it is asked '*Is it possible lo he religious 
in this age of M*lence f'\ the answer would he 
that il ha« lo l>e made imsBihie. And to view the 
question from this angle is the only way to take 
the doubt sincerely. For one who really feels this 
problem in the context of modern predicament 
knows that oneV whole life de]>ends on the 
answer this question gets. The question is 
personal and existential. It cannot be taken 
neutrally and judgeil abstractly. For that 
dispassionate and ivienlifir Irealment minimiaes 
matiV importance. The "scientific attitude can 
make no dislinctinn of value between *pu«h*pin* 
and *|>oetr)’.** Il destroys lh(' peisoiial character 
of the question as inessential while il ts moat 
essentinl in that il i« by the atiMv**!* lo this ijuestion 
lhal die individual man will live. S«» who lakes 
this question sincere!) caiiiioi afford to leave 
it unanswered, lie must s<dvc it lum»elf. And 
when hr finds that Sciriue lcad^ him tfi his 
annihilation and religion is the only Ba\iour he 
realizes that religion has to be male possible by 
the strength of hb choice. *To say 'Cod exists* ** 
to such a man **u lo speak pointlessly**. That 
U unnecessary. He cannot think other-wise. 
For to think that God does not exist is incompa* 
tible with hb being. Such a man in reply to 
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ibe most eloquent argumenU of a noQ*be^ever 
»ay9 you continue to talk in tbb manner you 
will make me religioue.** For more be haan these 
men the more he is continced of the hoUoweas 
of their existence and the miser> of the pligjii of 
man without God. Relief in God and religion **19 
in essence an act of total commitment.*' Out at the 
same time it is not the benefit of what 
Professor Wisdon^ calU *'idiosyncratic platitude**. 

So. in short, whethei religion is possible U 
an existential question and as such the answer 
to it should be that religion has to he made 
poasibie by the strength of onr's choice. Those 
who have viewe^l llie prohlmi in ibis li|dtt| that 
is, have taken the question sincerely, are nut roan 
without God. For e\en if the> have rMl found 
Him they are in search of Kim. if they are 
not happy the) ure reasonable. “There are**, 
writes Blaise Pascal. **onl) three kinds of 
persons; thoK* who serve Cod. having 
found Him ; others who ure oci'upied in seeking 
Him, not having found Him ; while the remainder 
live without seeking Him. and without having 
found Him. The first are reasonabe and haj^>, 
the liist are foolish uiid uiihappv : those between 
are unhappy atid reasonable.** In speaking of 
men without Cod 1 have in mv mind those of the 
third variety who are neither happy nor 
reasouable. Thoy are extremely unhappy if onK 
I hey know it. Ami tliey lielieve quite without 
rcasfin that religion U impossible in the age uf 
Science as if religion and S'ienc'c are incompa* 
lil>lc. Thus it is not po.«sible to make them see 
the necessity uf reiigioii or adopt the authentic 
view of existence unfewn this false belief is 
removed. And though it may lie pointless or 
unnecessary to tell a man inside religion that 
God exists. i| i> not unnecessary perhaps to 
i^ulijeet to erilichm the slluulion “...to say 'God 
exisis'lo one out^idt* religion in |<i «f)eak 
jneaninglessly 

It would have luvn Miqiris^ing to see so oianv luen 
boast of Ikeing without (okI which we know as 
miserable and horrible a >4ale an one of heing 
annihilated but for die fuit that “tiu greater part 
of those who trouble themselves alK>ul the xualler 
are disingenious.. .they are people who heard tl 
i: said that is the fashion to he thus daring.** It is this 
fashion which ^o many men take to represent the 
scientific altitude, This fashion has taken posaesaton 
ef them. So they boast of being without God. 


Ihis shows that they are ignorant of the misery 
of man's plight without G^ and that they art 
without any authentic view of life. They alsi 
believe in the false incompatability betweei 
science and religion. And we want to show these 
men that their Iw^lji'f is fal^e nr at least 
lannot easily establish it. 

Thus here an attempt will lie made b 
convince only the ordinary non-bdievers by 
showing how much is needed to establish Cbeii 
belief. But thuM' who think that religion caanoi 
lie defended in so far ns n<» Ai'ceptable criterioj 
of meaning can make religious slatementi 
meaningful deserve a more detailed and critics 
answer than the ^^>ace and Mature of the preseni 
arlicle warrant. It, however, is not an easy ta»l 
to argue with the ordinary noridtelievers or 
fashionable atheists. For they will refuse to heai 
anyone Bdv(M*aliiig the cause of religion. 

This refusal oncY again is not expressive oi 
yttnl a lack of coru'eni. Ihis sort of refusal u 
almost always atlende<l with an expliril iinplicatioii 
that no more is worth hearing. The case, as ii 
were, stands almady det uled and whatever can now 
)>e Slid is either n i^eosi'less lejititinn of old 
arguments or new hut equally senseles.'> 
metaphysical. Foi to lie indiffernl is not t<> 
commit oneself. Hut ihi'se fashionable atheistn 
maintain at least the negative position that 
religion is impossible. With histury and Utera* 
lure they are simjily not concerned but with 
religion the case U otherwise. Heligioii is a aubjeci 
of determined denial. Thus si» far as religion b 
concemeil their ndusal may be said to be an 
agreasive refusal. But they must sltow reason 
for ibeir denial. Me sliall not be deceived J>y 
their ar^suitied superiority and complaisance a- 
if the last word on the point has been said. 

The non-believers may argue from the point 
of view of inrompalability l>etw'een theology and 
science. Tliey will show with apparent approval 
of history that srientY and ndigion are so oppos< 
ed Ui ca<rh othtY that limy cannot exist 
rogethftr. And they may not agrtY with White- 
head that it is all good for lYligion that advance^ 
raent of Science continually changes and modifies 
it. that it is evolution and not annihilation of rili* 
gion. But in what sense Sineiice can contradict re* 
ii^on ? It may be that religious statements arc 
incoopatible with siienific italoineoli. So tlie 
argument of the non-believer is that religion can* 
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noi exit! any more because it is itiroDS^ible 
«ilh rrience. ScienliBr protxiMtWm P* rontradkU 
V the proposition of relipon. 

Now in i»nier that the arp;umfnl con lead in 
ihf desire<l conclusion il muM be sound. Uui Ihf 
<on(lUiona of iU are nut \ery rany lu 

fiilbl. And in most r«se^ the non-believers are 
not aware of the re»|Hinsibilil> <if fullillin{! these 
ronditions when ihn ladh'^r' tb.d relipiun is im- 
|H»ssihle. 

li) 1lu‘ firkl coiidiljim lu lie fulfilled 1i) 
the nr>n-lieliever k that he iniisi show 
that V U not nth and e%ei\ |irn|M»«itirin 
bill tl has MM h it central jiosMion in rc» 
iipnm that lo deii) U is in denv relitzbm. 

lii) Similarl) it inu-t lie eMalifishnl that P' 
is a rent ral ami not a surfwr siatnnent 
cif Si'ienee ^Uf li lhal to dniv it is lo 
deny wience. 

Iltus it will nnt do lo sav that rel)^*iun held 
dial the earih was jnd ihe sun mo^fd round 
it bill when S< jenee established the conlradiclory 
proprif-ition ihcp religion was rontradicted by 
Vienre. for ihe projiosition that the sun moves 
round the earih ma> he said tu form no essential 
fMirt of religion. And it is not very easy to find 
out one or two pro]>oaHion^ that are so integral 
to religion lhat the loiter c juinol suffer their re- 
jertion, 

>iiil it is abf» u* [m* shown that V* has swh 
su|ieriority im iiickpendent ground that 
it c an rcmlradu t P but V cannot ronlra- 
dkl *M such that if there apjiears 80 > in- 
e*mit>alabilit> fielwcen the twu then P is 
to go. 

(iv) Having fulfilled all the three (imdilnms 
the iion‘)>elievrr must show that P* and 
P are really incompalible. 

It may appear lhal i.iii) is nul very diAkull lu 
fulfil. A Scieiilific propvsitiun may be said to be 
superior in the sense that it is demonstrable or eni* 
lyrically verifiable, But it will be too much lo 
Haim that this standard uf «j])enorii> Is the only 

universally agreed standard. On the other 
hand the ipiplied inferiurily of religious proposi* 
Ibin dues not follow unicas it is proved that the 
standard in question is a common standard tu 
iudge the proportion of both scietKe and reli¬ 


gion. This takes us over lo the fourth condition. 
The fourth <'<imliiion to be fulfilled is that the 
ntm-believer must «b<m that and P are really 
inrompatihle. Kill tn have any direct incompata* 
bilit) helwtrn thfm and P* must be of the same 
kind. And it ma> not lie very easy lo shovr that 
lhe\ an* of the ^anie kind in (he sense that the) 
cun lie incompatible with each other. 

Thu« the A^M rtion Science coot radicU reli* 
ligion is it«>( M» >implr as it is taken lu be ordb 
iiaril). It k almost irn}M»&sible to fulfil all the 
four conditions. Hic non-believer may. nf course, 
assert a less dirrti incompatahility between scienrn 
and religion. He inav hold that Srienre is incom- 
fiatihb' with religion in so far as it makes it im- 
}KOisihlr l(» hold I'criaiii pro|K)silions which are 
the |»n>upposiiions of religion. He may say for 
cxdiMpIc science ha^ shown ihat nothing is there 
tn tbr world save the mal**rial atoms and things 
romiHMsl of them, Soirl. freerlom. God, value 
and all mhK words do not have any meaning. In 
showing this M'iemT has dr^lroyefl the foundation 
of n ligicn. Pul rlearlv the non believer is here 
confused. He confuses a philosophy with a 
S'ienrr. Scientific matenalism is not a Science 
but a pbiloso|>hv and wh<*lh^r or not philosophy 
i« irw iim|»alib1c with religion in a different issue, 
rhe non-believer mav still insist lhat science at 
least indimlfv contradicts religion by giving 
birth Id such a phibo^iphy. But il is yet to he 
»h(>wn that only philim^phy possifde in ihr age uf 
M it>rH*e if x ieolifie malerialUm. 

The non lieliever mav iniw restate his jiosi- 
lion. Hr mav no longer s^wak of incompatibility 
IwHween staterneiiis of S ience and religion but 
Itelwerii Sttmtific and religious attitudes. Here 
again what is meant by Sidentilir allltude is not 
verv clear. iHh' sarwe is true of the expression 
religious allitude). But whatever Scientific atli- 
Inde may mean wc understand hy it at least an 
aft'Muilr of reasonableness. It may he interpreted 
ill this wav. Nothing should be l)e]ieved or dis- 
lielieved unless there are sufficient reason for 
doing lhat. And i^THre this attitude is adopted it 
is all (he more difficult to deny religion and God. 
'Fhe grcal^ Scientist Pascal write* “Lei them at 
least learn what is the religion they attack, before 

attacking il. In order to attack 

it, they should have protested that they had made 

every effort to seek Him everywhere . but 

without satisfaclitm. But I hope here to 
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ftbow that no reasonable person can speak thus, 
aod I venlure even to say that no one has ever 
done so. We know well enough bow those who 
are of this mind behave. Iwlieve the) have 

mode gieat efforts f(»r their inslrurlion, Hhrn they 
have spent n few lioui> in reading H>inc lMK>k 
Scripture, and have questioned some priest on the 
truths of the faith, After that, they tK>ast of hav* 
ing made vain searrh In l^wks and among men. 
Dut, verily, I will tell them what I have often said, 
that this negligence is InsufTerable. W> are n<»t 
here concerned with the trifling interests of somt' 
Mrotig<*r, that wc should treat in this fashion ; the 
matter concerns <iurselvea and our all.*' 


And without God and religion, the hope of 
another life and freedom, life is miserable. Thii^ 
the men possessing an authentic view of life 
dearly understand. These men understand that 
Oierr is no real and lasting satisfaction in thjft 
world ; that our pleasures are only vanity ; that 
our evils are infinite, and lastly that death whirls 
threatens us every moment, must infallibly pla<'<* 
us within a few years under the dreadful ne«:r^< 
sity of being for over eitbcT aiinihilate«l or un* 
happy. So the men without G^id arc not only un¬ 
reasonable they are most unhappy and miserable 
And the pity is that they do not know what dread¬ 
ful end awaits them. 



THE UTE MR. S. G BARVE 


A HOMAGE 


The prtmalure and pathHti* demisr of Mr. 
5. 0. Btirve ha^ rrmoveil from our nudftt orte 
of llic admiiiiMralor^ an frudil# M*hobi 

and All .iraclrmic ian of high ralihir*. \doml 
hy thr Imo mtHhilr Prirnr 'IWIilji 

tml SliuKUiii-^Mi*. *1ra<K lis* inlo 

imidihlf fame a^ u figiirr of uU«*fnalumai stalut*' 
(luring ihv frn )ear» catinoi |«r uM rilinl 1o 
•1 morf* Ai'C'Idc'iital hu|i|M*mt]g. It h duf more lo 
ihc* ronddiK'd (rffiTl of hi» fund of i'>fN*rieiuT 
an afdr K'S oftH tT and fii« >uh*n{Ut‘Ml t'lnrqufr* 
fil rArf<*r u» a Kinainr Mininlrr and o Mrml'ci 
of the Planning (’onimMon, lhan io anything 
i\f>e. Undertaking a /ig^aap jouriw'k from ao 
ff'SV <d(amlH*r Io Ihr fooijdi*^ }xililirAl aii'nn. 
I he insight hv gaineil inlo the ]iolilh*af ami 
HH'icMef'imomie jdight of oiir doHn*lriMl<l(*h 
rinriog hi.** Mhirl'Hind M>jouin 

from Cdomdirr Io KaKnn a1 oner ojirnprl a 
liefore him onrirTriiing the oiagniludr of die 
!*roh)frn^ ahrad. and |iAvrd a forlfn r wa> ho do* 
lolfilment of hi« ardent dr^iie to rain lo the 
urgent arrd hanr lOTfU of the MK'iet\. ('ompaird 
lo I he Hleoh»} 2 iral \}*wv ihol iinfurH 
Wore Him ahoiil ihr nroevHiy In l»rin? altoni 
a TAdkal rimngr in the unhafijn elniriure of our 
“"'irty, hi*? iin^h rarm a* an arulmTAlw* ICS 
‘•ffirer paloh info in-ignifiramr. 

1 Had ihc rare privilegr of ('imtiiig into very 
rioae quArfep» <d Mr. Barte when, in \9^\ 1 
worked for about a venr aa an \e«r>lAnl on ihc 
Hlaff of ihe "OffiL’ial Lon^Age Committion'’ of 
wbioh hr wa» the Serretar). iHirmp lid?* htwi 
|>*!riod, I anw in Mr. Barve a real aiademhian 
<'f rmtslanding cm in cure and a prolific scholar 
‘>I high eruditiiMi. He ceaselessly worVeJ in hb 
chamber from 9 A.M. lo 8 P.M. and, by Ihe 
'’od of April, 1956, had prepare^l the Hiafl of 

Report of the Commbsion running inlo five- 
hundred pages. It was not without rhyme and 
^son that the Cbairman uf ihe ‘'Oftcial Lan- 
^auge CommiMion*' late Sbri D. G. Kber said Uial 
but for the asaiilanic of Mr. Barve, be would not 
^ave accepted Chainnanahip of the ConmiMioD. 


1 again jm*l Mr, Bjiac Inter at Ibrnna at hb 
reeideiMT to \*ii\ it%\ ie>|tet 1 e to him when 

1 had :|ir opiHolunits lo work lUi ibe Maff of 
ihe ''Pandwi ('oninibKion*'. Hi" M'holarly evi* 

I a'forr 1 1 le Punshrt Com mi esi * me r—M r. 
JiHicr Y. Nuik-^lenlcd liim into llir e?.li* 

malioii tii ihe ('ourl. ibe and ibe 

puldiir ul large. 

Till* phriicjinciiou id mvi^lic lrnu^fgnllalion 
of a ohMime iminaculately •aliired ICS prefect 
iolo a Kbaddm<cljd congreeMii.ui "ounded to me 
all ilw‘ mote cuilou*. Uut Mr. Barve wa« 
th’lcrmini'il lo throw i»tf ail llie l(.S appavel and 
ghm and embrace, llif true and iiuinlde life uf 
an average liidinn. fbi my iA)Me>^in*.' aslonbh* 
mini al llib rudieal elmnge, mmi' Ibe *iplendid 
lepK :** II ii siinl like fiaiidblii " iiohilils could 
lea<l Ihe life of n •emi-iuikivl Fnkir owing to the 
|Hoerl« of oMi fH»iip|e. win ean'l we do it?' 

I flU. wntclHii vilb kirn inicrehl ibe manner 
m which he n-<loulit.*ihly nod tiich^oilv mndutU 
e<l hb nrpiii eleiiioii rampaipn with mo|ueneb> 
able teal and vigour. \nm/iiigb marked 
roll aim ill ll«* ixpie^jiion of lii- own vicM^ and 
convictions and a drni<iM.ilir "tiliit of lolenmcc 

towards ... pmlio and iheir eamlidules 

wa* the eon^pinioir- fealme of lii-* whirl wind 
eaiDjiaipti. H*' like a iixk rliiring tills 

brief )>rn<Kl. Never did he Ullei an ugly 
worvi el"»iil llw* rival eandbhile^ or ihcir iMrlk», 
and dbplayed rnalchlesr dnovuni. detuney and 
HH'iul elbb's ill the leHh of bidei piojiMgaudn 
again-*! him. The sponlanwHis complinlenls dnm. 
rml on him bv his two grr.**! rixub bear 
umjiW lesltiiionv lo bi> lie!rig u gentleman first and 

2 gentleman last. I saw him conducting bis elec- 

Iron rounds by caressing the tnoeK^s liefore him and 

taking them Inlo convilerw e, boneRlIy displaying 
l•e^urv ihem u Inie piulua* of llu* sorry state of 
affairs oldaining in our society at present. 1 did 
notice in him an unsaliuhle thirst to asse»a the 
c rtiA of ihe economic problcmsconfronting the com- 
moo mao today and a burning dcaire to translate 
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hit dreanu into actuality by deJivenog the goods 
raster than to hold out false promises of pros¬ 
perity and webbeing. 

Mr. Barve, in all senses, realU snalrbed a 
marathon victory at the polls nnnc a» a man o( 
transparent acumen. Hiircrlly and integrity than 
as anybody else. 

Beneath hi* |H)(i1iea! and academic surfaire 
la> hidden a sirotum of rh*h exiiheruiUT of 
literary lasles and afHiludes. A voracious reader 
as he war. snatihinp a /ch nioinenU from his 
ttdmittediv eatremeU busy time devoted to 
ihe multifariiMiK xM'ial and mmomic activities, 
Mr, Rarve quite often maniWed superb literal) 
tastes and l«lent^. l’i»sww*d of a poet’s heart, he 
vifHed human I'fc from ihc point of vievr of a 
connoisseur and a lilerateor. The fw bcwihs 
written by him in Marathi and Engli^ speak 
volume for Ihe depth of his literary pursuits. 
An element of poetV sentimentalism pervadetl 
his solitary life. He inclred the planner and 


an*hiterl of Ihe in<Klern Poona, the Ad min is- 
tralor of Farjdabad Odonv near Delhi, a master- 
mind behind the Bombay City Improvement 
Plan, a creator of various irrigation projects, 
the brain Itfdiind the ''Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corpi»rall<»n* und the principal 
lonlribulor towards, the accomplishment of the 
Koyaiio Dam Projei t. Essentially a thinker and 
baeic«liv a pacifist, as nr)) as a staunch 
socialist and drmiH cal, he spurned underfoot all 
the tii*tions of devilry, egoism and despotism. 

The cruel f»a')i(»> of bi« noble life assumes 
all llie more gliMinn rojouro in view of its having 
so immediHtelv folloned liis viorious victory al 
iIh* |Mille. It k the misfortune of the siluatimi 
that the dea'h laid its lev hands on him ami 
|H)I an end to his gfotious carn'r when those wh« 
knew him well ex)K*c1e<l him to riM* to yet greater 
height«. h is Indml a Iragrdv of Immcasurabh* 
magnitude that his selfless saeriftce am1 assiduib 
remainnl unrewarded ! 




AMERICAN BUSINESS IN THE I9TH CENTURY 

NAKtVimA k. SKIHr 


h^ftoductiou 

Tli« tweiitlflli ueMtun in Am^rir.i W wit- 
nr»ecl pli«niuxneniil rw in uorpuruliMi) (mumt am I 
iht* r^uiUiil of buNine«s xociiH). MUtorl- 

rail) ns well as uonreptually. this ficvelopmeol 
Mould mK have ocrurred had the priNH'dina mitur) 
)H*cri une (»f placid uonvenlioiialiNm and (kwive 
HMrfitanre a*( far as i*nlrfpr<*neurial auliviU and 

wrn* cuneeriitHl. However, ii 
uriH » |»eri«>d cd initial rliaiiar^ both in 

^\\\f orfEaxvUation and llir nj>cfalioii n( huMfve»«. 
|/nniir>ted l>y the ecenumir liauk^rnuml of the 
i%\it and lolal mx'ietal value> of the people. The 
puriMffie, therefore if ihb paper W to anaUae the 
fmir ^hallgr^ which mourreil in the VHh Onlurv 
in hu^inemi artivil)—liulh in itA or^aniaalional 
•Hit] o|*erational |>ri formarwis. and neeomlly lo 

I'XplaJii die mtitivaitoii Indiind tlie«e rharig'^. It 
i> felt drat llie nimlern (corporate «orie(v 4*an Ik* 
(•^Uer understood if the hifdr»riral huainrws pro* 
• of the 19th Oiiturv are properlV evaluated 
-iiid idaten] in a broad iieraptnuive. 

f^rpianitaiional Change* 

The late 19lh Cenlurv was iiideevi a great 

caiulvAt for Iruaiuese orpanuaticni and o^ieration 
ill die United Slater of Amerua. The rnierg»Hi* 
“f large scale busitieM struelure was the promi- 
tin It feature of this era. The reasons which 
*'nr*ouraged the formation and sustainance of idg 
hwinesR were: (I) the creative use of enlre* 
prenuerial akills : (2i the growth in custonwr 
iftquiromeiiU ; iHt I ho nveding frontier* of 
hehnologjf ; t4) the rapid iiirreaoe in all kinils 
, irttneiMkrlatioii ; and t.S) the growth iT the 
nation it»elf as o greot market-place. 

f^handler ha« pointed out that as n result of 
and other allied causea, both the slrategv 
the slgutture of the business institutioiia 
uaderweut a great change. The structure and 


slralegv of l•ma)l busines* were not enough for 
ibr rltangefl neecis ntid organi/atlocial growth of 
the Hneigcnt large husinewc slruciures. 

1'he Joint Stock' C.omfxtny and the (Corpora¬ 
tion slowK hut rerlaiidv li»ok the place of the old 
form of Partnership. J^rge stale operations 
i-ouUt on)) he finanml and adiaiiiislered by 
cither of tlic al»ove-menitoned two forms ; jvartner* 
fhip wa* no longer a valid form. Wrilera like 
Kerle and Mastm have I'oriunentHi on the growth 
id dir (*or|Hirat(* structure as a ni'w and forceful 
factor in shaping modern cs^ononiic growth in 
.Americ'a. Ii was in these earh years that cor* 
|<orHlions first asserted iheir powerful impail. 

However, it was scm»ii fell hs the entrepre* 
nuers cd the age dial the corporate form did not 
quite give them enougfi power and control over 
a vast range of activities and liiriis. Therefore, 
another development ixs urrctl : name]), the 
Trust*. Jlie rir*t Trust was forniwl in 1879 by 
J. n. R«H kefeMcr : ihe sct oml w as formeil hy 
the Slandanl Oil iAonpanv in 1882. This trend 
lowtnls Trusts cfiritinucd to niaidfesi HmII 
till the late HSKD's. when action was promulgated 
hv die Slates Laws b» ilissidvc those. 

Tlic trusiqwiiple niid oniivprenuers lacked 
unv realiaalioii of the role of puldic relations 
and puhlhilv in cstahlishiiig a favourable public 
opinion. 'Hie public considerevi these trusts as 
Iwiiig syuoiiviHoiis with monopolies, and this 
was the nMil cauM* of dn* aiitUlrust legUlations. 

rile next form of oiganiaali<mal activity 
wn% ill die shu]ie of HoUing Companies, which 
^iHwetPsI the Trusts. Ttiese InH^amr a new 
form of husines.< structure, with a wide diversH) 
octivilies and ii|kpration'*, v^ilb both vertical and 
horizonUl integration. 

1*his analysis would, therefore. tNiint out 
that the org.mizalitmu) thanges in the late 
19th rmtur) America were by way of Joint 
Stock- Companies and <jr Corporations* ; Trusts : 
ami linall) JtoUikg Companies. 
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Operational Chanftes 

Afler having examined the organUational 
changes, irt u% now turn lowanlt operaUonal 
rhange« w'hich occurred during this period. 

rir»t and forcmoul, we should naualize the 
implittaliona of the largeness and the growth of 
the buaineeH inatitutioTH llieniM'lves. One im* 
portani reauU of thi!< »iis the reparation of 
ownership from control (or iiiauageinentK The 
husineM l>M*aine more aiul more anonymous and 
impersonal In rharai^ter. Rerle was among the 
Arst to emjdiasire this m^w' rulionale of corporate 
sirudufe. Chandler has also commented alK»ul 
this a^iiect h> slatinp that ililTciroi strategy uixl 
structure were luov rei|uiresi to <o|>f* with the 
newer chullengrs. Ih* says thai, llitve re* 
sciureua, trained jtersonnel with mHiiufa4luring. 
marketing, eiigineriinp, Mdcniilic. uod manager* 
ia) skills often liecunie even more valuable than 
w arelhjuses. pfunls, idlic'es. am I <iiher ph>si(*al 
facilities/' 

SeeoiulK, the Taylorite syatcin ol ''Sc imtiftc 
Management*' also inftucrMvd the operation of the 
business sysinns roiisiderafdy. Writers and 

management e\|K>r 1 s like (ianti, Emerson, ruylof. 
(liihrelh and Ih^pf. among Hliers. carried the 
call of eAfidenc y. analvsU. and M ieiiliftc rnaiiagc* 
meni Tar ami wide into ths di^iieM corners of 
the American industry/ As .1 result, the 
o}>eralimis of the compani<*s hname nuire syste* 
matic and inelhmlnlugical. Line and Staff con* 
cepts were used : Time ami Miction studies were 
l•er^orr^<^i : and. lh<* C!orttrol*Mechaiiism of the 
CDm|>ariic9 aUo underwent some corrrs|H>nding 
change.^ 

Thirdly, llie process fd diversification an<l 
deeenlrolization dlM» manifested itsidf in the 
Wttke of earU saictilific management move. * 
This naturally ted to a sysU'm of de|>aitnientali' 
xalion, in which the large husioess firms and 
eorporationa were divided for the sake of proper 
administration and control. 

Fourthly, tlie emphatic role w*hich marketing 
was destined to jilay al a later dale, first exhi* 
Idled its potential n<m. With increaaetl produc* 
tive efljcieocy and subsequently inrreaped total 
output, and helped by increased consumer demand 
and rapid national network of transportation fad* 
Jities, it was quite natural for the markelTorees 
to asse^ tbemeelves.^ 


FiruUy, the process of decision-making also 
underwent some change, and the previous one* 
roan command began to give in for committee or 
board meetings and joint decisions. 

Hius, it would now be clear that several 
major operational changes c»ccurred in the 
framework of business activity of the late I9lh 
century. How*ever, these changes had to wait 
for the next sc\eral years of the 20th century 
lo really assume their lull results. 

Enrirontncniai Ovrrvu^’ 

After having seen the organizational and 
opcralionul ihanges, we will now specify and 
examine the C'i>mlilion»» in the nMiooinlc hat k- 
ground of Mic period which prmnpled thcs4‘ 
4il>(»ve*oieiiHonHf changes. 

S|tei'ificalb. w*r can bolale the following eiv 
different hut intcrre]ale<l factors which contrl* 
huttnl to them* changes : *1) Economic Kalionale; 
i2) 'IWhnologicul Kaliojialc: \[U ih*mngraphi 
cal Rationale; lit Proleciite Isrilf Rationale: 

Eiiiaiwial Knlreprenuiial Katirmalc ; and 
f(i) Educational'lIultiirabSiHdal Ualionalc. 

flnmornic Katiannir 

The late I9lh century was 1110 rked hy growth 
in real |>pr capita inrenne, growth in railroad 
irtin»|K»rlation. fall in ]jriccs as a result of long 
years of depression, and the start ol recovery in 
iHMfi. Real per capita income doubled from 
$250 in ltS.50 lo $5(10 in lOtKI. In addition, the 
rcnl manufat luring wage^ roM* 60 ]>er cent 

Itelween 1800. The growth in railroaduig cati 
lie visualized by the fact that there were about 
2I.OOU miles of railroad in 1850, $0,626 in IBt’O 
and JteJ.OOO in 1800. 'Hie fall in prices can ab<* 
l»e gauage<l from the fact that tiu* (General lodes 
in Warrent and Pearsoirs Index Number ol 
Wholesale Prices shows a fall from 174 in 
to 68 in 18^7. Iliis fall in price-slnicturc 
motivated the business firms to Improve oo 
their productivity lo fight losses while facing 
possible increases in the wages. 

i 

* e 

s« *. . 

Technological Ruilionale 

The history of technoli>g) bears ample evi* 
dence to the fact that the last yean of tbs 
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19th century witneteed •everel raznerkable new 
technological progrewee. Many new inrefUioni 
in machioefiet, tooli, railroa^ga, steel maou- 
lecturing, agricuharal equipments, dedricity, 
and communication helped in lurlheriog industrial 
productivity considerably. Slatiatically, there 
wHfl a net rise of 40 per cent productivity in the 
figured of 1690 over 1850. Hus tremendous up- 
surge in technological development and resultant 
growth in productivity output helped in the 
growth ol large business organiialions and cor* 
porations. 

Ifmographical RfUioMle 

/ 

There were several changes in the popula* 
tjr»n*niix and places of residence hi the late 19lb 
century in the United Slates. Fur example, 
the increase in urban population was phenomenal, 
(lonveriely, the role of agriculture took a 
secondary position in the American economic 
life. Furthermore, the total population of (he 
Vnited Stales rose to 77 million in 1900, as 
compared to just over {10 million in 1860. This 
rise in population and its increased concenira* 
lion in urban centers contributed immensely in 
the industrial developments whidi occurred 
during this period. 

\ 

Protective Tariff Rationale 

It had been stated that the '^Protective 
tariff acted like a magnet drawing industrialism 
into the country.”* This created a kind of mono¬ 
polistic situation for the domi'Stic business in the 
country. It aUo motivated (he flow of foreign 
capital. These ijUer-related factors helped in the 
industrial growth <T the nation to a large extent. 

Pinancial-Entrfprtneurud Rationale 

The Industrial Entrepreneurs of the mid-lOth 
c«niury and the Financial entrepreneur^ of the 
l*te century helped in providing the requir- 
^ administrative skill, ririt-bearing aptitude, 
cipital resourcefulness, and leadership to the 


cause of industrialiMD in the eountry. Hiey also 
were instrumental in securing enhanced market- 
peaetralioD for their varied products and aer- 
vicec. 

Educaiioncl-Culturai-Social Rationale 

'fhe rise in technical education was a marked 
feature of this age« Hiere was a greater empha¬ 
sis on disciplined thinking, syi^teinatic planning, 

1. See, Drury, Horace Book waiter, Scten- 
tifk Management^A History and Criticism, 
New York: ColumliU University, 1916; and 
Merrill, Harwood F., (Editor!, tlassics in 
Management, New York: American Manage¬ 
ment Asaocialion, 1960. 

2. Hie writings of Dale, Gicndler, Gras 
and Cole, inier alia, bear ample testimony to 
this observation, 

3. Tile views of Chandler, are quite pro* 
nouoced on this ixaue. 

4. Converse, Paul I)., The Beginning of 
Marl'eting Thought in the United Slates with 
i^emsmice/icea of some of the Pioneer Marketing 
Scholars, Austin, Texas ; Bureau of Business Re¬ 
search, Uoiversity of Texas, I9S9. 

3. Kross, Herman E., American Economic 
DevehpmerU^The Progress of a Business CiviU^ 
sarion, Englewood Ciif^, N.J. : Prentice Hall, 
inc., 1966. 

and controlled execution rather than on haphazard 
and uneducated guesswork. Many new centres of 
learning and universities spran;^ up around this 
lime. 

*J*be Socio-cullural life in the United States 
has alwavs regarded the busincMman as the epi- 
lame of nvrer*% and social leaderrhip, and this age 
under review wae abo no exception.Hie pres¬ 
tige afforded to (he rbing business man was uni- 
<|ue in the country, much more so than anywhere 
else in the world. This 8ouo*€ultural and psycho¬ 
logical factor was instrumental in channelizing 
the resources of big business to a great extent. 

6. Cf. '‘Hie Business of America is Busi¬ 
ness” attributed to President Coolidge. 



PARTY REAUGNMENT IN THE SOtJTH (USA)-AN INQUIRY* 

V. LINGAMURTY 


In the realm ol patty politics, the Southern 
States in the li.S.A, are distinguished by the 
dominance of the Democratic party. Speculative 
as well a4 empirical studies made during the lut 
two decades show that the South is at the cross¬ 
roads and **the probable line of development is 
toward the creation, uilhin niost of the states, of 
Hcctoral foundations less favuurshle to dominance 
hy a single party.*** 

P(j)itical parties are a reflection ol the socio* 
economic conditions and they undergo a change 
along with the changes in those conditions. I'he 
bitterness created hy the Civil War and Recons- 
Iruclion which gave rise lo the dominance of the 
Democratic party Is on the decline and a new 
rociely ia '^a^boroing** in the South. While all 
i«riters agree on the emergence of a new parly 
system based not on intra-parly competition but 
on mter-party competition, there are differences 
among them over the lime factor, b It in the 
near future or distant future or very distant future 
the party realignment will take place in the South? 

Tl>e Inquiry of the present writer ia over the 
impact of Negro activism, the Civil Rights Move¬ 
ment, industrialisation, urbaniaation and in-and- 
out migrations, on the party dtiminaoce in the 
Soulli. For such an niquiry, Georgia and North 
('.arolina constitute the best samples, 'Fhe )>olilics 
of Florida arc influenced by the retired northern 
pei>onnel who go and settle in the sunny regiems 
and by the vested interests engaged in citron trade. 
Similar socio-economic conditions do not prevail 
ill other Southern stales. Alabama, Mississt^i, 
Louisiana and uthvr states in the Deep South are 
too backward to permit scientific study of party 
rcaUgnment. 

Ostrogoraki's prediction made more than half 
0 century ago that the Solid South ia breaking, 
has become a, raility. ^In Presidential elections 
the term, SoHd South, is an anachronism.****' Poli¬ 
tically the **rim*' or '‘fringe** States like Tennessac, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Florida and Georgia 
havq come close to the Northern states in the 
fieU of parly politics. The emergence of the Solid 


South was llie result of psychological embitter 
meni caused by the Civil War and Keconatruction 
coupled with socio-economic differences between 
the South and the North. But these conditions air 
fast changing, llte devehpmeni of the D.S.A. 
as the most prosperous and powerful nation in (lie 
modern world has brought the iiortbern an<l 
southern stales closer in cherishing a coinmiHi 
sense of national pride and international resp(»i 
sibilities. A new psychological rllmale it noH 
created in the uhole of the INS.A, 'Ihe ecorio. 
mic revohitioii which took place half a centun 
ago in the North has now rx»me to the South and 
the rise of big and busy industrial cities is rhan^* 
ifig the face of the South. 

One of the (actors contributing to party 
eUgnment in the South is m-migralion <d \\\>‘ 
Northern Whites and the ouC-niigration of Negroi * 
The while immigrants retain their Kepublicm 
ideotification though their influeitce in convertiuy 
the Southern Whiles lo Republicanism is not suk 
stantial. I1ie migration of Negroes lo industrial 
centres and to l)ie northern slates created nea 
social situations. Negro population has fallen in 
the South from 34*. 3 per cetit to 21.0 per cent 
during 1900—1900 and during the same period it 
has risen in die North from 2.4 per cent to b.O 
per cent. The **13 state-soutii lost hy net out-mig 
ration 4318,000 1 74 per cent Negro) during 
1930—1960. . . . The South*s largest losi of 
\egro population iiad probably served to es^ 
somewhat the many race related problems whicB 
have so long plagued its general economic deve* 
loptrenl.”^ It would, however, be too prematun* 
tu conclude that the decline of Negro populatiei’ 
in the South would immediately change the 
gationist attitudes of the South whites. Radsm hs^ 

its roots in the minds of people, it is more * 

psychological than an economic and political 
issue. So, irrespective of the sue of Negr^ 
population, racism will continue as the motive 
force of SsHithern politics for some generatioi^ 
to come. The break up of the Solid South which 
lias become Inevitable and irresistible, does not 
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nesn ibat South h$A touUy ceased lo be different 
rom the North. It could only be atid that H b 
.0 more a "solid'* unit. The crachs which started 
in 1946 with the Dhircral revolt have widened 
^m'« 1952 and today the cracks have devciopeil 
inlo a break in iU customary solidarity'. 

It is equally slf;nificant to find lack of 
iii.iformity among the Southern States in the 
({erline of orw party domtnanre. The cmly common 
(rsture nolierable at present is the end of the 
ilMiiilnance of tlic Democratic party in Presiden* 
Hal elections. But the pace of progrem towards 
4 iMO'party system and tlw motives behind the 
rfiAMge ID party ideiiHlieations are not the same 
in all the Southern Slater, 'fhe border stales can 
ou lunger be treated as oiw party slates, a con- 

I riioinn based not on ihe eletled posts held by 
llie Kepublirans, but on the number of posts for 
phiili they are tontesling and the percentage of 
MAvh they are able to secure. The differenoe 
l><rueen thr.*'])eep South*’ and the "outer south" 
I' e<|ua]ty significant, ‘fbe resulu of Presidential 
rViiTuns since 19S() inilicate the race versus class 
p»laritaiton of the states in the “Deep South" 
smf "outer South" respectively. Misaissippi, 
Aialiama. Georgia and South Carolina which 
'Med Democrat in the 1960 Presidential election 
poled Democrat In 1964. "Although it would be 
inideadingly simple to attribute the rim South’s 
lurn from the I^mocrata to econofic motives 
anil (hat of the Deep South to race concerns, the 
^distinction between the two motivations provides 
«'* useful way to organise a discussion of regional 
Hitical change".* 


which are now in operation will undoubtedly 
create a new generation of politically conscious 
Negroes. The N^ro demonstrations In cities 
like Natcbfc 1 Mississippi), Birmingbani 
AJabama) and Atlanta (Georgia) and the 
direct primary elections held in Alabama in Ma> 
1966, are clear evidmocs of the mounting Negru 
ferment. Tlw growth in the Negro voter 
legist ration will open a new chapter in the history 
of Soubern politics. Between 1952 and 1962 
Negro registration increased in the South from 
1,006,614 lo only 1,366,654 while during 1964 
lo 1966 there was a steep rise from 1,530,279 to 
1,925,263.* Hie imtiact of the Negro voter re* 
pislration was already felt in the Presidential 
(lection on 1961. "Increases in Negro registration 
exceeding the normal rate of increase were 
re^poftsildc for Democratic victories in two 
Stales, Florida and V'lrginia. In addition to the 
effect of the Negro vote on the Presidential 
election, it was responsible for election of many 
local and slate office holders throughout the 
South, tncludnig some Negroes. The latter in¬ 
cluded two juslici'S of ihe peace, a mem)>er of 
the School Board of Revenue in Macon county 
in Alabama : a second Negro Senator in Georgia, 
in a dislHct where the majority of voters are 
while; a member of the State House of 

Representatives and a county judge in Shelby 
county, Termessee. It was responible also for 
rdoption of a constilutionaf amendment in 
Arkansas which set up a permanent voter 
registration system for the first time and 
rliminales the poll 1 a\ m uli clerlions, not just 


The entry of the Negro into poHitca ts federal election* a« required by ffie 24lh 
I a^teoing party realignment in the South. Emerging Amendment. The entry of Negroes into 
clavses in any Democracy play a 'ntal role in poRtiew nnd the pro-Negro policies of the 

t^rty politics. For example, in India ever since national Democratic party have given rise to 

^be hilroduetion of adult suffrage the Sdieduled the following parly pattern which does not 
f^stes and Tribca who constitute 21 percent of the likely lo change in the foreseeable future t 

l*tal population, have become a potential force ()) In the Presidential elections a large section 
decid^g electoral results of parUea. The of the whites in tlie Democratic party will 
^*gro voter in the Sooffi is analogous lo the support the Repablican party. f2) The Negroes 
^Heduled Castes in India. At pres e nt the Negroes will vote the DcmvOeratic party. (3) In local and 
largely identified with the Democratic party stale elections the Demorratk party will hold all 
just because the party stands for the "the poor" the elective posts and in regions where the wlutes 
^ **the wori(ing class." If the Republtcan urt in absolute majority, Negroes may not 
^*adenhip can make an effective appeal to the participate in elections in large numbers and 
lh4re b every possibility of its securing wherever they participate they will support the 
^*gro support; atkast a division can be brouf^tin moderate Democrat. (4) In areas where Negroes 
Negio vote. The voter educadoo projects are in a majority over the wlutes, like die six 
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tke outersiattt lwo*party syttem b« already 
mergfid in national electlona and a modified one* 
jiarty ayatem ia on the move in Male and local 
olectiona.O) In (he Mates of the Deep South 
ronaervative Republtcans only will receive aup- 
)iort from the whites in national ejections. In the 
sate and local ek«olioQs, (he coaiervative Demo* 
cratic parly will prow even slronf^r in the near 
future. Negro entry into politics and the liberal 
economic reforms of the federal government bring 
(closer all the conaervative elements in* the South. 
(4) Class polarisation will emerge in the penferal 
slates while (he racial factor will dominate for 
n very long lime to come, in the stales of the **Dcep 
South**. (S) The forcce striking al the bastion 
of southern c<»nserv8tism, namely, direct action 
by (he Negroes through economic boycott and 
(apturing elective oflievs, strings attached to 
federal aid. induilrialisalion and Qrl>anUalien and 
ubove all (be lime spirit,'will steadily but surely 
break Dernorrulie dominance and lead lo . party 
realTgomenl in the S»uth. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND U- THANT 

PRAFlilXA. C. MUKHERJI 


"'We lhc> of the llniled Nutiov, 

delerniined to 9ave succeeding generaliotu from 
the scourge of w$t, which twice in our Ufetisie 
hoe brought milold sorrow to nunkind, And to 
leaffinu faith in funddmental human rights, in 
the dignilv and worth of ihr human person, in 
the e<]iial righu of men and women and of rutions 
large and $inall| and to establish conditions 
under which jusliie and respect for the obliga¬ 
tions arising from Uealies and other sources of 
international law ran he maintained and to pro¬ 
mote social progreea and belter standards of life 
in larger freedom, aiul for these ends to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with one 
unolher an gtwd neighbors, and tu unite our 
Mrength lu maintain iiUeniational peace and 
^ecu^il>, and lu ensure, by the acceptance of the 
IMimijdoA and the in^tltuUon of methods, that 
armed force sJiall nt»t he uwfl, save in the 
rumrnojI interent, and to emplov international 
luacliiner)* for tlu* promotion of the economic and 
social advanceiiient of all |»eupWs, have resolved 
to combine our clTort!> to accomplish our aims. 

‘'Accordingly', our respective Govern menu, 
tlirough representalhes assembled in the city of 
San Froncisco, who have exhibited their full 
powers found to be in gnoil and due form, have 
agreed to the present Cliarler of the Unitctl 
Nations and do hereby establi^ an international 
organization to be known as the United Nations. 
(Signed by 51 nalioiu^ at San Francisco, Cali¬ 
fornia, U.S.A on June 26, 1945). 

This preamble of the Charter of the United 
Nations, signed 21 years ago, expressed the hopes 
and aspirations of at least the majority of the 
nations which look part in that memorable con- 
leience. Uke its predecessor, the League of 
Nations, the mam purt)Ose of the United Nations, 
is of course, the preservation and promotion of 
international peace anpd security, though it has 
a number of other very important and worthy 
Junctions. It operates through a number of 
councils knd agencies. I ran mention only a 
few of these here: 


<1) The Secretariat: t'onsisU of the Secretary 
General and a skilled staff of officers. The 6rst 
Secretary General was Trygve lie of Norway 
(1946*5^). He was followed by Dag Hamarsk- 
juld of Sweden ()9$3«6]K V. lhani of Burma 
succeed led Hamarskjold. The Sei'rrUry General 
is appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommend at ion of the Security Council. He is 
the chief adminlKlrsli^e officer of the whole orga- 
niaallon and acts in that <*apaci1y in all meetings 
of the General Assembly, the Seturily Council, 
the EnmomM' and Social Council and the Trustee¬ 
ship Council. He has to make an annual report 
to the General Assembly, lie has to bring to 
the allentioji of the Security CouikiI. any mailer 
which in his opinion may threatm inlemalional 
peace and security. He mu«t refrain from seek¬ 
ing or receiving Instructions from any other 
government or o^anbation. 

1 2) General Assemhiy—Each mernUT of the 
United Nations Is a member of the General 
Assembly. Ii tji»cusses questions relating to the 
iusintenance of inter national peace and security, 
brought before si by any member, or by the 
Security Cvmncil and alnv^ under certain circurus> 
lances by any slate which is not a member. These 
questions are usual I v rf*fcrretl to llie Security 
Council, afler oi l)efore di^^ussiun In the 
Asseinblv. ll ma\ call to the attention of the 
Security Council to situations which are likely 
to endaTiger inlemalional peace or oecurily. It 
rr(i»mmetid> means for the promotion of inter* 
tiational co-operation in political, economic, 
social, cultural, health and human rights fields. 
1 1 also recommends measures for peaceful ad¬ 
justment of intfitiational disputes, regardless of 
origin. It does most of its work through 
(‘oinmillecs, main and ad hoc : 

(a) First Committee—Political and Security 
including regulation of armaments. 

(b) Second Commiltee-^Economic and 
Financiaf. 

fc) Third Committee—Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural. 
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(d) Fourth Committee—Tmloothip tocludiDg 
•ft]f'governing; territoriee. 

(e) Fifth Committee—Adgiinifttratifu end 
Budgetary. 

(f) Sixth Committee—l^ei. 

Three committees* decieione are brought to 
the pleiMiry seuioni of the Geuera) Ajoembly 
where the final action ta taken. 

(3) Security Council—Originally the Security 
Council consisted ol eleven nembora, five of whom 
are permanent members. They are Cluna« Francef 
United Kingdom, Soviet Union and the United 
States. These are the principal victorious powers 
in the World War W. Ihe number of non-per¬ 
manent meroberi now has been raised to ten. 
So that the total number of members in the 
Security Council is fifteen now. Tbe eon-permanent 
members are elected by tbe Cenerai Assembly 
fur two years. Geographical distribution and 
political affiliations are usually itktti into con¬ 
sideration in sftlecting non-permanent members. 
Of course, power-politics plays a deciding role. 
In the last session both the Soviet Union and the 
United .States voted in favor of India and hence 


(4) Tbe Economic and Social Council—Its 
main functions are to make and initiate atudks 
and reports with respect to international econo¬ 
mic, social, cultural, educational, health, human 
rights and rdated matters and make recommenda** 
tions to the General Assembly and to the special¬ 
ised agencies concerned. The Council has eighteen 
members serving three year terms. Hie functional 
commissions are : ia) Transport and communi- 
tationa, (b) Statistical, (e) Population, (d) social 
(e) Human Rights, (f) ^alus of Women, 

(g) Narcotic drugs, (h) Inirrnational Commo¬ 
dity Trade. 

For some years a numl>ftr of conferences 
were held in Geneva under the auspices of the 
Economic Council to reduce international trade 
barriers particularly trade imbalances between the 
developed and under-developed countries. Unfor¬ 
tunately very little progress has been made, due to 
the infieubility of some r»f the most developed 
countries. They are unwilling to surrender any of 
their most advantageous positions and privileges. 
Hie following figures will show the trade imbalances 
between India and some of the must developed 
countries : 


lQdia*B 

imports from U.K— 

f$ 

exports to ,. — 

ft 

imjK^rts from U.S.A 

vs 

exports to „ 


imports from W. Cennany 


exports to „ 

M 

imports from U.S.S.R 

n 

exports to „ 


India has now a non-permanent seal in the Secuhity 
Conurily for 1967 and 1968. Affirmative 
majority votes including the concurring votes of 
all the permanent members are required for a 
decision. Hie Security Council has the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of intemalicmal 
peace and security. Hence it is expected to ftuc- 
tioft almost continuously. From the begiiinxng the 
Security Council hss been the hot-bed of pow e r 
politics, so that in most instances, partkularly 
when the big powers are involved, its functions 
have been ineffective. In informed circles it la 
recogBiaed that the Security Council can not be 
effective until some of the provisions an amend¬ 
ed to meet the realities of the present day world 
condition. 


19S6-57 


1964^5 

448 milJioD 

$ 342 milUoo 

3a3 

•9 

351 „ 

221 

n 

918 „ 

191 

II 

309 „ 

190 

91 

228 „ 

31.6 

n 

37.2 „ 

35.6 

u 

164.2 „ 

32.8 

n 

164.1 „ 


Eacdi year from 1956 to 1965 the trade balance is 
against India. In the case of U.S.A. the aver¬ 
age balance is about half a billion dollars in 
favor of U.S.A. per year, If this type of situa¬ 
tion continues, tbe increasing impoverishment of 
the nnder-devetoped countries like India would 
become inevitable. The Economic Council even 
if only to justify its existence must seek a remedy. 

(S) Tbe Trusteeship Council—Members of 
tbe United Nations who assume responsibilities for 
the administration of territories whose peoples 
have not yet attained full measure ol self-govern¬ 
ment, are required to observe the principle that 
tbe btereats of the inhabitanta of theae terri- 
torba are paramount. Hiey are to accept as i 
trust, tbe (^ligation to promote be well-boiiig oi 
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itie inlubilanU of hese terriiorie*, ^wcul 

Allen I ton lo their polittceh economic eociil And 
educationel advancement. They must also lake 
into account the political aspirations of the peo* 
pks and asaiet then in the development of free 
j^olitical inslitulions, with the main object of 
early attainment of i»elf*^ovi*niment. Tniat lerri* 
Inries may be clastiilied as : (a) Territories which 
were held under a mandate from the league of 
Nations, tb) territories taken from the defeated 
nations at the World War 11, (c) territories placed 
voluntarily under i'ollective trusteeship. Each 
i.dminislralive aulhorily has to transmit 
to the Secretary General statistical and other in* 
formation of a terhni<!al nature, relatin|i lo poli¬ 
tical, economic, social and educational progress 
of the terrilor). In spite of the fine rules and 
regiilaliuns the Irustet'ship has not worked very 
smoothly. 'Fhe Hyukyu Islands, of which Oki¬ 
nawa Is the principal island, bebmfced to Japan 
before World War II. At the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference when the question of disposition of those 
islands was brought up, Soviet Union had pro- 
p<»sed that they should be aJminislered under cob 
Iniive trusteeship. Mr. John Foster Dulles of the 
United Slates, strongly protesleil, sapng that 
the United States needed those islands for Its 
security and irrespective of any irusteesliip the 
United States would build its defensive military 
l»ase9 there. The United Slates is in occupation 
of these islunds ever sho'e and no attempt has 
hern made either to return these islands to Japan 
or give the inhabitants their independeru'e. Here 
is A case of Snrght is right*. 

Again take the case of South West Africa. 
Il was a German colony before the World War 1. 
After the defeat of Ormany at that war, South 
Africa received fmm the league of Nations, man¬ 
date over Souih West Africa as the administra¬ 
tive authority. The League of Nations is no more 
but South Africa treated South-West Africa as 
its colony. When the Untied Nations was form¬ 
ed after World War II several attempts were 
made by the African nations lo have South 
Africa's mandatory authority over South West 
Africa transferred to the trusteeship onder the 
United Nations. so that Africa would be 
sponsible to the United Nations. All 
such attempts have failed. Finally Ethiopia 
and Liberia on behalf of the other African 
countries, approached the International Cooit 
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of Justice about six years ago. Hie Court after 
long procrastination gave a queer and apparent¬ 
ly irresponsible decision by 8 to 7 majority tbat 
Ethiopia and Liberia are not competent to bring 
the case to the court, because they “lacked sufi- 
cieni legal iuierest in the subject of their com¬ 
plaint.*' 

For some unexplained reason Justice 
Zafrulla Khan of Pakistan did not vole. Hie 
vote was lied 7-7. Sir Percy Spender of 
Australia, the President Judge, delivered his 
additional ratting vote, making the verdict 8-7 
against the complainant. The verdict was a 
great disappoinlmenl lo those who had been 
looking for a favourable decision II would be 
interesting lo note how the votes were cast. In 
favor of .^ullt Africa were Sir Fitsmaurice of 
L'.K. Sir Percy Spender of Australia, Jean 
Spirapoukis of Greece, Rohdan Wirriarskt of 
Poland I belongs to the 'old guard' and voted 
bgainsl tlie expressed wishes of the Polish Govern¬ 
ment), Andre Gros of France, GacUno Morelli of 
Italy and Jacques Van Wyjlc of South Africa. 
In favour of the complainants were Philip C. 
Jessup of the United Stales (a former professor 
of International l.^w at Columbia University), 
V. K. Wellington Ron. of Notionalist China, 
Vladimir M. Korebk) of the Sovim Union, Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico, Kolaro Tanaka of Japan. 
Jsaar Forster of Senegal apid Sir Mbanefo 

of Nigeria. Justices Van Wyjg and Mhanefo 
were ad hoc judges design alts I by opposing 
parlies. Justice Jessup made a long argument 
and called the verdict the result of 'a procedure 
of utter futility*. Pul the matter was finally 
brought to llic tW4 nly>firsl session of the General 
Arsrmhty hy the Afrifan and Asian nations 
fJndia wa< a party t. After a prolonged debate 
th«* (^iipral Assembly almost unanimouslv—only 
South Africa and Portugal dissented and U.K 
kbslaiiu-d—adopted a resolution that the mandate 
• \er Snilh West Africa be transferred to the 
TruMerNhip t!ouncil of the United Nations and 
a Committee he appointed lo find ways and means 
of impleoienling the resolution. 

Besides these Councils there are a number 
of commissions and specitlised agencies. 

Taken u a whole the various organs of tha 
Itiiited Nations have done and are doing exce¬ 
llent work and certainly deserve full support 
from all the nationa. But it abould be mentioned 
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tJ]i( though fair}) suiccmful in all tbeaa fielda, 
Ihe United Nations has sadly failed in its main 
task namely maintenance of intemationa) peace 
and secnrity for which it was primarily created. 
What is the reason for this failure ? Perhaps 
the example of the League of Nations may give 
us the clue. The League was bom at the wake 
of World War 1, inspired by President Woodrow 
Wilson. Ill purpose was as lofty and noble as 
that of the present United Nations. The League 
failed to accomplish its purpose and could not 
burvive. The reasons are obvious. In tbe first 
place the dominaling powers—Great Britain, 
France and Italy were not particularly interested 
in tite maintenance of inlemalional peace but 
they used the l.*eague to safeguard the advantages 
and gains—territorial, political and economic^ 
they had acquired as victorious powers. Secondly 
the same powers manipuiattd the league to serve 
their national and imperial interests. They let 
Italy under Mussolini mow down tlie Dblopians 
Lnd conquer their land, without raising a finger. 
Ihe fact is, the League of Nations died ihe vet) 
day when it adopted the motion presented by 
Sir John Simon of Great Britain to recognize the 
sovereignty of Italy over Ethiopia and Emperor 
Haile Selassie walked ntit of the Ijcague of Nations, 
a defeated man. 

It does not need a great deal of imaginalion 
to see the similarity. From the very bs^;ixmin}; 
Ihe 1)ig powers’ had been ploying power politics 
with the United Nations. They used all kindii 
of political chicaner) and ralUtary p«>wer to 
safeguard the advantages they had acquired a« 
a result of their victory m World War 11. They 
hnve used the United Nations as an instrument 
of their imperialist policies thereby making it help¬ 
less as an organ for maintaining peace. We 
Ikavc the sad speclocle before our eyee, where a 
super-power like tlie United States is mowing 
down a «gnall nation like Vietnam and the United 
Nations, in spite of the noble and strenuous efforts 
of Secretary General U. Tliani stands helpless. 
Thai is why many thoughtful persons are coo* 
cemed about the future of the United Nations. 
This unhappy situation is the mam reason why 
U. Tliant had been very reluctant to accept another 
term of the high oSce of the Secretary General. 
The United Nations would have been confronted 
with a crisis if finally he had not accepted tbe uo* 
aninova ofi« (ene abstentUm) both from tbe 


General Aaeembly and the Security Council. It 
needed a great deal of soul searching for him. It 
may not he out of place to have a brief review of 
the background of this remarkable man and the 
rircurnstances which compelled him at first to dec¬ 
line to accept ihe high honor and then finally to 
accept. 

r . Thvit 

U. Ibant was bom on January 22, 1909 in 
Pantanaw near Rangoon, Burma. He graduated 
from the National High School there and then 
from the University of Rangoon. There he became 
L friend of U. Nu who was to l>ecori>e Prime 
Minister when Burma gained its independence. 
U. Thant became Head Master of his Alma Mater. 
Soon after World War II. U. Nu and General Aung 
Sati penuaded him to enter government service. 
He entered the Information Service in 1947 and 
in 1949 becauif Secretary, Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting. In )9S2 he became a 
member of the Burmese delegation to the United 
Nations and five years later its Permanent Re 
presentative. Throughout all these years U. Thant 
travelled widely, accompanying Prime Minister 
. Nu on many good-will missions, and inter¬ 
national conferences. A devout Buddhist, he 
applied personal disciplines of detachment and 
concentration to solve tbe multitude of problems 
that confronted him in his daily work. 

After the tragic death of flag Hammarskjoeld 
in September of )%I, U. Tbant became the Sec¬ 
retary General of the United Nations. Even under 
very unusually difficult circumstances he worked 
hard and resolutely to maintain peace in a war- 
wearv and harassed world. His was almost a 
super-human task. No amount of pressure from 
the power blocks could dissuade him from hb 
path of duty as he conceived it. As a result he 
earned great respect and admiration. Hirough- 
out his career in the United Nations, U. Thaut 
has shown a r^arkable degree of impartiality In 
dealing with problems that arose constantly. He 
criticised the Soviet Union for its actiona in 
Hungary, as well as the U.K. France and Israel 
f<ir their attack on Suez Canel, he rebuked France 
over Algeria and castigated the United States 
for its military intervention in Cuba^ Congo, 
Dominican Republic and Vietnam. 

U. Thaot’a tenn was to ei^re in Novenbor 
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of 1966. He felt to much disturbed aod {rostrat¬ 
ed at not being able to stop the war in Vietnam 
that he publicly announced that he would not be 
g candidate for re-election. On September 1» 
1966 in announcing his intention to retire as 
Secretary General, he said ; ^^Members of ih\% 
organization are surely aware of my abiding 
concern for peace. During the past few years 
that I have tiern in oflice. hopes and prospects 
have risen and fallen many limes. wuild 

situation appears In me to be extremely seriuat. 
The state of ufTairh in Soulhea<t Asia is a source 
of grave coiuvrn and is bound to be a source of 
iven greater anxiety, not only ti> the parties 
ifireclty involved and to the major powers but 
also to other members of thv organization. It 
IS of the deepest concern to me personally. The 
iTucity of this war, and the suffering it has 
caused the people of Vietnam are a constant 
Vrproat'b to the conscience of humanity. Today 
il se<'ma to me, as it has seemed for many montlu, 
that pressure of events is rrmorselessly leading 
Novards a major war, while the efforts to rex'eree 
I hat trend are lagging disastrously behind. The 
tragic error is being rept'uted of relying on force 
nnd military means in a deceptive pursuit of 
peace. I arn convincinl that peace in Southeast 
^ ^sia can be obtained only through respect for 
principles agreed upon at Geneva in )9Si 
aud indeed for those contained in the Charter 
cf the United Nations.** Chapter VI, article 33 
of U.N Charter says, **The parties to any dispute 
the (Continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the mainlenunoe of intematioAtl |»eace and 
'ei'urity, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
iKgotiation, erutuiry, inedialion, conciliation, 
uibjtration, judicial settlement, resort o r^onal 
agencies or arrangements or other peaceful means 
of their own choice”. This, the United States 
: failed to do. 

The New York Times, in its editorial of 
^ptember 2, 1966 remark^, *'The decision of 
(i. Thant not to present himself for another 
term as Secretary General of the United Nations, 
•cornea as a deep disappointment, even thongh it 
Had been long predicted Mr. Thant is the best 
i>>an for the post. Every effort must be made to 
induce bin to change his mind. The Vletnameae 
^ar, with its threat of eruption inlo a vastly 
^Arger conflict; the increaaing Imbalance in 
Wealth between the rich and the poor nations 


and the failure of the United Nasons to achieve 
universality of membersbi|>—that is, the continued 
(xrlusion of mainland China—are the major 
intemaUonuJ rro!>onB he gives for not seeking 
another five-year term.** Of course, the United 
Si atp« is mainly rcs|>onsible for keeping mainland 
fhina uui of the U.N. Referring to almost 
>yvtematic r oiilradieiions in the public pron ounce- 
nients of ihe adiui lustration and its deeds, the 
New Y(«Tk limes commented, **lhi8 is creating 
a lark uf ruxlibility almut the adminlstratlon*s 
policies**. U. Tliaht was also constrained to 
*ay, **in time of war. truth is tlie first casualty’*. 
Ths*e charges are vrrinus, spo'ially as they are 
directed again»>t a nation which hoasU as the 
leader of the so called free world. The late 
Secretary of Slate John Foster Dulles had the 
grandiose iriea that no part of the world could 
1 h‘ left In a vacuum, meaning thereby without 
Anglo-American <»verlord*hip. He ridiculed the 
Mm of non-alignment, ehararteriiing it as an 
imm^tral eonce]»lion. 

On July 23, VMA Pr«tsident de Gaulle of 
FrHi»ce calhHl for a Geneva-type conference. 
Two days later Premier Kosygin of U.S.S.R 
also ^uggeMcfl that a Gcn<n'a-t>pc conference be 
convened again. A da) later the National Libe¬ 
ration Front 'NLF) m Soulh Vietnam, stated 
ih.U it wa« nut opposed to convening of an 
iniernational conference in order to facilitate the 
sonrrh for a Kolulion. But Preddent Johnson 
r»*s|ionded by saying *‘we do not believe in con* 
ferrnec to ratify terror, so our poliry is un¬ 
changed. ” 

As ilie Muml*er cd U.S military "advisers” 
L*n*w fnoM iwcntv ihiOisand in 1963 to over the 
hundnM tbomami by 1965 (the pret*ert number 
is 415,0001, and Iminbing of North Vietnam was 
•taited. a large number nf people in the United 
Stales became greatly cuncemed. Tliey started 
to put considerable pressure on the Goveminent 
to bring the war to an end through negotiation. 
Thousands of meetings and *teacb-ins* and 
demonstrations weie held in college campuses 
and elsewhere, where professors and sdiolars 
voiced their strong disagreement with the John¬ 
son war policy in Vietnam. Hundreds of 
thousands of students throughout the country 
joined the protest movement. A number of 
Peai^e organizations slarlod Intensive campaign 
against war. They organized vigils, marches, 
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demonatralioiis, picktU, public diacu&alona tnd 
TDU8 rallies. Many promineDt diurch orgioisa- 
lions and clergymen also joined the movement 
actively, and many of the churches orgauiaed 
three days fasting and prayer to end the war in 
Vietnam. 

When it became evident that a la^e section 
of the people was greatly disturbed, President 
J(^son in a speech at Johns Hopkins Lniveraity 
in Baltimore on March 25, 19^, said, ^As i 
have said in every pari of the Union, I am ready 
to go anywhere, at any time and meet with anv 
one whenever there is promise of progress to¬ 
ward an honorable peace*’. (New York 'Hme*, 
March 26, 19C>o). Yet a news item on February 
2<j, 1903, slated *'lhe communist Goventment of 
North Vietnam h$n notified Secretary General 
U. Thant ihol it is rn:e|>tivc to hU suggestion 
for infonoul negotratlun on the Vietnam situation.** 
New York Times of February 25, 196$ reported 
that **on February 24, 196$ Mr. U. Thant die- 
dosed at a news conference that he had made 
concrete proposals and suggttsUons to the United 
States and to other powers involved in the 
Vietnam war.** The next day the While House 
ivsued a statement which when considered in 
connection with the aforesaid statement, is rather 
confusing : *'ibe President has not auiboriaed any 
one to participate in negotiations. He has no 
meaningful proposals before him.** Again on 
NovemfcM'r 16, 1905 the New York Times said: 
“November 15, 19f>5: The Stale Department 

confirmed today a report lhat a year ago the 
United States rejected on offer by North Vielnam 
to have the rep resen i at) ves of the two nations 
meet In Rangoon, Burma, to discuss terras for 
ending hostilities in Vietnam.** But a State 
Department Press Ofliccr sold ; *'We saw nothing 
to indicale tiul Hanoi was prepared (or peace 
talks and the SiKrrelary of Stale says that he 
would recognise it when it came. His antenna 
is sensitive.” (New York luses, Noveraber lb, 
1965). However sensitive Mr. Rusk's antenna 
might he, the admuiistralion’e pronouncements 
and actions with regards to the war in Vietnam 
are so full of contradictions that the people are 
doubting ill sinccril). New York Hmes remarked 
editorially on November 7, 1966: “The informa¬ 
tion that comes out of the White Souse, the 

Slate Department and ihe Pentagon about 

Vietnam docs not clarify the picture. The con* 


f)i^ gets more confusing as time passes. This 
is, not the normal and inescapable fog of war. 
It is an obfuscation that comes from what u 
said one day and said differently another day. 
Either the policies are unclear and indecisive oi 
they are hidden while the people are told things 
that will satisfy ihm whatever thdr feelings may 
be about ViHnam. 'fhere is no way for the 
man in ihr stm*t to know just what to believe 
or how to interpret what is said, or whether 
what he bears and r<'ads wilt be valid a raorith 
from today. When it comes Ui the war in 
Vielnam the most disturbing escalation is the 
credibility gap.” 

Secretary General U. Thant In his lail 
attempt to stop the war proposed to all sides: 
(1) The cessation of bombing North Vielnani, 
1 2) the scaling down of all military activities 
in South Vietnam, leading to nn effective 
I'tase'fire, (3) the willingness on all sides to 
enter into discussions with all those who are 
actually doing the fighting, including the. 
National Liberation Front, (4) acceptance uf 
the Geneva Accord as the basis of withdrawal of 
foreign troops, following the negotiation and 
the <|uestfon of union—time and conditions-^o 
be detdded by the people of N<»rth and South 
Viftoam^heir independenre and neutrality to 
he guaranteed by the big powers. 

North Vielnam and National l.iberalion 
Front indicated that they will be willing to 
Dccepl these conditions for negotiation provided 
the Unite<l Stales is genuinely interested in rea¬ 
sonable peai« settlement. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg on behalf of the United Stales Govern* 
replied lhat U.5.A. would be willing to stop 
bombing North Vietnam if Hanoi reciprocates. 
Mr. Goldberg did not say if he meant that Hanoi 
should slop bombing Washington. New York 
Times in re|»ly to Mr. Goldberg, remarked edi¬ 
torially on December 30, 1966: “Because of 
the past sUlements and actions with regard to 
Vietnam, the Johnson administration must fight 
« crisb in confidence. Professions of a deeire for 
peace n^otiations have been accompanied by a 
steady escalation of the war. Even now, there B 
nothing in Ambassador Goldberg's letter indi¬ 
cating any new action to be taken by the United 
States.** V « 

The general conclusion that can be drawn 
from these coufliding statements and actions of 
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ihe United Sietcs Govfmmeni U that it is not 
willing to slop the war until it has won a com* 
pirte military victory both id North and South 
Vietnam. Ihis will of course mean the continua* 
tiun of a U.S. puppet governint'nt in Vietnam 
ttnd eeahiishment of U.S. military bases in and 
fronomic and poliUtto] control of the country. 
This, the vast majority uf the Vietnamese people 
urt not willing lo accept. Tliey have been fi^^t- 
irig for their mdeikendence am) freedom for ovri 
twenty yeutK. During World War II thv French 
letreatcd from Jnd<N(i}iiiia uiiH the Japane^v 
Mrcupinl all the countni*s in that region, iru'lud* 
ing Viclmnn. After Japan's defrat VietoAru, l4io» 
und (jaiahcKllu dci'lan'd I heir indeiwndciure. But 
rrani'CN suhstantially assisted by the United Stales, 
U'pt un fighting ihc Vietminh, M hy No Chi 
Minh, now the I'rcsidenl of North Vietnam and 
Vrol. Nguyen Nau Tho, Chief oi National l.ilto* 
tulion Front and uUo General Nguyen Ciap, Chief 
of NId*army. The Fivneh were finally defeated 
111 Uienbienphu injoly of I9r>4. The |MMi e con* 
Iriencc met at Cem-va. An agroerment wa.** 
reacdi^ d hetwern the French and the No (Ihi Minh 
lorces. The couriir) wa> divide«l tem|Mirarily at 
the 17th parallel, called '*a provisional military 
iiemarcHtion linn**, Ho <!hi Minh otablishcd his 
rovernmenl in the north an<l the Frenrh estaUUbed 
iheir in the aoiuh, with Bao ilat os llie titulai head. 
\ demilitari/ed aoiie to a width of about hihi* 
meters w'os established to act as a hulTcr tooc. 
But the Frcm h were very anxious to withdraw from 
Vietnam Altogether, they uskctl the British lo 
lake their place, but ihc British ndused. And 
when the French actually withdrew. Bao Dai was 
displaced by Ngo IKnh i)kni, who was trained 
in U.S.A. Hr be<ame (he Bresidcnl, and a die* 
tator, assisted by American “Advisers’’. 

The Geneva Agreement ha.v 47 Articles and 
w*aa signed on July 20, 19St by Ta'Quojig 6au« 
Defence Minister of Democralic llepubUc of Viet¬ 
nam (Noilb Vietnam) and Brigadier-General 
Delteil, Commander-in-chief of the French forces 
in Indo-China. Articles 17, 18, and 19 provide 
that no foreign Irocpa, no war materials, arms, 
ammuoitions, combat aircraft, naval craft etc., 
from outside, no new military bases nor any mill- 
tsry alliance will be pennitled in either sone. l*he 
hnal Declaration was signed the ne^l day by the 
fapresenUtives of Cambodia, Democratic Kepub- 
lie of Vietnam (North Vietnam), the State of 


Vietnam (South Vleenam), Laos, France, the 
Peoples* Republic of China and U-S.S.R as well 
as United Kingdom. Welter Bedell Smith, Under 
Secretary of Slate of U.S. was present but did 
i.ot sign the Agreement. He issued a separate 
statement in which he pledged to honor the Agree¬ 
ment, saying: “The U.S will refrain from the 
threat or use of force lo dinturb the agreements 
ilk Ac^iordani**- with Article 2 i4) of the Charter 

of tlie Unilrd Vaiioiis.In the case of nations 

now divided against tlteir will, wr shall continue 
to seek lo achieve unity through free elections, 
ru{irrvi!>ed hy the Unilcil Nations lo insure that 
they are conducted fairly).** The hnal Declaration 
of Ih-cember 21, PlSI, Article 7 provides for 
fm* rivpiession of national will by general elec* 
llon> to U- held in July, I9S6, under the super- 
\ iHum of the International Coiilrol Commission.’* 
Artic.b* .14 of the iSgreimml up an Inter¬ 
national t/jntrol Crmimidsuoi fur the c'onlrol and 
su|M'rviriotk owr I he application of Ihe provisions 
of (hr Agrcrnient. Ihe Cummisieion is composed 
of Bepresen'utives of (^ansHo, India and Poland 
lo be presided over by Ihc Kepicsenlatlve of 
India. ' • \ 

'IV IVm regime prM\.d to U* a dictatorship 
and tcio opprrs».ive. ks a B<»man (.acholic he 
•Cl mrd lo have a jspirial grudge against the Buddli* 
Klh. Nr iriril in ru-ry jHiJ-sibli* way to rcMrict 
I heir atikvittes. A- a i^ult the Buildhists were 
greatly agitated. Suiue of the monke Munmitled 
sell'imnirdation in protest. Ihc National Libera- 
lion Fionl which had fought against the French 
coloDial rule, clfmandnl tbe end of the repressive 
ifH'ASuro and avkrtl Diem to biauguratu land 
ri*furiik> and hoM general rU'i4ioni> an provided 
by G4*m-va Agrrenu^nt. But Diriu did not pay 
auy litrd to any of these demands. In fact he 
tngelher with liiv brother Nhu who was the head 
of the police force, stalled more repressive 
ntrasures. It may be mentioned hero that these 
jKdice forces were trained by agentc^ of CiA 
(Central Intelligence Agency) of the United 
States. *rhey went lu South Vietnam in guise 
of educators from Michigan Stale University. A 
man named Prof. Fishel of the faculty of this 
university acted as the orgaiuser. It has been 
recently revealed that the CIA like an octopus 
has i^read its tentacles not only in universities 
and student organixalions, labor unions and 
many charitable founds lions in the United States 
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bill also in other countrie* epedaUy io Aaitt 
Africa and Latin America. A Dumber of inno¬ 
cent Aoundnig foimdatione act as CIA conduite. 
They finance the various projects of theae oni- 
versities, colleges and Btu<^nt bodies iron the 
funds they receive from CIA. Hiese institutions 
ure expected to do espionage or subversion or 
render any other service desired by CIA. Two 
such bodies have been reported to be operating 
in India: (1) International Yuuih Center of 
New Delhi, 12) National Sludnnl Press Council 
of India. They are financed by Foundation for 
Youth and Students Affairs of 1 East 544h 
Street, New York City which serves as conduit 
for CIA. (New York TimeB. Febriury 19, 1967). 
Another organisation is mentioned : 'Friends of 
India Commitlee Trust. It is fijianred by Caihrr* 
y^ood Foundation—alw> a CIA conduit. It is 
not clear if this TruH operates in India or out¬ 
side. 

The dei i'*ion of the Divm regime not lo hold 
an election, evidently had the approval and 
support of L.S. government. President Eisen¬ 
hower a<'kiiowlcdgnl it when he wrote ibat 
every knowlrdgeahfe person he had talked with 
had informed him that if an election were held 
at that time the communists would certainly 
have won. The National Liberation Front under 
the )eader*-hip of Prof. Nguyen Huu Tho organia- 
ed the di^fonfenled pe^ranta who started guerrilla 
warfare against the Diem regime. At the same 
lime the United States also started lo increase 
the numbers of its military * Advisers’. But 
|iraclicalJy the whole population, including his 
own followers—the men in the army—was tired 
of Diem. Rewnd the suburbs of Saigon Diem’s 
authority had almost abased. Widely acaltered 
areas in the Mekong Delta was held by the 
National Liberation Front. They also coolrolled 
most of the countryeide. Over two-thirds of the 
villages were under their control. There they 
lestored the vill^^e councils, trained village self- 
defense forces, re-distributed land to the peasantry 
ond began to fulfil all the functions of civil 
government. Even in regiems, under control of 
Diem forces, the NLP viUag,e councils carried 
on their work under the very noses of these forcea. 
Walter Lippmann, the not^ journalist reported 
that fully 70 per cent of the people were under 
ibe control of the NLF. Diem called then 
Vietcong, to neaii Vktnajueae comnunisU. Tbe 


fact is not more than S5 per cent of the NU* 
guerrilla forces ate commumsts. They are 
ordinary peasants from villages—Buddhists, some 
Catholics etc. So the United Slates faced a 
dilemma. Mr. Dulles, then tbe Secretary of 
State and the principal architect of the U.S 
foreign policy since World War 11, was deter¬ 
mined that tbe U.S must control South Vietnam, 
as it does South Korea. 

Though Diem proved to be bad adminiBtralor 
and very unpopular among the masses, he managed 
lu get together a group of supporters from tbe 
land-lord and wealthy classes, many of them 
Homan r^alholics. The Uniied States tried to 
boost him up in e\‘cry possible way. U provid¬ 
ed him with all the money he iiceiled, plenty of 
military 'Advisers’, CIA agenls, all kinds of 
weapons and humbers, napalm-bombs and many 
unheard of instruments of war. Uut opposition 
was so inlenbt*, tliot nine oi his fifteen ministers 
resigned and the army threatened a coup d’ etat. 
But V.S rallied to Diem's aid and threatened to 
stop all aid if Diem were dqK>»ed. 

To break up the village cciuiirjis and land 
reform progianta and lo bring the |>ca8antrv 
under military and police control, ihe ’.Strategic 
Hamlet’ propram was introduced. Peasants were 
lort jbly regrouped into control areas and their 
homes and vdlages were ra/ed. They were then 
forced to build crude houses under military 
direction. The new KtUements were then 
surrounded J»y barbed wire and fortifications. 
Pa.<-ae4 were rwiuired fur entrance and exit. By 
J963 the government claimed to have built about 
six thousand ’Stalegic llamlcls* with over eight 
niilliofi inmates. A Wall Street Journal reporter 
colled these hamlets concentration camps. 
Assisted by the peasants most of these hamlets 
were by this lime taken over by NLF. An army 
plot finally toppled Ngo Dinh Diem io 1963 and 
be and his brother Nhu were killed. 

The next two years brought a oumber of 
govenunenls into power, none of them lasted 
{or more than a few months or days. Dr. Pham 

Huy Quat bad the support of ibe Buddhists and 
showed some promise of succcsb. Had he been 
able to bring about land and other reforms and 
padfy the peasant guerrillas, be might have a 
chance to form ■ stable government with the 
cooperation of tbe NLF. But be was not able 
to bring abont the needed reforms. So he did 
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not last long. Finally a military junta led by 
Major General Nguyen Van Tfaieu, Air MamKail 
Nguyen Gao Ky and Brigadier General Nguyen 
Huu Co captured power and Nguyen Cao Ky 
became the President. He proved to be rutbleea 
and anti'Communijt . Hia kero ia Adolf Hitler, 
he aaid. The U.S gave him all the support be 
needed—’inen, money and weapons. By the end 
of 1966 the U.S had about four hundred and 
hfteen thousand military mep m South Vietnam 
and spends at the rate of about twenty-five 
J.jlliort dollars a year fur the Vietnamese war. 
The U.S is now in virtual control of the Ky 
government. 

In guerrilla warfare the Vletcongs do not 
fight in (he open. Iltey hide in bamleU and 
hdU in the villages. They come uut when 
signalke<l, atla<*lc ihe enemy forces at opportune 
time and go back in hiding. The American 
troops have difljcuUy in coping with the situa¬ 
tion and hence their strategy ia to l>omb system- 
alb ally hut by hut and village hy village and 
destroy all vegetation hy napalm bombs. 'Hiis 
process has bi*ei] going on for die Isat few years, 
killing men, women and children indiscriminate- 
ly. It has been eslimaled that between .^00,000 
to .StNl.OOO children have been killed or seriously 
burnt by napalm during this period. 

llie United States has been using najialm. 
s jelly-gasoline and phosphorus which bum 
every thing they touch, until the victim is reduced 
to a bubbling mans. This is against Geneva 
(Jonvenlion. It also uses sudi weapons as 'L^sy 
l.)og’—fragmentation bombs which contain several 
thousand slivers of raxur sharp steel, llie raior 
darts slice to ribbons tlie villagers upon whom 
they are ronstantly used. Another weapon is 
(ailed pellet j>oinh. It contains about 300 guava 
s\ze steel balls^he villagers call them guava»-^ 
which contain about that many steel pellets, 
-lightly bigger than a pea. When these bombs 
explode, tiie pellets are scattered over a wide 
area, either killing the victims outright or in¬ 
capacitating them for life. 

A war fought over a large area, in widely 
separated engagements, mostly in jungles, b not 
likely to produce dependable statistics, bnt repeat¬ 
ed estimates by informed foreign observers agree 
that fully fiyt times as many non-combatants 
sre killed or wounded u are combatants. Day 
by day the United SUtes b iranafonning South 


Vietnam into a vast abattoir for human brings, 
primarily riiitdren, women and elderly men. 
Civilian casualties are no longer an unfortunate 
circumstance of war, but an object of war. Rev. 
A. J. Muste the great pacifist leader of the 
United States, who died suddenly on February 
l\ last and who bad been to both North and 
South Vietnam twice during the last year, said 
that villages, schools, hospitals with big Red 
Cross sign on the top, temples and market places 
have beeu bombed indiscriminately. They can 
not poesibly be military targets. Ihey evidently 
have been bombed to create a terror and panic 
among the civilian p<»pulation. Kev. Dr. Greely, 
President of the Unilarian-Univenialisl Assoria- 
lion. Dr. Dahikerg. President of National Cnun- 
rtl oi Churches, Rabbi Feinberg, Pastor 
Niemoellcr—all had been to Vieiuam within the 
lost few months and they all agreed with Rev. 
Muste. 

Last Jajiuary, over two thousand prominent 
clergymco lielonging to various denominations 
from many parts of ihe country, marched on 
Washing too to protest against American military 
iiitcrvenlion in Vietnam, asking immediate end to 
bombing North Vietnam and negotiation with 
all |>anies concerned. Ihey it*hued a manifesto 
which was published in the Congressional Record 
of February 1, 19(i7 (A 405-7). It said in 
part: '*A time comes when silence is betrayal. 
We add our voire to th(»se who protmt a war in 
which civilian casualties are much greater than 
military, in which the widespread use of napalm 
is killing and nmiming innocent women, child¬ 
ren and the aged ; in which our troops are 
^yslemattcall) destroying the crops and produc¬ 
tive capacih of a country they profess to liberate. 

. ...Our anguish is deepened by the discrepancy 
between what we are told by our government and 
what wc discover is actually taking place. We are 
lohl that the other side gives no Indication of 
desire to n^otiale and we discover that such 
o^otiatjons have been given very favourable 
consideration hut that w> have Teftponrled either 
with rebuff or fiiilary escalation.’* 

On January 10, 1967 U . Hiant in hit Press 
interview said, ”i do not subscribe to the view 
that the NLF is a stooge of Hanoi....I think 
I know tbe mood of the leaders in Vietnam. I 
know they are very independent and obsessed 
with the principle of non-alignment. These two 
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pru)cjp]e»—are ihe domiotiU factors of the 
Geneva Agreements. I do not see how it could 
poee a threat to the security of the West.** 
Harrison E. Salisbury, Associate Managing 
Editor of A^eu^ York Times, also corroborated 
this view. As he was leaving North Vietnam 
from his recent visit to that country, he felt 
convinced that Hanoi would never be a stooge 
of Moscow or Peking or Washington and it 
would do its utmost to preserve its independence. 

In a recent mass meeting at the Madison 
Square Garden, Mr. Gunnar Myrtlal, the noted 
Swedish social-economist told the audience of 
about twenty thi»usarid that be wanted to remind 
them ^^ot with anger hut with anxiety and 
sorrow that the American Government it in* 
creasing)) entering into a political and moral 
ianlation. And that in this war in Vietnam, there 
is not a single government in Western Europe 
who would dare to M*rul a squad of soldiers there 
as a s>'mholic gesture of sympaihy with the 
United States' policy.** Prof. Eric Fnimm an 
outstanding Psycho*analysl, in the same meeting, 
referred to **the indifference to life and the 
brutaliaation of man which have })een increumg 
year by year aince Ihe First World War... .The 
war in Vietnam seems like the ultimate step io 
deeensitising ourselves to destructiveness and to 
our indifference to life. Here we arc killing, 
burning and mutilating many more riviliaiu^ 
men, women end children—than enemy soldiers. 
We bomb a ver) small country every day, with 
the explicit intention that if Ihe people have 
suffered enough they will give in. If this trend 
goes on still further, the Iasi remnant of conscience 
will have been removed from the souls of men 
and universal dehumanization will take place.** 

A few Senators and Congressmen have taken 
stand against conlinualion of ibis war, such as 
Senators Morse, Cnienning, Fulbright and 
Kennedy but the administration still has the 
support of the majority in both houses of 
Congress. Hence it seems to be adamant and 

is willing to take any risk to accomplish its 

purpose. On February 20, 1967 Prof. Henry 
Steele Commager o! Amherst College and Dean 
of American Historians, in a alatement before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, said : 
**By its Vietnam policies, the United States la 
riekjpg die lo« of world opinion, the possibility 
of anoMf war and destruction of United 


Nations... .It is my feeling that we do not have 
the resources, material, intellectual or moral to 
be at once an American power, a European 
power and an Asian {tower.** 

Senator Fulbright, the Chairman of the 
Senate Fon^ign Rrlalions Committee, has remind* 
ed the country again and agalTi that the forrign 
l)olicy of the nation, since ihc Second World War 
has been guided by an “Arrogance of Power’*. 
Hiis he pointed out can have only disastrous 
result. He said : “Great nations in the past havit 
set out upon Kuch mutsions and they havr 
wrought havoc, bringing misery to their intend* 
cd b^hriaries and destruction upon themselves. 
America is showing signs of that fatal presump* 
lion, that over extension of pijwer which brought 
ruin to ancient Athens, to Napoleonic Fraricr 
attd to Naai Germany. If the present war goe« 
on and expands and America becomes a seeker 
after unlimited power and empire, then Vistnam 
will have had a mighty and tragic fall out hi* 
deetl.** (Before American Newspajier Publisherr* 
.AffvM iation, April 2A, 1900). 

Hiere is a growing concern among th** 
scholars and thoughtful jiersons including a large 
HTtor of student body that the U.S foreign 
1 ffiirs as well as some doniestio affairs are more 
and more controlled by a Militsry-CIA—]ndu«* 
trial comj»lcx aide<l b) certain ultra righl-wing 
political forces, and that they are veering iht* 
country to a form of neo-colonialisin which i* 
as vicious and niore cfTeclivr than the old colo 
iital empires of the 17rh, 18th and 19ih centuries. 
They are In the prtx'ess of bringing the under* 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America under the economic and political control 
•>\ the UniSed Slates, if poaaible through economic 
and military aid. if not, then through direfi 
military action. They usually select a person or 
a group in a particular country and maneuver 
tu pul him or them in positions of power. The 
CIA is quite efficient in rids type of work. Then 
through this person or the group, they control 

that country. Tltis ^complex* uses ’containment 

of communism* as a amoke-aerten to justify their 
action ; just as the British Empire used Vhite 
man’s burden* or ’yellow peril* to justify theirs. 
This Bffloke-screen asems to lull the people 
home and abroad. 

India today Is in a vulnerable position. Day 
by day it Is becoming mote and more dependeni 
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on the United Sutes economiciiiy and politically. 
Iti freedom a» a nation is in peril. lu poverty 
and hunger have become chronic. Its prestige 
in Asia is fast fading out and its voice in world 
iffairs is becoming faint. All this sounds very 
{Mssimestic. But all well-wishem of India must 
hope that there will come soon in the foredront, 
forces which are willing and able to stem this 
tide, and bring home dignity and self*reliance. 

The war in Vietnam Is hanging heav), like 
Ihe sword of Damocles, in the minds of the 
(people everywhere. They are pinning thdr hope 
on U. Thanl and the Lniled Nations. Will he 
lie able to persuade the powers to an'epl his very 

tnoilerale terms ? If not. and if the war continues 

% 

much longer, would U. Ihanl feel more frustrat¬ 
ed than he did last autumn and der^ide to resign 
before ihe next General Ae»erQhly meets ? In that 
case would not the world organisation fare a 
uruve rrisia ? 

As we find the world situation today Ihe 
under*developed nations surely needs the protec- 


lion and guidance of the United Nations, in spite 
of all ils short•conungs. If the United Slates and 
the Soviet Union do not come to a clMcr 
rapproachment in the near future, would the Unilikl 
Slates make a deal with mainland China t 0 
divide the sphere of influence ? How would thit 
affect the rest of Asia,? The weaker nations of 
Aaia must give serious consideration to these 
poasibiUlies. Can rest of the world be safe and 
free to determine their own destiny in the face 
of such a super power with ils 'MILITARY-CIA 
^INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX' ? Is it not evident 
that the allernalive lies in slrengthening the 
hands of U. Thanl, Fulbright and Commager ? 

Finally we must wish that there might come 
etiollier Haidndranath Tagore who would again 
his friendly warning : 

**Rojha tor bhari holey 
dubbey tori khan.** 

**Your boat will surely sink 
if you load it too much.** 



EDWARD TAYLOR : THE AMERICAN METAPHYSICAL POET 


DR S. C. BHATTACHARYA 


Spurred on by EL J. C. Gn«rooD> T. R. 
Eliot, and I. A. Richards, Che reviTal of m- 
teresC in the eeveuteenth century Eogllth se- 
taphyeica) poets has been one of the domi¬ 
nant aspects of twentieth century literary 
thought. The ineiaive survey of the poets 
of the group—Doooe, Herbert, Vaughan, 
Traherne, and Crasbaw—is unhesitatingly re* 
cognized as an important work. Excellent 
studies of these posts have been made on both 
the shores of the Atlantic, and if The Me(ap~ 
hjfSiMf Rftts of Helen O. White, a professor 
of English in Atnerioa, does oot soeotiou the 
name of Edward Taylor, the great American 
zDctapbysioal poet, it may • be excusable as 
thst scholarly work wss first published in 
1980, juste year before the diecorory of 
tlie manuscript of Taylor's poetry in the 
Yale College library by Mr. Thomas H. John* 
son, who in 1939, published a volume of 
Kolected poems under the title The Pi>ef4cal 
Workt of hAlwanl Taylor, Utat is, more than 
two hundred years after Taylor's death. 
Perhaps, the only similar diseovciy of a poet's 
maouRcripts la that of Thomas Traherne by 
Bertram Dobell in m39*97. On the other 
baud, there can be no plausible ground for not 
giving at least a ])assiDg remark about Edward 
Taylor in Fire Melapht/Aienl /\>p/x which is 
a revised edition (1964) of Joan BenoeU's 
Fhur Metaphytieai /Wx (1934). Nor, can 
one undersUnd why Professor Msrtr., another 
professor of BugUsh in America, and Profe¬ 
ssor Oriersoa oared to mention only once the 


name of Edward Taylor in their welUknown 
works, The Poetry of AfedifnfNtn (1954) and 
Metaphsical Lyrics aifd Pi>etfie of the Sei'en^ 
teenth Crot/iry (1959 edition) respectively. 
Similar rad omission Is found in thr Meia^ 
physical /WN(1961) of Helen Osrdner who 
ueither montions even onco tlm name of 
Taylor in her introductioD, nor includes his 
poems though she bat taken in some other 
poems about which she says s '*] am aware 
that 1 have included in this collection ;sooe 
poems whose presence under its title may be 
changed." If she has included poems which 
may not be strictly cnllod *'in eta p|)h)s leal," 
why is it that she ban excluded Edward Taylor 
whose poems satisfy the delinition rigidly ? 
Is she unaware of Taylor's wonderful crea¬ 
tion, or she simply neglects his because he 
had left England for good ? But, in that 
case, Richard Crasbaw is also to be excluded 
because be lived and died outside England 
which is unthinkable. Moreover, the title of 
her work is Metaphysical Iheh and not 
Ertgliek Metaphysical Pbeis^ 

As a matter of fact, in ray opiniou, the 
aothologies of metaphysical poets are to bo 
recast wholly and (lie definition of metaphysi¬ 
cal poetry is to be revised in the lig^t of the 
disoovrry of Edward Taylor and >xoelleot 
research works that are going on in America 
on the subject. Professor Martz, however, 
has partly compeDaated .for bis earlier omi* 
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ssioQ by writiog the ^Foreword*' to the Pi[>nns 
of Edtt'ard Taylor edited by Dooeld E. 8Uo* 
ford (1960). In that Toreword' be aaye: 
Taylor’s place io literary history [iejaa the last 
beir of the tt*^at tradition of English inedi* 
tative poetry that arose in the latter part of 
the aizteenth ceotnry, with Robert Southwell 
aa its Brst notable example, continued on 
through the rel||poo8 poetry of doho Donne 
(and also io those of hia secular poems that 
have powerful religions element), reached a 
fnlfillment in the *Trntph* of George Her* 
bert. Blit as i^mshaw had gone abroad to 
preserve and extend hie (’atholtc allegiance, 
eo, at the end of the line, in 16H8, Edward 
Taylor sailed for New England, aod there, 
enrrounded by the mde and dangeroas life 
of tho frontier, composed bis Puritan and 
meditative poems**' Similarly, Kenneth 
Murdoch in his LtUi alttrr attd Theology in 
Colonial Ncrf fCitiffand writes : ^*No other 
poet in early New England bad Taylor's 
talent and no other followed ao closely the 
pattern of the EogUsh moCapbysica] poets of 
the Hcvooteenth centary. 

What Professor Marta calls ^meditative 
poetry" has been known since long by the 
name of "metaphysical poetry", and so, Dar* 
rel Abel llutrodnces Edward Taylor saying 
that 'Baylor's poetry is 'metaphysical' bocaoee 
it exprosaes profound, subtle, and complex 
thought io arbitrary*appearing but highly 
expressive metaphors often ingeoioasly ela¬ 
borated into anilc^es. The most usual and 
coQspioaous device of metaphysical poetiy 
is the 'coDceit'i the metaphor which startlea 
by iu improbability. Taylor waa a master 
of both kinds of ooooeit As au example of 
XayloPs loDamerable oonoelte, we can refer 
to hie ^oparaiory Mediiation No. 6 wherein 


375 

be prays to Ood to mint him as an old Eng¬ 
lish coin (Angell) with the bright image 
(stamp) of Ood upon tt so that he can be 
the fit money for God*s use : 

"Am I new minted by thy Stamp indeed? 

eee ««« 

If thy bright Image do upon me stand 

I am a Golden Angell io thy band." 

(Lines 7-13) 
This would inevitably bring into one's 
mind the 'coin conceit' of .lohn Donne in 
bis poem A VaMietion: o/ weeping where 
he describes the 'tears' of the lover as 
'coins' which are minted by the thought of 
impending separation aod contain the image 
(stamp ) of the beloved. 

"Let roe powrc forth 

My tcares before thy face, whil'st ] 

stay here, 

For tby face coidch them, and the 

stamp they beare." 

( Iin« 1-3 ) 

A very itigcoioos conceit no doubt I Bot 
what gives Taylor's poem a higher value is 
its epirlloal haokeriog against Donoe's seen* 
lar opo. Making research on Taylor's ose 
of conceits, Emma Louise Shepherd writes; 
"A major cbancteristic of Taylor as a xneta* 
physical poet is hia use of the conceit, a 
complex of related metaphors in which a base 
metaphor is elaborated by one or more 
metaphors using the same subject matter and 
having the same roeaning**'Taylor's conceits 
aid unity io a variety of ways, primarily 
atructural or thematic." As if to give evide- 
Doe to the same Austin Warren says: "Taylor 
ia capable—ooe sees from The Ebb and Flow 
aod Iluewifery —of working out, neatly and 
premaely, a cooceit: the latter poem tidily 
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uiftlogfses the Chrifilan life to aII the instni* 
mentfl end proceseee of oloth'inektDg—the 
•pinning wheel, the diatafT, the reel, the loom, 
the web, the fulling railU, until the robee 
salTitioR ere reedy for the plooRwearing.'’ 
Hence we roed: 

^M»kc me, O Lord thy epiDoing wbeele 

cocopieete 

Thy Holy Worde my Dieteff meke for 

mee. 

••• lee 

Mekc tuc thy Loome then, Enit therein 

thie Twine: 

ee ♦ i i i • ee 

Thenweeee the Web tbyielfe. The 

yem U fine. 

Tbiiie Ordintncce make my Foiling 

UUls.'’ 


ape eee »»» 

Then mine apperell eball diaplay before 

yee 

That I am Cloatbcd in Holy robee 

for glory.” 

( HuBwifery ) 

The aboTe-meationed remarke are in ebarp 
contraet to Helen Whitens asaeaament of 
Donoe’a conceit about which afae aaya: "No 
Elisabethan ie more senaitive to the allure* 
menta of the particular detaili the chance- 
caught analogy, the fine-•pan aaeociitioo 
than Donue, bat always he pushes through 

adumbration of the thought 
on which be started. It is at thia point 
the metaphysical conciet is most liable 
to alienate at some time or other its hardiest 
admirer." 

By now, there is a considerable amount 
of writings and oririoisms about Edward 
TWylor coming o«t of the Anericao Prese 
beriMe s everal u^pcbiisbcd theses by Amerf- 


to the complete 


can scholars to show that the interest in 
American metaphysical poetiy is in no way 
less than ite English counterpart. In our 
country, however, very little scholarly study 
has been made of the metaphysical poets as 
such, whether of England or New England. 
A recent publication, Mfiophy/ticol 7ra<fi^*ott 
and T. S. Klhf, is not a study of metaphy¬ 
sical poets, and so. It conveniently omits 
any reference to Edward Taylor. if the 
discovery of the Rosetta 8tone helped the 
unfolding of the myetery of hieroglyphic 
charactere, the discovery of Edward Taylor’s 
poems is equally valuable for understanding 
the miud of the metaphysical poets Irrespe¬ 
ctive of their country. Long ago, Tagore, 
the world-poet, wrote on JesuK "''’the Son 
of a man one day had Bald, *we are all children 
of the Father of the Univen, and the flame 
of love which is in our heart has touched 
Him’. It can never be true that our painful 
hankerings have no aim. He always responds 
to our call as a bosom friend. Hence mao 
is bravo enough to address Him as the 
affectionate Mother as the Father of buman 
benefactors.” So whether we read in Her* 
bert’s poetry: 

"liove bade me welcome: yet my eoul 

drew back, 

C4W cce CCe eos 

You must sit down, sayes Love, and 

taste my meat: 

So 1 did sit and eat” 

Or, find Taylor singing: 

*Thou art my Priest Physidan, Pri)phet 

King, 

Lord, Brother, Bridegroom, Father 

Everything." 

we oone laoe to faoe with the came me¬ 
ditative e^Ie at the oore of which Is 
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^m€Dtftl pnjer'* or ^modsUtioa*' explftiotdg 
iHiioh Bt Frtoeoifl At Sdea in hit Treatui^ 
on the Love of Qod (1616) Mtd: ^Bomedart 
W6 coDtider a tbinge attentive)/ to tear do it’s 
eaotoe» effeoteo, quaiitios ; and tbia thought 
Is named etodie, in which the m/od, is like * 
loeustes, which proaiiCDODsly flie upon 
flowres, and leevee, to eate them and noariah 
themselves therupon blit whenwe thlnke of 
heavenly things, not to learno bat to love 
them that is called to meditate : and the exer¬ 
cise there of fifed!tation in which our myad» 
Dot as a fliSi by a simple musing, nor yet as 
a lacust, to cate and be filled, but as a sacred 
Bee flies amongst the flowers of holy mys* 
teries, to extract from them the bouie of 
Dinrje Love.” How appropriate is then the 
title "Preparatory Meditations” given by 
Taylor to his more than two hundred poems 
which he composed from 1682 to 1725 id 
the age ot Drydeo and Pope, "the period 
of the heroic complete, of superficial wit, 
elegance, and Deo^classictJ formalism/' 

"In January 1688/9 Edward Taylor, 
the minister of the CongregatioDal Charefa 
of the small fronder town of Westfield in 
the Massachusette Bay Colony, was compos* 
ing, while alone ia his study, a 'Prepara¬ 
tory Meditation' addressed to Christ 

"Pm but a Flesh and Blood bag Oh! 

do thou 

BUI, Plate, Ridge, Rib, and Rafter 

me with Oracf.” 

(Med. 1.90, lines 37-^H) 
He completed the poem sometime before 
the Communion Sunday of January 6, entitled 
H '80. MeditatioD. 2. Cor. 5.17*He is a New 
Oreatnre, * which was the text cl the sermon 
he was to preach on that Buaday, made a fair 
oopy of the poem In a oarefnl, precise hand 


and eventually bound it along with scores of 
similar poems into a quarto volume of over 
four hnndrod pagee.'*'The volume carefully 
preserved by his grandson Ezra 8tilea, presi¬ 
dent of Yale College, passed to the poet's 
great-grandson, Henry W. Taylor, who de* 
posited it in the library of Yale Univsrsity 
in 1833 where it still romaios**'Taylor was 
composing his poetic meditations as periodic 
exercises (one poem about every two 
months ) desi{tned to put him in the correct 
spiritual posture for bis communion with 
Christ at the administration of the Lord's 
Supper. Primarily they were addressed to 
Ood or to Christ alone and not to any reader 
public or private.” One finds here a common 
priuciplc with Taylor, Donne and Herbert 
that none of them cared to publish their 
wonderful poetical works during their life 
•time. Jt is even doierihed by some writers 
on Edward Taylor that the priest poet''left 
instructions in his will that nothing ever be 
pablished.” Various reasons have been 
suggested for such ao attitude of Taylor. 
Bat this common trait of the three great 
metepbysicale only can be explained if we 
accept the view that all of them were 
overcome by modesty and regarded the ont- 
pouriogs of their heart as inadequate for 
the expression of the real glory of God which 
they tried to vindicate In the traditional 
manner of the sixteenth nnd seventeeth 
ceoturics. At least, about one of them, that 
is, Taylor we read. "Be constantly empbasi* 
ztB the inadequacy of poetry to express the 
divine and the hopelessness of the religious 
poel'e task unless God’s grace has been 
breathed Into him and bis work. This note 
is oommon ia reli^ui poetry, Puritau or not 
but the PuritaD gave It special emphasis in 
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hu desire to keep dear the dietinotioo be* 
tween the eeseotia] truth which wu divine 
end intengible, end the concrete ud finite 
meterial with which the poet was forced to 
work. Taj]or diiparagee hU own talents: 

^Mj tatter'd Fancy; and my Ragged Kymee 

Teem leaden Metaphors: which yet might 

serve 

To hum a little, touching terrene thioes. 

But Spiritnall Life doth better fare 

deserve.^ 

Edward Taylor, the American metaphysical 
poet, however, was not a son of the soil of 
America though he spent siity^one years 
of his lifo there. He was bom at Sketohlej 
in Lcioesterahtre, England in 640’s (1642 ?) 
and died at Westdeld, Massachusetts on June 
24,1729 where bis tombstone stands today 
bearing the epitaph : "Here rests the body 
of Ye Rev’d Mr. Edward Taylor Ye agod 
Venerable, Learned A I^ous Pastor of Ye 
chnrch of Christ in this town***”. What 
brotight Edward Taylor to New England 
when he was 2B years old was his inability 
to accept the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
being bora in a noo^cooform 1st family. 
After his arrival on July 6th, 1669 with 
some leftere of introdoetioo, and being in 
the sea lor seventy days, he got himself 
admitted in the Harvard College as a sop* 
bomore and graduated there fora in June 
1661. After much bestiarion, be accepted 
a call to Westfield aa its minister and on 
November 27di, 1671 "set out on bone- 
back on the difficult bnndred-mfle jomej 
deep snow to ^e frontier town 
near the Conneotieut Biveri’, to pass the 
remaining 66 yeare of bis life only tiiere. 

married second time, three yean after 
the draft of Ut 6r«l wife ia 1669 aod 


altogether fathered fourteen children of 
whom five died at young age. This re¬ 
minds ns of Donne's twelve children by 
one wile only. According to Ezra Stiles, 
his grandfather Edward Taylor was "a 
man of small stature, but firm ; of quick 
Passions, yet serious and grave. Exemp¬ 
lary in Piety, and for a very sacred 
Observance of the Lord's Day** very curi* 
ous in Botany, Minerals aod Natural His« 
tory. lie was an incoBBant student. 

The proof of Taylor's love of learning 
and his incessant study is revealed in bis 
poems under the titles "Preparatory Medi¬ 
tations" (First aod Second Berios—more 
than 220 poems), "Oods Determinations 
Touchbg His Elect", "Miscellaneous Poems”, 
"The Metrical History of Obristianity” 
(21,•'•00 lines of verse, about one half of 
Taylor's entire poetic output), and bis 
prose work "Christographia" (a series of 
fourteen sermons on the union of tbc divine 
and human natures in Christ, preached at 
Westfield from 1701 to 1703)—all of which 
have established Taylor as America's first 
major poet aod as the last iraportaut re¬ 
presentative of the m^physical school of 
poetry founded by Jobo Donne and oon- 
tinued by George Herbert, Richard, Craa* 
haw, and Henry Vaughan. Accordiog to 
Samuel Bewail, a class-mate of Taylor at 
Harvard, wbo later on became a judge, 
Taylor was an eloquent preacher: "I 
iMft heard him preach a sermon at the 
Old South upon short waniog which as 
the phrase in Eoglaod is, might have beeo 
preached at Paul's Cross." It is also 
oecesaary to point out that before be ml* 
grated to New Englaod in 1666, Tayl^ 
had studied Latin and enough Greek to 
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reti the New TeittmeDi in Uie origioftl 
The books he could not bu^ he borrowed 
and copied hy hand^ binding then care- 
fully in leather. Elisabeth Wiley has re- 
corded more than Ave tbonsaad imageriee 
from Taylor's poems in her theau and 
categorised nearly one-fifth of the total 
imagen under the claseifications of : Life* 
cycle Images ; Body Images ; Disease and 
Treatmeut Images; Prison, Locks and 
Keys Images ; Debt and Payment Images ; 
Covenant Images ; Food ImagOH ; Clotblog 
images; Royalty Images ; War Imagea, etc. 
The over-all picture is stupendous when 
wu analyse, especially, the imageries of the 
^'Meditationn" situated at opposite poles. 
8ome contain the ecstasy of toysticiam, 
whereas others of personificafion—but all to 
bring the spiritual readiness for the Sacrament 
of the next day : One c^an read for'Cove¬ 
nant of Grace*— 

'Toon giv'ei indeed a D^d of Gift to all 

That Give to thee their Hearts, a Deed 

for bliss. 


My heart, thy harp, makoi and they Grace 

may string. 

Thy Glory then shall be my Song PI sing." 

Or for Treatment*— 

''Let me thy Parent, thou my Surgeon be 

Lord, with tby Oyle of Roses Snpple 

mee." 

Id oonnectioo with the originality of Tay¬ 
lor's metaphors, Murdock says : "Taylor's 
use of the "netaphysioal" metaphor 
and bis' relinnoe on the image comU* 
ning Intelleotaal and emotional appeal as 


the primary sooroe of poetic effect, seem 
to represent not subservience to fashion 
bnt the choice of a poetic method integ¬ 
rally related to the nature of hie emotion 
and ihonght. He was by no means merely 
an imitator, and in spite of the points of 
likeness between bis work and Herberts 
or Donne's, Taylor's poeme difler essenti* 
ally from theirs. The major differences 
stem from his Puritan beliefs. His work 
is not typical of New England Puritan 
poetiy, because it is richer in insight and 
more expert in technii|ae, but it ia made 
out of characterhftically Puritan elements." 

It may bo interesting to show brielly the 
differences detween the imageries of Taylor, 
Donne and Herbert. In the opinion of Helen 
Gardner: "Donne did not look to religion for 
ecstasy of Uio spirit which would efface the 
memory of the ecstaity of the Aesh ; but for an 
Vvennese' of piety which would preserve him 
from despair." While Taylor's meditations 
are personal and private, many poems of Her¬ 
bert arc frankly didactic. Taylor never tried 
his hand at the hieroglyphic pattern of Her¬ 
bert's por^try though he might have adopted 
^e stanxa form of bis "Preparatory Medita¬ 
tions" from the latter's "Church-porch'’, More* 
over, Herbert's imagery is not so extensive 
as that of Taylor, but bis poems arc always 
graceful and iisnally.lucid. "Herbert's^instru¬ 
ment is delicate of rimbre and gamut; not the 
sustainedly sonorous organ nor the imperious, 
but the viol or lute, apt lor accompaniment, 
adjusted to the chamber and the closet." In 
contrast to that Taylor has crude, rhetorical, 
powerful and grim diction which will be a 
main hindrance to his popularity. Very few 
will be ready to struggle with his puules as 
as given below: 
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ploDg’d I mj miade u pnssled^ 
When I would ipin mj Pbftocj thus unepun^ 
lo finest Twine of PrniBe I’m muesled 
My taxxled Thooghto twirld into Soick* 

Bonrli ran.” 

Bat ODOO the 'Phnncy* le absorbed, the jo)r 
h boandleee. Aod it is the which is the 
highest reword of religious aspiration. Tailor 
has given us pientj of religious ecstosj, not* 
withstar^ding the foot that he was a Puritan. 

It has been an enigma to the literaiy os 
well as theological critics to answer the exact 
religious standpoint of Tajlor. Because we 
muy wonder that Puritan would abaiidon him* 
self so fulij to a passiouate religious exolta* 
lion. "This non^Puritau oxaltation^ which 
mnnifesta itself in cnjatical vision, religious 
eroticism, aesthetic delight in aeaeor^ apper* 
oeption, and bighl/ imaginative expression, 
oorreaponds to J. A. Stewart’s definition of 
^personal Platonism' or the mood of Plato os a 
seer." ^Dut the truth is otherwise***At the 
core of Pnritanism. os it was practiced in 
seventeenth-century New England, arc to be 
found all the humility and all the passionate 
love for Christ that ore neoessary.^ Although 
Taylor lived iu the age of Newton and Locke, 
he believed in the Ood of Colvin, a personal 
Ood, a Ood of Wrath and of Mercy. Terror 
of divine grace were real experiences to the 
colonial poet and the reolity of the experience 
is demonstrated by the quality of the poetry. 

ftoally, Mr. Stanford may think that ‘‘From 


Crasbaw to Vangbau to Taylor we find**’an 
inoreostog irrationality whtob suggeate the 
decadence of the great meditative tradition 
which achieved its finest expression in the 
poetry of Donne and Herbert">bQtI disagree 
with him and join my voice with Professor 
Mortx who says : "the poet’s (Taylor’s) con¬ 
versations with Ood ore spoken in a language 
that the meditative poet, living in England, 
would never nee. For the soul in meditation, 
le to speak oh the man bimeelf has come to 
Hpeok; any other language would be 
die honest and pretentions. So Tailor speaks 
speaks in this peculiar mixture of the learned 
and the rude, the abstmet and the earthy, the 
polite and the vulgar; for such distinctions do 
not exist in the wilderness.’' I also hold the 
same view as that of Norman Qrabo who 
writes about Taylor that "his poetry was to 
him a living act, his most prominent sign of 
the unitive life attained over a half century 
of prinful endeavour and devorion. From 
time to time his writing moved him ;to think 
himself soaring above the stars to stand at 
heaven’s door. But the mystical door always 
opend into the meeting bouse at Westfield, 
admitting him to the eociety of Christ to whom 
he bod a special calling in the suburbs of glory 
in America.” 

• The writing down of this article has been 
possible through a Research Fellowebip obtain¬ 
ed at the American Studies Bemrob Centre, 
Hyderabad. 



An attempted congress compromise 

8. OOP ALA KRISHNAN 


Id ihe Arnt deoado of the 20Ui cen« 
tury^the IndUn Nation eJ Coogreaa came 
to be eplit into two groupe, the Modem* 
tee and the Extremists. This paper deale 
with an attempt made by Aonie Besaot 
and Subba Rao Panthaln to bring id>out 
a recoDoiliatlon between these two sections 
during Pecember 1P14. 

The Moderates believed in loyalty to 
the English throne. A great Moderate 
Leader Pheroze Shah Mehta said 

“My steadfast loyalty is founded upon 
rock of hope and patience. I accept 
the|ll?riUsh RuUi as Ranade did, as die« 
pens^tipn so ^wondei^full *.it would 

be a fofiy^ot to accept it as a declaration 
of God’s .wifh ’ 

' Tbe Modendes had faith In strictly 
ooDStUuUonal agitation. The type of agt- 
itation consisted in reasoned appeals and 
I presenting petitions. 

iThe; Extremists were those who believed 
4n* radical methods to achieve the goal of 
‘^wacaj. They called the moderate method 
. 'meodioancy’. They believed that eoosti- 
.tutional agitation was not enough to deal 
** with a iOE^gn autocratic rule. Tilak sidd*-* 
“The^ ^Govemment of India is responsible 
and noD-coostitutional and we have to 

* take onr rights from them." 

It will be easier to undersUnd the 

* relative position of the Moderates and 
ExtreiAists if we state it in the language 
that was aotoally used by them (at the 
time) when the diSereooes Arvt arose. 

6 


llieir real differences lay primarily in the 
political goal to be achieved and the 
method to the adopted for achieving it 

As regards Uie goal, the ideal Set up by 
the Congress was deAued in lOGC as “colo* 
nial form of self-government’ but the Extre¬ 
mist’s ideal waa that of absolute autonomy 
free from foreign control. Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his Presidential address in 1006, defined 
the political goal of the Congress ai self- 
government or Sfrarffj frkr that of the United 
Kingdom or the colonies/* As this was not 
very clearly dehoed, each party interpreted 
it in its own way. The C'ongreas had already 
accepted a resolution at its Deuaras Session 
in 1905 demanding the coloiusl form of soli- 
government. The moderates put this inter¬ 
pretation upon SirarnJ as conceived by the 
President of the Congress in Li6G. The Ex¬ 
tremists interpreted Swaraj to mean complete 
autonomy without any dependence on the 
British rule. 

As regards method, the Extremists be¬ 
lieved in the spread of natioual education and 
ecoDomic boycott. These wore the principles 
behind iho Swadeshi movement. Aurobinda 
Ghosh, the Extremist Leader pointed out*— 
**The Arst principle of passive reristance is 
to make administration under present condi¬ 
tions impossible by an organized refusal to 
do anything which shaU help either British 
Commerce in the exploitation of the oonntry 
or British Officialdom in tbe administration 
of it nolesa and unUl tbe oondilions are 
changed in the manoeT and to the extent de« 
minded by the people.’* 
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Other Fxtreroiat Letders did not go 
u Aurobtnda Obose in exp^ndiog the im¬ 
portance ot puiive rciutance to the Civil 
authority nor did they consiftteoUy maintain 
that resietance to tho government must be 
coDtiouonsly practised. Hut the idea of pa- 
Mive revifUoce was not absent from their 
minds. For instance, Bepin Cbaodra Pal 
said in 1907 

'T’nisivc resistance is recogoiied as legiti¬ 
mate in England • •••Therefore, it seems to 
me, Hir, that by means of this boycott, we 
shall be able to negative tbc work that will 
have to bo done for the attainment of Swaraj. 
It may create tbe strength in the people to 
aaorifioe their interest, immediate interest for 
the good of the country. Doycott may do 
all these things, but without potidvc training 
no self-government will cone to the boyooUi 
It will have to be done through tbe organi¬ 
sation of our village life, organixatiou of our 
talnki and district. Let our programme in¬ 
clude the setting up of a maobinery for popu¬ 
lar administraUoo, running parallel to, but 
independent of the existing administration of 
the Qovernment/' 

The difFerenoes between tbe Moderates 
and tbo Extremists were too 'pronounced to 
be accommodated within the frame work of 
the Congress. They began to fall apart 

la 1900, at tbe Calcntta Session of the 
Congress there wa^ a comp'omUe between 
the moderates and the Exiremuts. But, like 
most compromises, it satisfied neither Party 
and left behind a strong current of discon¬ 
tent and disaffection. This manifested itself 
in a keen eoatroversy in the p*^ss and on 
tise platform, throughout 1907 between the 
two pasiiee over their respective aims and 
net^odi^ partiottlarly over the resolutions 


passed at Calcutta on Self-Government, Swa¬ 
deshi, Boycott and National Education. 

An open split occurred between the Mo¬ 
derates and the Extremists at Surat in 1007. 
The Congress Session of that year had to be 
adjearned abruptly on account of the Extre¬ 
mists' obstruction of the proceedings. 

In 1008, Tilak. the leader of the Extru- 
mista was sentenced to six yean' impriHOn- 
meot and sent to Mandalay. The position of 
the Extreoiuts in the absence of tlieir leader, 
was weakened. During this period 1004- 
1914, they worked ouUide the Congress. 

In 1014, nn attempt was made by 
Annie Besant to bring about a reconcilUtioD 
between tbe moderates and Extremists. 

Annie Besant proposed to go to Poona to 
mediate between TiUk and Ookhale. As 
soon as Tilak learned of their proposition, 
he b^tan marshalling hii forces snd preparing 
his demands. Qokbale aUo was in favour 
of bringing the Extremists back into 
Congress. 

Besant developed an interesting thesis: 
^^The idea is thst jnst as you have in 
England Tories, Liberals and Radicals in 
parliament, but do not expect a Tory oiga- 
ntzatioD to be affiliated to tbe national libe¬ 
ral club—to tbe Congress should be open to 
all responsible political organixations in India 
and should thus comprise men of varying opi¬ 
nions but all accepting Article 7 on a Com¬ 
mon basis.*' 

Pheroasbab Mehta and Dinah a Wachs 
were staunch opponents of the readmission' 
of the Extremists into the ludian National 
Coogresa. 

Ookhale advised Snbbarao Pantulu and 

I 

Besant to strive for some reasonable under- 
staadiog with TUak and tiien proceed feo 
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Bombsy to meet Mehta and Wacha and "do 
what be can to secure the passive aequie* 
•enoe—if oo^tbing stronger of the Bombay 
leaders.'^ 

Besant and Sabba Rao interviewed. Ttlak 
pointed out that the Congress creed did not 
stand in the way of a compromlso. Tbe only 
question of importance was the clMpiish cha* 
racter imposed on the Congress by restrict 
ing the riglil of electing delegates only to 
the Committee* recognised by the Moderates. 
Tilak saiJ : If they (nii>deraieM) are prepa¬ 
red to yield on this point and keep fhc doors 
of election open to all, I think we may acce- 
|pt the proposal of inviting all tlio parties in 
the Congress this year, 

Tilak wrote to Khapardo that be told Be* 
Rant that in India aUo^ as Is the case with 
|>olUioal parties io England, there should be 
perfect freedom to have delegates sleeted by 
people without any recognltiOD from the 
I other political party. He pointed out that 
*'no Liberal in England would care to be 
elected by a conservative cons* 
tituency nor would the latter elect him. Mrs. 
Besaot agreed and promised to move an 
smeDdment to the constitution to this effect 
if she would be elected to the SubjecU Com- 
loiUee. Tilak added that nothing could be 
, done that year as none was willing to 
lace the Mehta opposition. 

Besant was now to go to Bombay to 
Pherosshnh Mehta. Apprehending that 
her penonal approach to Mebta might spoil 
ihc case, she sent Snbba lUo to Bombay. 

Uehta did not even care listen to Subbo Roa. 

Subba Rao retamod to Poona aud repot- 
fed his failure to Tilak and Gokhale. Mrs. 
^saut. however, was eooviooed of tbe 
of Tilak’s case and assured bmi 


that she would move the Compromise 
Resolution in the Subjects Commitee to 
amend Article 20 so as to secure for the 
nationalists tbe freedom they demanded to 
elect their delegatee. 

Gokhale was disillusioned. The dejected 
CAneiliatore, Besant and Subba Kao Pantulu 
Poona on December 0, 1914 to go ahead left 
with prcjiaratious for the Congress Session 
in Madras, conacioua that they bad done 
their best. 

Ockhale and Tilak met in Poooa subse¬ 
quently. 1q these talks Tilak aeems to have 
taken a firm attitude towards the Moderates. 

On the Dec. 1914, three days be¬ 
fore the 2Uth Session of the Congress met 
iu Madras, Gokhale wrote a confidential 
letter to the President Bbupendranatb Basu. 
He sent a copy of this letter to liesant. 
Gokhale reported Tilak as saying that on 
bis return to the Congress he would follow 
a policy of boycotting tbe OovemnKtu^ 

Gokhale pointed out: Mr. Tilak 
does not believe io the present methods 
of tbe Congress which rest on 
association with the Government where 
possible, and oppositiou with it where nece¬ 
ssary. In place of this, he wants to substi¬ 
tute the method of opposition pure and 
simple to tbe Government within coostitu- 
tional limits—in other words, a policy of 
Irish obstruction. 

Gokhale was "firmly to any changes that 
would facilitate their (Estremists') return," 

As if the crisis was not already precipi¬ 
tated, Basu committed the indiscretion of 
making a reference to Gokbale's confidential 
letter to him at the meeting of the Subjects ^ 
Committee. 

Besant was eonfuied when Subba Rao 
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preseated her Tialk^e statement of the 
methods. She sent a tclefram to TiUk asking 
him to eiplaio the position : **Moved 
amendment last night. Your oppo^ 
nents say you adTOOato obetniutioo and 
boycott of Government* I say, 'No* which 
is true ? 

Tilak^s reply was ; '*! have never perso¬ 
nally advocated boycott. Beveral prominent 
Deccan nationalists are serving in Local 
Legislative Councils and Municipal Coun* 
cils and Local Boards. I have approved 
of their doing so.’^ 

Subbarao sent a tol^mm to Gokhale 
seeking clarihcatlon of the tatters meetings 
with Tiluk, as if not to be outdone by 
Desantis similar i movn towards Tilak. 
Ookhale in his reply telegram pointedout: 
^Conversation private and accidental- Its 
public use improper^ He added that Tilak 
should have his own party to function.” 

Basu did not read out Ookhale^s reply 
in the Subjects Committee^ but quietly 
showed it to a few friends. When Subba 
Bao showed it to Annie Beeent and asked 
her if Tilak’s telegram was consistent with 
Ookbale’s "she had to admit that it was un- 
consistent”. 

When Besant introduced the amendment 
at the Congress, the supporters of Ookhale 
mustered sufficient majority to defeat it 
The issue was shelved by appointing a 
Committee to submit a report to the Con¬ 
gress in the following year. 

Oq January 31, 1915, Tilak having 
Jeamt of the contents of Gokhale’e letter to 
Basu, wrote to ”My dear Oopal Kao” to ask 
whether he bad changed : "1 had openly 
avowed my intentions of adopting the boy« 
cott of the Oovemmeut and the obetmotitH 
nl^t methods of the Irish if I entered the 
Congress.” 


Ookhale replied immediately affirming 
that he bad used the words ^Irish Obstruc¬ 
tion” though not "boycott of Oovemment”* 
His own change of heart concerning the 
poesibility of reuniBcatlon, Ookhale added 
"was due to the statement made by you to 
Mr. Subba Rao after his return to Bombay 
you should have no difficulty in recBlIiog 
eoDversaiions with Mr. Subba Rao.” 

But Gokbale did not imagine that bis 
erstwhile friend was merely seekit^g aid to 
refresh bis memory. "I now understand that 
Tilak intends sending these letters for pub' 
iication to the he explained to 

Benant. 

The matter I fcor, is going to be an un¬ 
pleasant to me, but I am prepared to stand by 
every word of what I have written and fight 
Tilak U be wants to have figlit in the Law 
Courts, as I have plenty of evidence in my 
possession in support of my statement. My 
object in writing to you today is only to 
tell you that after this I can have no more 
personal relations with Tilak and therefore 
1 will send them on to him the statements 
which you intend publishing. 

In reply, Besant expostulated with 
Ookhale - Don't worry. You must guard 
your body for future work and your life is 
a thousand times more important than Tilak's 
presence in or absence from Congress. 

Tilak wrote to Ookhale insiitiog that he 
never went beyond advocating "the right to 
press for and work on lines with the 
four Calcutta resolutions which you well 
know refer only to the boycott of govem- 
ment and certainly don't refer to Irish 
methods.” 

Ookhale refused to agree that Tilak con¬ 
fined himeelf within the limits of those 
reeointions but was satisfied that ^eveo that 
vtateaeai of youis ooaveys a euffident 
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meanlog to those who have a clear recollec- 
tioQ of what jott and ^roar Partj advocated 

iQ mv\ 

Tea days before be died> Gokhale wrote 
that ae be romoiobered the New Party's 
methods of 1006«1907f ''they were a cods- 
tunt denunciatioo of the preeoot Con/itreas 
methods as 'meudicancy' and of present 
congress leaders as 'ajeophanU' and 
(he advocacy of a prograiome of which 
tbo moet favoured item were obslnictioo 
:iiid univeraal boycott Tilak cootlimed to 
however, that the peace negotiationa 
had floundered not because of anything he 
said or did but rather because the Bombay 
coQVcntionaU^ta refused to accept any terms. 

The action of Qokhalc ted to a fierce 
and uusiicmly controversy in which many 
hanl words were said on both sides. While 
it was Htili going on he passed away ou 
lOth February, 1015. 

What was tfie reason for the failure of 
the cflorts of Besaot and Sabba Bao Pantutu 
(o bring about the Compromise ? 

Gokbsle was afraid that oacc back ioto 
the CoDgress, he would wreck it with the 
help of his Extremist followers. In a letter 
to Besaat, he recalled hie earlier oncouaters 
with Tilak and his trials and tribalations. 
He narrated 

"It was with the help of such a follow* 
ing that Tilak captured the Poona 
Sarvajanok Saba*the work of Ranade’s 
hands-and destroyed its usefalness in 
less than twelve Booths ( the Govern* 
meat placing it under a ban owing to 


its excesses ). It was with the help of 
sach a followiag that he nearly 
wrecked the Congress at Poona in 
185>5 and Anally it was with the help 
of sneb a following that he actoslly 
wrecked tbo Congress at Surat in 1907. 
I was one of bis principal autagonists in 
all those three contest'* and I know that 
ho can do with his following and what 
be cannot" 

It seems Gokhale whs also tifmld of the 
opposition of the diehard Moderate leaders, 
Mehta and Wacha. This Is clear in the foU 
lowing wordn of his t— 

"You know that I have been an keen 
03 anybody these three or four years 
for a reconciliation but now that Tilak 
haii raised the 'lucstion of methods, 
we most have a clear statement from 
him as to whot his methods are and 
wiicrrin they differ from the present 
CoDgress motbods brfvre /koKc for 
whom J ttiu ttjtfok H'iil basUnv ntfi/ 
fttrfhn' f'.omiiicruiujn oh the *^0 cation 
of 

This was the crux of the controversy over 
the Congress Oom|)romisc>. 1'iio talk about 
the compromise continued during the whole 
of 1915 and at the Bombay session of the 
Congress, a satisfactory change in the con* 
stitutioQ was made by which association 
of Dot less than two years standing and 
having colonial self-goveruaieot by coosti* 
tational means ae its ideal oould elect the 
delegates. 



EARLY TRADE AND EXPANSION OF EAST INDIA COMPANY 


Dr. S. R. BAESni 


Id tbe year 1607, on the landing of Lord 
Minto 1 on the Jndian ikoreii, the BritUb 
Empire in India was barely fifty ;eara old. 
The dual character of the Ka^t India Com* 
pan^ waa vell-marked. Its conamercial and 
political activities were parta of a consolidated 
plan of El Dpi re-building in all Ite eeniea 
Starting with tho commercial end, it had 
jumped into political arena after about one 
and a half centuries^ largely due to a hietori- 
cal Inevitability for safeguarding its commer¬ 
cial interests, but not without the smbitioo 
of having political hold over the country. 
The benefjta once drawn from politics it 
became difficult to dlstinguieli one from the 
other till 1813, when its commercial monopoly 
with India was withdrawn by a Parliamentary 
legislation as the consequence of an orga- 
nised agitation by the adventurous English 
mercantile interesta to reap beDcfits denied 
to them till then. 

The first phase of the East India Com¬ 
pany's career in India lasted until the com¬ 
plete disintegration of tho Mughal Empire 
by the middle of. the eighteeiitb ceiiiory and 
the death of Nawab All Wardhi Khan of 
Bengal in 1756. Daring this period, the 
commercial prosperity of the East India 
Company was based on its peaceful commerce 
under the patronage of the Indian rolers 
which was ungrad^ngly extended to them 
and also on their fair dealiogs with the 
lodkftD merchants which they eontinaed in 
their own tateresta. Its first aim waa to 


obtain concessions and to boy cheap from 
India. Its other motive was to secure 
exclusive commercial opportanities for itself 
as aguinst its European rivals. The most 
siguificsnt opportunity to achieve these ends 
came in 1717, when John Surmau’s mission 
to the Mughal Kiuperor, Karrukhi>iyar, 
succeeded in securing for the company an 
Imperial Karman containing privileges of 
free trade with the Mughal provinces. This 
was the greatest aohievement for a commercial 
company to acquire. By this Imperial favour, 
the English East India Company emerged 
superior to its European rivals* It acquired 
pre-emiuent position in the foreign trade of 
ludia and stabilised its merctutile interests. 

Thereafter, tho Company gradually couso* 
lidated its commercial position in Bengal, 
Gujraf, the Carnatic sod Hyderabad. Out¬ 
side lodia, it developed trade relations with 
Burma and China. Daring this period, the 
Company never missed an opportunity to 
give wider interpretatioo to the privileges 
contained in the Imperial Farmau and to 
fortify its commercial factories as a measore 
of precaution against the growing political 
troubles in India. Os the death of All 
Wardhi Zhan, the authority of tho Kawab 
for advanoing their own interesta. Tbej 
openly abased the commercial privileges 
and built op military strength, fulfilKog 
their long-cherished ambition which Auraogxeb 
had eflectivfly crippled. Id 1757, they 
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Peteovei the tnconvcoiont Sinj-nd-DowIkh 
frora the niianud oi Denial and oet up a 
puppet, Mir JaffHr. In the oatne year they 
crippled the Freaoh and in 1759 they deefroyed 
the Dutch influence in Dcn(^. As a reeult 
of three Carnatic Won from 1746*1763, the 
French were ousted from the commercial 
markets of India. Their fortiAcationa were 
demotUhed and they had to content themset* 
VOS with their isolated eettlemente. Now 
the East India Compay hod no European 
rivals left In India. 

The period from 1757*64 forms 
a turning point in the history of 
the East India Company in Indio, ft ta 
marked by the establishment and expansion 
of its political influence, military power and 
firm economic hold over Bengal. During 
this fateful period, there was complete politi* 
cal demoralisatioiii economic and ^ commercio) 
exploitniioo and transfer of loyalty from the 
Nawab to the Company io Bengal, llie pro* 
cess of this transfet flrst started in the woke 
of the British victory at Dassey in 1757 
which laid the foundation of their political 
power in India and gave them virtual control 
over the rich valley of (he Ganges and occees 
to wealth os yet undreamt of. In 1764, the 
Hast India Company attained a high political 
stature by the defeat of the combined armies 
of Bengal, Awadb and Delhi st Buxor. 
Consequently Diwani of Bengal was acquired ; 
control over the Northern Gireors was secured 
and friendship with Awadh was estabH’*hed. 
Bengal oame under the dual admin istiation 
of the Company and tiie Nawab. 

The period commeocing from 17C6 was 
the worst period in the bistoiy of the Bengal 
subah. Daring this period of power without 


responsibility, the political and ecocooic life 
of Bengal was virtually ruined, and mal¬ 
administration of the East India Compuoy 
reigned supreme. Commercial mahpraotices 
multiplied ; industrial handicrafts began to 
decline ; agricultural out'put was reduced ; 
unemployment and poverty increased and 
terrible famine occurred in 1770. The fate 
of the Northern Ciresrs was no better. In 
spite of the new sdvsntaget secured, the 
Company became hopelessly bad largely due 
to illegal private earnings of its employees. 
All these necessitated Parliamonlsry interfere¬ 
nce in the aFairs of Bengal in 1778, when by 
the RogoJating Act the political status of the 
East India Company was recognised by the 
Parliament and its aFairs were regulated. 
From this date were noticed four distinct 
phases of the E^st India Company vis, com¬ 
merce •ez pan ding, empire-building, empire* 
odministeriug and parliamentary control over 
it* work. 

The growing political supremacy of the 
British in Bengal and some other parts of 
India placed them in a position highly favo¬ 
urable for the establishment of their mono- 
polistlo control «over India's trade and 
economic rcBonrces. The commercial mono¬ 
poly enabled them to increase the quantity of 
their ID vestments for which there was more 
and more demand by the merchant class In 
England. During ibis period, the East India 
Company began to utilize the surplus territ¬ 
orial revennes of Bengal to loanee its 
increasing investments in India as well as 
Chin& 

The commercial confusion created by ^e 
private European trader and (he Company's 
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servsots wfts removed bj Weiren 

Heetinge. He stimalated the flow of trade i 
firdtij, by abolishing all caitom houses except 
at five main'centresi vlr. Calcutta, Hogfali^ Mor* 
sbtdftbad, Patna and Dacca ; secondly, by 
lowering duties on all goods exocpt salt^ betel* 
nut and tobacco to a uniform rate of 2 per 
cent for all traders; thirdly^ by removing 
the system of gomastas which :had 'proved 
to be notorionily oppressive to 
the weavers; and, lastly, by encouraging 
the Indian craftsmen to soli direct to the 
Gompan)'. |By these measures, trade was 
encouraged, UTifair oompetition prevented, ex* 
tertion reduced and the Company's income 
increased. Another means by which he in* 
creased the commercial resources of his 
principles was the acquisition of monopoly 
over the opium trade between Indian and 
China. 

When the East India Campany, its scr- 
vants and Other free traders of Ksgland were 
engaged in enriching themselves and their 
country by their comracroia) adventures In 
India, America and otlier parts of the world, 
England was passing throngh a new phase of 
industrial activities which destined to change 
the shape of things to come. As a resnlt, 
there was a well marked change in her in¬ 
dustrial econbmy in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Between 1779 aud 1786, 
a scries of important discoveries in the 
technique of spinoiog, weaving and bleaching 
took place by which England gradually began 
to produce cheap textile goods on a very large 
scale. Coasequeotly, there was surplus pro* 
doction which needed foreign ma^et. 

In 1788, the Court of Directors transmitted 
fo Bengal three boxes contidning muslin 


produced in Manebester which .appeared to 

them better in quality than the one manufa* 
ctured iu Bengal. After five years, on August 
20, 17dB, they stated that with the Indian 
cotton, England was in a positiou to produce 
white piece-goods, good enough to compete 
successfully with the Indian piece-goods in 
the foreign markets. The protccrionist policy 
adopted by England to encourage its growing 
industries by increasing import durics, had 
already enabled tho British manufacturers to 
under sell the Indian textiles in the British 
market. With tho passing of years, they also 
b^an to under*sell them iu tho foreign moi'* 
kets also. Thus, with the growing anxiety of 
the British manufacturers to stimulate, iu 
every possible way, tho foreign demand for 
their textile products, England emeiged as* a 
potential rival to the cotton goods of India in 
the world market. It was in the interest of 
the British raanufactarersto import raw cott* 
on from India and to export their surplus 
textiles to foreign markets includiug ludia 
in place of the export of Indian piece-goods 
by the East India Company. To this, the 
East India Company was the greatest hindra* 
oce. The need to overcome this difHoulty 
engaged the serious attention of the British 
manafactaring interests. 

The rapidly changing industrial economy 
of the England, the increasing surplus pro¬ 
ductions in the new iudustrial plants, gave 
rise to new commercial ideas in England. As 
early as 1776, Adam Bmith published hie 
famous treatise, 'An Eloquiry Into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations", in 
which he attacked the ezcluslTeimsa of the 
oomaereial oompaaiee and ohara* 
oteriaed tiie East India Company as a 
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btrmful rftUo of the pist. Cballengiag tbo 
doctrioa of roguUted trado aod tbo monopoli* 
■tio tyatom of commerce, he explained that 
they hampered ba&ioecj aod eurUUied the 
netioQAl wealth of the country. His thesie 
that monopoly ii always disadvantageous and 
that the free exchange of commodities beoefits 
all, was built upon a close analysis of the East 
India Company’s monopoly and of the effects 
of the Acts of trade upou Great Britain and 
her colonies. He emerged as the proponnder 
and champion of the hinntx-ftiirt theory of 
commerce which militated against the current 
theories of monopoly and mcrcaotiliem. 

Till theii| the chief role of the East India 
Company was to carry Indian products to 
foreign countries and earu huge proffts. At 
this juncture, whatever necessary, was change 
in the role of the East India Company from 
carrier of Indian nianuractures to foreign 
markets to a carrier of British goods to India 
and other markets. This necessitated complete 
transformation in the system of the East 
India Company’s mode of commerce. The 
Court of Proprietors who were used to a set 
ps'teru of trade with India, which was gainfol, 
free from complexities and risks and had be¬ 
come a sort of pet roatine, were disinclined 
to take resort to a fresh aiKl uncertain 
adventare necessitated by the new forces at 
work Id England and advocated by the rising 
industrial bourgeoisie of that country. Under 
these circumstances, the vested industrial 
interests cf England becimo the opponents of 
the Esat India Company’s mode of tradoi 
They felt the need of a free nuirket in Imlia 
in place of the eiusting monopoly! 

William Pitt the Younger who beoame 
Brltiah Prime Mioisier in 1788, felt attracted 


towards the new commercial ideas and devised 
ways and means of sobserving British Intere¬ 
sts by their adoption. His favourite, Lord 
Cornwallu invigorated the East India 
Company’s trade, but nothing, was done to 
promote free trade. In England, the East 
India Company's commercisl policy was 
denounced as harmful to its growing indus¬ 
tries. In 1788, the British maniifscturers 
appciled to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade and the Prime 
Minister, Pitt the Younger against this harm* 
fu) policy of the Company. Tlieir proposals 
were to encourage Che import of the finest 
Bengal cotton to prohibit import of cotton 
yarn from India and compulsory re-export of 
three-fifths of all muImuls,'dorcss, cossaes and 
Balasore handkerchiefs. Denying the cha^e 
of injuring home manufacture, the Board 
asserted that any restriction ou the East India 
Company’s trade would divert India’s trade 
to foreign channels, increase smuggling and 
affect the revenues of India. 

In 179**93, when there was auother 
slump in the British market, tie manufacturers 
again started their clamour. They approached 
Sir Henry Dundaa for remedial measures and 
ask«d for prohibition of import of Indian 
eoUon good?, compulsory import of raw cotton 
by the Company, imposilion of u ban on ex* 
port of textile machinery to India nnd export 
of Britbb manufactures to ludLi and China* 
As a resnlt of this agitarion, the import of raw 
cotton from India was encouraged to feed fbe 
British textile indus^rica ; and devices were 
fonnd out to acquire markets for their surplus 
goods. Thia was facilitated by tbs European 
Agency Houses already operating in lod^ 
ainee the days of Warren Hastings. Their 
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Comtuarcial aad finanoUl ACtivitien advenelj 
affected tbe economic fortunes of the Indige¬ 
nous roereantUe magnates. 

The oporatioo of cotton mills in Eoglaod 
caused tbcir manufactures suddeolj to leap 
into new importaoce. Tbe export of the 
British eoUoo goods to India showed a steady 
rise on account of the oumerous iaeeotions 
and discoveries which helped to inoreate 
the efficiency of their mantifacturot and to 
eatablisb themselves In the home-market. 
Whereas the value of the expoHod British 
cotton goods to India in 1780 was t dSri^UOO 
it WAsi in 1785 and I 410,0000 

between t7i>5 and IHOO. British commerdai 
polioy during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century contiuued to be marked by the gene¬ 
ral protectionist ideas that bad preralled 
since the Reetoration. Not only did the 
import duties oootinue to iocreasei but all 
sorte of ioterfereoces with the free course of 
trade were perpetrated by Parliament with 
the object of protecting home indastries. 
Whereas in 1705 Indian cotton piece-goods 
imported iuto Great Britain had to pay an ad 
valorem duty of i0% a farther 10 percent 
was added to it by 1782. Krom t797 onward 
fresh dalles were imposed by Parliament 
00 articles imported into Knglaud. The 
English tarin policy and the rise in the ex* 
port of British goods led to tbe decline of 
the export of cotton piece-goods from ludia; 
and from the year 1799, practically the whole 

into Kagland from 
India were re-exported ihue proving bow 
completely they had lost their place in the 
English market. 

Basidos, the British in the early years of 
tkb l9tb century did all they coaid to pro¬ 
mote BrltUh exports at the cost of Indian 


of the calicos imported 


exporta British maoufsolares were impor¬ 
ted iotu India without paying any duty, while 
Indian manufactures were shut ont from 
England by prohibitive tariffs. The foreign 
manufacturer thus got an opportunity to uti¬ 
lise tbe political induenoe of the East India 
Company to keep down and ultimately strangle 
an ladUn competitiou with whom he could not 
even have contended on equal terms. This 
policy did not only reduce tho import of 
Indian manufsotures into Orest Britain, but 
also resulted ultimately in the gradual loss 
of other foreign markets which began to be 
progressively esptured by tbe British menu- 
fscturcs. Tbo inovitabh^ consequence of thin 
change in (he character of tbe foreign trade 
of England vis*a-vle that of India by 1807 was 
most adverse on the Nourishing Indian tex- 
tile industry. The East India Company, 
however, continued to enjoy its monopoly 
of lodiau trade iospUe of clamours by the 
British traders in favonr of free trade. 

Besides its commercisl aspects, the East 
India Company also engaged itself in its 
programme of empire expanding. Taking full 
advantage of tbe political disintegration of 
India and mutual dissensions of the Indisn 
Chiefs, it found s fertile ground to strengtbeu 
ite bold by exploiting the litustion and be¬ 
coming a political power by 1765. By the 
Begulating Act of 1773, it acquired a 
status as a semi-sovereign political body 
acting under tbe direction and authority of 
the British Parliament without loss of its pre¬ 
eminent commercial ascetidoncy. Hence¬ 
forth, Perliamentary control over the East 
India Company’s affairs began to take shaps 
and eleven yesri after by the Pitt’s India Act 
of ]7gl, it was considerably strengthened. By 
that time, while Great Britain had loit iti 
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coloDiet in America by political tactleseexMR, 
io lodia Warren HastiDgB consolidated British 
bold over Bengal aod Northern Circars, 
strengthened British influence in Awadh^ Hj- 
derabad and the Cart atiCj ccncluded peace 
with the Marathaa and Tipii Sultan In 1782 
and 17H5 respectively, and laid the foimdation 
of the Britinh ad oiniH^ration in the subjugated 
lerritorieii. 

Ah a conHequence of tlic loss of American 
colonies, Lord Cornwallis was instructed to 
adopt a pacific and defensive policy as laid 
dnwn in the Pitt’s [ndU Act Preservation and 
consolidation of the British Rmpirr rather 
than its cxpaiiHinn were the greatest coosi' 
derations before him. In his political rela* 
tions with the rndian powers^ he U popularly 
known ana non-intcrseiitioDist. But in ac¬ 
tual practice, capodivney rather than any 
set priQcIples guided his deliberations and 
policies He considered Tipu SuUan of Mysore 
Hs the greatest enemy of the British inte¬ 
rests in India, aod apprehended the possibility 
nf an anti-British alliance between biro and 
the French in the went ot aa Anglo-Kreoch 
eonfllct in Europe. DcteriQined to ward off 
this dangerous possibility and convinced folly 
of the iuevitability of a war with Mysore as 
a part of tbs British at niggle for survival 
and expansion in India, he succesKfully otgo- 
tiatod an anti Mysore alliance with tbc Niaam 
and the Marathas, apparently for defeuaive 
purposes, bnt really with offensive inteo- 
tloDB. At a suitable opportunity, this ailUnce 
lad to the Third Anglo-Mysore War in vioU- 
fioQ of the friendly Treaty of Mangalore aod 
the gnidiog priooiplee of state policy; contain* 
^ in the Pitt’s India Act As a coDse<]aeDce 
of this war, Tipn bad to sign a hoDiliatiog 


Treaty at Seringnpatam by which his power 
was crippled. He had to pay huge war indem¬ 
nity, give his two sons as hostages and cede 
half of his kingdom, including the «;ea-coast 
of Mysore and the moautain passes leading to 
the State of Carnatic. This was the grc.itest 
political achievement of lyird Curnwullis by 
which British resources and prestige increased 
nnd the chances of anti-BrItiNh Frenoh Intri¬ 
gues became remote. 

Sir •lubn Shore was a thorough going 
nondittervcnliooist. lie carried ont literally 
the tostnictioDS of the Court of Directors at 
the cost of friendship with the Nixarn who, 
on being beaten by the Marathas, lost faith 
in the nritisb aud rcoiganited hU forces 
under the contr.d uud supervUion of French 
oflicers. Thib unfricudly attitude of the 
Nixam aud the revival of Freuch influence in 
the Deccan were the legacies, Sir John Shore 
left for bi^ successor. 

L/>fd Wellexley was a bold and enterpri- 
ring imperialist. He abandoned the policy 
of non-intervention, considering It as inexpe¬ 
dient aud no longer a gursntce for British 
security ia India. Taking the plea of danger 
of French invasion on India in alliance with 
the discootcuted Indian powers, he decided to 
raise the East fodia Company to n position 
of preeminence by destroying or crippling iU 
enemies aud planting its audiority in every 
capita) in India. Uc realised that India had 
been drawn into the vortex of European poli¬ 
tics and, therefore, ludian politics must be 
dictated by the needs of the situation in 
Europe. EmulatiDg the examples of the 
architects of the ancient Komao Empire and 
assuming the role of a pro-consul, be vigroug* 
]y proseoutod wars of expansion on a 
grand scale, overawed the princely states of 
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lodifti ftod brought thtm withio th« neU 
work of tubsidiAry ftlliAAcet. 

Tbe fir^t Indian prince to be crushed 
eileettvely wee TIpu Saltan, then known to 
be the moet formidable enomy of tbe Com¬ 
pany. Suepectiog hie entt'Britiab intrigues 
with the French end feating Kepoleon’e 
inTation of Indie, he defeated and deafroy- 
cd Tipu in the Fourth Mysore War and 
brought bia state under the Company’s con¬ 
trol, tlius putting an end to the uneasy 
situation that had bo long disturbed tbe 
Rritish mindfl in South India. Tbts surcess 
Nfcured for the Company substantial tent- 
tonal, economic, commercial and military 
advantagOfl nrid it raised Untish military 
prestige in Jndiai 

After ihia mililHry success, Lord M'elles* 
ley turned hii attention towards the Mara- 
tbaa whose formidable power stood as a 
challenge to British expansion in India. 
Taking advantago of tbe growing dIeseosioDs 
Hmong their confederates, be persoaded the 
Pashwa to accept British protection by the 
Treaty of Baasein. This annoyed tbe other 
Maratha leaders and led to tbe second Mara- 
tba M^ar in which Bbonsla, Sindhia and later 
on Holkar were defeated and compelled to 
sign humiliating treatiea at Devgaon, Sorji 
Arjan Gaou and Rajporo Ghat Tbe Qaek- 
war of Baroda who had not participatad in 
tbe war, accepted British proteotioD by the 
Treaty of Cambay. Conscqaeotly, Pesbwa 
agreed to maintain a subaidary force of 6000 
in his tenitoriea and ceded to the Company 
the province of Oujrat in perpetuity. The 
Bs}a of I^egpore agreed to the olauaes of the 
subaidiary allianoe and ceded Cuttack to the 
Cq^pany. Sindbla ceded tbe territoriea 
between the Jamnna and tbe Ganges. By 
those treaties, As Maratha oonfedency was 


tom isunder ; its political weakness was 
exposed and its final end seemed to be certain 
by another military stroke. Besides, Tanjore, 
Carnatic and 8urat were annexed to the Com¬ 
pany’e territories. 

Besides these two wars and annexations, 
Lord Wellesley dexterously developed an 
imperial policy based on the subsidiary allian¬ 
ces made with the Indian princes in imme¬ 
diate contiguity to the Company’s tcrritoriei. 
This was a eleavcriy drawn out scheme for an 
indirect extension of the Company’s sovereig¬ 
nty and an effective method of defence with¬ 
out expenditure. The states which Joined 
this system, were required to keep a subsi¬ 
diary British force at tbeir expense at their 
capitals as a means of their protection against 
internal rebellion and external attacks. They 
were required to surrender tbeir external sove¬ 
reignty to the British, to remove foreigners 
from their services and territories. They were 
also required not to wage a war with any state 
without Biitiab knowledge and consent. The 
Company guaraoteed their safety• Thus,, the 
^princely fiy was firmly enmeshed in the 
British political wep and any hope of escape 
was idle’. The efficiency of these treaties in 
undermining the mdependence of tbeir bene¬ 
ficiaries was soon spparent. 

Lord Wellesley also brought the NiaamV 
kingdom, Travaocore, Cochin, Awadh and 
'temporarily’ the Rajputana states under the 
operation of the subsidiary syatem. Although 
lai^ tracts of territories still remained outside 
direct British role, Britain had become unqu¬ 
estionably the most important power in India. 
HU vigoroue forward policy made the Court 
of Directors apprehensive of a formidable 
reeotioo against British rule in India. They 
felt alarmed by hit habitual violation of their 
orders by him and recalled him. 
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His sQceessors, Lord Cornwallis came to 
India to pacify tha anragod Maratha 
leaden by a more eoneiderate policy to* 
wards them. Bat his career was cut short 
by bis sndden demiHe within a couple of 
mootha. HoweTer, he outlived a plan for 
revoking the objectionable policies of Welles* 
ley aod appeasing the Maratha princes wilh* 
oat giving up the major gains. This policy 
was carried out by bis successor, Sir George 
ilarlow» who adhered to noo*iuter\*cntroii as a 
policy of expediency in order to consolidate 
|icncefully the territonee, ac^juired by M'eilea* 


ley and reorgaoistd the affain of tbc Com* 
paoyi Re dissociated himself with the sflfairs 
of the Statea not directly bound by Treaties 
and allowed the states of Rajputana and Gen- 
tnJ India to be dealt with by Holkar and 
Sindbia as they chose. Gohad and Gwalior 
were restored to Sindbis. 1 his policy waa 
criticised by British officers in India. Met¬ 
calfe characterised it as *unworthv, weak’ and 
described some of the arguments advanced in 
Mipport of it an Wnstroiis’. TIiIk was the 
political state of aflaira, when I/inl Minto I 
arrived in India as G ovemorOeneisil, 


Current Affairs 

KARUNA K. NANDI 


fndustrini liere^oiivn and Emphffm^/tt 

Oo6 of tbc Dioft( ur^ont ainoogth^ probleme 
that has bean facing the country for aoma 
time and which appeari to bava come to h#ad 
immediately following the Fourth Oencnii 
Eloc^iona and asiumption of office by new 
Oo^*ern^]eQtB io the 8 rates and at the Ontre, 
is the moontiog receeiion in the engineering 
iodustries and its impact upon employment. 
The problem is one which affects the entire 
CdUhtry^ although its impact would incTitably 
fall more heavily up^u regions where there is 
greater concentratioo of such iodustriee. 
Thus the State of West Bengal baviug a 
greater c:(nccDtratioo of such industries 
than elsewhcro in India except, perhaps, in 
Maharashtra, has h^t-n feeling the impact of 

tbs trouble more than most other regions. 

It would however be a gross distortion 
of undeniable facts that thiK recession has 

very recently emerged and that the general 
tendency only recently dtsoerMible, oti the 
part of eiuployors to onrtail personnel to 
coo Form to the reduced demand for their 
products is dictated purely by the economic 
compulsions of the situstloo. For the fall 
otr in the demand for the products of most 
ciigineeriDg iudustries hat not emerged only 
after the last elections; it has been a con¬ 
tinuing symptom ever since the Plapning 
Commissi 00 was compelled to undertake a 
oid-tenn appraisal of the Third Plan and 
^iob had already assumed a mensurs of 

comparative ststicity by the end of the Third 
Plan Period. 


Another iooontestabis fact to remember 
in this conneorion is that most of the en¬ 
gineering industries adversely affected by 
this lo callcd recession are feeder industries 
catering to the needs of large industries 
both by way of compooenls and/or durable 
consuoabbs, or those who have been playing 
some role in the process of boosting ludia^a 
export trade. Moat such smaller engfuee- 
ring induNtriee have been affected by reason 
of what is now being discovered as wrong 
and extravagant planning. One of the moat 
ontstanding examples of inch extravagance is 
the stxeahle expansion undertaken in the 
Indian railways’ carjyiog capacity. This 
may have been due simply to a wrong 
allocation of priorities. On the assumption 
that the national economy as a whole would 
oxpaud iu terma of national income, during 
tbc ejoiof^ueuinm corresponding witii the 
Thiid Plan period by some 90 percent at 
constant prices, railway capacity was sought 
to ba expanded by some 40 per cent during 
the same period. In actual effect, however, 
the economy is now found to have advanced 
by DO more than some 12 per cent. The 
in evitable reault has been as recently die- 
cloeed in the report of the Railway Board’s 
new C^airmaoi that the railways are now 
burdened with a surplus carryiog capacity 
covering more than a third of their greet 
capacity. Some part of this obviously 
exteavsgaot item of Plan allooatiou wu iu 
turO| due to the exU^vaganoe In the a asHa- 
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EDeot by tbe Plftoniog Commisiioo of the 
potentUl deioAad for cool. !t u ootoriooe 
how the PUooiog Commiieioo had 
on revUiog their estimates in tbu ^behalf 
front an ioitial 9S million tonnes, on to 97 
million tonnee and then on to 105 miUiou 
tonnes, but even raising coal at the com¬ 
paratively modest rate of 87 milliooe tonnes 
per aoQum, most collieries were burdened 
by around the middle years of the Third 
Plan, with huge pithead stocks not, be it 
underlined, on account of shortsge of 
waggons as ban traditionally been the case 
formerly, but simply for lack of orders. 
JOven the steel works, the public sector 
plants not excepted, have been facing a 
similar crisia If expansion of steel capa¬ 
city hnd gone on according to estimates 
included in the Plan, India should have 
had a gross 10 3 million tounes ingot capa¬ 
city commissioned to prodneiiou operation 
by the end of the Third Plan term. To 
actoal effect, however, the total capacity 
laid down measured up to no more than 
T'O million tounes gross and the actual 
level of production by 1955'66 remained 
well withiu 6*4 mllliun tounes. The steel 
factories have also been similarly loaded 
with accumulated stocks wortli crores of 
rupees which they are now uoable to sell. 
The public sector steel plants have been 
trying to dispose of their stocks throogfa 
heavily subsidized exports, but even 
here the resulU do not seem to have been 
very enconraging. 

We shall come to these various questions 
In lepetate notes, but our immediate concern 
is the measure in which the present alleged 
rscession iu the Indian indoattiea ihoold 


aflect the incidence of employment. We 
have always held that it was a gross^repu- 
diation of basic economic laws : first, to 
have a heavy xndnstry oriented plan to the 
comparative neglect of and iDdifferenoe to 
agricultural development We have, at the 
same time, again and again pointed out in 
these (columns that too much emphasis upon 
heavy producer industries without some 
measure of corresponding boost in consumer 
producrion would inevitably lead to a ruu« 
away inflationary Hpiral from which the 
Planning Cornmnsion would Hud it extreme 
ly difficult if not wholly impossible to ex* 
tricate the national economy, it is wholly 
erroncons coonomici to nssumc that abun¬ 
dance of purchasing power without a 
corresponding e^pply of consumer products 
can only lead to increasing measures of 
voluntary saviiigH; all tlial such a market 
situatiou can lead to and which has been 
actually happening, U the emergence of an 
iotraciable uilUtiouary spiral. 8omo measure 
of corrective might have be^^n fonud through 
iaxaUon, but capitalists would appear to 
have been successfnlly coercing successive 
Finance Ministers all through the years since 
Independence, into such noxious alleys and 
by-ways of public taxation which instead of 
helping to mop up surplus purchasing power 
and thus to hold steady the price line, has 
beeu having the exactly opposite effect, 
makiog the taxation structure of the country 
iUelf one of the most powerful boosts to 
inflation. 

The reaultant situation has become oue 
of extreme aud intractable complioatic^ 
With 1 general recession in industcy, ooe 
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would luppoie tliat normally the healthy 
(orcea eoabltn^ the re«eatabiiflhmeDt of a 
buy era* market would gradually oome 
into play. What we actually ilod to the 
ooutrary, however, is the paradoxical aitoa- 
tlon of oontiauiog price risea against a 
background of recession in demaod. The 
claim of industry is that its continued pro* 
fitability alone could be expected to maiu* 
tain production at normal levels; since 
that is uot possible in the present situa¬ 
tion, production has got to be curtmled to 
conform to reduced demand and curtail- 
mmit of production would inevitably mean 
lay*o(I or retrenchoiont of personnel. 

The ijuostion of proftUbilUy is not, in 
tlie present context, one easy to determine. 
Since cost of production most determine 
the value of a product and conae<]ueDtly 
qualify its profitability to the producer, an 
analysis of the cost factor is an inoscap’ 
able rerjuirement of the situation. If such 
an analysis were to be undertaken by a 
team of wholly uuioterested experts it 
would, we have no doubt, be found that 
the coat-boost which we have been expe¬ 
riencing since 1950-51 has been, at least 
in part, due to the emei^ence of powerful 
manufacturers' cartels so far as the pro¬ 
ducts of industry are concerned and, in 
the agricultural sector, to extensive black- 
market operations by powerful tax-evaders 
and profiteers. The process has been a 
soow-balUog one and both sectors would 
now sppear to have acqotred such maas 
and mcmemtum that they feel they are 
^^erful enough to cruib oat of existenoe 
aaythbg that wy oome in their way. If 


what we anticipate are the true facts of 
the situation, the question of profitability, 
so simple on the face of it, would at 
once assume a most sinister significaace. 

What, then, is the remedy ? The answer 
may be, as some schools of opinion insist, 
the eventual extinction of private enter* 
prise. Hut having regard to our experi¬ 
ence of the public sector over the last 
llfteeu years and longer, it would be fsr 
from an encouraging prospect. By and 
Urge, our public sector enterprises are 
full of nepotism and corruption and, con¬ 
sequently! of iucfficiency and wastefulness, ~ 
of course at public expense and, of course, 
to the glee and profit of private sector 
rjttnitrfNnfra. To the detatched and scien¬ 
tifically ei|uipped observer, the only legi¬ 
timate answer would seem to be the rs- 
csUbltshiDeot of a vigorously competitive 
economy. But privileged private sector 
operators through the closed cartels which 
they have developed, would naturally do 
everything in their power to prevent the 
re-establishment of a really free competi¬ 
tive economy. The only way may be to 
wholly destroy or liquidate them. 

The Oovernmento of some States appear 
to have entered into a short temporary 
truce with employers in the matter of lay¬ 
off or retrenchmeDt of personnel. This 
may be all too short and even If the 
employers may agree to an exteosion of 
the period of truce, it can only be a 
palliative. They should give ap the pre- 
oODoeived notions which their particular 
may dictate and should 'look at 
the matter on a Jo&g term perfective. 
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IrantdiAte dlilooAtions, io either cue, wmj 
be wholly iinpoeeible to evoid ; bat m long 
term Add permAoeat eolutiod caq be the 
only remedy. They matt reelue tkAl the 
re-eetabliebmeat o! a heeltby ^'SellerJt* 
marhi^' which can only emerge out of 
A fiercely competitive eoonomyi ie the o&ly 
meAde to HUBUin end widen the Area of 
rffcciiw demand which caq be the oaty 
relieble determineDt of economic (frowth 
And which alone cap lend towerde gradoAl 
full emfloymrnt 

Dirtain And ilic ('oMmon Market 

The Britieh Govern moot hae boeo eui-^ 
duofly cAnvAieiog with not a greAt^deel of 
MUoceBM AO far, for entry into the Enropean 
Economic community and a ihave in ita 
Common market. When the Commoo mar' 
ket WAA initially conceived and when Britaio 
might have found a poeition of Aome ligoi- 
hcanoe in the Community aa an original 
member, ehe did dOt evince a great deal of 
intereet io the move. It wu not unlikely 
that witii her induetrial and economic poteo* 
tials u high aa they were at that etage of 
poat^World War 11^ hiatory compared to the 
warahattered eoonomicA of W. Germany, 
France, Italy and the Benelux countnee, 
the proposed European Economic commaoUy 
woald, she tbooght, be a drag on rather than 
a atimulADt to her own economy. BrltAin, 
therefore, prepared to organiee her own 
economic oommnnity compriAiog the more 
affldent Scandinavian countiiee under the 
baoner of the EFfA and Io whioh she would 
be able to (day a role of undiapatod leader^ 
ahip. ^ 

In oouneof a very few yoace howev«t| 


4 

Britain realised her mistake and started io 
eanvu for an opening to join the oommudity. 
It was, perhapi, becaoBe Britiah leaders 
had dot tiled been able to properly 
evaloate the eoooomio aod political poten* 
tiaiitiee of the E. £1 C. aod visualue its 
signiAance in the future of Europe. It may 
also have been doe to their naturally greater 
reliance upon the NATO and the economic 
eonsequeoces that were likely to flow from 
its military and political dominance npon 
Europe. There was no doubt that the EEC 
was initUlly conceived as a sort of economic 
counterblast to the NATO and the power aod 
the inAutnce that the U. 8. primarily, and 
the Anglo*American bloc generally, weitded 
in its oousela. 

The EEC and Ite commoo market 
was not, therefore just a new kind of inter* 
nationai cartel for dominating a given mar¬ 
ket for motives of profit and gain, aa many 
mistake nly had conceived it to be at the 
initial stages. Its primary objective was, no 
doubt, to initiate commoo! economic activity 
for rebuilding the war-shattered eceoomiee 
o( the countries that bad thus got together 
by eliminating wasteful eorapetiUon among 
themselves and exploit a commoo market to 
their mutual advantage and benefit But an 
ancillory objective, that of thus playing down 
the dominaot role of the NATO in these 
reepcctive countries and ita eventual extino* 
tioD, was also not very much under the sur* 
face. 

For one reason*or another Britain did not, 
at the initial stages, evince a great deal 
of iotereet in this new kind of move. Not 
long afterwards, however, she realised h^ 

stafied nsgotiations for soon- 
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ring her own eotrj into the Coaunanitf. Rat 
ereo theo she proTed hereelf yerj ibort* 
sighted by seeking edveotegeB for herself 
snd the oommoo wesltb, espscieily ia respect 
of the rule of oommoD import teriffa for 
sU member ooaatrisB. The BE^'s ecoaooiic 
concepts were based upon whet may be 
described as a high-co9t economy and ioeeo*' 
five parity between industry and agricul* 
ture aod it was only natural that the Com* 
munity would seek to proUot its own respec- 
tt?e national economics from the danger of 
dumping from hw«tst ooootries. Britains 
problems were complicated by her vital 
depeudenoe on agrloultorat imports and the 
oonaequent need to maintain low cost agrioul- 
toral inporta while» at the aame time, regain* 
log her losing Europesn msrkets through 
thh EEC^i common market; her reliance 
upon the EFIA in this respect bad already, 
proved completely abortive. 

The BBC, however, was not at eager to 
entertain Britain’s entry into the Comma* 
nity as the latter was to join It G^ipecially 
De Q nolle of France was under* 
itandably opposed to Britain aod effectively 
blocked her entrance into the CommuDity. 
Tbe economic principlee guiding the EEC 
is free and unrestricted oompetitioo withb 
each national b*niadary to ensure a high 
level of efTiciency in prod action both in 
industry and agriculture and the elimination 
of competition between oountriea in exploi* 
ting and controlling the Common Market 
In Britain, however, the principles guiding 
ecoDomio activity were a little vague aod 
not a little confused. The brief Labour 
re^me that had failed to last more than 
about etg)it months when ft captured the 
^verament after the war aider Clement 
Atlee^s leadmk^ had initatted eoflhJittttoo 


of tbe means aod process of prodnotion in 
certain vital areas of Britain’s industrial 
activity; the steel indus^ was national iaod 
which very largely, was restored to the 
private sector by the Tory Government thnt 
eoceeeded Atlee's labour Ooveroment. With 
the restoration of Labour to power under 
Harold Wilson presuree bad again begun to 
build up towards re*naUonatiaatioo of steel 
Tbe Wilson Government bad, at the same 
time, IntensiSed their efforts to secure an 
early entry into tbe EEC and had been 
assuring the EEC authorities that the very 
keynote of her economy was based upon the 
level of eftioiency which free and unrestric¬ 
ted com petition alone could effectively 
eosnre. 

But, it appears, that the main cementing 
principle holding tbe Wilson Government 
together against tbe pressure that have been 
building within the Party was the commit* 
meat to oationalixe tbe steel industry. 
Initially, bis the very slender majority, 
Harold Wilson was naturally not very eagar 
to pia usue with the opposition on this 
score. But with the healthier majority now 
at bis disposal after the 19b6 elections the 
Wilson Government felt strong enough to 
face this unpopnlar issue by a 806 against 
204 majority, the nation alii stion Bill has 
been passed through the Commons under 
the provisions of which 14 among Britains 
largest steel Corporations aecountuig for 
00 per cent of Britains steel output, will 
now be abosorbed in tbe state owned 
national steel Corporation. The cost will 
be eftomoui, to buy out the shareholders 
alone would cost something like Rs. 1>128 
orores. Croree of rupees more 'wodd be 
required 4o implement Ae muiy and amU* 
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tlooi reorgftnlzatioD plans the Kationa] steel 
Corporation contemplates. With the pound 
sterling as weak as it u todaj, (hie might 
be a more serious bardeo than one imagines* 
The immediate excase for this measare 
IB, of course, the famUiar one of the need 
for modern* tnoderdisatioo and rerxganiaation 
(0 eliminate wasteful duplicmtioo. There 
was no doubt that many of the plante bad 
grown sluggish, wasteful and even shoddy, 
a fact which ill-matobed with the impor* 
Unce of the industry as a whole in Britain 
which ranks the fifth largest in point of 
production after the U. S. A., Russia, Japan 
atid W. Germany. But is oationalizatioo the 
real answer ? Other ludustries in the 
riationalined sector such as air lines and rail* 
ways have been consistently deteriorating 
under state msaagemeot. But what is more 
important is how this will met upon the 
EEC which Britain has been so aasidnously 
weeing with assorancee that her economic 
policies were a^ffreMtvely attuned to free 
competition. 


The Ktnnedy AeeoeeinotMn 


The assaseinatioD of a ruling preatdeni 
has neither been nnusual nor extraordi* 
nary in U. 8. History. When President 
John F. Kennedy was assassinated wkhlo 
a comparatively short period after be had 
eisumed office, shocking as it was to the 
whole world abroad, the erent might not 
have, understandably, created no usual pre* 
sBures within the U«6. political dimate. 
But the losptoton prevuJed, eepeoiaily 
ootilde the U.S.A., that the aseaseination 


Itself, although perpetrated by ji lone mad 
Qmn reported to bawe been suffering 
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emotional instability and mental disorien¬ 
tation, might hare been the cuImiDating 
act in a deep laid conspiracy. Point waa 
lent to this sospicion by the fact that the 
assassination occured in a Southern State 
where the President was admittedly an* 
popular on account of his vigorous integ¬ 
ration programmes which had beea creating 
stubborn resistance and even definance all 
along the line. 

A quietus was put upon this nagging 
suspicion when Chief Justice Warren, who 
waa appointed to head a Comznieeiou to 
investigate (he circumstsnees leading to (he 
tragic event, reported that there waa no 
evidence to euppose that the asBaMination 
was not (he act of a mad man entirely 
on bis lonesome and that the later assa- 
Bsiaotioo of the perpetration of the crime 
while in custody by Jack Ruby was not 
part of a conspiracy to destroy eridence 
pointing towards itself but was, again, the 
act of an emotionally disturbed individual. 

But when the celebrated Manchester 
manuicripta became the subjoct of wide¬ 
spread controversy and oven of a law 
suit against the author by the Kennedy 
family, the old saspieioo appears to have 
resurrected. One particular aspect of the 
controversy over the manuscripts between 
the writer and his publisher on the one 
side and the Kennedy family, eapecially 
Mrs. Jaeqneline Kennedy on the other, 

apparently related only to the allegatioD 
that the "proposed book violated the terms 
of the 'memorandum of nnderstaDding^ 
between tbe writer and the Kennedy 
family and, thereby, unsrarrmotably invaddl^ 
tbe privacy of the bereaved wife and the 
bffiily* Tbe parts of the manuscripts which 
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related to Uie fonoev Vice PreeidcDi^i 
bebarioor inmediatelj following the am* 
seination, seeks to present Ljodon John¬ 
son as a heartless indMdnal eonsomed hj 
fires of his own ambition before which the 
ordinary decencies of life and ooodoct 
were rathieeslj bmahed aside. It has been 
said that Manobesteri who has long been 
a personal friend and admirer of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy and was naturally deep¬ 
ly emotionally ioTolved in the tragic occa- 
irenoe and the OTents that immediately 
followed the assassioatloo, baa been a little 
extravagant and, consequently, perhaps, a 
little out of proportion in bis presenta- 
^OD, but no one appears to have questio¬ 
ned the aocuraey of the facts upon which 
these presentations were based. It may 
also be true that the writer bated John- 
SOD with a deep and abiding revulsion, 
as some people have suggested, and which 
may have led to the blowing np of certain 
incidental facte to a magnitude all out of 
proportion to their Importance in the total 
picture. Be that as it may, the Manchester 
manuscripts on Tht Dwih 0/ A J¥tsidenf 
and the oontroversy over it appears to 
have led to second thou^ts about the 
ciroum stances of tbe assassiDation in oerUin 
quarters and to a revival of investigations 
in that oooneoiion. Tbe initial glimmerings 
of a ooDspinoy to assassinate the Presi¬ 
dent to have already been nnearthed and 
and some people have been apprehended 
for queaUondng by certido District authi^ 
rities. It is too early as yet to lead to 
definito ooaclusions in this regard but, 
prtmo faett, the suspicion that there was 
a^onsplracj. to eliminate President Kennedy 
oSnel, Aow- be as sommarily brushed aside 
M appears to have been earlier done by 


the Warren Commission. That need not, 
however, involve Mr. Justice Warren in 
any allegation of deliberate impervionsneee 
to evidence; the evidence later alleged to 
have been unearthed poiatiog to such a 
conspiracy may not, simply, have been 
brought up before tbe Wsrren Cornnission. 


It may be wise to underline (he fact that 
world-shaking as the Kennedy assassina¬ 
tion was to the outside world, (he event 
does not appear to have roused more than 
a mere ripple on tbe siirfacet of U.8. 
public life. The assassination of a ruling 
President has neither been new nor un- 
usual in Americen history. Nesrly a score 
of Presideots of the U.S. before John 
Fitxgerald Kennedy have ended their care- 
ere at the bands of dastardly assaseins 
and that may have been one of the rea- * 
SODS why the Kennedy assassioation appears 
to have been accepted by American public 


life without that sense of shook and the 
urgency of thoroughly probing its circum- 
stances as world have been inevitably in 
any other dviJixed country. Preeideut 
Johnson may have done all that was for¬ 
mally needed of him In this connectioo, 
but hii later public utteranoei and actions 
do not seem to indicate that he bad any 
very deep sense of personal loss in tbe 
tragic event It may simply have been 
due to his aggressive and ruthless ambi¬ 
tion before which everything else, inelnd- 
tbe fact that the first significant step 
towards his preaeat high office was 
made for him by President Kennedy, may 
have paled into comparative unlmpMlaoce. 


AnoIsot Non^Proliferaiitm « • 

With the first nuelear taiti anooeaifnlly 
earned oni \rf J^eoples* China more then two 
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yttrt tgo, both ibe wcstwn Demoertolet ud 
QorerDoeot of tho U. 8. S. B. oppw to 
h«70 bo6n roQied to o toose of ur^ncj for 
world Action towardc oonUiorDcot of nacicar 
proUfrration. This loose of orgcncj waa 
farther heigh tend when China exploded her 
second oaclear device. Appareotij, the 
apprehension began to gain ground that with 
the spread of nuclear know-how, the urgent 
need to contain the proliferadon of nnclear 
arsenals among, so for, non-naolear nations 
has become insistent. And this sense of 
urgeac 7 alone aeem to have brought the 
Detnoeraotes and the Soviet Union t^ether 
to devise a non-proliferation measure com* 
prehending the non-nuclear nations. The 
ideological rift between China and the U. 
8. 8. R. would appear to have conaiderablj 
added to this sense of urgencj in the D. 8. 

an 

Share of its political sanctiDonionsneai, 
whtt| in actual terms, are intended bj the 
lo-ealled draft nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty ? The nuclear powers, under this 
draft treaty, would be allowed to retain 
their present initiative in nuclear armaments 
they would also have the right to continue 
researches towards farther development of 
lethal nuclear devices and to carry out tests 
in the air above and below ground. Non¬ 
nuclear nations would be required So 
guaraotee that they would not undertake 
any nuclear development programmse except 
for purely peaceful purposes and the oodear 
cations will have the right of inepectioo over 
their nuclear establish meats to ensure and 
eonfirm that these guarantees are fulfilled 
and oouformsd to. 

This k as blatantly a one-sided agree¬ 
ment as anything could im^lnably be4 If 
this were aoeep^ by the smaller aatioos 


would be felt quite as exposed to possible 
nuclear attacks as they have always been 
without any guaianUe that they would, in 
that eveot, be afforded protection. Nor would 
they be allowed to asses the strength of the 
mpective nuclear arsenals of the nations 
who have been proposing to impose this 
infamous treaty upon them, for there is 
nothing reciprocal iu the draft treaty and 
all the guarantees and obligations are wholly 
One sided. 

The matter has been before the world 
for quite some time now. It is alto a fact 
that the newly emancipated and nonaligned 
Afro-Asian nations look upto India for air 
objective lead in such matter. Until the 
matter came to a bead recently the Govern¬ 
ment of India's Extcroal Affairs Ministry 
appears to have been criminally indifferent 
to the issues involved. Even as late as 
recent deplomatic palavers in New Delhi on 
the subject, India's known attitude seemed 
to be one of iDdifTcrent acceptance of the 
draft trea^. It was only when there was 
a storm of newspaper comments and protests 
that Mr. M. C. Chagla, the most inept 
among a series of inept External Affairs 
Hiniiters of the Ooveromcot of India, tried 
to make some hastyl amends by stating that 
the logio of nuclear non-proliferateon waa 
prior nuclear disarmament. 

Of course it is, but Mr. Cbagla would 
appear to have been following all the wrong 
words and methods to ensure it Even 
afterwards his manner of trying to secure 
support for his Government towards euoh 
an end at the highest diplomatio levels in 
other countries would appear to have be» 
foUoiriog liuee of quedioBable propriety. 
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Mr. Cbag;U’» loyaltiai to Wuhii^lton and 
Loodoo are quite well knowoi u are thoee 
of eone of tbe noet powerful amoog hie 
Cabinet colleeguea in tbe eoaoeelB of the 
OoTemmeot of India. But that doee not 
ezoote hie eendiDi^ out eubordinate eeere* 
tariei to meet beads of state of other 
nations and diseuae the problem with them 
on his behalf. Nor doee it excuse his iodi* 
flerence—if not woree-^to be threat of 
China’s nnclear deTelopment and tbe urfent 
and imminent need to either b^o to develop 
her own nuclear poteotisla even to cover 
belligerent needs if need be, or obtain sufTi- 
oiently adequate and reliable guaranteea that 
India would be afforded iostant and effec¬ 
tive protection if eueb a potential threat as 
exists looks likely to being translated into 
actual effect Without seeking to do' neither 
Mr. Ohsgla sppeared to have almost agreed 
to sign on the dotted liues, perhaps, because 
it would please hts friends In Wasbingtoo 
and London and would posslblj earn him 
equal $pod friends in other important world 
capitals including Moscow. 

A»yl(hAmenaxn MrlUftry Cwir/ia in (he 
Indian Oemu 

Tbe news that both the UB. and the U.E. 
Ooveromeats have been endeavouring to 
secure some small and scarcelj inhabited 
islands in tbe Indian ocean somewhere South 
East of the Andamans group for establiebing 
new military centres In these regions has 
given rise to oonsiderable specuIatioD as to 
the possible purpose of such aequisttiooe. 

With her ooloniee and dependencies now 
wholly liquidated the Oovemmeat of the 
can have do poetible peaceful obje^ 
tivee for seeking to estabHih such military 
centres. Tbe U. & O everamentie involve 


BMol in 8. R Asia notably in Vietnam—has 
been rapidly widening over tbe yean and may 
excuse, from the U. S’s own point of view, 
the decision to establish new military centres 
in regions which will enable the U. 8. armed 
forces in S. E. Asia to effectively cut down 
their lines of communication from their supply 
bases. 

Tbe propriety of such a point of view 
is, obviously, a highly questionable one on 
zwFAal ethical as well as ordinarily political 
grounds. But Lyndon Johnson is not 
Dotorious for a haaically ethical attitude on 
world questions. But whatever the propriety 
of the natter, ostioos situatod in tbe 
Immediate victoity of tbe region where tbe 
Anglo-American powers have been trying to 
establish such centres, would have every 
reuon to fear such a move and raise vigorous 
objeotioDe. Lyndon Johnson, tpparenily, 
is determined to try to eontain tbe spread 
of communism in South East Asia beyond 
tbe soutikem frontiers of China ; he might 
as well try to arrest the progress of an 
avalanche on its downwsrd course; and it 
is not unlikely that irith luoh contiguous 
centres of supply and support established on 
the Indian Ocean, tbe eventual eruption 
of half a doseo more vietnams may not 
entirely be a remote possibility. Apparently, 
Lyndon Johseoo and his team cl political 
and miliUry advisers at the White House 
and In tbe Pentagon would do the most they 
can do within Johnson’s present and possibly, 
last Presidential term. In pursuing this 
programme of relentless battle against com- 
mnnism, he would aot, apparently, count 
the cost to his nstion, In men add monsy 
iliks. Bnob a megalomaniac Is not at all 
safe to Uva with aa a neighbour. 
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The Vietnam IFar 

It ii amMMiog, the indiffareoc of the U. 8. 
public, to the oonoequeooet of D. S. ioTolro- 
ment in the M'OftUad Vietotm Wu to the 
to the U. 8. Treasury and to America’s jouog 
mao'power. lo 1966 aloae the iDctdenoe 
of daploymeat of American armed peraonel 
to Vietnam has been stated by Johnson’s 
Defence Secretary MacNamara to have 
esoeeded 300.000. And this war has been 
going an for a macb longer period than either 
the First or the Second World War. Lyndon 
Johnson, apparently, is not interested io any 
political settlement of the matter, his occa*» 
sioaal offers to agree to ait at a conferenoe 
table opposite President He Chi Hinh not* 
withstanding. What he haa been aeekiog 
bat utterly failing to obtain was to enforce 
s settlement favourable to his own poiioiee 
00 the battle ground. Experta, many 
Americans included, seem to predict that 
whateTer the measure of eacalation of the 
war, such an objective would continue to 
prove as liiiuive as at preseot 

The propriety or otherwise of America’s 
lutruaion into the Vietnam conflict is some* 
thing which would bear examinatiom A 
puppet aoti'COQirouniat regime was set op in 
South Viatnam with American subyertion 
in both money and arms. It was perhaps, 
expected that with the might of American 
mcoey and arms at its back, the puppet 
Soath Vietnam Goyernmeot wo aid be easily 
able to aubdue and sabom communue reat»- 
tance and would soon reduce it to oomplete 
impoteooe. At erentt tamed out, however, 
theee prophets have all been proved hopeleasly 
wroi^ and howerer much ibe U. 8. may 
escalate the war in Vietnam today, the same 
^iiig would to hold good even today. 

The amaaing thing about the Vietnam war 


would seem to be that world opinion as a 
whole seems to be (|uUe outspoken about the 
complete ilIntimacy of America’s partici* 
patton in it and even a very powerful aection 
of American opInioD inoluding that of Seoatar 
Fullbright b opposed to continued U. 8. 
involvement in the aff'air. The plain fact 
would seem to be that the Ky regime is no 
more than a mere front for Lyndon Johnson’s 
policies in Vietnam. It ia Amerioa’i war, 
not Ky’t war io Vietnam and although 
Lyndon Johnson is currently reported to 
have promiaed General Westmoreland all the 
support io additional men and arms, the end 
of this demoralising conflict still remains 
very much beyond sight. In fact the 
American AdminUtratioo theoiselves seem 
to be far from con6dent that a dual con* 
duaioQ can ever be reached on the battlefleld 
by eonyentionai warfare. Currently certain 
sources seem to be epeculatlng if nuclear 
arms should not be employed to end the 
conflict 11 the question which is occupying the 
consideration of the Pentagon adyiaars of 
President Johnson. 

If that were so, it may be impoisible to 
contain the war and prevent the possible 
recrudescence of a world holocaust World 
opinion, through the U. N. Scourity Council 
if uecesaarv, should take serious note of these 
fearful pgsiibUities and take concerted 
international action to force Lyndon Johnson 
and Ho Chih Minh to a conference table. 
What oomplicates poesibilities in this behalf 
is the moral, ethical and political urelevance 
of the n. 8. intrusion in Vietnam Secretary 
General U. Thant haa already been vigorously 
moving in the matter ; neatral nations have 
alao offered to host e conference on uf 
involved ground towards sneh an end, b1^ 
the obitioaeies of the Johoaon Admiidstratloa 
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leem to hftve been burtag ail progren. The 
pouibUitiea ahead are olearlj fearsome and 
world thinkers mnit take npoo themeelves 
the task of rousing the conscienoe of Ameriea 
to enforce Johnson's aoceptanee of a peaceful 
settlement. 

Stalin*9 Daughter 

The defection of Statin’s daaghteri repor> 
tedJj the late Dictator’s farourite child, from 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Bebublic appears 
to have created a minor ferment all over 
the world. It appears that she obtained the 
necessary travel permits from the Kremlin 
and the oorrespocding visa from the Indian 
Oovernment on the plea that she wished to 
carry the ashes of her dead Indian lover— 
officially she wsi not allowed to*claiin him as 
her husband—to the Utter'e home in India 
while in India Hhe reportedly sought * asylum 
with the U. 8. embassy in New Delhi which 
for some roison or other not yet fully expUia* 
ed wss not granted. The IT. 8. 8. IL Minister 
in New Delhi, it appears was instructed at 
the same time to ensure her immediate return 
to Russia. There has been some talk of her 
having asked for an extension of her Indian 
visa, a report which does not appear to have 
ndther been oonfinned nor clearly repndiatd 
by the External Affairs department of the 
G. O.I 

The next* chapter in this exciting story 
seems to reveal that iHiile the D. B. Govern¬ 
ment would not grant formal asylum to 
Madam Svetlana, their Central IntsUigenoe 
Agesey assisted her to leave IndU and obt^ 
temporary residence in BwitxerUnd from 
after a oonple of weeks stay, she flew 
to'New Toik and has been in hiding. She 
has^ howeyer, addressed a press oonfsrenoe 


there in the mesowhile in course of which 
she appesred to have explained that the 
principal reasoo why she wished to defect 
from the U. 8. S.B. was that ahe had become 
dUillnrioned by the principles Und applied 
•trat^es of Cornmnnisim much as they 
eneamoured and hypnotised her in her yonngci 
days, that she bad come to have acquired a 
deep and abiding theistio faith and that she 
wished to live her own life independently in 
the light of her own beliefs and faiths. Tt 
has been explained by a spokesman of the U. 
S. Oovernment that the question of political 
asylum in the U. 8. for Madam Svetlana has. 
so for, not been before the Oovernment and 
that when the question does for come up, If It 
does, it will certainly be given due and sym- 
pathstlc consideration by tbe appropriate 
U. 8. anthorities. Tt has alio been added 
that there was no question of her becom¬ 
ing a charge upon Che IT. 8. exchequer as 
her own means were ample for her needs and 
that, 10 any case, the proceeds of her own 
Memoirs which were under the active consU 
deration by an ootstandiog and very well to 
do firm of D. 8. publishers, were likely to be 
large and substantial enough, 

Tbe whole episode would appear to be 
exciting eaoogh if only as a further danous* 
tradon of tbe nctorious Communist reluc- 
tanoe to allow the neoessary freedom to any 
of its defecting oitiaens to repair to a more 
congenial looial and political climate of 
their own choice rather Chau confirm to live 
in the stifling atmosphere of a eocial and 
political in which they may have lost faith. 
lUi certainly is a repudiation of one of the 
fundamental artiolee of falth^^freadom from 
fear’ Incorporated in the famous C» N. Oharter 
and to ^Ich the Govenmeot of the U« & S. 
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B. happen to be One 0 / tbe dt iyinal eabtcn* 
beri. Tbie» howereri U not the fint tiioe 
tbet something like this, demoostrstiog the 
method of dealing with its own ^citiseus by 
the U. 8. 8.R. has happened nor will it, wo 
are afraid, be the last of such oeca- 
eiooa. 

What, however, would appear to be even 
more mtereeting it the manner of the lodiao 
and the 0. 8. Ooverumeote dealings with 
8vetlaaa. It does not seem to be quite elear 
if Svetlana bad actually eought political 
asylum with India. It appears, however, to 
be reasonably certain that sbe a^ked for ao 
extension of the visa permitting her Indian 
visit and even if it nay not have been re¬ 
fused outr^ht it'seems that the Indian Govern* 
ment were not too eager to oblige* It is not 
known if the External A flairs Ministry 
msy not have received any cornmnnicatioo, 
verbally or otherwise, from the Soviet Em* 
baeey in New Delhi influening the former's 
attitude in this behalf. Similarly, the U. S, 
Ooreroment also did not seem to have been 
all too eager to grant politioal asylum to 
Svetlana altboogb their 0.1. A. appears to 
have done all that was necessary and 
possible to fa^litate Svetlana’s flight from 
India, first to an unknown deednition in 
Switzerlaud and then 00 to the mein land 
of the n. 8. 

It li obvious that both the ladian and 
the U« S* Governmeots were reluctant to 
•abarrasss themselves with the Hassian 
OoverameDt on Svetlana’s account. The 
>^asoo obviously was that neither Govern* 
tnent were quite ready to strain the rather 
tenoons^threadi ot peacfful-eo ezUUttce regula* 
ting the ofulaal relations betwe«) their own 
^peetivs OoTmaenta aad that of the U<S. 
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B. There were too mfiny interests political 
economto and others^ involved end neither 
Government appeared ready to risk any kind 
of an open breach on grounds which, how¬ 
ever legitimate and just, concerned only an 
individual aud could not, therefore, be allowed 
to intrude between nations. But, as things 
have actually turned out, the apprehended 
embarraseiaent could hardly be said to have 
been entirely avoided. Ou the other hand, 
both the Indian and (he U. 8. Ooveruments 
may well have appeared to have boeit play¬ 
ing the role ef au unioiagi native buffoon 00 
this account. 

WilxoH and fhe Labour f^rl^ 

Harold Wilson is reputed to be a strong 
man. He must also be an extremely worried 
one. For obvious reasons he has been strenu* 
ously following up "the efforts of Ins Tory 
predecesiors in oBIce to seek au entry iuto 
the sacred sanctum of the European Econo* 
mio Community with a view (0 shuring its 
Common Market. And it appeared recently 
that he had almost succeeded. 

This, despite the fact that the Couacil of 
the £. E. C. would not tolerate socialism aud 
cue of the inviolable cooditions of entry 
into this racred preserue of the a/flneni 
EVfropeois was th%t one must abide by unli¬ 
mited freedom of competition. Wil&on bad 
to concede that passed traditions of bis 
party notwithstanding his Governmeut bad 
been vigorooaly pursuing a line of ‘'aggre* 
Bxive competidon’^ in tbeir economic endea- 
Toors. But the clamour for re-oationalixatioa 
of the n* K. Steel iiMiastry which after La¬ 
bours brief innings under Clement Attlee 
had been de^nationalised by the MoMillahi^ 
Tory Ooverumet had been gatheriug aocelera* 
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ting aometltQia wlilib lAbonr rtok ud file 
Id ibftt Wilioo hftd wili/ tOij to ooooeda tbe 
deroftad and, noir brioglDg wilhlo the na- 
tionalieed eteel Bowd 90 per cent of TJJC'a 
total eteel eapaoi^. 

How tbii heretic departure from the 'etra*' 
Ight aod narrow^ path of abeolate free com* 
petUioB would be regarded bj the E. E. C 
autboriUes afieetiDg ^taiu's oaodidature for 
eatrj Id to their ianctum $anfiiorum wai al* 
readj a qaeitioo packiog a cooalderable 
amount of nervoae appreheneioo. Bat what 
baa beeo happoniog einoe it even far woree. 
It appears that quite a cooaiderabie eectiou 
of labour back beDcberi bare oow beta 
raliiog qaite a tot of duet oppotlog Britaio’e 


oaodidatore for tuiej Into the E. E; C. Tbie 
revolt witbia the partj will probablj be as 
rutbleaalj quelled aa on\j .Harold Wllaon 
knowe bow to aad wbioh had earlier earned 
him the epithet of the HeadmaBter, But 
even ao> the miecbief maj have been done. 
The Council of the E. SL C. have never 
been very eager to accept Brltaia aa a fellow 
tnomber aad it waa with trepidation and not 
a little reluotance that they have been coa- 
aideriag her candidature. Tbb latest revolt 
within the Partj, even if it were quelled 
effeoUvely maj provide just that excuse 
which acme, at least among tho EEC. 
leaders to renew their opposition to Britain’s 
entrj even at thia late stage. 


KEEPING UP WITH KNOWLEDGE 


K. B. 

While meooontioQei to probe the usiTerfe 
for eoMog the mjiteriee which he does oot 
koow, ft mijor occupitioD bee grown op on 
hie own plnoet in trjiog to keep tnck of all 
that be does know. The new technology^ 
etill too young to be chriiteoed, le grappling 
with the formidable problem of knowledge 
etorage and retrieval. The time is long past 
when EocyolopedU Britannioa coold sod op 
Uio whole atore of knowledge and keep tt 
np to date in eacceseive editions. The 
magnitude of knowledge has proliferated as 
much that if a scientist tries to read and 
know about all that baa been published in 
hie 6eld for a year, he will find bimaelf a 
couple of years back* dated. We are facing 
a viatual explosion of knowledge denoted ae 
Q forma^on ex plosto o’^ 

Measujuku The £jiPLoejo5 

Since the Second World War, the big 
aoienoe’, which bae become a state under* 
taking, has grown in strides. The U. S. 
Goveromentis estimated to be spendiog 19 
billion dollmra—65% of the natioal outlay on 
science. Even our own public expenditure 
on sdentific research has gone np 16 does 
dofiog the period 1946-*1962. The Beseareb 
Reports pabliabed by the U» 6. Oovemmest 
have multiplied 412 per cent since 2967. 
SeiMtUts have published, to date, papers, 
books etc. onmnily eatamated at approxi* 
nately 6 Bullions, iaoreasii^ at tba rate of 
about a million annually. The total knowledge 
is doabling itaelf in every S yean. Some 
one hae eedmatod, that the "worid is oburning 


OAUBl 

out some 2,000 pages of printed matter 
every minute, 2i bonn a day. The white 
pages sift like snow into the libraries of the 
world. They are shelved, filed, photocopied 
microfilmed, digested by compute re, classified, 
catalogued, indexed, tranalated and abstracted 
and every 60 second another 2,000 of them 
flop damp from the presaes”. 

It is believed that much of ^e literature 
published Is either repetitious or redundant 
and is leas motivated by the desire to 
commouicate the information that its producer 
thinks useful thsn *'by ego*utisfaotiott, 
academic promotioD,'graotsmausbip tod mas*^ 
agerial promotion The cry of "pobllsb or 
perish*’ is well known in the academic 
circlea All this baa prodnoed conflicting 
opinions whether we abonlj allow unhindered 
growth of published mater or regulate it* 

Technical Oaf^LHscEHCH 

This Tower of Bable in knowledge is 
producing such a "noise** ( calculated as the 
ratio of the nomber of failures in searching 
to the number of items of total collection ) 
that it IS becoming increasingly difficult to 
eitiier keep tnck or retrieve the required 
bit of information. If a bit of informatioa 
generated in any part of the world has not 
entered the national or international grid, it 
lies untapped and unknown to researchers 
in the field which might result in dupli^ 
ation and repetition of the iriiole work. 
CMBpiete information in packages of hia ow^ 
liking and interest it very essential for a 
aoientift to keep himself abreast of tbs 
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progreH being Bade u bit field throagboot 
the world A recent itadj publiebcd in 
NATUAR has citiDaUd that at preacnt 
rate of research and ditcOTtry, the training 
of a acientiat ia adequate for about five yeara 
and he moat grow 20 per oeot in knowledge 
—10 per cent for keeping pace with the 
advanoea roade and 10 per cent to repleniah 
the loea of unused knowledge he acquired 
earlier-per annum to remain of eqtul value 
to his employ ere. New toolaaod procedorea, 
namely, computerti copying and recording 
devices and rapid communication aystema are 
being deployed to meet tbie threat of iechni* 
cal obaoleaoence which baa been termed as 
"at ieaat a hunderd'billion dollar problem’’. 
Ci/tSARiKO^HoueAN Of Knowlepgr 

With the aociety iocreaaingly 
becoming dependent upon the recorded 
knowledge ( external memory ), the aodaJ 
and economic developnent ia directly linked 
with the growth^ effective diaaemioation and 
diffusion of produced knowledge. Propoaal 
to aet up a World Cooperative TechoiCAl 
Information Pool In the United Nationa haa 
been put forward to make avmlable all the 
scientific and technical information acrou 
national frontiera and language barriere. 
Booh a Pool it ia expected will increaae the 
efB.iency of operation of development actM- 
tiea to the tuue of 10% to 16% and result 
in saving of ouc billion doJlara a year in tbe 
development resources. In the United Statea^ 
this subject has been the main concern of two 
Presidential Committees for explonng and 
reoommeodiug the ways and meana for ex* 
j^itioui aud effective eoutrol of the existing 
'and the produced knowledge- It baa been 
atreseed ia these CoDoitteea’ reports that 


all those concerned with research and 
development must accept the responsibility 
of the tranafer of infonnation in the same 
degree and spirit that they accept of research 
and development itself. 

Since the scientist under this deluge have 
neither means nor time, particolarly io the 
inter<d!ecip]inary advancea, to know what 
exists and what ie going on concurrently in 
their own field of apeoialization, cleariDg-hou6ef< 
of acientific and technical knowledge, some¬ 
time called as doenmentation of national in¬ 
formation contres ( hybrid of libraries )—the 
grids—have been cstabliabcd all tho world 
over on national and international level a 
which collect^ index, abstract and evaluate the 
information for them. This ia In a way 
packaging industry of knowledge. In India, 
we have Indian National Scientific Document¬ 
ation Centre which haa been given tbe statu !■ 
of a oational laboratory, to sift, organise and 
ditsseminate the scientific information on 
national level. Ita counterpart in social 
aoieneea and the humauitiea has yet to be 
eatabliahed. In England too, last year, tbe 
Office of Sdentific and Technical Information 
haa E>een set up by the Oovernment. 
ALTE&KATTVEe To PUBUSHDir} 

The growing stockpile of knowledge cball* 
enges the time-honoored methods of pobliehing* 
Though tradition al methods of publication, 
with indexing and adstracting aervioea, which 
have litUle changed from the more leiaurely 
days of nineteentb oentnry are struggling 
valiantly to digest and control the cxploaina 
of knowledge, they suffer from disadvantages, 
which, as tiiey become eoitlier and bulkier, 
sakea them progreaeively more ^Ufiou^i 
digest even these prwdigeated volumes. Tbe 
teviewiag pubUcatioue too caa hardljr survey 
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tbe vm 6 field spreid out in eo mioy langotgee. 
AlteroatlTat to this method of publication and 
poieible lelective dJHemination of publbhed 
infornaUou are being eaplored. 

As for as the quantitative and the oumeri* 
cal date is ooneernoi mechanical utid electronic 
devices like pancbed cards and computers 
have been devised to code, store and maoi* 
pulau tbc information and reproduce it with 
their memorr when called opon to do so. 
Bit the handling of descriptive infonnatioTi 
expressed In langnage and other non^qaaotb 
tative forme poses an insuperable problem. 
C >dmg ihc written language, its tran^^lxtiou, 
aoalysi* of its subject contents, iticaning 
and relevance of concepts for mecbanixvd 
handling are being vigorously purenod and 
tackled. The dream of a scientist and every 
individual as visualized by some fiction sniters 
to have a sort of private file and library on 
microfilm >~a and the requir^ in¬ 

formation available by dialing like telephone 
may be a reality one day. 

Tn B>Bwo]rs words, ''knowledge is of two 
kinds : we know a subject ourselve*, or we 
know where we can find iofonnation upon 
it”. The first type is fast becoming difficult 
and second impossible due to magnitude ind 
raU of growth and proliferatloo. It we want 
that the knowledge aa "input’' be iitiUed 
effeotively and the resulting "output” again 


act as feed-back to better research and 
devalopment, the writing, publishing and 
learning habits of the individual and the 
commonity have to be given more senous 
oonstderatioD as compared to what has been 
taken for granted and established method of 
keeping up with knowledge. 

This explosion has its impact on philo^ 
pbera too. The interat and recognition evoked 
br the writings of Father Teilhard dc Chardin 
if a testimony to this fact. Father Teilhard's 
concept of nospbere—the realm of thought 
and spirit—basically expounds, on the basis of 
growing dimensions of knowledge, ihat from 
now onwards the evolution and perfection of 
bnman species will be in mind and spint and 
IcM in the organic and physical domain. The 
spiralling growth of knowledge and challenge 
it poses for its exploitation might produce 
adaptations io human beings to veer more 
towards mental perfeotioo. The soienoe of 
genetics—rather "surgical gcueticb”—which 
hopes to control and make on order the 
future man something on tbe pattern of 
Uuxicy's Brave New M'orld man carries 
some possibility of realization in it: We 
stand t >day ou the watershed of tbe history 
of the human race. Some inklings of what 
might happen in the next few geoerationH 
has started showing. 


PAINTINGS BY AND ON POET TAGORE 
K. P, FADMANABHAN TAMPY 


my way of fo iurrendee 

lAe world! 

Rather for me the. taste of Infinite freedom 
VhUe yet / am bound by a thousand 

bonds to the wheel . 

in each glory of sound and sight and scent 
I shall find thy infinite joy of abiding ; 

My passion shall barn as ike flame of 

selvaliony 

The flower of my love shall become the 

ripe fruit of devotion... 
(Rahmdraiuih Tagore) 

The 5ri Chitra Art Gallery at Trivandrum 
in the Kerala State, opened by HU Hi^ineas tbe 


Maharaja of Tfa>anror«' on the 26lh September 
I93S. p^^•vJde^ Ibe licst p.pitome of the oulsland- 
ing examples of Eastern Art, ani fulfils its 
RiSaaion of providing to the visUora ample faeili- 
lie^ for the enjoyment, education and develop* 
menl of artistic insle. Organiseil by Dr. J. H. 
Cousiiw, with accfiil laid on quality, the Sri 
Chitra Art Ctdlery U unique in its illuminating 

display of Rajput, Mughul, Tanjore, ludo- 
European, Indian Mural, Modem Indian, Tibetan, 
Balinese, Chinese and Japanese Paintings. 

The Modem Indian Painting Section of the 
Sri Cbitra Art Gallery contains a com^hen- 
rive, tepreaenlative, and well-chosen coileMon 
of works by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, hla 
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disciples, end their pupiJe, ^vorking in widely 
s^Mreted cohura] areas, who have made traly 
outstanding contributions to the revival of Indian 
Art. Iliia section gives a subatantial, if not 
complete, idea of the Indian Art Renaissance. 
Among these visually rharming and aesthetically 
satisfying studies in lines and colours are a 
typical and highly individual study of The Bird 
by Rabindranath Tagore, striking portrait studies 
<•{ the Poet hy such stale's rts as Ardhendu Praaad 
Banerjee and Sudhir Ranjan Khastgir in which 
the artistB* anal> sis of chara< ter probes the living 
essence of the outer form, The Home Cdnin^ by 
Nandalal Bose, a pictortca) jest, suggesting a 
claesical friese, depicting in line drawing the 
return of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore from one of 
his foreign journeys, and Pott and Poetry b) 
Kanu Desai, a 6ne cgm|>osition with a portrait 
of poet Tagore and the Muse of Poetry above 
him. All these works merit special attention 
hv (he suhJimity of therme and the method of 
presentation. Only artists with poetic tastes, 
^osring vision and tmagmation, who have imbib* 
rd (he lofty tradition and culture of Santiniketan 
and drawn ir»spiration from the composite and 
multifacated }K!rsonality and work of the 
Tagores will he able lo paint such studies in 
which more ns meant than that which readily 
preets the eyes. 

Towards the evening of his great life, in 
his seventieth year, Poet Tagore look to painting 
seriously as a means of expressing the surplusage 
of bis creative energy, and produced effortlessly 
a large series of impromptu pictures, in water 
proof inks, and water, poster and tempera colours, 
highly individual and spontaneous in ronteot 
end style composed of uncommon elements. Hia 
childlike play with brushes and colours, which 
at first gave a rude ^ock to several well'inform- 
ed people, became too soon a major event in the 
history of Indian Painting. Prodigious in quantity 
and quality is Tagore's output of fetches and 
PalnlingB, for there are nearly 3000, all told, 
most of them in fairly large me. Tagore’s 
paintings possess a primeval intensity of eompo- 
sition conspioiova in its absence of any deliberate 
attempt at organisation, and an obvious mner 
rhythm. IWy are untutored and merHabiy 
nalv^ywt profoundly spiritual. Said the Post, 

imi fuU of songs. Let sunset days 

hf fM of cofeus**. 


One sudi study in the Sunset of the Poet’s 
life, from the realm of fantasy, which is out* 
standing in its artistic integrity and personal 
interprrtatlon, absolutely new and aggresrivriy 
original, and full of mystery, The Bird 
painted in 1932, adorns the 5rt Chtlro Art CcUery 
The anatomy and portraiture oi The Bird are at 
variance with the general accepted conceptions ; 
the rendering of the bird is not '’correct'*, as 
to he obviously interpreted as novel and groste* 
iqur, artistically clumsy and not truS'lO'life at 
first sight. Blue black, light green, golden yellow, 
and Ught blue are the colours used in low and 
high tones b> the poet-artist with brilliant 
|»ictorial effect. The tempera and ink colours 
are juxlaiiosed without transitions, with clarity, 
^impUcity and strength, uncluttered by any 
mannerism in style or technique. Into this 

truly rrmarksble study, (he motives of which are 
so personal as nut lo he capable of rla8sifinati<m 
the poet has brought an uncanny force and 
forth right nesf. a freedom and thoughtfulness of 
expression, all exclusively his own. With Ms 
head raise<) and breast thrust forward, the dig¬ 
nified looking and proud bird is strutting about, 
absolutely indifierent to, and even scornful of, 
the surroimclings. I'he body oi the bird has a 
light green colour. Its wings are gulden yellow. 
A winged creature of the Poet’s own conception, 
refusing to fall within any ornithological group, 
optically unreal in certain resf>ects, it is full of 
dynamiun and grace. The background is pre¬ 
dominantly blue in colour with a tinge of grey 
here and there. Is it a symbolic representatjon 
of the bird of dawn breaking the gloom and 
darkness of the night ? A painting in slick 
modem, non-represcotations), style io-dependently 
arrived at, which arrests attention, The Bird 
has much of the imagery, symbolism anl native 
rhythm of Tagore's poetry. The vast majority 
of Paintings by Tagore bears his signature in 
Bengali and not io English. In this unique 
study of The Bird Tagore has put bis signature 
in 

Hie complete absence of conventional chann 
and tyiditatim of the Poet’s art creates an 
imprtasiou of primitivenesa at once rare and 
impressive. Writing in 1982 about his paintings, 
Rabindranath Tagore said : **J really do not 

understand the and vherafore of my pkturet. 
They art Uke a flight of droom-imagti tettinf 
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up ckrornalie dance . All that U, u bom 

out 0 / joy**, Tagore'i TAe Bird illustrata in hii 
own excliuive Inaguage of coloun iSe truth of 
this statement of fact. What the Poet htd Mid 
of his n^hew the great Artist Gaganendranath 
Tagore, soon after his death 10 1938, U eqtuUy 
applicable lo the Poet's art as well. Said the 
Poet: 

**You ranged from shore to shore 
Of colour and line, 

Pou loere merged deep 
In (he very heart 
Of Beauty', 

Lin Yu*Taijg hu9 aaid : and iMiiii* 

iog come fi’oin the Mme human ^)irit and it ia 
natural that tlic ^irit and inner lei'hnique of 
Ix/lh should be the same. The painter shows 
die same impression, the method of suggestion, 
the same emphasis on an indefinablt* almoajihere, 
the same fantastic union with ualure*^. Tagore 
has stated : "My pictures arr m>* versification 
in liiiei. If by rharute they ure enlJtle<l to claim 
recognition it must be primarily for some 
rhythmic significance of form which is uilimatf, 
and DOl for any interpretation of an idea or 
r^resentalion of fact". This provides the key 
to unlocking the gates of perception to the uu- 
deratanding of Poet Tagore's paintings. 

Ardhendhu Prasad Banerjee's portrait study 
of Poet Tagore's profile tlS^'XlI''^ has been 
done with great refinement and delicaes of line 
and chromatic harmony reminiscent of the oW 
Chinese and Japanese Masters. It is painted on 
silk with high sensitivity and consummate 
technical mastery over the exquisite wash medium. 
The Poet ia depicted as seated in a chair after 
‘he Chinese pattern, wearing a loose Olive green 
robe which covers the entire body, from neck to 
fool, blue and white slippers, after the Japanese 
style. He wears a blue cap. Sure yet delicate 
brush alrokes in black executed with great fiuw 
and skill accentuate the folds of the robe, and 
the contours of the body and relieve the toonotonv 
of the garment. The poet is in a ccmtemplBiWe 
mood. A thorough grasp of realism with 
restraint, characterised by the deep psychological 
insight and skill in capturing the characteristic 
caaentials of the Poet, is evident in this portrait 
study. Blue, green, white and pink colours in 
l^w tones are used ^ringly as to produce the 
BUtxiinuo effect. It is a fine character study of 
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the poet, expressing the majesty and grace of 
his outer form, and the inner spirit. 

Sudhir Ranjan Khastgir's amasingly alive study 
of the profile of Poet Tagore (12i^Xl0'0 » 
vigorous, broadly treated, and powerful. Done 
in oil colours, the vivid and dashing brush 
stroke* are definite and broad. White, cream, 
and blue black with a tinge of scarlet are the 
colours used willi sul>due<l harmony and telling 
I'lTect. The artist has not cared to delineate the 
details of the poet's face. Ihe sharp outlines 
and disirrH colouring ably individualises the 
personality id the poet wrapped in thought, and 
demonstrates the artist's mastery of synthesis 
sod rhvthm. Kha«tgir has succeeded iu render^ 
ing the dignity, serenity and charm of the 
personality of the poet, his strength of will, and 
noble featurea. with fdastic efiWt. leaving an 
indelible impression iu the mind of (he spectactor 
about the luteuese inner and intellei'tual greatness 
of Tagore. I'be serene rounlenance and menu* 
mentality of the figure are superbly expressed. 

Poet and Poetry hy Kanu Desai 

is a delightful poem in sulnlued colours, a lyri* 
lical, imagluatvie and realistir study, in water 
colours. eKpressing the rare ma^^terv of the artist 
over exquisite linear rhythms and chromatic 
harmony. A true4o‘]ife profile of the is given 
at the bottom portion of llie exposition. Sensi¬ 
tive colouring and astute insight go hand'in •hand 
with an uncanny knack of faUdung and aveen- 
tualing ibe easential iraitH of physiognomy and 
the characteristic altitude of the ]>ersonality por< 
trayed, in Kanu Dnmi's {xirlrail study of Guru* 
<lev Tagore, the rhythinic dalliance of which is 
souhsearing. Above I he head of the poet, amidst 
tiouds, the Muse of Poetry' in the forio of a 
lovely damsel with a lighted lamp, is seen mak* 
log devotional offering. The all-pervading 
rhythm of the composition ia superb. Pink, 
yellow and blue are the colours used by the 
artist with pleasing effect. The Muse of Poetry 
has the appearance of a cultured Gujrati Lady 
of great physical charm. The picture may also 
mean the tribute paid by Gujrati to the Poet. 

Nandalal Rose's The Homecoming is a 
finely executed panel, on the model of a claasi- 
cal frieae, embodying in following and arOnlale 
linea a succeaalon of incidents in one pic\K. 
Of considerable historical value and interest 9 
thia dynamic Uue drawing done in the famoua 
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and unequalled cloasic idiom of NukUlol Bow. 
"Hie Poet** ret uni to Saotinikettn from one of 
hit journeys abroad it the theme of thia panel 
which meaturea 9flX7fte It tellt a atory riridly 
in a pictorial idiom which procUima the beauty 
and fiuidily, flexibility and tublelty, of line in 
Indian Art. The frixe it in four part*. The 
first part ahom five youthful metMgera convey* 
ing the happy tidinga of Ouradev't return to 
Santineketan from a bing tour. With amilea iUu* 
min all ng their facet, they are running, display ing 
the strength, ebullience and beauty of youth. In 
the Second part, the Cavi Curu^ auitere and 
magnificent, in hla long, flowing robes, b aeen 
leading ibe party. Behind him walk* Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, with a bag in hU hand. The PoetV 
son Rath) fld ran ilh Tagore cornea close behind 
Rev. Afidrewii. A lady follows next. Behind her 
are young men, one of them with a box on his 
hand, and a stripling. In the third part are 
depicted representatives of the staff and students 
of Santiniketan. five young men and four 
ladies, beaming with joy, love, and r^ard. 
waiting to receive their beloved Gurudev, with 
garlands, Furnakumhfum, and other auspicious 
things, including fruits and flowers. Strings of 
mango leaves adorn the roul^. Indications of 
typical Bengal landscape and rural life, plaatam 
andpalmyrah trees, and traditional olpona deeignss. 
inlersperes thi* compoaitiun in a derailve and 
suggestive manner to keep In with the truthfulness 
of the theme, the local atmosphere, and pictorial 
values. In the last ]iart. the finest maidenhood of 
Bengal is seen (»ffering (he Poet traditional wel* 
come by washing his feet with water and offering 
him fruits and flowers. 'Hie panel doeea with a 
lotus design as a decorative motif and calligraphy 
In the Bengali Language. The cultural and aesthe¬ 
tic life^ and beautiful landscape of SaotuiikeUn, 
an epitome of Bengal, find their charming ex¬ 
pression In this study which expresses Nandalal*i 
genius os a master of line drawing. Accurate, ex¬ 
pressive and accompibhed draufAtsman^iip that 
renders vividly the peculiarities of form without 
cumbersome details, and the ^ritual atmo^here, 
the balanee, harmony and monumentality of com* 
posidoxi, contribute to the incomparable exoelkooe 


of The Home^Homingf a pictorial document of 
great historical, cultural and social importance. 

There b another famous lyrical a^ imagi* 
nttive painting an the Sri Chitra An GaUery with 
which Gurudev Tagore's name is associated. Thf 
Spirii of ihe Slorm A masterpiece of 

Indian Art,by Asit Kumar Haidar, one of the 
foremost of Indian Artiits, painted in Mgy 1922 
while he was at Santiniketan, now adorns the Sri 
CAitra Art GoIUry. About thb lyrical, romantic, 
inyalic, painting, a poem in colours, the artist, 
himself a poet of distinction, says thus: "I did 
it during the spell of hot weather at Santi- 
eiketan. Tlie heat was stiffling, and no body 
could stir out for days. One day it so happened 
that all of a sudden a dark cloud glided over the 
sk) and drove out the scorching sun, bringing a 
temporary relief from the terrific beat. The dark 
lady, rowing a boat, with bair flying in opposite 
directions, is represented as tlie soul of ibe rain- 
cloud which b trying to drive away the heat of 
Sun. Hial is to say the picture represents the 
approaching monsoon. 1 generally a^ Dr. Tagore 
to suggest some suitable name for my paintingn^ 
and he very kindly finds titles for them. Some- 
limrw he allows me to quote suitable passages 
from hb poems. To thb picture Dr. Tagore 
appended a line from one of his own songs of 
f erso Mongol 

*'0'go umar Shruvan AfegAer AAeya torir 

mmjhi 

AihrU’bhcra fMrah hauiir pal tulo oji 
I't/as-kruioy Utkayerty 
t'ojha tohar noybhori noy 
Puiaic-Uiga Qi kodatnber koboUo M/f*. 

Translated into English, the song reads thus 

Ob 1, my queen of the plying ferry of the 
fUm<louds. She has spread for her sail the 
Ebst-wind brimful of tears, 

And stores out with an empty heart 
With a load which b no more heavy 
Than that yonder bunch of Kadamba 

ffowen 

With all ibeir hairs tbriiled on their ends. 


Indian P*eriadicais 


W« reprodaoa below the editorUli of two 
periodicalsi Link ood Now: 

The Week 

The Prime Mtoutership of India U not an 
office. To regard it eo aod uae it aa a aource 
of power was not wiedom even when the Coo* 
groee had the vaat majorit/ in Parliaoieot it 
had Such an approach otil 7 weakf-ned it and 
made tlio iucuiubent look out of place. Hero* 
after attempts to do so maj well bring 
dibattor to the party and create aerioub cona* 
titutional difficulttea. Therefore the leaders 
id the Congress and the Congress Party in 
Parliament should pay special attetition to the 
problem of choice of the Leader. The Prime 
Minister for a number of years to come will 
have to be a factor of integration, a force 
that can stand up to reactionary and destruc* 
tively ri^ional pulls that have become politi* 
cal quantities. The Congress in its dotage 
may not be able to produce a siugle indivi¬ 
dual with the requisite qualities and the sup* 
port of a sufficieut noinber of party men 
inside Parliaioeut and cuougli wvigbt of 
public opinioo outside. 

The Government of India under the 
leadership of the present Prime Minister has 
proved itself inadequate both in its capacity 
kf Q&derstand problems and averse to imple* 
ttaatiog radical policies demanded by the 
^es. Ita approach to difficult eoooomic 
dtaatioDs tiiat demanded forthright support 

the people wm always coloured by its 
^Ppreaaive fear of losing American patronage 


aod nervousness over the possibility of a 
trnly socialist order taking root in the ooun* 
try. Such attitudes msdo it vulnerable to 
diplomatic assaults by Washington and sly 
blackmail by feudal and monopolist reactio¬ 
naries at home. ThU led to hurried prepura* 
tioii by political cxtoitKions of vested interests 
like the Swatantra Party and the Jan Singh 
to assn me power wherever the vacillation of 
Congress Qoveroments in the States and at 
tbe Centre, appeared to sap the people's faith 
ia a socialist transition, on tbe one hand,and 
00 the other to a revival of activity by the 
masses of working people who began to rea¬ 
lise that unless they asserted themselves the 
paralyris of the Congress would lead to the 
airengtheoing of Kightist forces in the coun¬ 
try. The election was fought in thin atmos¬ 
phere. Inevitably there was great confusion 
wherever tbe Congress showed ^igns of weak¬ 
ness. Two Left‘Orient«<l ami one obviously 
reactionury State adiniiii>tr.*ttion have been 
ioroied. In other 'Sum Coiigrces” Stales con¬ 
fused alliaiiceK have taken office. 

These will bepn to hubmit the Central 
Government to pressures it has had no expe¬ 
rience of. Simultaneonsly, the imperialist 
powers who have come to tbe conclusion that 
tbe Congress has lost its tmditioDal pride in 
indcpeudence will certainly demand more im¬ 
plicit obedience to them from the Central 
Govsrnment. Is tbe leadership that devalued 
tbe rupee in a spurt of scarei handed over toa 
fertiUter ioduatry to foreign capitalists! threw^ 
open edacatiooal iostitotioDS in many parte of 
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the country to the miniitnUoni of the 
mod let commaneliets, aihenjAS and big oapi* 
tftUete ihreeteD it at wilij competent to be in 
charge of Ooveroment at each a janetnre? 
Will it not at the least sign of danger go 
completely over to reaction pleading need for 
•tability ? 

These are the queetioDi Congress legiala^ 
tore and the tank and file of the party sbonld 
ask tbemeelves and not those they ^ve been 
taught to ask themselves in recent years. 
Congressmen have tried to get over the 
difflooltiee created for their party by total 
lack of ideology by reducing all problems to 
factional oontradiotions aud trying to answer 
them in terms of personalities. The Prime 
Ministership of India, too, is sought to be 
won or lost according to the strength of 
factions withio the party and the euccees of 
propaganda in the press. It is indeed a sad 
pass to which the CongreM has come and 
there is no way oat of it except through 
radical essays in chan^ng ontiook, habit and, 
where neoessary, personnel. 

Link, March, 13, *67 


All Oar Yesterdays 

The tamasha in New Delhi is over. Mrs 
Indira Gandhi is to continue as Prime 
Minister with a new Cabinet in which her 
favonrites have been upgraded and two or 
there experts iocluded. Mr Kamaraj, who 
once introduced a clever plan to revitalise 
the Grand Old Party and help Nehru get rid 
of some dark horses, has seen to it 'that the 
most important of them is back. Others 
had got back esrlier. What efiect thrir retnra 
had ou the confidence of the people and on 
the strength of the party was seen in the 
last electioDS. Let us hope that history will 
be repeated sooner than expected. 

Not that Mrs Gandhi should have been 
allowed to have her way in the party and 
the Oovemment. Under her regime India 
hM been following the slippery path of 
o^tulstion to reaotioD at home and abroad. 

no ohaoge in that policy will occur jnst 
.booauM Mr Desai Is io. Tiitj irill bo in 


the same boat, rocked now and then by mild 
tensions between the stern puritan and the 
Westernised lady. This might in tom revive 
hopes in the Left &tabiisbisent io New 
Delhi that Mrs Gandhi, somewhat chastened 
after the elections, twist to the left. 

There may be another appeal to radical 
forces in country to rally round the fair 
lady, lllason—or political opportunism~dieH 
hard. 

A theme of absorbing interest is Cen* 
tro-State relationship. Even some people in 
the ministerial wing of the Left CPI seem 
to have been taken in by assurances of 
oomplote co-operation by Mrs Gandhi. They 
should beware—or their party should. The 
Centre is not likely to be frieudly to Kerala 
and West Bengal. Kerala, at the momeni 
is a bard oashew nut to crack because of the 
plight of the Congress there. West Bengal 
is vulnerable because of the aegorted nature 
of the present Ministory. Just because the 
MinUtery is multicoloured the CVoter is 
expected to be more inudious in its approacl^ 
The Miuiitery will hold together if the peo¬ 
ple do so. 

To return to the Prime Miuieterit doen 
not matter much who heads the CongresB 
Oovernment io New Delhi The Congress 
U doomed and perhaps it la better to have 
the fair lady preside over the disintegration 
of the corrupt body. Is there anybody in 
that body who can give it a shot io the arui 
and save India from a further period ol 
economic misery and international humilia* 
tion t If a modem Draopadi had looked at 
Uie assembled Congress MPs in Delhi Iasi 
week she would have walked away into the 
deserts of Rajasthan in disgust The way they 
behaved over the election of their leader was 
comic in the extreme. Mr Desai, who thought 
one day that the country needed a competent 
men to rule it changed his mind the next 
day after he bad clinohed his deal with Mrs 
Oandbi, perhaps tinder the advice of his 
astrologer, and said; "All that is over. 
Yesterday was yestelda/^ 

So have been all our yeeterdayV Tragi<^» 
for the country but not for,those who 
misrule It 

Now, March 17, '6^ 



Foreign Perindicals 


Congressional Etwicx ? Wiir> Afforp 
To Be Honest ? 

Although Ihdta rtjdcp<D<leD«e and 

c>pccUlly under the guidance of her (Joo- 
f^roflg Goverutnent aud ita 8uper*Cabinet, the 
Pianning Counninainn appears to be dcKbcra* 
tely Hotting out to Americaniae herMlf, it is 
neverthelesK true that evou among the iu iate 
tliero U no more, ao far, than only a confused 
anderatandiog of the modern American eocial 
and political ayatero. For instance few in 
this country have any notion of the vaat 
p>teDtial for abuse of public funds and 
itfficia) prerogatives that repoera in the bands 
ao ordinary Congreas man. 

From time to time Rome noise is made 
end a little mud splattered on such issues, 
but on the whole the old ^stem cootioaes 
placidly undisturbed and uurevieeiL One is 
reminded of the notorious Powell case. Id 
the school of ethics in which ibe average 
ludian la traditionally brought up aod nonris* 
bed, the Powell case would normally, be regar* 
<ied as roguery of a kind which would 
nierit the utmost penalties of the punitive 
laws. But the most that the U. 8. Congreu 
eould think of doiag was to deprive kim of 
bis Congresaional privileges, althongh it 
could not prevent him from seeking re*elec¬ 
tion or from being rwelected to his old seat 
There are other recent cases of a similar 
but. There was, for instance, that other 
Dotorioas ease of a trade I union President 
who has been convicted to a long gaol sen* 
tenoe running to yean 'on obargee of em- 


berxlement of Union fnndi aggregating well 
over 3 million dollars, but whose anonal sa¬ 
lary of several thousand dollars a year has 
Dcvcrthelese been voted to him by his onion. 

All these would seem to Indicate a tradi- 
tioa prenenees in the American social aod 
political syeteme to compromise with and 
tolerate evil; only when all the limits of 
tolerance are blatantly exceeded—and it takes 
a gnod deal of dofng^is there some action 
taken, but never, so far, to such so extent 
that the evil itself can be rooted out or with¬ 
ered. In India the line dividing right and 
wrong has traditionally been regarded a both 
sharp and distinct Lately, however, thie 
sharp and well-delved aod dlatrictive Hoe 
of divibioD between right and wrong would 
seem to beiog blurred out The increasing 
worship of American affluence and Amencan 
ethics—it seems ooe cannot import one with¬ 
out the other—appears to have been corres¬ 
pondingly invading Indian political life and, 
from there, rapidly infiltrating into the ordi¬ 
nary ludiaob' Rocial behaviour, especially 
among that class of Indiana who claim^^and 
take pride in it—modem sophistication. 

Ad analysis of these events and there 
possible iDplications has been published in 
a recent issue of Time Magazine under the 
above caption, which should both be ins¬ 
tructive and interesting. 

The D. 6. CongreH consists of 
Senators and 486 BepresenUtivea from ei^^ 
State and every aooial background, rangin^^ 
from millionaire to former Coal miner. 
There ia no reason to assume that this body 
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includes i greater number cf crooks thno 
nnj other compersblo mzd|>)s of 535 Amori- 
OftDB. lint is tbit good enough ? The U. 6. 
▼oter takcB a fatrlj c^^oicaJ view of politi* 
oianB, more or lees expecting them to cw up 
on their campaign buttons in patronage and 
various forms of skulduggery. Bnt at tbs 
Bame time be alfio expects ( or wants ) them 
to be above tbe more blatant forms of 
oomiptioti. That it why Adam Clayton 
Powells pe<'RdilloeB| Senator Thomas Dodds 
shifty rnsnipulations of ''campaign foods’’ 
and t}»n late Sentor Robert Kerr's wheeling 
and ling with Bobby Baker have agitated 
two CongressioDsI Committees and large 
seetiaos of public opinion about the ethics 
of Capitol Hilt. The central (jucstiou ia 
posed by Powell's crass claim that ''every* 
body else is doing it too." 

Jk everybody else really doing it ? The 
answer is no. While Powell may be in a data 
by hiiDBtlf, by iegistators would indulge is 
the . flbeDDcnigauB practised by any of these 
three. Says Republican Representative Char¬ 
les Matbias Jr. of Maryland. ''Most of us 
are honest all the time^ and all of us are 
honest most of tbe times." Still many legit* 
tators do accept practices which are separa¬ 
ted only by n line—sometimes strong, some' 
times faiut—from the actions of the trio 
under recent scrutiny. 

The abuse of pfr^nisiUs and priviUgei by 
even far more distingnished legislators in the 
past does not appear to have wholly uokoowu 
or even rare. On the contrary in fact. The 
Timt essay continoes : 

Things used to be far worse. In 1833, no 
lees a 5gure than Daniel WeJester wrote 
the President of the Bank of U.8. that if 
he wished the Senator's help against an 
ettack 00 the Bauki ''it may be well to 
send the usual retaioers." Big boiinesi- 
men often "bonght" themselves Senators by 
bribiog tbe logidatures, which at that time 
elected them, leadiog Mark Twain to re* 
n^k ; "1 think 1 can say and sayj with 
pide that we have legiiUtores that bring 
Ugber prices than elsewhere in the woHdL" 

Nothing so blsUnt vto oconr in an 


era of relentless publicity. Today’s public 
doubts CoDgress’s ethics begin in tbe 
area that Is not necesMrily tbe most im¬ 
portant bnt it the most visible \ per^aisi* 
tee and privileges, abuse of public funds 
end private gifto. A CongresstnaD's or 
Banator’s allowance for his office stefT is 
strictly spportioned by Isw according to 
the size of hfs oonstituenev—and is usually 
inadequate. Many Congressman (51 at 
latest count) of modest means employs 
relstives in sUfT jobs, and tbe practice is 
not necessarily wrong. In Powell’s ea^e, 
however, his wife did not work in bis 
office and he just pocketed her salary. 

Unlike these 5zed allowaoceF, committee 
funds—for iovestigatione, inspection (rips, 
miscelianeouB expenses—are highly flexible 
and easier to come by. Ohio's Wayne 
Hays, who now heads a House ethies sub¬ 
committee, not too long ago attonded a 
NATO meeting in Paris with s delegHtion 
tbst included tbe House restaurant's head- 
waiter, three aides sod eight member? 
wives. Tbe flying legislators have to pay 
their wive’s living expeoeea, though oblig¬ 
ing hoteliers have been known to ink out 
the "Mrs" on a Congressman’s hotel bill. 
No one denies that msoy (rips are entirely 
legitimate, if only because they give the 
legislator an expanded awareness of the 
world. 

When it comes to Congressional high 
life, public funds play a secondary role to 
private offerings. Inevitably legislators are 
courted men, surrounded by friendly lobbe- 
yists or lobbying friends, legitimate advo¬ 
cates and illegitimate pleaders. How far 
can a legislator go in accepting hospita¬ 
lity or perquisites without becoming a "kept’ 
man ? 

Tbe UB. Code of 1926 declares It 
unlawful for any member of Congress to 
accept *any money or thing or value" 
intended to influence bis action on any 
pending issue. He is also prohibited from 
accepting eoopenaation for helping to pro¬ 
core ''any contraet" from any DB. agency* 
Bui what ia a "thing of valus"^ano what 
cofistUutei *inflnence" f Today most Itgie* 
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laton follow the rale of ecoeptiiig ae gifU 
OdI/ wbat *'eaten or emokod in a day.” 
Otheri eet eomc mooetary limit, for framplc 
dollar 5. Quipi Ohio Senator Stephin 
YouDg : ”J arbitrarily drolare every bottle 
of bourbon worth doller 4.09.” 

Few legialatora worry about accepting 
expense account meals or ^^attending lavish 
parties. Paid hotel suites, ride* in ('ompany 
planes, week-cuds or vacations can be a 
little ti icki< r. 1 Practically every itrcmbrr of 
Congress ha.n some wealthy frisndK and 
acqiinfn<:inee% many of them with country 
bouses where a If^i'^lator can recuperate 
from th** Wusl||ngton wtar nnd tear. ludiai»a's 
Charlc.H lialJec.kj onetime Kopublican House 
minority leader, jiidiclouHly cboescs speak¬ 
ing dates in localities hunting or 

fishing lodges owned by hia longtime 
friends to which he can slip away once 
his political appearance is done with. 

Minnesota’s upright Senator Kngene 
MaCarthy foit no embarrassment in accept- 
log the use of a Lincoln Coutinental for a 
oominal yearly rental of doPar 750j and 
Indiana^ Senator Van Ifartka had a com¬ 
parable deal with ChrysUr. But Hartka 
bas been a leader in the drive to force safety 
devices upon U.8. automakers. A legislator 
would have to be especially malleable—or 
poor—'to be seriously swayed by such ame* 
nities. What they can do to create is a 
climate of frirndihiess and mild obligation— 
but that, after all, is the essence of polities 
as well as public rclatioos (?i. 

Apart from perquisites and privileges, a 
matter on which American opinion, as far 
as it is represented by Time—and a point 
of view which would appear to be increa¬ 
singly invading the Indian political mind— 
would appear to be retnarksbly elastic, the 
other qaestion of considerable sigriiiicaDce 
is as regards conflict of iutercsts as between 
parochial aod national and claims and which 
may, as it frequently does, occassion a conii' 
derable •measure of oorruptioo sod nepoti- 

sb. Thus oootioues the Time artiele : 

Far more signifleant is the CongreS' 


sional problem of conflict of interests— 
which may not always be a conflict. This 
touobes 00 an issue as old as democracy 
itself. Should a representatine vote only 
in the interests of those who elected him 
or helped him to get elected i Or is be 
kis own man ? The purist view was put 
suocintJy by Edmund Durko in the I8tb 
Ontury: ”y<«ur repre6entstive owes you not 
his industry only, but his judgment ; and he 
Imtrays iustcad of serving you, if he sacriRoes 
it to your opinion.* Tho opposite view was 
put forcibly by Senat(»r Kerr. Admitting 
th.it he had heavy invcKimcuts back home, 
ho declared flatly: 'T repicbei t the iiuancial 
iustltutions of i’sklsboms, I sin interested in 
them and that is the reason they elect me. 
They wouldn't want to send a man here who 
hna no community of interest with them, 
he because wouldn't be worth a nickel to 
them.” 

Jo this there have been some obviouN 
sinners. Afterworld War 11, the late Se¬ 
nator Theodore Billcs was charged with 
having secured more than $ 20 millioo in war 
rontracts for Missiseipi busiucsHiueD who 
in turn gave him a CadilUc, painted and 
furnihbed his Mrcam hout<cs', built him a 
bwimming pool, and excavated an artiflcial 
lake. Reprebeotatlve Andrew May, as chair¬ 
man of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
steered war coutracU worth $ 78 million to 
bU friends, the Oarr^on Brothers. 

But there arc other conflicts that are not 
nearly so clear cut Bankers bsve sat on the 
Banking and Currency Committees, a majori¬ 
ty of tho Agriculture Committee's are far¬ 
mers. Ohio’s Senator John Brisker beaded 
the (commerce CommiUee which overseer 
the railroad matters, which his Jaw firm 
accepted $ 200 000 in six years from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The widely respec¬ 
ted Stator Walter George of Georgia once 
offered a series of amend me nta to a soft 
drink tax bill that proved on analysis to efle- 
ctively exempt the Coca-cola Co, whose 
headquarters are in Georgia. 

The moral dilemmas are well illustrated 
by the large number of legislators (31}*^wbo 
are lawyers, many of whom keep an in^rcit 
to their law firms back home. Says fornix 
Senator Kenneth Keatbg of New York: *^A 
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big firm wuits joo to repreBeot them, and 
there^B no problem of coDfliet io that parti- 
oolar matter. But they dbj have problems 
with OoTerment in other arcaa Yoo’re 
afraid to loee a valoable ehiot if joa don’t 
go along. 

Keating gave tip hie practice entirely 
when he went into CongreM. Others have 
not A frequently used device is the 'doable 
door' firm like the one maintained by Re- 
presentative Emmannel Cellcr, who was Chiur- 
man of the Committee investigating Powel). 
On tbo left hand door of the office there 
18 the legend: "Weisman, Celler^ Allan^ Spett 
and Bheinberg"; oo the rightband door, "Weia* 
man, Cellcr, Allan, Spett ^ Sheinberg.” The two 
firms share the same telephone numbers and 
personnel, bnt Celler insists ''they are com¬ 
pletely different” 

Thomas Jefferson urged that, "where the 
private interests of a member U concerned 
in a Ull or question, he is to withdraw.” Al¬ 
most nobody follows JeffWeoo’s rule. Argues 
Mioneeotss Senator MaCartby: "For the 
most part the gain to the individual Con- 
gressman includes the advancement of a inte¬ 
rest that is shared by many other persons, in¬ 
cluding constituents. Cousequently aJJ of those 
would be unrepresented and would suffer if 
the individual member refrained.” 

But the area where developing conditions 
under very nearly two decades of Congreas 
rule in India would seem to most closely 
resemble those in the D. 8. A. is in the 
manner of collection of election campaign 
funds and that of their disbursement. The 
Indian National Congress executive would 
seem to have deliberately set itself to 
make elections prohibitively expe naive 

for ordinary, but competent and honest citi- 
sens to contest an electiODu Ordinarily a 
seat m a State legislature, subject such 
regional variations as are ioevitabis, costs 
very^early Bs. 50.000 to seriously contest 
the oampaigm costs no lees to tbs seri¬ 
ous ' loser at to the victor. A Lok Babha 


seat is said to cost something like very 
nealy three times more to contest. Naturally 
such funds could be at the disposal of only 
a very few. The party, in order to fill (he 
gap, authorised collection of lump sum dona¬ 
tions from large business nnd 'industrial in* 
tersts. Hkis had inevitably led to political 
pressures upon the administration with a view 
to securing substantial advantages for the 
donor; there was ample »cope iu the process 
for a great deal of appropriations to perso- 
tonal use en roa/f from the ''donor to the 
donee and to riddle the administration with 
nepotism and worse. One could name quite 
a few very prominent Congroas leaders who 
never had any ostensible menns, but who now 
after nearly two decades of Congress rale 
seem to be wallowing in quite ostentHtlouH 
affluence. The position in the U. 8. A is' 
described thus : 

Weighing moat oppressively on Congress 
collective couscieaee is the problem of cam¬ 
paign expenses. Uoloss he is a millionaire 
many times over, the average member of 
Congress (annnal salary $ 300,000 ) simply 
cxnoot afford, oo his own, the expenses of 
gettiug elected or re-elected tbese days. 
Things have almost reaehed the point indica¬ 
ted by England's Poet Laureate, Alfred 
Austin at the turn of the century, who wrote : 

You want a seat 1 Then boldly sate your 

itch ! 

Be very radical and very rich. 

The price of campaigning has gone up 
and np. Pierre Salinger’s losing campaign 
for 0. S. Senator in California cost $ 1,600,000 
Reagan's for Governor cost $ 5,000,000 or, 
roughly 11*60 per vote. Few of the ex¬ 
penses art on official record, since the Cor¬ 
rupt Practioea Act of 1925 stipulates that 
a Senator can only spend $ 25,000 on his 
campaign, a Bepreeeotative t fi'OOO. A can* 
didate gets around this simple by seltiog up 
innumerable committees that oolle^ and spend 
funds iox Ua otmpeign without ^s know- 
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ledge and ccDseot’* Thus Miaeachoeet’ Sena¬ 
tor Ted Kennedy, like many another Con* 
great member could and did 6ie a report de¬ 
claring that hie 1962 campaign expenaea 
were eero-^though hie pupportm apent an 
eatimated 9 2,000,000. Not that a campaign 
contribution receeeariiy means undue influence. 
Lobbyist Juliut Klein obtained such a bold 
on Senator Dodd that he wat able to wiite 
him bullying instruction a, yet Klein alao 
made aiieable oontiibutionH to Che campaigns 
of Senators Kverett Dirk ten and Jacob 
Javits, without any suggestion that he cor¬ 
rupted them. Still, contributions do often 
eatablisb a strong and lingering obligation. 

A legislator has hit own way of raising 
money, most notably tlio tea time uial dinner. 
It has the advantage that no single contri¬ 
bution ib major, even at | 5,00 a plate. lo 
the trade such aflairs are often known as 
*'blaok jack*' dinners, since lobbyists or trade 
aasociaCions for whom the Congmsmao has 
done a favour are pointedly notified and 
^often arbitrarily assigned an allotted number 

of tickets. In Washigtoo a favourite variant 
is tlic Ciimpaigu cocktail party. Says one 
lobbyist ruefully: get invited to about 

two every month. They are so well organi- 
/.od Chat after the first drink, they pass blank 
checks around. It usually costs me 9 
for a drink and a shrimp on a toothpiok." 

Here we come to sometliiog which though 
closely approximating to what has been 
happouing in India during very nearly two 
decades of Congress rule, the actual practice 
in the U, B. is some what dificreot: 

Though l^lly busslneas firms cannot 
donste money their officers, as individuals, 
can and do. A [frequent means of ooncea* 
ling contributions is legal fees for nominal 
work paid to a CongresacnaD's law firm back 
home, or a fee for delivering a routine 
Bpeecb. Says Bill Moyers former White 
House aide to President Johnson, "1 think 
there's probably less bank rolling than there 
used to be, but there are other waye. For 
example, the billboard industry might pro¬ 
vide a Googreasman with free billbora during 
^ campri^; now wben a vote comes up 


on a l^l to regulate that industry its very 
hard for him to vote agrinit hts l^efaotors. 
As for Bobley Bakers stealing of campaign 
money, Moyers Commeuts : I think what 
he did is done by other people in more 
sophisticated ways. 

However remiss Congressmen might 
themsolvee be where rectitude of their pub¬ 
lic character is concerned is so far, atleast 
as the use of their Congresaional powers 
and privileges are involved, they have 
generally, always been severely critical of 
the excutive wherever there have been any 
indication of corruption and nepotism. 

None of these beams in their own eyes, 
oontrinuee the Trme excerpt under quote, 
trouble Coogrenmeii much when it comes to 
overseeing the executive branch. There 
they demand the utmost rectitude—and 
with some justice. For historically, the ex¬ 
ecutive is where the big swindless have 
happened, with the Teapot Dome scandal 
of the Harding Administration as the classic 
case. Seduce a legislator and you have 
only one vote. Seduce a Commisioner of 
one of the Federal agencies, and you get 
the franchise for a TV Station or an airline 
roote worth mifUons. Largely as a result 
of Congressional pressure, Cabinet members 
now habitiialiy dispose of tbsir stockholdings 
in firms with which their departments might 
do bu^inesa Two years ago Lyndon Johnson 
directed top Govern meat officials to list all 
all their holdings, including; those of their 
office. 

^or to long Congress has followed a 
double standard preaching one thing to 
members of the executive branch and per¬ 
mitting its own members to practice anmer 
says New Jersey's Senator Clifford Cas^ 
But CongreH has shewn the slightest in- 
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terest iDPoUciog ittalt And^ nobodj elM 
CAD do U i uod«r the Coostitatioo Coogreee 
ie AoewerAble to no higher eutbori^. Mem* 
bars geaenUJy ergiie that the aotiona of the 
executive btaucb maat be reviewed by Cod* 
greae, while Congresa itaeif needa no watch¬ 
dog, aioce the voters r^ularlj review its 
performance at election tiine. So for the 
odIj visible reform has been Googreaaiooa] 
endoraement of a ''Code of Kthica"; every 
member received a copy trimmed in red, 
white and blue^ auliable for framing. It 
oontaitied platitudes like '^expose corrup¬ 
tion wherever discovered.*' 

Chief reform efforts are tmw concen¬ 
trated on the aimple principle of disclosure— 
of stockholdings, law contracts or other 
intereita Among the loudest opponents of 
this idea is Senator Kverett Dirk sen, who 
orates that such dlscloaeres would make a 
law maker a "second claae citisen.** The 
case in favour is best put in a Senatorial 
Committee report prepared under Paul 
Douglas. "Disclosure U hardly a aaoctlon 
And certainly not a penalty. Yet, It would 
sharpen men's own judgement of right and 
wroDg, aioco they would be less likely to do 
wrong things if they kaew these acts would 
be challenged." New York’s Senator Jairis 
agrees: "Those things ought to be known. 
For iostance, I will be iutroduciug a Bill 
soon that affects Canadian Banks. Well 
why nhouldn’t I ? It is something I believe 
in. But my constituents ought to know that 
1 have Canadian bsuke among my cUents. 
Then they can judge my actions. But its 
when they don’t know these things that it 


Other efforts are aimed at getting cam- 
paign expenses under control and thus deli¬ 
vering Senators and Congressmen from their 
enforced dependence on the big givers, Loui¬ 
siana's Bcuator Russel Long has proposed 
that 9 i of every oitizen's income tax might be 
allocated to a Presideutiai campaign fund, 
eqnably dlstributod among the candidates 
Others, including Bonaior Miko Mansfield, 
have SQggested shorter, federally financed 
campaigUH; or a ban on big contributions 
and setting limits on what the caudidatea 
cao spend. 

There seems little likelihood thst any 
of tbeee measures will be enacted. C/ongress 
has turned dowu some 17 proposals to re¬ 
form carnpaigo expenditures in the post 20 
years, and it in notoriously reluctant to 
take acUoD against malefactor iu its midsh* 
Observes ex-Beuator Douglas wryly: "Men 
tinged with soverieguty cau easily feel that 
the king cau do no wrong. “The members 
of CoDgresa cau certainly do wrong. But 
they do right far more often, and that fact 
would become much clearer to the U, 8. 
if they Snully relinquished enough of their 
Bovereiguty to accept at least some measure 
of the reform propoeals. 

And that would also seem to hold true 
for the mling party leaders in the Central 
lodian Ooveromeot. No one would deny 
that the Congress G over ament at the Centre 
baa endeavoured to do ri^hl in some measure, 
but it is their persistant obstinacy in jnsti- 
fying wrongs perpetrated in the face of 
evidence to the contrary that would seem to 
hold them suspect of mala-fides. 




Editor— Ajbokb Cmanwn 
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Ethics and Economics 

F«ir play and jualica depend quhe a lot on 
logic. Whenever one aaya, '*thie ia or ‘'ihat 
w not fair'* one goea down to certain fundamen¬ 
tal axioiu of justice or fair play in one's mind 
and works out his conclusions from these hask 
assxunptions. Deviations from logic can be per¬ 
mitted where extraordinary circuntstances crop 
up which sweep aside all rigid application of 
Mabdshed principles. Let us take the fact of 
possesHiog pruperl). Propert) ma> be inonrs m 
11 ho\ or a bonk ; or again it may l>e a house, 
a vehicle, fruit trees, cultivable fields, fur* 
nilure, kitchen utensils, inachiner) and tools or 
stocks of consumer goods and raw materials. 
There can be investments of a non*ii)ilerial kind 
too which can yield income or value to the pos* 
seasor or to others. These sre education, know¬ 
ledge, know*how and skill. A lawyer, a doctor 
an engineer, a musician, a truck driver or the 
operators of machinery have in their possession 
ability which they have acquired by expenditure 
of tAori and money. They have not consonied 
the fruits of their l^our Iwt have stored them 
wMda tbemaelvee for future use or sale. As for 
the above material possessiona described, tfieae 
also'are the products of effort and yield value 
over long yean. One thus distinguishes consumer 
goods from capital goods as yiekliag up all value 
by relatively quicker consumption and conserving 
vahie wifftln it for eontintied yxM usefubiess 
over longer periods. Property therefore can be of 
various types and some are consumed quickly and 
odien raaiain usable for longer periods. 


It is assumed that, in all fairness, a person 
can either consume the values he has come inh^ 
pot^essioo of by work, inheritance or by any 
other legitimate tneans, quiddy and directly or 
enjoy the fruits indirectly through the products 
that such goods yield. About the ownership of a 
house, a field, an orchard, a car or any other 
instroment, tool or apparatus which can yield 
vahie over long periods one may say, however, 
that all c^tal go^ can be used as means of ei* 
ploitation of other people, such as by renting out 
liouses, lands or or^srds or l>) hiring out inple* 
nwnts and machinery. The question, how’ever, re* 
mains open a« to whether a man exploits a culti¬ 
vator by aJIowing him to cuUlvale a field by ex¬ 
penditure of 10 X in effort and money which 
yields him 30 x in value out of which he givea 5 
or 10 X to the owner of the land who owned it hy 
reason of saving values earned through previous 
work. A man may lend his plough or spade too 
and get something ia return, which would be 
niudi lets than what the use of the plough or 
spade will yield to the borrower. The basic idea 
behind prohibiting renting, hiring out or le&dmg 
on interest is that all such acts are exploitative. 
It is however true that all such acts are quite 
often helpful too in a bigger way than exploits* 
tire, in so far as those who hire or borrow capital 
goods or money make quite a bit of profft even 
after paying rent or interest. And the lenders 
having come into possession of such capital in a 
fair manner and having consumed iht same by 
self-denial are eotitled to a share of tbeV^alues 
such capital may yieU. \- 

than are many basic faUacisa attached ^ 
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or busteti at a apecially favourable rate obvl- 
ouily on the aasuroption that $uch low taxation 
will be of help to thr poor people who live in 
the hiUMs. In fact the btuStei aie usually 
od by big capitaUi^ who MitAik exorbitant pmh 
hta out of tbw ahiToa; Tke owi>er« of nM. 
houaea too are taxed at a much lower rate coaf< 
pared to ownera of big houaea. Here again the 
aasumpiion ia that aznall houaea are owcted by 
peiuona who are not very wealthy. In fact a big 
capitaliat can own one bunded amall houaea or 
fifty bu$U€8 rather than three or (our blocka of 
flata yielding high rent. A ^y Corporation 
chargea ralea and tazea for aervicca rendered and 
not for eatabHahing aocial laatioe. A crowded 
bustee or alum neoda more water aupply and 
conaervancy aervtcea than a leaa crewd^ block 
of ftata. Small bouaei alao require more municipal 
aervjoe than bigger bouaea. In any case a City 
Corporation can devote ilaelf to better iU muoki* 
pal aervicea and not try ati band# at dtacrimiaat- 
iog between ownera of bouaea on the ground of 
ealabliabing aocial jtirtice and (mr play. For it 
may ao happen, that in reality tha dty iatbera 
would end tqi by helping butUe owsera Co make 
more money tl^ they abould be entitled to. 
Ownera of numeroua amall houaea too are sot 
alwaya the moat humaniUrias land lorda nor are 
they alwa>a very poor. If one cbecka on the aeti- 
vltlea of the capital handling departmenta of our 
govermnent which ia ao very aociahatic in ita 
pattern, one may find many inatancea of helping 
the rk>b to gd ridier and of forcing the poor to 
remain poor or become poorer. Actually the true 
roeaiung of e^lollalion haa not been uaderatood 
by the goveramenl. There ia exploilation udtenever 
a worker ia not given the lull value that he pro* 
ducea by hia labour either dirccty m indiractiy. 
It ia aaaumed by aodaliatk thinkera that ht a 
♦odalial society all exploitation would Mof aiito- 
matacally by reason of checUng andividea^ own* 
onhip <d capital goods apd their uae by pay***^ 
of lent eiT. iittorfst.. But in face in^viduaU ican 
be Milled by the Stuta^ appareotly for tha is* 
diroot adantipB W gain of w gmraL nut of 
tha but. ra^ly for ^ odviMage of man) 

periM who enjoy the fruits of odw pa(^*a 
Ifhouir hf 'Vorking" aa ’ oSciala, leadm etc., 


udOR avthiag yrhick 
any oW*^y « in- 
alao VnOtm b^ uh^lli- 
gent handling of social reeourceo which belong to 
no one and are therefore mishandled. A compariion 
of the economic growth of aocialiatic countries 
and of Japan. West Germany, the U.S. A., Canada, 
f Witserland and Shoden would soon convince one 
'that the latter countries have given the high- 
eat standard of living to their nationals and have 
shown the greateat accumulation of ca|ptal at the 
•ame lime. Socialism has permitted waste and 
non-productive job holding to a much greater 
extent than the countries mentioned. In India 
them have been great exploilation of the people 
as well as wideapresd misuse of nationsi re* 
sources including such aa were borrowed; in apite 
of much moraUaation and avowal of high prin* 
ciplea. Ip countriaa where all talk haa to be 
backed by work of large numbers of penona with 
fw productive ability cannot get into gainful 
positions in the aocial order. Production ol 
goods and aervicea ia the bask economic prin¬ 
ciple. Ethical talk of ■ materiiUstic variety un¬ 
supported by any material production would 
go very far in these countries. That ia why they 
have pr o gr es sed. 

GAeroo 

A new word baa cone into cirtulation re¬ 
cently which menna surrounding and immobilis¬ 
ing peraortt in authority in tbe political-economic 
tpherea of work and production. Tbe word ori- 
gi Dally waa **Ghera delo*’ is the State of 
Maharaeblra but soon changed to *i%erao** in 
West Bengal and ether States. Everybody dia* 
cuased *ijheraoa" aa a method of pladng df* 
raanda before leaders, owners and managers, aa if 
none had surrounded and immobiliaed Important 
peieone ever before the year 1967. In fact **gbarao*' 
ia a very ancient meUmd of Staining aatisfaolion 
frem thorn who remain customarily unapproach¬ 
able. In-abythology we find Sri Krishna being 
surrounded by bk admirers in a very colourful 
manMr. Other ouamrs and Sainta too had been 
**^ieTM>ed** aa and wboa they allowed thcBMelvea 
|o be tr^ped by tha seething maeew who eaught 
their darron. Thoee ware the days when demandi 
ware exclusively spiritual. In historical-tilMa too, 
great spiritual leederi have bmn Mopped by 
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crowdf and made to wait patienliy for boon 
before they eouM move away, llw poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore ued to be “Q^raoed” customaril) 
by ftia tdmireri. So was Mahatma Gandhi. 
Coining to afiain more aordid and tainted with 
ideaa of obtaining fifth y lucre, we know that 
all place of pilgrimage are fuU of expert 
Halo*wallahs** who “beg” for alma. Their begg¬ 
ing dialinctly lavours of exaction. One cannot 
get away without paying up and this may happen 
over and over again as one goea from one deity 
to another. Even the Pandas or the Temple middle 
men do “gherao** in order Co secure clients. In 
ihe Howrah Station the porters **gherao'* the 
fkasarngers of upt«r clam carriages with great 
gusto and, quite often, knock them about too in 
their eagemeu to grab their luggage. What we 
have said should convince our friends of the 
labour front that their idea of holding up men of 
substance for a gainful purpoee. ia a borrowed 
idea and lacks originality. Even college students 
have done this long before the West Btfigal 
l.ab(iur Minister approved of it as a method of 
Collective Bargaining. We have found the precincts 
the big hotels in Calcuila completely blocked 
by surging masses of youngmen who wanted to 
*fe some film star or other as they got into or out 
of their cars. The film stars were held up quite 
often for hours before they could actually get 
sway from their admirers. Ugly scenes have 
also been enacted hy **gheraowa]lahs” at timea, 
such as when they disagreed with the referees at 
football matchea, At the Iasi much-discussed 
. <^ricket match in which the players were 
I “gheraoed” and the *'sh4raiaDa0” set fire to, we 

I ' * tnesaed a lordly hold up indeed! It would not 
right to compare incidents conoected with 
lective bargmniDg with others which aimed at 
ploitative gain ; but one may mention some 
:at gheraowallahs of the past who made quite a 
:ceBs of their business. Men tike Rabio Hood 
d Man Singb certainly knew their b u riness. If 
herao” eventually attained the dignity of a law* 

I institution for the achieveaeiU of economic 
jectivei; the amateur **gfaerawaliaka” would 
by emulating the exampk of the great pro- 
nional maiten of this very utcient art of 
Tuiring thingi by the use of force 
We are Ireatmg this m^r in the lifter vein 
r the reaaon that these ^^eraoa** are causing 
a a na euwi t to the puMc than gain to the 


persozM who engage in this sort of coercive activi' 
ties. We quite sympathise with them, for they 
have grievances whk^ cannot be redresaed in a 
lawful rnaoMf. The State Ministers therefore do 
not uy to the workers. **we ^11 put right your 
grievances : so do net indulge in lawless taclks.” 
The **gberaos” are a symptom of failure in (he 
government to eslablith fair play and justice in 
the sphere of employer-employce relations. The 
government therefore are allowing Uie parties to 
*'figh( it out*', which no good government should 
perrail. The public cannot allow lawleasnesa to be 
the basis of social life ar^d should therefore 
arrange to create better conditions in government 
and in public life. The case of the workers nay 
not be clear cut and capable of proof in all cases, 
but, surely, there must be some cases in which the 
Sute might find good enough ground for prose- 
eglion of the men in power for unfair labour 
practice. W'e know of some managers who in¬ 
dulge in all sorts of unfair practice in managing 
their estahltshmenls. Favouritism, bribery and 
corruption are rampant in many public and pri¬ 
vate sector organisations. Trade unionism has be¬ 
come a farce in many large concerns due to tbe 
influence that some managers exert over the union 
officials. The government can and should put a 
slop to all this winning over of trade onions hN 
factory managers. Even political parlies accept 
hig donations from the managements of concerns 
for making “treaties”. The so-called leftists are 
not free from this aort of evil practice. 

Revising Rabindranaih 

Many aihnirers of Rabindranath Tagore like 
to sing his songs, recite his poems, discuss his 
ideals and carry on literary, philosophical, econo¬ 
mic and cultural research work by studying 
Tagore’s tife. associates and activities. Not all of 
tboae who do these things, succeed in properly re- 
preeeoling his mostu, ris literary work, art, hb tho- 
oughts vid hb feelings. But Tagon’s popularity b 
constantly gaining in siae and more and more people 
are now the poet philos<^her “Gurudev” 

than ever before. Saasa of theae people bad been 
quite obnoiioua in their critkbm of the po^ in 
tbe very near past and otben never had any^M 
band knowledge or experienee of the Tagore Vup. 
Only such persona at had persond contact with him 
during hb tife time and breathed the cultural and 
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ipiritu*) fthnotpben th%i he creeled ii>d enriched 
empcio&atly, euffer greet mente) diieomfort end 
emotionel dutreee when they have to Helen to 
renderinge of Tegorc by penoni who are reli' 
lively igDorent of bis en and of the cor¬ 

rect diiDeBsions of Ibe eeethetic veloes ibet be crea¬ 
ted. Art and culture are now beginning to be influe¬ 
nced by political coteries and cliquea. National re- 
Mources are also being diverted into the various 
channels of national life after passing ibroogh the 
lock-gates of politics. The effect of such ‘*con- 
trols and influences are being diaasteroui as far 
the art and thoughts of Rabindranath are con¬ 
cerned. In fact Rabindranath Tagore having be¬ 
come the '^Curudev*' of certain undesirable types 
posthumously is undergoing ^revisions'* whkh his 
true admirers resent and utterly condemn. VUva- 
Rharali should try to put a atop to this sort of horae 
play with Tagore*s songs, poetry, Kteratore and 
art. But the sacred precincts of Santiniketan have 
been invaded by (be philisUnes loo and many who 
inherited the cultural wealth left to India by the 
poet arc now selling out whal they should have 
lery profoundly dierished in order to gain ad¬ 
vantages of no real consequence. We should like 
tn draw the attention of the Central Government 
to all these happenings, as, we believe the Centre 
rontrols the affairs of Visva-Bharati. 


Control Ortr Nttokttr cepoiw 

The idea that if militarily less organised 
nations did not acquire naclear weapons there 
would be less chance of a nuclear war is as falla- 
ckrus as the idea that disamamenl of weaker 
nations would banish all war from all countriea. 
Fur wars are ^ways started by the superiorly ar* 
med nations and others are drawn into them after¬ 
wards. Those who do not possess certain kinds of 
weapons, soon acquire them for s^f preservatimL 
Only, unprepared nations may g^ badly mauled 
before they can adueve preparedness for war 
against enemies who are already fully eqiupped. 
Tlie idea therefore that India or anyothei nation 
would ^ helping the cause of universal peace by 
not Aossearing atomic weapons, is totally tncorrect 
In^ia should be prepared for nuclear war, as she 
iuoaid be for anyother kind of warfare that might 
possibly involve her. Unprepafednem wiU be vary 
dang er eaa for India and of no benefit to the world 


at large. The only gainers will be tbc enemies 
of fndit who wiO be able to devastate India with 
ease when war breaks out. It would also satb(y 
some of the big power^ if India got knocked 
about without being able to retaliate ; for they 
are in sympsthy with the predatory nations 
which are planning to snatch away large tracts 
of Indian territory. Then again, if India deve¬ 
loped nuclear weapons she would be able to sup¬ 
port some of the weaker nations against aggres¬ 
sion by the mighty war mongers of the world. 
And that might make war less profitable to the 
unprincipled marauders of the earlh. On the 
whole we believe it would be of great advantage 
to India and the world, if India took up the' 
work of development of atomic weapons in right 
earnest. For only atomic weapons will answer 
Cfaiits's threat to India. Pakistan is a stooge of 
war mongers of one camp or another. If Indin 
acquires nuclear weapons Pakistan will stop 
sisling and working up a war fever immediately. 
So that the only way India can really keep out of 
ware, ia by developing military strength of a kind 
which keep# war mongers away. And that is pre¬ 
paredness for nuclear warfare. 


India does not belong to any military bloc. 
As a matter of fact the blocs have auumed s 
tendmey to disintegrate and reform into newer 
shapes, which inaken it relatively useless to join am 
bloc. Pakistan for inaiancc is in the Angln- 
Amerkan Bloc, bhe is also in the Sino-Pak bloii 
though the Chinese are anti-American. Pakistsc 
IS also hob-nobbing with Rusiis and one does not 
know whether Russia is pro-American, pro-Giinese 
or pro-Indian. So, Pakistau is taking no chance:!. 

is coUecling frieuds from all camps, so thsij 
if sooM dropped out the others would he therr 
India cannot lower herself to the positioo of r 
professional camp follower in order to pidi up 
militaTy sustenance. She has to maintain hef 
ifignity as well as her sovereigD rights. In t 
world full of well armed marauders, India canni 
afford to be km armed than her declared eneznh 
It is therefore eesentitl for India to manufactui 
Budeur weapons without any delay. If Americi 
weepa and Russia joins her, to banoan Indis^ 
fall from the hifd) pedestal of dliaarmed 
Asss, let them weep. For we cannot die nor agi 
to be maimed beyond afl hopes of recovery y 
CO enaMe Ameriea «»d Rusria to keep smiling. 


NOTES 
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Concentraihn of TdUnt 

There ere hopee in some heirU lhal if the 
political partlft of In^a agreed to form a Coalition 
Government at the C>enlre, we should have eoch 
concernratiort of talent there, that all problema of 
g<n*eminent, development and defence would get 
solved automatically. There are many dificuHiea 
in (he way of sharing soch hope* with Ihoac who 
desire to form a Coalition at the Centre. 'Fhe 
first difficulty U the lack of talent in the politirai 
parlies. The Conpri'sa, as well the opiKwition part* 
iea have been sitting in the legialatQre» and 
arguing to their hearts content during the laM 
nineteen years. Hotween them they havr proposed 
nni) opposed numerous schemes and plans for re* 
shaping India here, there and all over on counticaa 
occasiona. But the net gain for India has been 
negligible compared to the siae of the foreign and 
local debts incurred for the purpoees mentioned 
from time to time. There has never been any 
great display of talent either in making plant or 
in their e\ef!Ution at any lime. Techniques have 
been demunslrated more for propaganda and for 
^nvincing the gullible than for practical achiev'e- 
ments. Tht opposition parties have either played 
the part of the gullible public or made ideological 
and idle critic.ism. In short they kept their talents 
largely hidden from the public eye. The first diffi* 
nufty is therefore one of lack of talents among the 
political party men. If they worked together or 
didn^t. there should be no gain nor loss. 

Tlie second difficulty is that the government 
is organised for purposes which do not yield the 
greatest good to the greatest number nor any 
good to many people. Most governmental work is 
obstructive and non-productive. A vast organisa¬ 
tion run at great cost can surely yield greater 
benefit to larger numbers of the people. In indus¬ 
try one has a time honoured system called job 
valuation by whi<^ the value of the work done by 
an employee is ascertained in a rough and ready 
manner. If the governmental incumbents bad job 
valuatwns made of what they do one would soon 
know how mudt real productive work was done 
in government against each crore of rupees spent. 
Hie talent required to carry out this inveetigati<» 
may be found In the country* if not in the politi¬ 
cal parties. 

The third difficulty h that talents akme can¬ 
not solve our devel<^mM]ital problems, the other 


factors relate to utiKsation of dormant resources 
and capital formation. The only talent the Con¬ 
gress has dh^layed so far has been to borrow 
capita) at exorbitant cost and to allow much of it 
to be misused or wasted, the result has been that 
Ihf sources of borrowings hav; now dried up Aid 
repayments are being discussed in terms of a 
moratorium. Capital formation too has been 
i<luwed down dangerously due to an exlortional 
e>slrm of taxation and due to all sorts of obalruc* 
li<Mi» being placed in the way of private enter- 
pri«r. This has been caused by the so-culled social* 
isiii' pattern of the econ'»mir planning that the 
engaged in and the state capitalistic obses¬ 
sions of all polUical parties. The Congress had 
always played to the gallery by quoting socialism 
in snd out of context, hut that had not benefitted 
the public. For sfMualism or 5iate Capitalism did 
not prove their economic effectiveness by the et« 
periments that other countries had made during 
recent limes. Individual enterpirse* on the other 
hand had made remariiahle progress in Japan. 
West Germany, (^ada, Australia, the GiS-A.* 
Sweden and in other counlrif's. We have no rea¬ 
son to think that we shall progress faster by res¬ 
tricting individual rights and endeavours than by 
allowing fuller freedom to alt persons to take part 
in the w(»rk of deveUiping (he nation^s economy 
without any delay. The iilcoU of the opposition 
parties are not likely to help individual enterprise 
and therefore (hr quirk economic growth of the 
country. 

The last difficulty arires out of our require¬ 
ments for the projier defence of the country. Our 
potential enemies are Chins ond Pakistan. We 
hvae no frknds. In the circumstances if we 
allowed the talents of the Left to assume greater 
strength our defences may he weakened by reason 
of the stronger attachment that some politically 
talented leaders feel for our potential enemies. We 
require foreign assistance to build up and main¬ 
tain our defence arrangements. ^ Ae we have no 
unqualified friends io the international field, il 

should he our aim not to ali^ate any nation which 
can give us nilitiry supplies. If we allowed the 
talent of the Left to assume power in the Centre, 
some nations will he less friendly to us than tke^ 
have been so far. We do not see why thlg should 
be permitted when the talents referred to i.'v none 
too great nor highly productive. ^ 

There is an over-all difficulty too. This is one 
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of plan and policy. Whatever our opmkm nuy be 
of the CoA^rtae GovenuDent, it will looae vrhat 
little eficieeey it hat by allowing ItaeH to be mixed 
up with other equally or more ineficievt iorcea 
now dtuming up views and opinions within 
voteries and cliques. 

Indian Youih Co Fortoard 

There are some younpmen and youngwomen 
in India whose ideals of progress are comi^eldy 
imitative and who spend their Kfe in picking up 
the menial and physical mannerisms of the paeudo- 
cultural coteries n{ the Latin Quarter of Paris or 
of the Bohemians of Chelsea. These young people 
talk, sing, paint, write poetry or prose, dress and 
go about jointly and severally without really 
achieving anything aesthetically or sartorially that 
would make a lasting impression on the history of 
Indian civlisation. They remind one of the types 
who made themselves ridiculous in Indian society 
by being utterly English during the first fourteen 
years of this century. Much youthful talent is 
now going down the drain in order to satisfy the 
demand for pose and gesture as in fashion from 
time to time. There are other Indian young men 
and women who have the spirit of adventure in 
them. They swim the seven seas, climb the peaks 
of the Himalayas, excel in games and sports, 
master the techniques of the most diftcult of arts 
and crafts and delve deep into the mysteries of 
science and metaphysics in order to acquire 
direct contact with (he true, the Etemal and the 
BeautifuK They are the heralds of progress of 
this ancient civiliaalion. In them we fii^ a con- 
Uouily of all that was glorious in India in the 
past And the promise of a rkber heritage for 
those who will come hereafter. 

Food Craning 

Food growing is done almost exdurively by 
private iudividuAU and small groups of private 
persons in our country. Sharing of products b^ 
tween Actual cultivators and tbeir enqfdoyers, the 
owuen of the fielda, is also very coauBon every¬ 
where. There oro kige pianUtiofia too whi^ 
producty^, collae, augarcane, tobacco, narco- 
tka, ^lon ete., but these are owned and 
operaM by private owners. The State has been 
l^lculiriy inactive in the field of food growing 


artd tbe great interest that the Stale is now show¬ 
ing fn increased production of edible commodi¬ 
ties is mainly due to tbdr undertaJiings in ration¬ 
ing foodgrains, arranging milk supply, famine 
rebel etc., etc. Actually the State has not been 
at all successful in managing any kind of pro- 
duclioi], distribution or, even, transportation. 
Cuhivaiion requires mtensive walchfulneas and 
quick spplkation of remedial measures wherever 
people cullivale laud for growing anything. The 
government is particularly slow moving in all 
Ihrir work of management. So that if we have 
Slate management of farms y»t shall have two 
inevitable difficulties. One will high costs and 
the other frequent failures in securing crops of 
estimated siie. In such circumstances the Slate 
should restrkl itself to providing water, fertili¬ 
sers, teerfi of specialised types and other scienti¬ 
fic or financisl aid to the cultivators, rather than 
actually engage in agriculture as a State manag¬ 
ed business. 

On the other hand individual owners of cul¬ 
tivable lands that are not cultivated due to lack 
of arrangement should form themselves into 
organised groups and start cuhivaiion on a col^ 
leetjve basis. They can raise funds too by form¬ 
ing companies and by sale of shares to persons 
who oisy like to invest some of tbeir savings in 
agriculture and to Actually own cultivable land. 
There are immense areas in India vdsich are 
cultivable hut are not cultivated. The total area 
of such land must be over a hundred million 
acres. So that there is enough scope for all part- 
ka who have a desire to try cultivation in this 
vast land of unused potential. Tbe State will no 
doubt like to try large Kale cultivatioD. If they 
handled ten million acrea, these would still re¬ 
main ninety million acres or more for the people 
of tbe country whose Hvea will depend on suc¬ 
cessfully doing wbat tiiey undert^ to do. 

The big cities of India have all tbe men and 
women who mty be called the landless rich of 
the country and have collected much of Hat 
uHum populatioD round them for whose food the 
villagers have to do the work of food growing. 
These rkh peo^ and their semi-ridi entourage 
should now cense forward to ad up large a^kul- 
taral organbatioDs for Muging new land under 
tbe plough. Whb mechaniaed cultivation^ the wc^ 
may dtract skilled talent et mudk UgW wages 
than noimally prevail In the apkuhural ^heee. 
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'rke ianns that wiU be set up in this manner will 
develop new tjrpea of vilUget too m which will 
live ^ high income cultxrators whose standard 
of Hving will be much higher than that of the 
villagers of the traditional rural communities of 
India. 

hdia*s Dtftncf 

There is an arms race lo Asia whkh has 
been initiated by China and Pakistan. China 
hopes to conquer the world and would not hesi* 
late to use nuclear weapons lo achieve this objec* 
live. Pakistan is really no military power of great 
might; but there are unscrupulous men in that 
conulry who would not hesitate to plunge the 
country in war for their own selfish ends and 
these men are in constant touch with all Western 
powers who like to interfere in other peoples' 
affairs. Pakistan has invaded India on a Urge 
scale twice in nineteen years. On each occasion 
India forced the PakistanU to rctraat, hot the 
Anglo-Americans and other Western Powers 
interfered and induced India to treat these cases 
ol pure aggression as a matter of political dilute. 
The Chinese too invaded India and retreated on 
their own and creoled disputes which the Indian 
(roverninmt recognised by their actionSf if not in 
a manner tenable at law. China Is now in un- 
litivful possession of thousands of square miles of 
Indian territory and so i* Pakistan. In the dx- 
rumstances India's defertce problems have certain 
clear cut features which can not be igno^.. 
India requires or shall require suitable military 
preparafions lo resiablish her sovereign rights 
over her lost territory as soon as she can manage 
to achieve such preparedness. ConqMilsory mili¬ 
tary training should be the first thing that India 
might undertake to set in motion the work of this 
mass preparedness. This will also assist in India's 
program of economic development. 

Aigfis so Trwel Ahrood 

If we legally established our right to go to 
foreign countries eccording to our choice, it 
would be a better position than if we bad to make 
potiUoRs to bureaucrats for permission and sane- 
ilon to travel and had lo wail their pleasure to 
shtain a paNport lo go anywhere. Bui what die 
PMsport office would do for us could be undone 


by the officials of the Reserve Bank of India, 
whose permission we would still require to obtain 
fordgn currency. Here again the bureaucrats de« 
cide who will obtain how much for what purpoee, 
and the general public have no clearly stated rights. 
Had foreign exchange been allocated at high 
level for particular purposes and had rules been 
made lo assume individual grants for particular 
purposes without leving any powers in the hands 
of officials; the people of India could then be 
free from suffering humiliation at the hands of 
officials. For instance if India could give only 
100 crore worth foreq;n exchange to individuals 
for forHgn studies, foreign travel and journeys 
to foreign countries for medical purposes, busi¬ 
ness and other reasons: then there could be 
stai>dards laid down for such travel and oppor¬ 
tunities made freely available according to rules. 
liSl us say only students qualifying for foreign 
studies would gel the grants and all applicants 
would have to take a chance according lo merit. 
Hiere would then be no wangling or influencing 
for permissions. Let us again say that persons 
would be allowed so much foreign exchange 
every five or ten years and the) could then work 
out their travel program*, freely and without 
cadgitig for sanctiotis. Kuiineps, medical, cultu¬ 
ral and other reasons should be provided for 
aJ9(» icrording to rules made at high level and 
not at the will of oftcisle. In short the people of 
India should be free lo make use of their meagre 
foreign exchange resources hy fair apportioning 
and act'ording to need, urgency or national use¬ 
fulness which ^ould be measured ui a fair and 
just manner and not hy the reactions that offi¬ 
cials have when the) examined particular appli- 
tions. lliere could be other methods too which 
wfiuld hr l*etter than the present methods from 
the point of view' of establishing individual 
ri^d^ xnd justice. 

foreifUfi Aid ond .Secret Agents 

It has been well known in India ditt 
foreign powers, at least many of them, have their 
secret o^anisations in this country for propa¬ 
gating their ideas among the Indian people and 
for watching over political and economic Veve- 
lopments in order lo be prepared for eventnli- 
ties. Among such organlutloni the moat objec* 
lionahle ones were set up by China and Pakistaa. 



THi; i^duiiRn iuivi£w for kAV, Ik? 


ChifiM nul PakUtoni secret agent* have been 
active in India ior purpose* of e^o&age and for 
organ Uing fifth^column* tiace long year* and 
though the Chinese employed Mction now work* 
eoUrely in •ecret, the Pakiitani agent* work more 
or Je«s openly. The Chine** have good number of 
Indiana working lor them and »ome of them 
may be in responsible poeitions lo government or 
in industry ox coauneree. The reason ior this 
is that some Indian* have developed ideologicaJ 
sympathies with the Chinese communists to a 
degree which enablea them to forget their duty 
to their own nation. Others are non-Indians 
who sta> in India for permissible purposes but 
work secretly for China. Among PaJdsUm ageols 
too there are many Itidians working for Pakistan 
for money or for other considerations. Pakistan 
has her fifth column loo in India which is orga¬ 
nised on a large enough scale lo be quite danger¬ 
ous. There are large numbers of Europeans and 
Americans in India who work for Pakistan and 
many of these agents are in a position to travel 
freely between the two countries. Leaving 
aside China and Pakistan which countries have 
aggressive and warlike designs against India and 
have no close economic relations with us, we 
pass on to the nations which give us economic 
assista/M;e and have large, medium or small 
diplomatic, economic and cultural organisation* 
in this country. Some of these nations have their 
secret agents too, who do propaganda, give money 
to Indian cliques and coteries and generally try to 
interfere in the internal and foreign affmrs of 
India in a round about manner. The main purpose 
for which these nations employ their secret agents 
and spend money is to create pressures which 
cause India to act in accordance with their secret 
or expressed desires. These secret and express¬ 
ed desires are various and some of f hf»* e go 
against the best interests of India; whereas 
others have no clear cut significance to beg^ 
with but have uUimate implicatioat whidi may 
be of a restrictive nature in the sphere of our 
foreign lelations. The secret agents of foreign 
posrers remain fully secret if they axe Indians; 
but the foreigaars usually have a known and 
jusUfi^le reason for Ibeir stay fa India and Aey 


work to fulfil their secret missions by joining 
vsriuus organisations in the country and by 
passing on information which they obtain in 
o«»e way or another. Thsee foreigners are 
usually industrial or commercial employers, pro¬ 
fessional men or persons attached to learned 
societies, the church, diplomatic or coneular 
crops and all sorts of missions which visit 
India for various reasons. Among all these 
foreigners there are many of British origin who 
work with iMfisns in various capacilie* and 
make use of their occupational facilities to create 
dissentioru among Indians and to propagate 
doubts and fears in their minds which lower the 
morale of Indians. These men are very danger¬ 
ous and should be sent out of India no matter 
how highi) placed the Indiens may be who pro¬ 
test, patronise or employ them. Generally speak¬ 
ing no foreigners really require to stay in India 
over long years. Those who are technical men 
should train up Indians in their technique* and 
thereafter depart. There are very good Indians 
in almost ail the professions and no forrigners 
can be really iudbpensible. In all cases where 
foreigners are kept in India in highly paid pogU 
they have Indian petrous behind them who 
either do not reaiiM the harm they may be doing 
to India by their patronage of foreignen, or who 
gain some secret advantage by patronising thr 
particular foreigners. These highly placed Indiia^ 
can be in league with foreign power* and many 
of them may be amassing fortunes in foreign 
countries with the assistanoe of thrir so-called 
experts. The Congress Party has so far failed to 
remove undselrable foreigners from India, st 
least ia large enough numbers. Those Statf)« 
which have non-Congrest Govemmels can cer¬ 
tainly set up comoHttees to enquire into the actl 
vtiim of foreigrters in their Slates. If some are 
discovered who are acting contrary lo the best 
interests of the country, such men then may be 
ordered lo leave the particular States. West 
Bengal can easily discova a large number of 
aqti-lodian foreignen whose presence in the 
State is harmful. We su^wee then an many 
anti-IndiaKi foieignert in Madraa, Kerala, Bihsr. 
Pnnjab and oAm Bon-Congres* States loo. 


TRUTH IN communism 

anil RARAN ROY 


In apite of thoaaftndaof yw» o( dvl* 
lisation and culture, a iar|;e majority of 
the people of the world hare not decent 
condlttona of living. At a remedy Knr1 ^^arx, 
founder of modern CommuuUm, auggeatod 
a clear fariuula : To each according to hU 
!iocd, from each according to hia capacity. 
Thia ie the futidameutal truth of economic 
life ; tho Hoouer all toankiud accept this 
truth the bettor ; poverty and auflering will 
disappear from earth, all connicts betw<>nti 
peoples and nations will come to an end, 
•niveraal peace will prevail. Only under 
Kuch conditions of peace and prosperity, meu 
will be able to grow to their fallest stature 
and world will be turned into heaven. If 
today nl) nations, ail countnci, all ideological 
oondiotii will disappear and universal peace 
will be established, the world will at last 
see the end of wars and croel bloodshed. 

But at present the conflict between 
nations is not realy due to difiereuces in 
ideology, the real aim is the domination of 
one country over all others, ideological difie 
reuoe U used only as a means. Russia and 
China are sticking to Marxism because in 
the poverty-stricken world this is the best 
means of attracting the common people 
evwywhere. Otherwise if they were really 
intent upon establUbiog true communism for 
the welfare of the world they would have 

I found tiie true path to achieve it* Thrt 
thb has not yet been found appears from 
the fact that SussU and China are now 

I 


* 

<)uarreliag among themelves about the true 
interpretation of Nfnrxism. 

Marx sa# rightly that so long as people 
remain selfish and egoistic society roOnot 

4 

be coTistnicted accordiug to the eomniunlst 
ideal But he made a fundamental mistake 
by supposing tliat possession of property, is 
the root cause of egoism and that if private 
property bo abolished, people can be induced 
to work selflessly for thowelfar^of society. 
Thus be planned to natioiiulise all means of 
productioD and distribution as the first step 
towards Com men ism and this concentration 
of all economic power in tho hands of tho 
State Is called Sociallom in the Marxist 
vocabulary. It is being falsely preached 
that Socialism means a state of society 
where there is no poverty, no exploitation, no 
inequality between class and class. This is 
how people are being misled by slogan of 
Socialism. In tnith Soeialism is a theory 
that if private pooperty be abolished, that 
will bring about a transformation of humau 
nature and men will happily sacrifice them¬ 
selves for tho welfare of the society, hlvcry- 
body will work enthuriastically for the common 
good and consequently there will be no 
poverty, no want. In support of his theory 
he pointed to the conduct of the enpitaJists 
of his time. They were using their money to 
build up industries, making huge p^flts, 
exploi^ng the labour of workers but depri>iog 
them of their dues. People are creating the 
uationa] wealth by their labour, but they 
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tbeinaelyea m oot dlowed to enjoy tbet 
Ifaelth. So he plenned t worid rcToliitioo 
e/^AiDat the cnpitaliet olnsa and gave the 
'^Workers ot the world, uoite." So loag the 
oapiiaJiete on account of the eeoooinic power 
conceotrated io their bands were cootroUing 
the government of the country, now that 
power must paae to the hande of the workers 
whom he called the proletariat Bat tbie ie 
virtually the replacement of the rale of one 
claen by that of another claae and it ia not 
trae democracy. But the corntnunfat argument 
ia that io a commuuiat society, there will be 
only one claaay the workert'and it ia their 
repreaentivoa who will form the Government 
True Democracy ia the Government of the 
people by the people for the people. All 
people accept thia in theory, but nowhere aa 
yet in the world true Democracy baa been 
realised. The village community in ancient 
India and the city republica in Greece were 
hrat examples of Democracy. But that could 
not be realised in larger fields. The British 
Harliament is still an experiroent io Demo¬ 
cracy on a larger acale, but in fact it ia still 
no oligarchy. In the communist countries, 
it ia the Communist Party who roles io the 
name of the people or the proletariat; no 
other Party is allowed to wo^. And io 
practice aome individual becomes the dicta* 
tor, as Stalin in Ruaaia or Mao Tae-tnng in 
China. Thus the dictatorship of the prole* 
tarlat envisaged by Marx baa virtually tumHi 
into the dictatorship of a person. In India 
Nehru was virtually the dictator eiaoe 
indopeodence. Communism requires that 
^ people must aurrender themselves to the 
^arty or to a person who miss in the name 
of the Party. After SCallo'i death it haa not 


been possible for any one person to be the 
Dictator there. Several topmoat, leaders now 
ooltectively have taken the place of toe 
Dictator. People in countries like America, 
Prance, Britain, West Germany, Japan are 
not willing to surrender their individuality 
io this way to a person or group It is these 
people who caM themselves democratic as 
diatinguUhed from the communists. Who is 
to be given the priority, the in dividual ot 
the society—it U fonadamentally this question • 
which divide the world today into two rival 
blocs. Those who say that Society is the 
supreme entity, to which all should submit 
their individuality and individual interests, 
they are socialists And those who say that 
the individual should be given first iuiport- 
aoce, toe society is only a collection of indivi* 
duals, and if individuals deteriorate for wss^t 
of liberty, eociety is bound to deteriorate, ere 
known as Individualists or democrats, though 
socialists also are calling them selves 
democrats. They denounce the individualists 
as reactionaries, imperialists, colonialists etc. 
Modern communists bold that it is through 
socialism that commumsm can be realised. 
Bot we find in fact that the socialist oountriee 
are stil) far behind the democratic countriss 
in their approscb towards the Commanist 
ideal: To each aceording to bis need, from 
each according to his capacity. It is true 
that commanist Russia hu been able to 
provide food, shelter, education, medical 
treatment and other social amenities ffor j 
her people, bot still she is far from the | 
high standard of living that has been 
possible in democratic coantriei like 

America, West Germany or Japan Tbs 

Russian leaders are trying to aapertain the 
oaoees for this differenoe between socialist 
countire and the demooraoiee, Ehnuebev 
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hftd Bftid thftt witbiQ Itbe next 20 ytm, 
Rubbu would be ablo to cxtoh op with 
America. Bot that very attempt brou^t 
about hie downfall, The preaeot Prime 
Mioieter of Rueeia, Mr. Koeygin, eaw that 
the oapitaliet countriee produce more than 
the workere in Rueeia. That ia why the 
production in Roem ie leee than that iu the 
capitalite countriee. In Rueeia the worfcere 
have no individual liberty, they eaonot 
choofle their work, they have to do the work 
that is given to them and muet be satisfied 
with the wages that is given to them for 
the sake of the generul welfare of the 
commutaty. They have to suffer and sacrifice 
for the eocioty. But men are not animals and 
you cannot get the best out of them by 
the use of compulsion. Man has a soul which 
rwiuires freedom for self-development; if 
th>a freedom is denied you cannot make sny 
man or woman really happy or contented 
So though in Russia today there is no 
|>overty of food or clothes, there is lack of 
true happiness and contentmcoL Men have 
become accustomed lo labour like beasts, 
and they have become wealth-producing 
fflachiaes'and indulge freely in drinking 
plenty of wine (generally Vodka). Bui the 
younger goneration baa become very mooh 
restleea "The great majority of the young 
Rnaeiaas are reeilees and are dissatisfied with 


the world they are iubabitiog. Th^ ore 
iudifferent to the Cornmnniat faith that their 
parente embraced, although they do have 
great pride in the Soviet as a nation.’’ 
The dl'pervading propaganda in 
Buaeit has for its ultimate aim the creatiop 


o( the new .Soviet man—*the new Soviet Mao, 
ihe hero of Sooialieo, free of all capitalist or 
bourge^ prejudtoes, who will hapfdly and 


unselfishly produce aci*.ording to his abilities 
and consume according to his need'*. 
All efforts to prodnoe such ao ideal man In 
Russia have failed. 

Ou the other hand in democretid ooun* 
tries, the workers produce more because they 
are given more wages, and they have inoch 
individual freedom. They can go on strike 
demanding increase of pay, can exact their 
i^tunate dues by organised movements. But 
if in thia way wage is increased to bolster up 
production, prices also increase with the cost 
of prod notion, and then comes demand for 
further inoreue of pay. So this capitalistic 
method aleo is not completely satisfactory. 

Ao open letter iesued by the Central Com* 
ffiittce of the Soviet Commuuiat Party says: 
The foremoet work before the communist 
Parties is to bring together all the peace 
loving forces to save humanity from the hor* 
rors of ao atomic world war. We offer our 
heart felt gratitude to the Soviet Communist 
Party for this noble dvsire. But whatever 
they may say in words, we do not see coniis- 
teooy in their actions. They ended the class 
conflict in their owu country tbrongh unpre* 
cedeoted bloodshed, there is now no end to 
their eaggemesB to rouse the same claes hatred 
and conflict in other countries, and they are 
positively instigating the communiat parties 
in other countries to do the same. In all 
countries the have-nota have a grudge againat 
the haves and the communiat# are exploiting 
these evil propensities of men to create class 
stra^le everywhere. Eoonomio Inequality 
is a hoitage of the past and an inevitable 
thing. It was not practicable to make ^11 
men equally rich in the past, so wealth bad k> 
accumulate in the bands of a few ao that the 
Utter might use thmr wealth to raise the others 
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to their own level. Tt it true thti dl rich 
men have not acted m f^ood tnuteea, but it 
maet be admitted that on the whole civilisa* 
tion and culture have progreeeed through the 
wealth that accumulated in the handi of a 
few keeping them above want and giving 
them faciliriee to use thoir money for the 
common good. Conditions have now changed 
with the advance of science all men can be 
supplied with all that they need and the com* 
muoist Hdeal can be realised. Dnt the me* 
thods the modem comrauniits are following 
are frustrating their own end. 

No doubt the Ruseiaos claim that now the 
workers in others countries can oust the 
capitatiit class by peaceful means and thus 
establish saoialism. It is here that the Chi* 
Dcse communists have radically differed 
from them. They say that the capitaliata 
canot be ousted without the use of force and 
violence and this they say ia true Marzbm ; 
and they call the Russians reviriooists or as 
going back to the capitalist order of society. 
The dogmatic belief that socialism is the ideal 
order of society has landed the Russians in 
this 6eif*contradictioo. They themselves ad* 
roit that in the world today there are only 14 
socialist countries, but they expect others to 
follow suit Today the number of indepen¬ 
dent countries in the world Is 120. If you 
go on creating class slruggle in these conn- 
tries how can you expect to avoid another 
world war which may be started anywhere 
and involve not only nuclear but chemical 
warfare which now become mo^ rimpltr and 
easier than ooolear war but not less destme- 
ti^t It is for that very rMon that CUna 
is eager to bring about another world war 
'involving mass extermination of human 
beings. The whole race would not disappear 


and with those who would survive the uni* 
versal holocaust, China hopes to bnlld up 
Socialism which would be ^'thousand times 
more prosperous’' than the capitalist society. 
This reveals the true nature of modern com- 
mnnism. Those who believe that there is a 
Ood, creator ond sustainer of tne 'world, can 
never entertain such ideas. Asked whether 
Communism and Ood could co cxisi| Svetlnna, 
daughter of the Russian leader Stalin, recently 
said ; ’'1 do not think class struggle nnd re¬ 
volution can go hand with that idea of life. 1 
do not bedeve the two can go together." The 
The Oita divides men into two broad classeK, 
Delivers in Ood aud non believers. About 
tbc latter, represented by tdc modern cummu- 
nists the Gita says: 

"The world Is without Ood", they say, 
“not true, not founded in truth, brought obout 
by a natural onion with Desire for its sole 
cause, a world of Chance. Leaning on that 
way of life, and by its falsehood niiuing 
their souls and their reason, the Asurlc men 
become the centre or instrument of a fierce. 
Titanic, violent action, a power of destruction 
in the world, a fount of injury and evil 

-The GiU 

The fundamental tenet of modem Com¬ 
munism is materialism. It is claimed that 
the Marxist communists are progressive. 
But the humanism professed by them was 
founded in France at the end of the 18th 
century, and the world has already pro¬ 
gressed muck beyond that The aaterioUstic 
philosophy supported by Natural Science 
in the middle of 19th century was made 
tile basis of CommuDiim by Marx and 
Engels; but even Science In weatem cou¬ 
ntries has now definitely given up that 
attitude. The great scieoluts of the 20tb 






centorj are iajtng with Kinetein Ibat the 
exisUoce of an iofinite InteUi^noe behind 
the uniyene caneot be deniedi thou|i^ that 
Intcllij^onoe cannot be made the aabjcct 
matter of Natiiral Science which reatricte 
itacif to the etudy of thin|^ as the; appear 
to the flenses. Uiit those who have realised 
the nivine and found direct proitf of His 
evistonor* nwy that thoui^h He la everywhere, 
Tie is not revnaled to all. The ]/>rd says 
in the CiiLh : Me all the universe has 

been extended in the ineflabtc mystery of 
My beinp;; all existences arc sitnated in 
Me, not I in them/' 

Svetlana, the dauj^hter of SulU, 
the Kaaflian dictator, saye t “Since ray 
childhood I have been tau|tht Comruuniem. 

«And I believed in it. Bat with age and 
experience I began to think differently. In 
recent years, we in Russia have began to 
think, to discusM. to argue, and we are not 
so ouch aatomatieally devoted any more 
to the ideas which we were taught. Also 
religion has done a lot to change me. I was 
brought up in a family where there was 
never any talk about God. But when I 
became a grown np person I found that it 
was imposflible to exist without God in 
one’s heart. X came to that cooclosioo 
my self without anybody’s help or preaching. 
Bat that was a great change, because since 
that momoDt the main dogmas of Coramuniem 
lost their eigoificance for me.” 

As a matter of fact withoat God life 
becomes meaoiogless, the soorce of all true 
joy dries up in the heart, life thca becomes 
an intolerable burden. Tbia is the condidoo of 
ffliliioBfl of meo and women in the eon* 
aoniat couotriee. The y®uDg men there 


have become rowdy and iodisetpiined, whsn 
asked the reason, they actaally reply : 'There 
is no meaning in life.' The yoang people 
in our country also are becoraiog lawlese 
as they come under coromunist influence. 
It may be a«k<d if such is the condition 
in Ku8i*ia why people there do not rise in 
revolt f Wo do not say that the economic 
condition of the people in Russia is bad. 
In comparison with our masses they get 
better food, clothes, living conditions 
and facilities for all sorts of athletics, 
sports and cultural aotivities flucb 
MS dance and music. But for all 
this it was not at all necesBary to 
uproot Capitalism. Couotris like Amerios, 
with a modification of Capitallem have been 
able to give such high staodards of living 
to the roascB as bas not yet been even 
approached in sooislicl countries. The So* 
viet people observe this difference, still 
Ibsy do not revolt, thanks to the ruthless 
discipline of the {stalinist regime which baa 
moulded their mentality in such a manacr 
that they accept Communism as their Fate. 
As an Indian Communist says : “The main 
aim of Commuristn ( doubtless achieved by 
Russia and China) is to build a better 
society where people arc forced to behave 
preperly towards their fellowmen ” 

Indeed the communist policy that Marx 
has given goes against human nature. 
^'All existences follow their nature aud wbat 
shall coercing it avail f* ( Gita 3,33 ), His 
naia tenet U that man must give up all 
sense of *my” and ''mine”, they muBt be 
ready to andeigo all aorts of soffering and 
sacrifice for the sake of social welfa^ And 
as a means of achieving this fundamen^pl 
change in human nature, he bas preacri- 
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bed the aboUtion of pnvate proerfy. It ie 
troe that dad must give up eil ^;oisiB 
before there cao be an ideal order of eooletj ; 
but before man must develop hie individu* 
alit^ and for that the ego-senee is a help. 
I •nest and m^'iiess are feelings through 
which men develop their individual person* 
alitj* It is onij after that they can rise 
above egoism and realise their uui^ with 
others in the Self or then. With the ego- 
sense we feel our separateneas' with others, 
hf surrendering the ego we reailise our true 
self in which we are one with all beings. 
And for that the ego ie to be surrendered 
not to A political party or a dictator but 
to Ood who is the supreme lord of all 
creation. Dy denyiog the co-ezistenoe of 
Ood the Marxists have taken away the very 
basis on which true Communism can be 
built. When Stalin began to reconstruct 
society on eocialistic principles, the people 
offered stii! resistance. The ruthleasness 
with which Stalin suppressed that reeistance 
is DOW a matter history. His successors in 
Russia openly denounced him, but they 
have not been able to give up their bKud 
faith in Socialism. It is quite true that in 
economics onr aim should be to abolish 
poverty and reduce to a minimum the 
disparity in the distribution of wealth. But 
this oanoot be achieved by scN^ist or com- 
muDiit stata-ownenhip. The State may mn 
some key Industries, but private eoterpHse 
under State control should be given free scope 
to eerve the country. A state of things in 
which only a few people will roll in luxury 
and the laa^ty grovel in pover^ most 
changevery-body must be given decent 
qpndittoas of Itviog and people shoald get 
eqqal obaane to enjoy the nattooal wealtL 


But that such a condition cannot be reached 
throogh mere SocUlism has been proved in 
Russia that most successful socialist country 
in the world today. Even after half a 
century of Socialism, the gap between classes 
has not become less than what prevails in 
the capitalist countries. It appears from 
available reports from Russia itself that 
50 per cent of the people there hsvc an 
average monthly income of 35 pound. And 
the bigheat class there, though not composed 
by capitalists but by indusrUl manners, 
topmost engineers, high-ranking political 
leaders, artists, scholars, who constitute about 
15 per cent of the population have an 
aonnal iooome of varying from 2,000 to 
9,000 pounds. Besides ^at the gifts and 
services they get on account of their posit* 
tion of power and prestige are of con side** 
rable value. Quite contrary to the Com- 
mnnlst ideal a few people are getting much 
more than they need while the majority arc 
not getting their bare needs. The open 
letter of the Communist Party of Russia 
says that ‘The programe of the Communist 
party has shown the way bow the com* 
munist ideal of to each aocodlng to his need 
from each accordiog to his capacity can be 
realised.'* 

Those who after 50 years of undisputed 
sociaiisa are still searching for an effective 
programme oanoot be expected ever to find 
the secret Let us now discuss how this 
ideal can really be reached. All people 
have not the same capadfy for work, some 
have more some have less and some have 
no capacity at all such as children, siok people 
and the vary old. All pao]de in society can 
be given all that they need only when , people 
work Co their falleet capacity. But the 
iamas or inertia inherent in haman natort aota 
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ft^nat tliAt How to get the beet oot of men 
b»a Dot bees found out either by the uapitulUte 
or the fooUlieta. The sociaiiit method of 
compulaion or penuation has failedi and 
tho capitaliat method of the lure of profit or 
more paj baa aleo failed. The greed of 
msn can never be satiHlied, he aiwajrs waota 
more. Thit it wh/ everywhere overseers and 
snperriaere have to be appointed to get auffi* 
ciont work from people^ and that itself is 
n great waste of man power. Only when 
people work from a aense of duty and 
not for compulaiou or lure they do their 
bfNt. But duty to society or countr)* 
cannot rouae people genorally to tbetr best 
Vou cannot r^ically change human nature 
by eocial or moral rules and pnociplea 
The theory of Marx that man's nature 
'can bo radically cbaoged by changing the 
economic structure of society, known as tlie 
materiallsUc interpretatioD of history is 
quite wrong. History shows that man has 
changed aod progressed through changes 
brought about in the psychology of man. This 
has been clearly and convincingly shown 
by 8ri Aurobindo in his great book : The 
Psychology of Social Development The 
Human Cycle). Evolving out of the animal, 
Man still retains some of the nature of 
the animali dominated by desire, anger, 
greed and these stand m the way of his 
further upward evolution. Threefold are 
the doors of Hell desMcdve of the soul— 
desire, wrath and greed, therefore let mao 
renounce these three." (Oita 16/21). It is 
specially these three pessione In man which 
the Communiste fan to serve their ends, 
llieie pau be conquered by a peychologi* 
oal disdpline which is known as Yoga in 
India and the prelimiaary disctpUne is to 


cultivate the viiines of a Brahmin who re- 
preseuU the highest type of man in India* 
''Calm, self-control, aakesis (discipline), purify, 
forgiveness, candour, knowledge, aoceptanoe 
of spiritual truth are the virtues of die 
Brahmin.’' (Oita 18*42). This is real spiri* 
tuality. What imsses as religion now Is 
quite difTereot from spirituslify, it is a mass 
of conventional rites tnd ceremoniei which 
lead the soul nowhere. That is why iu 
the Oita, the Lord, as a solution of the 
problems of human life and action tells 
Arjuna. **Therefore, O Arjuna, become the 
Yogio.” As it is true thst eonvendonal 
religion sets ss opium on people, it is 
equally true that Comounism acts as wine 
on people, it destroys bit higher possibi* 
iities and fosters the brote and animal in 
him. The animal also has joys of life 
but they cannot satisfy the hnman soul. 
The Lord says in the Oita ; **WheD a 
man has known Me as the Enjoy er of 

sacrifice and tapasya (all men live and 
work for Ood alone), the mighty lord of 
all the worlds, the friend of all creatures, 
be comes by the peace." (.'>*22). There 
is no other way of getting peace, and if 
one has not peace how can he have hap- 
piuess? The communists make people for¬ 
get this proved truth and thus deprive 
them of the true source of peace and 
happiness. When people will believe that 
God is the creator and supreme ruler of 
this world, that we have got all our power 
and energy from him, it ia He who is our 
Muter and no one ^se, be will work 
sleeplesaly and enthnaiastioally for tfep good 
of the world and humanUy, knowing that 
to be the real service of Ood throng 
which one can reach the highteet renlisn* 
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of the sapreme Good and Anaoda* 
Sayi the Lord, "Be it thj lupreme atm to 
do My work ; doioft all actions for My 
take, thou ihalt attain perfection.'* (12*10) 
When people will thus act to their full 
capacity ae worship of Ood all poverty 
and want will disappear from earth. 

Today everybody claims to be demo« 
oratlc, but true democracy has not yet been 
established anywhere not even in Britain, 
the Mother of Parlianient, where what pre* 
vails in the name of democracy is really 
oligarchy. In socialist coantries they do 
not have even adult franchise, only men 
belonging to the oommnnist party can elect 
the government claiming that it is the 
oommnniste who really represent the people. 
Modern Democracy was formulated in the 
great watchwords of the Freuoh Revolu* 
tion, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. But ae 
under the present conditions of humanity 
unrestricted liberty leads to oppressions 
and exploitation, the control advocated by 
the socialists has its justiUcstloo. But as 
social control also tends towards bureau* 


cratic regulation of the lives of men, a coni' 
promise has to be found and that is koowh 
as Mitod Economy. But that also Is uot 
completely satisfactory. 

Only wheu through spiritual traosfot 
matioQ human nature by the practice of 
Yoga people will realise the Vedantic 
truth of the essenti«l unity of all human 
beings in the self or Atman, the third 
ideal of Fraternity will be really attained. 
Love, instead of couQict and exploitation, will 
be the law of life and an ideal order of 
society will be reached at last lu the 
meantime all democratic forces stand uni¬ 
ted igaiost all forces of tyranny and injns* 
tice. Both America and Bnssia are npproa* 
ching this ideal from opposite sides. 
Russia has now to give up the slogan of 
Socialism and compromise with the USA« 
it is only in this way that their common 
aim of preventing a nuclear war will bo 
fulAlled and the world will see for the 
5rst time universal peace under whioh 
alone the eeooomic and other problems of 
human life can be ultimately solved. 








ECONOMIC AiW SOCIAL BACKGROUND lO CtUNGES iN 

INDIAN REUGION 

IAN PROUDFOOT 


Und^ the influence of the developing dieci* 
plinet of cultara) iniKropology abd sociology, 
few modern hietoritne would dispute that there 
11 a nexus between the soda! tlruclure, tbe 
economy, and the ethical and moral standards 
of a society. Bui history, as the diachronic 
discipline par exeUenctf must go beyond merely 
describing the existence of such a Itexus. It 
must concern ilself with change and must there* 
fore treat that nexus in terms of a mechanism 
of change. 

On the question of how this mechanism 
works one may, with Marx, argue that it is man's 
fundamental material needs, essential to his very 
rurvival, which are the mainspring of this mechan¬ 
ism and which determine the forms of aodal 
organization in his society. 

It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence, but, on the 
contrary, their social being that determines 
Ihdr consciousness. 

0] again, one may follow Weber, whose socio¬ 
logical leanings led him to emphasise the import¬ 
ance of a society's ideals and beliefs in pattern¬ 
ing behaviour, arguing that this determines the 
manner in which man is able to exploit his 
economic environffient. 

Althou^ seemingly contradictory, in appli¬ 
cation these two views become complementary. 
On the one hand, the Marxist approach is useful 
ior deMiibing the fundamental changes which 
recast a whole society when its mode of produc¬ 
tion, social order, and Weltanschauung are all 
inlerdependently transformed. And on the other, 
the W^rian is tbe more fruitful In describing 
how a society operates within tbe framework of 
its Marxi^-detennined Weltanschauung. Hence 
I have ai^lied the Marxist approach in attempting 
to account for the basic dkuges in Indian moral 
«nd ethicaJ outlet between the limn of the 
^Igveda and that of tbe Manuimriti, while accept- 
l>tg Weba^s scbesM to relate the devclopuent of 
^Ugloua iaititutioas to the social struMres wUdi 


produced ihem, paying particular attention to the 
economic and social standing of successive priest¬ 
hoods as the status group most active In foroiuial- 
ing and controlling the expression of the socidl 
tthos. 

THE VEDIC PERIOD 

Surviving evidence of tbe nature of reUgloUs 
life in the ciVlIUation of Harappa is still incon¬ 
clusive, and so we must begin our account of 
ihe development of Indian religion with the 
Vedk tradition. 

The Rgveda reflects the culture of the 
Aryans at a lime when they were still moving 
across northern India and only beginning to 
make their first tentative settlements. Their 
economy was primarily based on cattle-herding 
and, although the importance of agriculture was 
increumg, it was stiU of the primitive shift ing 
type which demands fairly constant burning off 
of new clearings. 

This simple economy, the low productivity 
of which could support only small bands of 
people (f.e. tribal gTOU|M) living together, de¬ 
manded a great deal of communal action both in 
lierdmg ralUe and in continually clearing, and 
thereafter working, new land. Since labour was 
communally contributed, the herds and territory 
which constituted (he property of the tribe were 
beki iji common, the product of tribal labour be¬ 
ing shared according to a custom accepted by all 
members. Accumulation of wealth in Uie form of 
chattels was imposible under these semi-nomadic 
conditions and before the development of a money 
economy. Consequoitly, tbe social differentiation 
wnibin the tribal group, at least on standarda of 
weabh, must have be^ negligible, and although 
the raj any a families of noble lineage monopol¬ 
ised political influence over tbe vis freemen, 
ksadersbip within tbrir circles was probably at 
root chariamatk and by no means absolute. 

Springing from th^ communalistic sociid 
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and economic infldtutjoiu was an ideal wfaidi cm- 
Ceived ideas of morality on a group lerel. TYke 
simple internal social relations of the tribal group 
were baaed upon a cono^ of **inan in the con* 
i rate, and not man in the abstract,** and therefore, 
within the tribe, any ethical system bad little 
fekvance. The most highly developed example 
of morality within the tribe is the character of 
Varuna. But even hit moraUty is primarily non¬ 
individualist : he is the guardian of rta, the 
well-being of the community, and punishes such 
acts as are detrimental to it. For Varuna rin is 
itself conceived of as a shared, not a personal, 
thing: he visits the sins of ancestors on their 
^descendant's households* 

There was even leM place for ethical ilan- 
tlerds applicable to extra-tribal relations. The 
Aryans In their semi-nomadic state continually 
waged war with all other people with whom they 
came in contact. This b^aviour has an ectmo- 
mic explanation based on the fact that, as no¬ 
mads, the tribe held wealth (mainly in the form 
of herds) which wu portable and therefore, al¬ 
though more easily protected from rmda than 
sedentary forms of wealth, was "more conveni- 
«nt1y stolen." Conflict, not harmony, with out¬ 
riders was thus potentially profitable and consi¬ 
dered the proper attitude. In the words of a 
hymn to Surya, "Giving my foe mto mine hand; 
let me not be my foeman's prey." This attitude 
typifies the actions of the protagonists in the 
'heroic* tradition which is enshrined in the secu¬ 
lar core of the Mahabharata. Hiis warlike ex¬ 
ternal face of the Aryan grama is basic to the 
charismatic leadership ideal^the king, whose 
function was more that of a commander-in-chief 
than a monar^, had to bring wealth and suc- 
reas to his follovren in war; success in this wu 
virtue. 

Hie morality operative on a tribal (s.e. 
serial) level can be clearly illustrated from 
Persia in the application of die Zoroastriao 
quasi-moral values of asa (conventionally tran¬ 
slated as *trudr’) and druj (^He*)-^ duali» alto 
found Ism strictly delineated m the Rgvoda. 
Zarastbustra, speaking from the polot of view of 
newly settled agriculturalists who were suffering 
ct the hands of marauding cattle herders, riiara^ 
terises Jhem' as dregvanta, 'followers of the Be*, 
which 11 identified with oesme or Mobot Mirosh* 
to thrir britaviour. lo o^oaltioa to this 


asc takes on a meaning similar to that of the 
Vedic ria. Obviously these are no moral values 
in the modern sense: they are judged not on an 
fndivtdual level, bul rather an an evaluation of 
good as judged on the level of the social group 
only. 

Instituiionally the Vedic religion centred 
the community sacrifice, the yojna, which was 
focussed about the sacrificial fire as the link be¬ 
tween men and gods and as the symbol of the 
corporate being of the social group. It appears 
from later Indian evidence that the yojna was 
performed on each level of social grouping by 
the leader of that group, e.g. for the extended 
family by the palerfamilies. But our Vedic 
sources make it plain that the tribal sacrifice was 
not usually conducted by the king, but had fallen 
into Ibe bands of the brahmanic priesthood. In 
order lo appreciate the form of the Vedic Iradi- 
lion on the tribal level, it will be necessary, 
therefore, to study the origins and social posi¬ 
tion of the priestly status group which came to 
roolrol it. 

There is suficient evidence to be culled from 
rxtant literary sources to make a non-Ary an orb 
gin of the brahmanic priesthood likely. The 
Aiioftyix BnJimana says that brahmana is to be 
tiqwlM it will by a raj any a ruler; R^edic 
brahmanas are often described as poverty-itriken. 
Such a state of affairs would be impossible if 
brahmanas were part of the Aryan tribal organi-’ 
ration: no ruler could arbitrarily expel a member 
of the tribe, and property rights were shared by 
nil. In the secular traditions of the Epics, despite 
heavy brahmanic re-editing, brahmanas play a 
peripheral part, the main themea being kaatriyas 
in battle or ideals of kingship. Forthennore, in 
the Rgveda many brahmanas are referred to by 
metronymic, whereas Aryan society was patrilineal 
and therefore Aryans bear a patronymic. Later 
tredition gives many of the l^endary sages non- 
Aryan lin^ee and prmfora prohiHtion of mar- 
ria$€ in two gotroj, which was u^mld parricukrly 
by the brahmanas, can <mly have origiiiated from 
a combination of the Aryan patrillneil tradisioii 
with a (native) mairilioeal one. Drekmeier claims 
to find evtdence in the Rgveda that die perioim* 
anoe of the tribal sac.rificee bad than not yet be¬ 
come the enrioriue province of the brahmana and 
indeed some Aryan groups eeeaa Moio have 
acknowledged brahmanic ^isMhooda eU, 
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Thb evidence gains strength in the light of 
idiat can be deduced eoncembig the religion of 
ihe Aryans before they reached India by examin¬ 
ing the religious institutions of collateral branches 
ul the Indo-European tradition. Now, while the 
Lttbsidiary and less powerful hotr and aiharwi 
priests of India 6nd parallels in the Persian 
TOatar and oiftrawin and must therefore have 
iifiginaled before the Aryans entered India, the 
kahinana is not attested. In Persia the magi 
came to 611 a position siiniitr to that of ihf 
kidimanas in India, but their origin is indis¬ 
putably non-Ary an. Neither Greet*e nor Rome 

knew such priesthoods. It is relevont tu recall 
kre the origin of the powers of the head-priest 
'n Rome. After the fall of the monarchy the 
'vlifioua functions formerly held hy the rtx were 
ransferred to this rex-Mcrorum. Such compare- 
,iive evidence would carry 11 tile weight were it 
l iliat it so exactly matched with the forma of 
religious observance attested in India helow 
ribs! level. 

What then was the origin of the brahmanic 
ierlhood ? As the Aryans spread into the 
Ranges Basin we learn from the Upanlsads of 
liriyas who often knew more of brahman and 
yajna than their brahmana priests who 
ipectfully learnt from them or journeyed to 
Panjab to learn the secret iutricacies of 
tahmanic ritual. Although this evidence is 
Kr than the time when the brahmanic priest- 
6rst originated, it is significant in that it 
a principle of inductiag priests ignorant 
ibe Vedk tradition into Ihe ranks of the 
jihtnanic priesthood. And there is no dearth 
evidence for tbe existence of non-Aryan reli- 
virutoaoe who would be suitable material 
or at least inspiration for, tbe formation of 
brahmanic priekhood : tbe later parts of the 
•da mention munU and vntya priests and 
lion sees tbe influeoce of native tuitions in 
Magical enqkhasis of the Atharvaveda. Ibere 
^0 reason to doidit that there were non-brah- 
is holy nen In tbe tradition of those Icier 
to by M^asthenee as Sannanes, and by 
in his incriptions, or in tbe Ramayana 
tia sudra ascetic who losce his bead. 

If, then, we aasune that tbe Aryans came 
India widiout a strong prieetfiood, It is 
to fix’ widi some accuracy tbe tune that 
^^ahmcaic priesthood first attached itself to 


tbe Aryans. Ibe most important stock-in-trade 
of any priesthood is an accepted canon by means 
of which the priest can establish himself as an 
authority on religious mailers. The fact that the 
movement of the Aryans into India can be traced 
in the Rgveda as far as tbe area between tbe 
Indus and the Jamna rivers shows that until Ihot 
lime the sources of the Rgveda were still a living 
traditinn, which was then suddenly frozen. This 
phenomenon is hard to explain without positing 
the intervention of a priesthood. 

In ihe light of iheir precarious social posi¬ 
tion, it becomes clear why the brahmanas made 
their religious texts (which they necessarily 
adapted from the Aryan tradition) so esoteric, 
so formalired, and their rituals so complex. For 
this was their most p<iwerful weapon in establish¬ 
ing themselves os an indispensable virtuoso 
<*Uss : 

He who blows the property of that Samon 

[chant], obtains property. 

He who knows what is Ihe gold of that 

Saman, obtains gold. 

The tensions, dating from thb lime, between 
brahmana and kaatriya become comprehensible 
when it b realised that in ihb process the hrah 
inanas were trying to divest the ksatriyos of ihcij* 
religious functions, and thus of one aspect of 
their authority. The crucial factor which led 
lo the brahmana^s success was that, as the Aryan 
communities became Increasingly agricultural 
and sedentary, conditions demanded the exercise 
of more power by the tribal ruler (as we shall 
see) who therefore needed sancUfication of his 
new powei's in order to legitimize his 
rise from lib former position as a primus inter 
pares. Ihe brahmanas with their co^y imd pre¬ 
tentious rituab supplied this sanctification and 
thereby made therasdves iiidbpensable. [Ihb 
seems a more aatbfactory explanation than 
Drekmeier’s. He claims that because kingship 
was not a divine institution at that time, and 
because the king was in theory subject lo dharma, 
the brahmanas were able to assert their position. 
Ihu reasoning, in my opinloD, begs the questiojt 
since It b only valid once the brahmanas have 
gained a position of dominance.] 

In short, while die basic etbic of Vedic 
society was determined by ib economic founda¬ 
tion, tbe forma its religious institutions evolved 
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were the ciMtion of a prieitliood eagtged in a 
poliiicil eUtiu struggle. 

THE RISE OF INDIVIDUAUSM 

By the seventh century B.C. a swathe of 
Aryan settlements extended across northern India 
from the Ponjab to Dihar. Continuing the pro* 
cess described in the previous section, agricuhure 
riowiy assumed a more important place in the 
economy of ihe tribal groups. They began to 
consolidate their trlbai territories (/anopoda) 
and coaleKe about a village which became the 
headquarters of a tribai state (gano) • Aa 
sedentary agriculture brought about increases In 
productivity and made the holding of wealth (In 
hnd, grain, etc., and perhaps also aa coin) more 
practicable, so it exaggerated ihe power of the 
ksatriya noble families. And as incrtaaag 
population, dispersal of the now ksa mobile tribal 
members, and the areal expansion of the effective 
janapa^a made the convocation of the tribal 
ruuncll {sahha) less practicable, there arose a 
tendency to oligarchical rule. The most prominent 
examples of this development are the janapadaa of 
the Mallas and licchavis. while this process rt^ 
presents nothing more than the adjustment of 
the tribal power structure to more sedentary, 
agricultural conditions, the result was a loss of 
social homogeneity within the tribe, which, as 
I be Arlhassstra well knew, was a basic precondi¬ 
tion of tribal poUrics. Finally, since sedentary 
agriculture, in contrast to herding or shifting 
cultivation, is not amenable to large scale collec¬ 
tive working, the very raison d*elre of the tribal 
(system withered away. 

Developments In Magadha and Kosala were 
more spectacular. The rapid tranafonnatioD m 
these places was due to the combined effects of 
the shifts to sedentary agriculture, the wide^>read 
introduction of metals, the development of trade 
and the consequent introduction of a money econo¬ 
my. The impact of the shift to sedentary agricuhnre 
was greater in the Gangetic Basin than elsewhere 
because of the minently suitable fertile sml, and 
was exaggerated further, by the large areas of 
such land svailabk for clearing. Centred on 
Rajagrha, Magadha was so placed that she led 
the northern Indian settlements in the Introdoc- 
lion of nelals, for easily exploited Iron outcrops 
were found near her capital, and furthermore by 


virtue of her position she dominated the copper 
and iron trade with sou^-eastem lodia. KosaU, 
later iUeli abeori»ed by Magadha, also benefited 
as a diversion point for the trade with the string 
of settkments along the Himalayan foothills. 
The impnitaace for the Magadhan economy of 
its near-monopoly in the metals trade cannot be 
<*xaggerated, for although in terms of labour em¬ 
ployed trade may be a minor sector of a given 
rccmomy, it '^always plays a strategically dynamic 
lole** by facilitating specialiaation and the more 
efficient use of available reaourcea. In this way 
the whole effect was multiplied, for apeciaUu- 
lion or expansion in any one sector of the econo¬ 
my created to all the others. As a result of all 
fhia, the coinage filtering through to Magadha 
and Kosala along the trade route from Taxila in 
the aixth century B.C. gave rise to a money 4 
economy, which had developed by the time of 
the Buddha. The rapid growth-rate of the 
Magadhan economy, the resuH of the 'accelerator 
effect* of this time, Is Illustrated in the EHgha 
Nikaya, which advises ploughing 50 per cent of 
the profits back into any enterprise, and the high < 
interest rates of the time evince a strong demand 
for capital. 

The social order was thrown into contur- 
ballon. A money economy enables an efEclenl 
and significant division of labour t commodity 
producers, like craftsmen, can readily exchange 
their goods for the necessities of life through the 
medium of money, and thus specialifation 
arises. Former social groupings were eroded by 
new commercially-based ones like the guilds 
(sreiu) or workers syndicatea (samghabhrta)^ 
wbkb formed the backbone of ffie new economy- 
With oeeupaUonal spedaUsation comes the con* 
oept of private property. An artisan must own 
what be makes to tell it: in short, money 
rapidly erodca the importance of conmunsl 

Another effect of a money economy Is thst 
It enables a division of labour between town and 
rountryride. Able to exploit profitaUy incTW' 
ing areas of hinterland once ^ uncaftidtrty ol 
barter and the necessity of tran^rring Urge 
quanCitiea of primary prodoce had been eased hf 
money exdtangea, the fcnapaia beadqBirten 
villages were transformed into nitiei, eontna of 
commerce and primitive industry. THdipat tM , 
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LwIb of A motkey econoioy, the MtnryAn esoplre 
could never heve been. 

With the centreluAtion of control (hat a 
money economy allowed, and for the atability 
that an increaaingly complex economy demanded, 
a strong kingship emerged. The sabha is nowhere 
heard of : in theory the king’s power was absolute, 
although in practice he was no doubt strongly 
inlluenoed by the powerful and wealthy city 
dwellers of noble birth. The importance of ibcsie 
city dwellers cannot be understood unless their 
position is seen to have evolved from the tribal 
social order. They based their wealth upon the 
exploitation of what had been originally tribal 
land h)' virtue of their standing as leaders in the 
.ibsolescent tribal structure. With this income they 
Indugled in personal investment in trade or 
opened new tracts of virgin land, this increiMng 
their personal fortunes further. What is 
>«ignificant is that they appropriate the labour of 
their followers for their personal aggrandUement, 
and, most important, they own their political 
power to their economic and commercial strength, 
^^o longer to noble birih or class. 


The increasing social itratihcalion inherent 
In these developments must be understood in two 
ospects. Flril, social differentiation by wealth, 
which begins, as we have seen, with sedentary 
settlement, is accentuated by a mony economy and 
the concept of private property : wealth cas be 
amaased without fear of its spoilng, or it can be 
invested as capital which can be easily realised so 
that it is negotiable again. Secondly, in tbe close 
personal relationships of tribal society status la 
reckoned on a multiplicity of standards, sldlJiii 
prowess in battle, UhertIUy, age, and so forth. 
Furthermore a nan’s standing is detennined as much 
by the group he belongs to as by any personal 
j^ualities. Now, under the more impersonal 
ditioos of post-tribal society, status becomes much 
more sharply defined. It is hated upon the exter¬ 
nal criterion of material wealth almost to tbe et- 


closion of other criteria, and since by wealth is 
meant individual powesaions a man’s status is 
more ameoihle to adjustment by bis own efforts. 
Hence his sUnding t^mea a vital and personal 
problem. This whole question of status gains In 
algnificance when it U realised that with tbe 
r^id expanmoo of the Magadhan economy, at 
any rapidly expanding economy, movement 


up and down tbe social scale was easier than it is 
under more nonnally stable conditions. 

Thus the departure from Vedic conditions 
was profound: larger numbers of people were 
living together than ever before; former social 
groupings had been sloughed off, and yet all 
members of the community became reciprocally 
dependant as Individual^: the coneept of indivi¬ 
dual importance had arisen; great differences in 
<la^u8 arose for the first time. What changes in 
the Vedic Weltanschauung did these develop¬ 
ments cause? 

The religious upheaval of the sixth century 
R.C. produced a wellor of new religious and 
philosophical systems of two main types: one pri¬ 
marily propagating a universalist ethical (in die 
modem sense) system: tbe other an Individualist 
devotional religion. 

Both these tendencies arc evident in the later 
Upanisads, which belong to this period. These 
llpauisads evince the development off a personal 
relationship with Cod which portends the Saivite 
And Vnisnavlle developments of theism. Whet 
7iminer calls the introversion of Brahmanism 
developing in these texts signals the increasing 
impoitance of the individual. This individual¬ 
ism Is rstionslised into a rather negative view of 
elhks, significant only insofar as it is universal 
and individualiit. ^ 

The development of a univorsalist-individual- 
ist elhir to ralionalixe the impersonal inter¬ 
dependence of the new economic dispensation 
(which Kautslya wished to order by a stringent 
legal code) is most clearly shown in Buddhism 
.xnd Jainism. Buddhism preached the attitude of 
maixn (good-will) in one’s dealings with all men, 
emphasising fair-dealing and justice at large. 
As<Aa’8 dhamma involved a similar ethical atti¬ 
tude. Similarly again, the Jains stressed honesty 
in dealing with all men^a practice which can be 
connected with their position as important trad¬ 
ers. This corrapondeoce of ethics and Uvelihood 
points up the efficaciousness of the new ethical 
principles in ‘lubricating’ tbe new money eco¬ 
nomy. As well as that, the universalism of these 
cthkal systems is clearly an adjustment to the 
obsoleteness of the former tribal concept of moral¬ 
ity whereby a man’s only loyalty was to his own 
tocUl group. In an interesting inscription, Asoka 
seems to suggest, as a means of adjustment to the 
sew cecidltioiM, a universaliaing of die trftal 
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order by eubetituting for the $ocul group a (uni- 
vcraal) comznunily-in-Dhamma : 

There is no gift that can equal the ^ft of 
Miaraia, the eatabliahment of human reU- 
tiona on Dharma, the dUtribution of 
wealth through Dharma, or kinahip in 
Dharma. 

A peculiar extension of the ethical principle 
which was adhered to, in some degree, by all the 
schools which arose at this time was the practice 
*»f ahimsa. This, too, can be seen as a develop¬ 
ment away from the tribal order, even a reaction 
against it. In references to ahimsa there often 
fTcurs an aisocialed idea: namely, that of peace- 
ful sedentary life. For example— 

The monk Gaulama has given up all injury 
to life, he Ijas lost all inclination to it; he 
has laid aside the cudgel and the sword, 
and be lives modestly, full of mercy, de¬ 
siring in compassion the welfare of all 
things living. 

The sword and ihe cudgel are more than simply 
inslruraenls which harm living creatures, they 
also symbolize the semi-nomadic condition of life 
in which tribes are constantly at war. Hiis theme 
developed in the legend of King Mahavijita as 
related by the Buddha. The king's fire-priest re¬ 
peatedly advised him to discontinue the yajna 
sacrifice and encourage the peaceful occupations 
cf trading and agricuhure if he wanted to abolish 
banditry and thieving and to gain property. 
Afoka’s main aim was the establUlnuent of 
dbarma. Is it then coincidence that one of his 
main preoccupations was the securing of his 
domain against the incursions of non-sedentaiy 
border peoples ? 

King Priyadani seeks to induce even ^e 
foreign peoples who have tome under his 
dominion to adopt this way of life and 
this ideal. 


It is possible to explain akimbo as arising 
jrom belief m roetenqisychoeb whereby aD 
cnimals, even things, have souk and should not 
he killed. » But an interestiAg feature of the 
ahimM Ideal was its spscial ^^icaUon with 
reipeci to the cow, and we have already noted 
the unporUnoe of cattk in proveddng dm raids 


of Vedie limee. It is therefore more likdy that 
ohimM should be seen primarily as a symptmn 
of the neceealty for order and security in a 
develt^ed economy. In other words, ohunso is 
on ihe political level what honesty is on the 
indlvidori lev^. 

The doctrines of kanno and sanuara are 
common to Jainism, Buddhism, and Sankbya- 
yoga, three systems of thought current in the 
i flh century B.C., and they also suddenly emerge 
In the Upanisads of this lime. The origin of the 
bt'lief is obscure. Whether or not it owes any¬ 
thing to an outside source the doctrine of 
^amsara was certainly built upon an earlier tra¬ 
dition of metempsychosis with animals and 
plants which appears as early as the Rgveda, 
where it serms to have been an aspect of totem- 
ism which has been common lu virtually all tribal 
Micieties, Aryan or not. The probability of 
development from such an earlier tradition gains 
in likelihood since it explains why santsara 
applied not only to the world of men but also 
Yncluded grades of animals ond, for Jains and 
.^jivikas, inanimate creatures, and beyond that, 
why the principle of metempsychosis was accept¬ 
ed without comment while much attention was 
direrted to propounding the mechanics of its 
rperstion—(he very aspect distinguishing the 
hierarchical schemes of samscra from the simpler 
loteraistic beliefs. It would seem then that in 
thb we have another case of the remaking of a 
belief which bad lost its meaning as the tribal 
social structure decayed, and extending it to 
rationalise ibe new circumstances. 

The importance of samsara lies in this very 
hierarchical nature, for through this it was 
)) 08 aible to provide an answer to the fundamental 
problem of all ^hical systons : that of vdiy good 
does not necessarily prosper. In view of ^ 
dramatic disparities in weahh and social strafi- 
caUon of the time, this problem must have 
teemed particularly pressing. Its centrality to 
the ethical systems oukes its basic assumptioD all 
the more significant : kuiaa, through rimrnrn. 
gives each man an independent individual destiny ; 
it repudiates the Vedk conception of shared or 
inherited sin. In the wordk of Nagasena, **it is 
karma dmt divides dtem Into Ugh and low.** 

Contemporary to the riae of these ediicil 
philosophies was the development of tbrisHc 
cuks. The Vedk pantheon, whkh had been 
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sUftttin^ by the commuDAl yo/na Mcrifice, be* 
cam increaainfly enfeebled| gimg way to a 
profusion of new cult'goda, wkidi eventually 
coalesced about two main divinities : Visnu and 
Siva. Hieae tiew cults differed basically from 
the Vedic cult by aseumiog a personal relation 
between the incUvidual worshipper and the deity. 
The essence of this relationship was bhakti 
(devotion) on the part of the devotes, to which 
the deity responded with prasada (grace). This 
intens^y personal bhaktiprasada relationship 
was especially typical of what was to become the 
Vaisnava constellation of sects; the Suva Iradi* 
tion placed more emphasis on the Individual 
yogic efforts of its adherents. 

Although the individualist basis of the 
thoistic cults expressed itself primarily In these 
emotional, and often a moral, ways, nevertheless 
the ethical preoccupations of the atheistic schools 
found a counterpart in the guise of moral stand* 
erds. The central issue of the BhagavadgUa is 
the moral problem posed by the dissohition of 
family ties, which is rationalised with the ideu 
of svadharma and karmayoge : ^Man attains 
periectioD, being engaged in his own duly.'* 
Arjuna stands as an individual faced with the 
[iroblem of his place in society. In the tribal 
t'^heme that would have been impossible. 

Mahayanist Buddhism developed along lines 
i^imilar to the theistic cults. Its Bodbisattvas 
take on the function of cuh-godt, and the belief 
In transference of merit assumes individusl 
merit, just u the sale of land implies individual 
ownership. Ahhough Hinayana Buddhism bad 
1.0 equivalent doctrine, its approach to salvation 
was highly individualist. It demanded that **eacb 
* being must be a lamp unto himself*. 

The very fact that there were many compet- 
•Rg schools and not one single belief held univers* 
t^Uy was itself a symptom of the individualism of 
the tizDe. 

Owing to increased productivity, and the 
<^iviiiM of labour pos^Ie by die money 

rcoAomy, a true leisure class emerged fot the first 
time. In Vedic times there had been rsis who 
^^reated into the forest with a small band of 
'lisciples in a Bny, secluded, almost self-sufficient 
Tike liee of Buddhism and the thmstic 
Vuhi, ukd the schools of phiioaophy—-dns great 
^(’ttseenoe uf cuhurs corresponded with the 
of a fuHy^eveloped lelaure class support¬ 


ed by the labour of the rest of the community. The 
practice of eidowment of religious institutiops 
by both stale and individuals dates from this 
lime, and without such endowment the reUglous 
organisation of Buddhism, even the mere build* 
ing of viharas, would not have been possible, for 
eltbough the viharoi were in theory self-support* 
ing this was in fact never the case. While 
individual monks were sworn to poverty, their 
viharui soon came to possess great wealth, so 
tliat the monks* daily begging round was often 
neglected. The simple fact that large numbers of 
unprtKl active monks were able to gather toge> 
thcr wu only poMible thanks to the more cen* 
Iraliaed economy, which was a sine qua non for 
an empire like that of the Mauryas. 

Hie formal organisation of the viharc is an 
^Xf-cUeot example of adjustment to post*lribal 
conditions by universalising tribal institutions. 
By its rule of celibacy and the breaking of food 
taboos through begging incompatible with tribal 
society, the 5amgAn nevertheless adapted the 
tribal heritage for its form of government and 
also in a new unrestricted internal commensality. 

Most of our earliest evidence for the theiatic 
cults comes from the region of Mathura and the 
north-west nf India in the period just before 
Kusana rule. By this time conditions in the 
area must have been similar to those described 
for Magadha and Kosala earlier. As trade con¬ 
tacts wiih the ’Yavana kingdoms to the west in* 
creawd, so the development of a money economy 
was stimulated, with all the profound social and 
political consqiuences we have already observed 
in Magadha. The social order was probably 
further unsettled by the effects of conquest and 
immigration from the west. 

Broadly speakii^, north-western India took 
ibe answers to its problems from the east. 
Buddhism flourished and, with the theistic cults, 
extended to Taxila. Naturally in this process 
adaptation to local forms occured, for exanqile 
the Saurya sects were tnspired by the Iranian 
Mithra and the use of icons was probably foster¬ 
ed under Persian influence. This opens up the 
whole question of from what sources the thmstic 
ndts drew their forms. The burgeoning leisure 
cltM, which was instrumental in formulktiDg 
tbese, must have absorbed representatives of 
Aryan, non-Aryan and foreign cultural traditions, 
so riiat it bad access to a variety of raw material 
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from which to mould iu own creaUoot. Tht iict 
thi4 VftItoavUm tod Stititm dmr hotnly from 
beyond the pale of Aryan culture cannot in any 
way he conilnied at a 'triumph of the native 
culture’: forma were adopted, but the auhaUoce 
waa changed completely, from an expreaaion of 
the tribal Weltanachauung to one of an individuaU 
lat Weltanachauung. Thua the Vlana who was a 
minor god In the Vedic pantheon can hardly be 
called the aame god aa that worahipped by the 
VaUnavaa. What forma were adopted ia relevant 
only inaofar aa It betray a the backb round of the 
new leiaure claaa. *' 

Both the theiatic culta, and Buddhiam and 
JainUm spread to southern India aa it too paaaed 
through the economic and social development 
attendant upon sedentary agriculture (although 
nature was here not ao accommodating), a 
money economy, and trade (this time via 
Alexandria with Rome, and with the prosperous 
north). The development of this type of economy 
was accompanied, aa in the north, by the 
tpringing up of kmgdotna, like the Satavahana, 
Cola, Fandya, and Cera kingdoma, once centra) 
government became possible. It la clear from 
Buddhist and Jain cave dedications that aodal 
groups like the irerts were important In parts of 
a money erooomy. From the flourishing of 
M>uthern India at thia time, and that there was 
culture in the south, we may infer the existence 
of a developed leisure class. In short, all evi¬ 
dence points to similar conditions to those 
current in the north when the new ways of 
thought appeared, so it is not surprising to And 
them adopted in the south as well. 

With trade from the north came Jain and 
Buddhist monks and brahmanas, who provided 
ready-made rationalisations of the changed 
social conditions and means for legitimizing, with 
I heir new religions, the emergent rulers. Aa in 
the north, the leisure clam thus represented 
native aa well as imported traditiona and so new 
forms were added to old. And, just as the early 
brahmanas had codified the Vedic tradition lo 
guarantee their own standing, ao at this time the 
priesthoods began to sublimate orgiastic, socua] 
tnd fetishist practices into a ritualistic puja* 
centred cult. On the one hand this had tiM effect 
of institutionaliaing the new tradition#, aUowing 
the priaathoods to clcae their grip on them, and 
90 fbe other hand it was syn^tometk ^ the 


change to the Weltanschauung of a sedentary 
tfwnmunity, as ws have seen with tiw develop¬ 
ment of ahlinsa. 

Tills process has often been called the 
Aryanisation of the south. But it should he under¬ 
stood that essentially the procen Is the adopting 
of a sedentary way of life with its accompanying 
civilizing attitudes. Hie Tamils in their tribal 
riale were as wild and warbke as their Aryan 
counterparts, and both peoples, as they turned to 
nedenlary occupations, underwent a parallel 
change in their social ethic. 

THE RETURN TO STABiUTY 

We saw that the social upheaval described 
in the previous section was the result of an ex¬ 
panding base of production which resulted In the 
phenomenon known as the 'accelerator eSeci*. 
Once the rale of expansion of the economic base 
began to level off and population expansion fill¬ 
ed out the increased productivity of the period 
of rapid expansion, the per capita output no 
uoubt began to decline. The effect of this on 
capital accumulation was profoimd since, "given 
minimum subsistence requiremenla that might ht 
considered necessary by the sociely, per capita 
surpluses potentially available may actually dec¬ 
line**. In complement, demand for capital also 
fell as the expansionary accelerator effect gave 
way to the d^ressant effect of diminishing 
reSums. The fall in per capita income available 
for noD-eubsistence consumption, together with 
the decrease in interaction between the various 
sectors of the economy, is sharp contrast to the 
conditions described in the last eectioD, meant 
that the rignificance of commerce also declined. 

Now, as we have seen, developed trade and 
its concomitant money economy allow a large 
scale divirioD of labour, ao, with contracting 
trade, the former broad, interd^>ende&t social 
organization began to devolve into erer-smallcr 
self-sufickat units. Hiis tendency culminated in 
the formation of largely self-suficient villages 
vdioae economy was baaed overwhelmingly on 
subeiateoce agricuhure, and whoee epedallst needs 
(like pottery an4 forging] woe au^lied by 
email profemiocia] groupa attached to the village. 
The money economy became Inoreariogly irrele¬ 
vant since tbeee eperiaUtU ware siqtpofted by 
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conlributioiu in kind from thf village for rheir 
aervicee. 

Soda! grouptnga auch a* the trfni were in¬ 
compatible with thiii new order and ihev survived 
only in the few large lowna, whidi were supporleil 
by the trickle of trade tthe most important being 
foreign trade) that remained. Inter-village trade 
fell into the hands of exclusive group* of pro- 
.esaionals so there tended to he no significant 
Humomic contact between villages. 

There is ample evidence for this economic 
change. The decline if the money economy is 
^Lown by the rise of appanage and corvee in 
lieu of expenditure and taxation on the part of 
the slate. B\ the beginning of the seventh 
centur> A.D. this decline was so fur advanced 
that to<la) few. if any, coin* from Harsa's great 
‘'empire** remain, 

Politicalh. the result of the change was to 
loosen the control of a central government over 
the constituent parts of its territory. Ohviousb, 
where the parts of a kingdom are economicalU 
interdependent there is not only the need for a 
central government hut also the opportunity for 
«uCh a government to create for itself a strong 
< conomic basis, through taxing trade and through 
inonopolifs. But where the parts are independent 
fconomically any form of wider government U 
e superstructure without any base. 

The effect of this new dispensation was to 
make the supra-villugc situation very unstable. 
The existence of iwripatetic courts Is symptomatic 
of 8 situation where it was found easier to 
mohdiae the court than the kingdom’s resources. 
The imiDobility of resources without a money 
economy, and the attendant practices of appan¬ 
age or enfeoffment led to decentralUation, the 
local authorities becoming entrenched, often 
hereditary. Local garnsons literally ate the 
kingdom's revenue while the central government 
found it onerous to aupport a standing army, 
'fhe weakness o^ the central authority coo be 
gauged from the kingship ideal of the Monu- 
smrtl. where tlic king is cooceired nf as a pas¬ 
sive administrator of the diverse lonstituent 
elements of hia kingdom: 

A king who knows the sacred law must 
enqui/e into the laws of the castes (^)i 
of the districts ijenapatU), guilds (srenii 
and of the families (Ms). 


Culturally, thia political and economic dis¬ 
engagement of village and supra-village levels 
meant the mcreasing isolation of the court 
culture from the popular tradition. The accom¬ 
panying involution of the Sanskrit court culture 
las been widely noted. Furthermore^ ds the 
money economy withered the productive hdse 
exploilaple hy any central authority contracted, 
tnd as per capita surplus production declined, 
former great ivntre* of culture fell into decays 
leaving a decimated leisure (lass in a petty court 
environment. 

Tlie rootlessness of the court culture was to 
have ili«dslrouK effects un Buddhism. We have 
already seen that the viAurcrs. essential to the 
functioning of Buddhist religious life, were the 
pnKluet of ('emraUsed money economies, so that 
a* the unil of production contracted to the 
village, the vihanu were placed in a posiHnn 
oimilar !» that of the petty courts. Consequently, 
and this is especially true of the Mahayanist 
Buddhism of northern India, Buddhism berflmf 
mcreasingly indenlified, in outlook and in 
language, with the courts upon which it relied 
for support. Although many of the vihara^ 
bad hy this lime become very wealthy land¬ 
holders, their position must have been impaired 
hy their vulnerability to political vicissitudes. 
Hence, in the seventh century A.D. Hsuan-lsang 
and I Cbing record that fwith the notable excep¬ 
tion of Nalanda, significantly a trade centre) 
many vihftra^ and sacred sites were abandoned 
.vr in disrepair. 

Tbe special last ion demanded of the Buddhist 
in<mk. vis. his celibacy, his poverty, and his Ufi* 
apart under the monastic regimen, became, like 
all occupational specialisation, more ond more 
out of step with the subsistence-orientated econo¬ 
my . lliis speciatization, in strong contrast to 
brahmanic practices, effectively isolated the 
Buddhist tradUlon from tbe increasingly important 
village aocial unit except insofar as it became 
asstmllaled into the temple cults so well suited 
In ilie new order. 

Iti the villages the theistic temple-cults in- 
('reaped in popularity owing to their economic 
vUbility and, incidentally, to the cheapneM and 
fimpUcity of tbe pufc offering. Indeed the 
temple became an important banking Lnatitution 
and storehouse in many villages, especially in « 
the souA. 


A 
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I'be brahmtnu were in a good potition to 
like coQtroi of the temple cults since, not being 
celibaie, nor sworn to poverty, nor having a 
church organisslion, they were able to take their 
place equally at court or in village society. 
Furthermore, since there was no eel pricatly 
training, they could strengthen their position by 
accomodating native uUmI priesthoods within 
tlietr ranks by the fiction of rebirth into Aryan 
society. 

In this way, since Buddhism had becotoe 
economically irrelevant, and since Jainism deve* 
loped alongside its monkhood a temple cult 
ti rved by brahmans priests, the hrahmanas were 
iventuaily assured in their control of all the 
major religious traditions of India. 

In the hands of the brahmsnas tbe smrti 
tradition was elaborated in many law books, of 
whicli the moat autboritslive was that 
altrributed to Menu. These law books enshrine 
a new table of values arising from the stable 
social conditions and unchanging division of 
labour characteristic of the stagnant village 
economy. The ideal of vanuuramadhanrut, 
voDceiving of each man as having a specific role 
in society is not comprebensibie except against 
a background of an immobile social environment. 


!l w*a$ this immobility also which allowed the 
caste <^) syetera to crystallise. As a device 
for backing their preUsisions as a status group 
to social paramountcy, the brahmanat rationaUied 
the caste system into the caturvaroa scheme of 
late tribal limes in which the brahmans class had 
traditionally claimed to be the superior varna. 
Tbe conilici between the economic reality of the 
fall and the artifice of the caturvarna ideal is 
belied by the recognition of such concessions 
as apaddharma and change of varna with change 
of occupation. 

Tbe import of all this was that In the smrfi 
tradition, dharma, with all its ethical connote* 
lions, became synonymous with varnojrama* 
dhamat Consequently the morality of the 
period tended to confound the individuuUHi 
ethic it inherited from money*economy days 
with taboi^ arising from and reinforcing the 
village fall divmon of labour. This mixture of 
individualism and community interest is typical 
of the period ; a man attains his Individual 
svlvation through bhakli-yoga and by acting 
according to his own that is, as an 

organic part of the social organifation-^hrovgli 
karma-yo^a. "'Man attains perfection, being 
engaged in his own duly.*' 



THOUGHTS IN AN ART GALLERY 

K. V. rADMAN TAMPY 


THE SRI CHtTRA ART GALl.EKY Tn- 
vaiidrum, Mtualed amidst ao^thelically moat satis¬ 
fying surroundings, opened by Hia Ifighnesa the 
Maharaja of the rtslHhile Travancore State on 
(he 26th of Sepitnber I^AS, provides a represen- 
(alive, reliable, though not comprehensive, epi- 
lome of Ibe outstanding evamjiles of Easlcm Art, 

* and fulhfs, as heat it could, its laudable mission 
of providing to the visitors facilities for the en¬ 
joyment, education and dc^'elopmenl of artistic 
lantea. Organised by the eminent Poet and Art 
Grille Dr. James H. Cousins, uho had also orga- 
raised the equally famous Sri Jagan Mohan Cbitra 
Sala at Mysore, the Sri Cbitra Art Gallery is 
unique in Its joy imparting, thoughtdnspiring, 
rolleclion of Rajasthani, Rajasthani. Mughal. 
Taiijore, Indo-European, Indian Mural, Revival- 
islio Indian, Persian, Til»eUn. Haline^, Chinese 
end Japanese Paintings. To get illuminating glim¬ 
pses into the age-old art heritsge of India and its 
tremendous impart nn the culture of (he far-flung 
na^ons of South East Asia, ojir should spend a 
few hours browsing ad mist the Paintings displayed 
with laste and judgement In the Sri (Mra Art 
Gallery. 

The highlights of the vast and varied collec¬ 
tions in the Art Gallery comprise the Indian 
Renaissance, Indo-Furopean, lUlinej-.e, and 
Indian Mural sedions where accent has been 
laid alike cn quaHiy and quantity. After a 
period of qui^ence consequent on the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Mughal Empire, in the eighteen lb 
Century, Indian Painting awoke from a long 
period of hibernation to a new life in Bengal 
under the leadership of Dr. Abaniodrsnath 
Tagore, nephew of Poet Rabindraoaih Tagore. 
Abanindranath and his first batch of brilliant 
students, Asit Kumar Haidar. Nandtlal Bose, 
Kshitindranath Majumdar, and their pupils, who 
inscribed • brilBant and unique chapter of 
Stupendous creative acbieveinent in Indian Art 
history threu^ the thoughtful revival of the 
almost loat traditional methods kept alive ^e 
traditioii and culture of Bharat, This nation 


wide movcMicnt whuh caught world wide 
aUcntioii has been Incorrectly styled the Bengal 
Revival, whercai-, It is, in fact, Indian Art 
Rrnaweafice. Animated by a common and in¬ 
fectious idealism In (heme and technique, hut 
varied hy locality and personality, it created a 
plethora of Paintings in the eaquisile Wash 
Style. A few truly outstanding examples of Indian 
Renaisaance Arl, sublime in content, immaculate 
in irrhnique, hy such stalwarts as Abanindranath 
Tagore. Asit Kumar Haidar, Pramode Kumar 
Chatterjer, IVvi Prasad Roy Gbaud bury, 

^rdhendu PriPid Banerjee, Kdiitindranath 
Majumdar, SaraHa (!haran Ukil, and Ranada 
Charan Ukil and their disciples exhibited Jn he 
Art Gallcrv lerve the purpose of revealing the 
geijius of the Jjidtan Art Revival. Tagores' 
Haider's Spirit of /Ae 5/orm, Bote's 
Chaitanya by /Ac See, ChaMcrjee'a Agraxwoha^ 
BanerjoeV Spirit oj the Rierr Ganger, Choudhury'a 
Hvan Sondhya are. indeed masterpieces. 

While the Indian Art Revival Movement was 
forging ahead in Bengal, the renegade artists 
like Poet Tagore, C^aganendranaih Tnore, Jamini 
Roy, Amrita Shergll, Sudhir Khastgir, Manishi 
Dey' and some oihcra of lower eminence, broke 
away fjom ihe Movejnent fal that lime U 
(*er(aijilv required cn<»rtnuus courage and con¬ 
viction to do iH>i and gave a new orientation to 
Art in India which evoked admiration from (lie 
young and progressive Indian Painters. Just a 
sprinkling of such Paintings, daaaliogly original 
in subject and technique, such as the Bird hy 
Itahindranaih Tagore, Houyr o/ Mysttry by 
Gagaiiendranaih Tagore, adorn the Sri CAr/ra 
Art Gotfery. It is a serious shortcoming that the 
Gallery does not contain any work by the genius 
Amrita SherGil whose inlluence was most 
revitalising In Indian Art, who with perception 
and vision foresaw that too soon the Indian Art 
Renaiascsce will loose its glamour, and who 
inspired new trends in art which have been 
exf^oiled by the contemporary Indian Painters. 
Also, there ought to be more works by the 
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Malwarti Kf>tt Kumar HaMar and Klishitindra* 
nelh Majumdar, in ibe Indian Renaiuancc 
Group to makf the follcrtion fully reprcBcnta* 
five of that once popular but now outmoded 
ftyle, 

A fairlv larj;c. and obvioualy joy<unpartin^, 
pronp of Painlinge. inapired to a lar^e extent by 
the Indian RenaiMame Style, by Cujerati. 
Madrani. and Andhra Artisla but poftaeieed of 
individuality, are aUo aeen in the Art Gallery. 
Of theae, works by Kanu De^ai, Chhaganlai 
.ladev, Kam Mohan Saairy. Ananda Mohan Sastry, 
ilexer^e epccial attention. A ;sr«>up of Paintings 
of flora and fauna by the Kerala bom 
nrlist K. Madhava Menon which arc aesihelit:* 
ally moat appealing, exhibited in the Sri Chilr^ 
Art Gallery leave an indelible impreaaion in the 
minda of viaitora who aeek beauty in Art. 
Men4m'a aenaltive atudiea of Carile. S^uirreif 
I^tua, Monkcyi, Bambooa, reminiacent of the 
au]>crh achievementa of the ('hineae and Japanese 
Maatera, and the Mughal and Rajaathaai minia* 
ture Painlera. should be considered aa master* 
/iecea of exbuiait Wash Paintings which are poems 
in coloure. 

'Fbe revival of Folk Art in India, inaugurated 
in Bengal by Jamini Roy and Sunyani 
TIevi. has spread to other parts of India. 
Though the Gallery does not have exam* 
p)e» of the world famous folk art paintings by 
.limini Rny, it does have a good collection of works 
by the famous Andhra bom artists who have 
exploited the folk Art idiom in their own nosUJ* 
gir manner. In this group, Srinivasulu’s HoodSf 
Narasimha MurliV Vitiate Crajttmwif Rajalah's 
Lultftby^ Madhusudhana Rao*s StrufigU for Exi9l‘ 
enre, Paidi Raju's Moli and DoraUwanu^s Hone 
comyvcl apecial recognitJOD. One feeU the absence 
Mf any folk ait style painting by Kerala artifU, 
cs|)ecjaliy the Master K. C. S. Panikker wbo bad 
^Mmutime back executed a few arresting folk art 
slyte Paintings depicting Kerala themes. 

The Rajasthani and Mughal sections cannot 
f 'la I in to be comprehensive, yet they are fairly 
representative of the various periods, Tbe three 
RashoU Paintings of Gila Govirida^ Rag Malhar^ 
^bhUtuikOf Pcitonce of Parwuhi^ KruAiia and 
KaJhOy are excellent examplea of Rajasthani 
miniature paintings, bomely, religious, lyrkal, 
^.romaotic and charming. Smdc of tbe rentark* 
able examples of the courtly, personal, and 


decorative Mughul An Exhibited in the Gallery, 
are A Chained h/onhoyt Tartsen and //oridar, 
ixuliee and Birds, Princes fFatching the !d Moon. 
The illominated manuscript of Mahabharala in 
Persian, translated by Poet Faixt of Emperor 
Akbar*s Court, and f)as(tna Skanda in Gurmukhi 
script, arc rare and important items in which the 
art crafts of painting and calliprapby reach 
heights of excellence. 

The group of fourteen paintings by humble 
peasants and fi^ermen of Bali Islands, acquired 
in 1937 by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore during his visit to Java and Bali 
Islands, (constitute a very rare, signi6cant, and 
impressive collection of unspohiHicated Folk* 
Art whkh illustrate in a simple, direct, manner, 
tbe Jay to day religious and secular life of the 
masses and their colourful and weird pastimes. 
Such a collection of Balinese Parstings is not to 
be found in any other Picture Gallery in India. 
Cock Fighl, Purificoiion of SUa, Balinese Cretna- 
tion. Jungle Scene, are some of the outsiaoding 
pictures in this collection. 

The eight old Tibefon Thangkas exhibited in 
tbe Gallery are 6nest examples ol Tibetln, 
Lamaistic and theological art, very elaborate and 
iolriguing in conception and decoration. The 
Tkangkas of Dharma Rafa AvaiokUeswara, and 
Rohula and Tiger merit special attention aa 
•plcndid examplea of the brilliant and flawless 
stone Tangka colour technique. 

The few oxemplea of Chinese and Japanese 
Art in tbe Gallery do not, on the whole, attain 
heights of adequate representation or quality. Yet, 
they serve the purpose of making the visitor 
•ppredate the genius of Chinese and Japanpsee 
Artists of old. Branch of a Tree in Blossom is 
a Chinese masterpiece, remarkable for its well 
bsitoced composition, sweeping and graceful 
touches. Al the Well by Kiuiisada, and Fujiyama 
by Hiroahige, world famous Japanese masters, 
are finest examples of Japanew Art which express 
the spirit and fora of subjects with minimum 
effort and roaxirouin effect through sensitive lines 
and subdued colours. 

The most extensive and representative exam¬ 
ples ol Indo-European PainUng in Kerala by the 
Kilimauoor family of painters, which reached 
« high slate of exceilence, exhibited, in the Sri 
CAilro Art GMUry, is, in many reipecta, unique 
and rewarding cd a careful study. Gorgmia 
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work» hy Rmja Ravi Varma, who won inter* 
nr^tional fame while he wan alive and hia brother 
(!. Raja Varma, continue (o be quite impreMive 
and popular with all clatssea of vUitora. The 
large nuuilier of Oil and Water Colour Painlinga 
and pencil sketches hy Raja Ravi Varma. 
rnd llir LandBca]>f Studies In Oil Colours 
hy C. Raja Varma display in full measure the 
rare and resplendent genius of the artists who 
wrre ce*eiiliall> self taught. Raja Ravi Vanna's 
world famouh religious paint iiigs Hansg 
Ihimnytiuli, Sukunluhy Aing Vinto*s Courif 
VoA/m tiiiid portraits of C. Raja 

Varma. Justire Krishna lyrr. H. R. Gregg, 

' Ratia PratH]i Singh, and subject studies Povrrtj 
and /)<r’4ifrg the Bridt —to mention but a few 
of the magnificent Oil Colour Paintlnga-^are 
niasterpicces of 1 rid o* European Art which 

illustrate his. genius as a world master. The 
large number of pencil sketches by Ravi Varma 
inu other Caller) has such a fine group of 
.krtche*) displav his unique gifts as a keen 
observer of man and nature and as an accompli^- 
ed draftsman. Of particular interest in the 
rr^up of tbn^ unfinished paintings uf Mysore 
Krddah, the last |iainUng» hy Raja Ravi Varma, 
evhibiU'cl in ibis Gallery with loving i^ire. C. 
Raja \arma excelled as a painter of charming 
landscapes, mnarkahfe for ihir local colour and 
atmosphere. At the fan A, Vfpieiabh Seller, 

Arrack 5 A op, Vdoipur Palter, Secunderabad, 
arc some of his outstanding works displayed in 
the Gallery. 

A significant, colourful, and inspiring por¬ 
trait study, in Oil Colours, of Dr. Jaznes H. 
Coueins, who organised the Sri ChUra Art Gallery, 
painted by the World Master Dr. Sbetoslav 
Roerich adorn the Gallery as a fitting Uibute to 
the Poer*Artiat*Phi]oso[^r, and the artist who 
hives Ijidia. A maslerpiace of portraitare, thb 
painting dominates the room where it is eihi* 
bited. 

Ad important, historical paintiiig, m Oil 
Coluurs. exhibited in the Call^ k that of the 
famous Hero and Freedom Fighter Velu Tbampi 
Dalawa. painted by a Kerala artist Sri N. N. 
Nambiar. This portrait evokes inspiring memo* 
ries in every one who lovea India. 

The Sri Chitra Art Gallery ia unique in that 
it is perhaps the only Picture Gallery in India 
^tving a very extensive and fully repreaeaUtive 


colkrtion of Indian Mural Art. ranging from the 
pre-hktork Wall Painting at Hoaangahad in the 
Narmada Valley, to ^ Kerala Murals of the 9th 
to the 18th C«enfuriea. A carefully chosen collao 
liori of well cvrctiled and faithfully rendered 
txipicf of Mural Paintings from Ajsnta, Bagh. 
Amaravati. Sittanava^al, Somappalle. Lapakshi, 
Kerala, and Ceylon, is exhibited in a striking mann* 
rr as to thrill every Indian and provoke thought 
in students of art. Of the considerable number of 
copies of old Mural Paintings from the palaces, 
temples and churches of Kerala, only a few are 
exhibited in the Gallery due to UntiU-ions of 
space. Hie wealth of Mural Art treasures of 
Kerala is so great in quality and quantity and 
of perennial interest and inspiration to students 
of Indian Religion, Art, History and Culture, 
that it would be useful to have an entire 
Picture (Ellery devoted exclusively to Kerala 
Mural Art. 

(graphic Art has made considerable firogresa 
in Indie and there are quite a few Artists who 
have won national and international reputation 
in the media of Graphic's, such as wood and Lino 
Cuts. Etching, and Print making. Though the 
Sri (Mra Art CalJery, has in its colfeclion.a few 
su|ierb Etrhings hy the German Master Rohannes 
Rrauer, Graphics by Indian Artists are conspicu¬ 
ous by their alis^nce. The creative genius and 
aestbetive of Indian Graphirs need lo lie exhibited 
for the sppreriation of the puhljr. 

Though the Sri Chitra An Caifery is one 
of the best m India and all those who are offi¬ 
cially aisociaied with it are striving their best 
to make it a dynamic centre of artistic inspira¬ 
tion and atiraclion, it needs eucb improsement 
in quite a few diretttions. It is true thaf the 
State, with iU several finam ial cummitmenls on 
more vital, pressing and indeferrahk needs, may 
nob at prsMnt, be able to grant more allotments 
for the development of the patrlotU'. art-loving, 
wealthy, people in Kerala, to give handsome gifts 
in money and Panthtgs for the betlennent of the 
Picture Gallery, os the rich people in the United 
Slates of America are doing. In the U.S.A., there 
are quite a few leading Art Galleries ran entirely 
on public donations. 

Several eminent personalities who have visit¬ 
ed the Art Gallery have recorded their high appro- 
notion of the exhibits. They have not failed to* 
draw specific atteolion to the inadequacy of wtU 
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ppace and the concomittant orercrowdiog, the 
poor and uoMlisfactory Hating arraagemenU, 
the non*ivailahi1ity of an iiluetrated catalogues, 
and colour and monotone reproductions of (he 
more outatanding paintiiiga eihibited la (he 
Gallery. The most pressing neeed of ihe Gallery 
ii an up'tO'date, acientidcally ronatructed, building 
to diaplay to beat aJvanlage (he large and rare 
collectinoa of Paintinga. 

The well informed viatlor vtho kimua about 
the modem art trends in World Art and their 
mighty impact un the Art and Artiats of contem¬ 
porary India Mil] be lolalty diaappoinled to 6n<i 
*hal thia well-known Picture Gallery does not 
have in its collectiona any work by such great 
Indian Masters with inicmalional reputation as 
Muaaain, Rasa, Panikker, ChavHa, Caitonde, 
Samant, Gujral, Sauta, Rama Rao, and several 
such others, without whose works no Gallery ran 
claim to be nK>dern and truthfully reflect the 
current art trends whi<‘h have created, or are 
creating, srl history. How good and useful will 
it he if some of our husineMf magnates and 
wealthy pe«>ple purchase works hy the leading 
living Indian Artists and give the pictures as gifts 


to the State Gallery as ibcir counterparts in other 
lands are doing ? 

Latest scientific methode of display, catalogu¬ 
ing, proervalion, restoration, and care of the 
^reat treasures, frequerrt Gallery talks, illustrated, 
have to he adopted, so as to make the Gallery 
Mrve its purpose better and fuller, and to repro¬ 
duce the life giving qualities, inspirations and im¬ 
pulses of the objects of 5d/yem, Skivom, and 
Sundotfint, to enable the looker on to intensify 
his enwqional and mental swarensM and absorb 
;he tjuick of those i^hjerts, the rich and perennial 
inheritance of Art and Culture which speak to 
us in the language of Immorlal John Keat*& ^ 
Creem Urn because they are a part of the 
education of human sensibility for all time. 
Knowledgesble |>e 0 ple all over the world have, 
therefore, stressed the immediate and indeferrahlc 
net'easily of quirkly transforming the half dead 
ware^ijuses of art treasures exhibited in 
Mausoleum hmking. ai>liqua1e<l, buildings, into 
dynamic orl c'entres, and to develop the art of 
tookinf and not more .teeing, to have real 
fhirih^nfr. In thia noble, dedicated, and urgqpt 
task, public * o-operation tn full mea»-ure is called 
for. 





WAS PARTITION A MUST FOR INDIA V 


NEMAI NAG CHOWDHURY 


It ii needleia to meiition that Um muUa of 
partition of India have c«useti tremendous miaery, 
iunumerahle ioaa for the loU of many, h ha« 
' 1.11 aad unwarranted reflection upon the mind* 
of many people both in PakiMan and India. 
The vivisection of tiie couoiry has not onl\ 
brought about inralculable Iom for the country V 
economy and defence but also has caused the 
perpetual flow of bad blood between two fraternal 
roinmunilies, and has kept alue the evil spirit of 
communal atroc'Uies and animosilir<. The ghastly 
scenes of romtnut^al riots of \9U> are still vivid 
in our memor). The repetition of the same in 
one of form or other, in Urge Kale or small 
scale is not totally absent. It has forred many 
people from East Pakistan and West Punjab to 
migrate and permanently settle in Indian Union 
f^r attaining security of life and property. Many 
have left their home and hearth, even relations, 
dear and near ones and have crossed the hordee 
'O breath with a feeling of security. Thousands 
killed, properly worth millions of rupees lost, 
thousands have been crippled, dwarfed and 
molested, and this has been the result of partition. 

United India could have been Mlf sufficient 
in food before long, lier geographical irit^rety 
and territorial sovereignty could have more 
strongly and surely safeguarded. United India 
could have been proud of abler administrators, 
efficient technicians, better equipped athlets and 
sportsmen. Her frontiers couki have been far 
more well guarded, her culture could have been 
far more enriched. Communal harmony could 
have been once for all achieved in perpetuity. 

The problem caused by Influx of exodus 
\^bich has pitiably damaged the Indian economy 
could not at all arise. The expenditure on defence 
measures could be minimised. The seeds of 
communal friction could have been nipped in 
the bud, had partition been avoided. Actually 
partition hat led to our annihilation. It has its 
roots in blind faith, dogma, auspkion, fanaticiim, 
unreason,'s^f interest and hunger for power. 

India could not be regarded as two or more 


nations but a family conaisting of many members 
including the musUma. Ethically, culturally, 
geographically and traditionally India was iodi* 

^ ivible. 

Many feel that the partition could not be 
avoided or else it would have cost the indepeod* 
ence of India. (kmMvvalivea, separationisls and 
fruiion mongerer hold tlie two communities could 
not have lieen reconriletl. But facts end inci* 
detils and currents of events logically leads US 
to conclude that it could l>e avoided. Might be 
Indian Independence would have been a little 
more drla>ed. but tlie country could be saved. 

I ives and property, honour und dignity of 
millions could i>e secured. 

Had some leaden of the congress party been 
a little more broad minded, had not some leaders 
. i.inpletel) undereslimaierl the strength of Mus¬ 
lim league, had Mr. Jiiinuh been tactfully 
tackleil, hsd Iw been persuaded back to earlier 
relationsliip and hsfl the illogical, irrational 
false unbelievable currents and flow of argument* 
uf dogmatic orthodox fanatic Muslima been 
countered and bantered efEtdently and tactfully, 
partition coubJ have been avoided. The vivisec¬ 
tion of the country could hove been checked and 
ihwarteii. 

More so, there wa* reservation flexibility, 
fluid elaatiril) as to lire policy of dealing with 
the romtiiunal question among Congress leaders. 
Usders like \rhru and Patel were thought of 
unbending, firm, resolute and unchangeable in 
Ibeii polity towards opposiog partition. But in 
practice it was found they were yielding, bending 
confused and compromising irt their attitudes lo< 
wards accepting partition for the country. In fact 
the h&sly, emotional arid indecisive approach 
of Mr. Nehru was to a great extent responsi¬ 
ble for bringing about Indiana partition. 

It is no uae denying that despite the presence 
of a leparalionisl group of roualima who relied 
on dogma, unreason and orthodox faith In Islam 
claiming Pakistan, there wu a group of nalionaiiat 
muaUma to support the struggle lor Indian Inddl 
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peodmfft. Ev«n « U^er mcIiod of the sepora* 
tionlftti could have been woo over had they been 
tackled properly and not oeglif^ently allowed to 
fall whh their fanaliclera within the grip of some 
educated legal minded fanatict like M.A. Jiimah 
and oiherfi. The mualime were auffering from 
inferiorit) complex as in the intereet of truth, 
we muet admit they could not come up any 
where nearer, the Hindus. 

Actually the Rrili^h Government was afraid 
itf Hindu-Muslim unity and the eelablishment of 
harmony in India. It will not be out of place 
to remark that actuallv the seeds of Pakistan was 
born out of the introduction of the British policy 
of separate electorate and separate representa¬ 
tion. This policy intensihed the differences 
between Hindus and Muslims on grounds of 
communal interests. The National leaders ought 
to have been cautious, forewarned against the 
British dseign of Divide and Rule. Ihey ought to 
h%\r inspred ronSdence in the minds of 
Muslim people in India.. 

Endeavours to this direction was justkiably 
made later hy men like Nelajl. Desbandbu Da« 
end Maulana Ahiil Kalam Atad. 

Lord Morley. the secretary of stale for India 
in a letter addressed to l.ord Minto. Viceroy of 
India dated 6lh June 1906 stated tRecollections. 
Vol n pl7S.74i. 

‘"Every body warns us that a new spirit is 
growing and spreading over India ; Lawrence, 
fhirol. Sidney,all sing ihosame song ;...besure 
that before long the Mahomedans will throw hi 
their lot with Congress men against you.... 

Mary, Countess of Minio. in her india>Minto 
ind Morley’. wrote: "'younger generation (of 
Muhamedansi were wavering, izmlined to throw 
in their lot with the advanced agitation of the 
Congress*’. 

On the morning of 1st October 1906. alK>ut 
seventy Muslim delegates headed by His Highness 
the Aga Khan waited upon Lord Minto and pre¬ 
sented him with an address coveriog the aaplra' 
lions and grievances of the MusUras. In his 
well planned reply Lord Minto said. 

'*1 am grateful to you for the o|^rtunity 
you are affording me of expessing ny appre¬ 
ciation of the just aims of the followers of Islam 
iind thrir deteralnatioi] to share in the poKtlcal 
history of our cmpir^*you caimot but be aware 
that' ’recent events’ hm stirred up fe^gs 


amongst the younger generations of Mahomme- 
dans which might be beyond the control of 
temperate counsel and solwr guidanc^^your 
address, as I understand it. is a claim that in any 
system of representational he Mahommedan 
community should be represented as a community 
—I am entirely in accord wiih you. 

Thus did I^rd Minto sow the seeds of sepa¬ 
rate representation through communal electora* 
tfs, Ihe signihcance of the assurance given by 
Ixird Minto lo Muslim was clear from the writing 
of Couuteea Minto. ""Thb evening** ahe wrote, 
"*T have received the follov'ing letter from an 
official: 

I must send your Excellency a line to sa^ 
that a very very big thing has happened today 
list Orioher \*M )—It is nothing Ins than the 
pulling back of sixty two millions) from joining 
ihe ranks of the seditious opposition” Thus 
separate representation on communal line«i wo« 
invented by the alien rulers to serve their Imperial 
interest and that is why communal disharmony 
and discord was encouraged. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford on their assumption of offices in 
1017*18 were at first opposed to this system \>( 
rommunal eWtoratc as it was according to them 
"oppooed to the teaching of history. There can¬ 
not he any divided all^iance in a self-governing 
ft ate. and the very principle of Communal elec¬ 
torate is a serious hindrance to the development 
cf self governing principle. But alt said and 
dong, ullimatfly Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
lord retained the system of Communal electorate 
in India as a “settled fact’*. The franchise 
f'ommittee headed by Lord Southborough also 
bad recommended in its Report dated February 
!’2iid 1919 the extention of the system of Commu¬ 
nal electorates. The seeds of partition which 
were sowed in ihe 1906 declaration of Lord 
Minto was ploughed over in 1917-18 hy the Re¬ 
forms of Montagu and Chelmsford. Hiit com¬ 
plex feelings was engineered by some self inter¬ 
ested MusKm politicians with the fana- 
^ienm religious dogmas, false pretensions of 
communal interest and unreasonable arguments 
leading to aeparalisi tendencies and parodiial 
buffoonism. 

In the interest of truth, we have to admit 
that when on or about 1905 Lord Curton had 
announced PartitioD for Bengal the partition 
move was succeasfully oppoaed by both Hindus 
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and Musilma. Poet Tagor« launch¬ 
ed v#ry auccf»lully the '*Rakhi BaDdhao** 
Tnovament betwam the Hindus and MualiniP. 
*Tbe KbiUfat Movement strengthened the cause 
of Hindu Muslim Unity. Many touslim young- 
men actively participated in the freedom move- 
jnent and courted arrest and even martyrs death. 
Noaru) Islam, the revolutionary poet wae singing 
the songs of warm patriotism. Mention may be 
made to the Frontier Brothers, for 
the Red Shirt Movement. Even Mr Jinnah a 
barrister originally had joined the Congress 
}»ut later he was ilisappojnted and left Congress 
.According to Mr. Nehru Jinnah left Congress 
> f>ecauae Congress had started roping in mases in 
Its forum. Peaaanls were taken in the 
r>rganiaatton. Mr Jinnah wanted that members 
of Congress must be at least matriculate. 

in any caM Mr. Jbtnth was very shrewd and 
cunning. He was of a calculated logical and legal 
hent of mind. Moreover he had a command over 
u section ol Muslims. Congress ought hot to have 
missed him from the Organisation. Candkiji had 
all along pursued a polio) of appeasement towards 

Muslims I He could never, despite his saintly 
iittiiude. goodness and personality make the Mus¬ 
lims feel that they were as much Indians as the 
Hindus were. All along he was endeavouring to 
bring about a rapprorhment through formulas 
of arguments and rules of reasoning keeping alive 
the feeling that the separationiat muslims we^e a 
Hiderent com mu n it v. Here lies the raonumeolal 
blunder. Mr. Jinnah was allowed to <tult. There- 
filer he was appeased ts Quiade Asam or the 
(rreat Leader. He was taken Into confidence and 
was joined In encounter as an accepted leader of 
the Muslims to find out solutions for communal 
questions. 

This policy of appeasement and pursuance of 
comprMnise talks between Hindus and Maslims as 
*wo s^MTSte communities if not nations and not 
as Indiaos as such irrespective of respeciive reli¬ 
gious belief was tooth and nail opposed by 
Deshhendhu C. R. Dm and later by Netaji Sobhaa 
^handra Bose. The altitude of NeUji and 
Ueihbandhu was clear. The League was not to 
be recognised as a repreaeoUtive body of the 
Muslims if the League leaders claimed that they 
represonted, the Mualims only and the Muslima 
«looe. Definitely U waffipreaumod as an article 

faith with Mr. Das and Mr. Boaa that the 
e • • 


MusIubs will have a good and worthy share in 
the adnunUtraiion of the country and in every 
walk of life. What they were opposed to was to 
allow the League to to decide the fate of the 
Musalmans who were no strangers to the land 
but very tons of the soil none the less than the 
Hindus or other rommunities. 

Nationalism, patriotism and politics could 
i either he monopolised nor be divided and 
shared on communal and parochial lines. 
f)eihl>andhu C. R. Das manifested his sincerity 
rnd honest faith in bringing about communal 
harmony and his honest faith in allowing Mus¬ 
lims to share the administration in his fields of 
activities when he became the Mayor of Calcutta 
Corporation. In fact ibe Muslims in Bengal 
Here satisfied with Deihbandhu C. R. Das. 

Later mi Nelaji also manifested his resolu* 
lien about United India with communal harmony 
through Asad Hind Foui. He had relied upon 
Muslim Commanders, Brigadiers and Ministers in 
forming provisional government for free India. 

While Gaodhl}! was of definite opinion like 
Nelaji that India could never be allowed to be 
vivHeeted or divided, unlike the later be went on 
jelying on the poHcy of reasoning with unreason, 
goodness and appeasement. While he over-esti* 
meted Mr. Jinnah by dwarfing other rational 
Muslims leaders and actually made him the Quidc 
Aaau or the acc^led leader of the Muslims, men 
*ke Mr. Nehru underestimated Mr. Jinnah. Both 
ways it was a costly mistake. 

Nonetheless it is true (hat as there was a 
growing Irrationa) separatist tendency among the 
fanatic Muslims, the Muslims had also snme legk- 
liraite causes of resentment it the treat¬ 
ment ihev received from (he Congress High Com¬ 
mand. The Muslims had always feared that after 
Independence Hindu raj will be established and 
heir lives and pr^iertjes will be insecure. This 
feeling of the MusUms was being exploited, occa- 
.donalH flared with religious fantltciam by 
shrewd communal power hungry leaders like 
Mr. jinnah. No tactical, intelligent and ^cere 
ifforts were made by (be Congress High Com¬ 
mand to wipe out this irrational, fake auspiclon 
from the itiindb of the Muslims as wu partly done 
1-y DesMsandhu C. R. Das. 

When b 1987 the Coogresa decided to 

accept oSce it committad a political blunder in . 

not oflering to form in cooperation 
s o n 
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with the Muslim L«4igiie, coAlition govern 
menu in the lix provincct in which the Congren 
conun^ded a majority of vote* in the local 
legislatures. In the elections of 1^7 the Mue* 
lim League had suffered serious set backs alrnosl 
through out the country. Only in U.P. the 
League attained great sucreM. Chaudhuri 
Kbaliqutaman and Nawab Ismail Khan were 
(hen the leaders of the Muslim League in the 
U.P. Maulana Abul Kalam Aiad met these 
Vsders who assured him that they would not 
only cooperate with Congress but would fully 
>uppor| the Congress programme. They naturally 
expected that the Muslim League would be 
^Uowed some idiare in the Government. 
In a cabinet of nine these two Leaguers were ex¬ 
pected to he taken with a marked majority of 
eeven by the Congress. But to the utmoet diesatie* 
faction Mr. Nehru expreesed clearly that only one 
of the two league leaders be taken failo the Minis¬ 
try. Ihe local position wu that neither of then 
would join alone. Mr. Nehru's 'Tondneea for 
Abstract theory'* became responsible for "a moat 
unfortunate development*'. *if the U.P. League's 
offer of cooperation had been accepted» the 
Muslim League party would for all practical pur¬ 
poses have merged in the Congress'*. 

Caodhiji had always stuck up to his resolu¬ 
tion of not allowing India to be divided. He 
rategoricelly stated in the year 1943 in the 
**Harisan'* 1 consider the vivisection of Indie to 
(>e a sin.. .If Pakistan.. .it an ancle of faith with 
him (Mr. Jinnsh) indivisable India U equally 
en arlicle of faith with me**. But curiously 
rnough when in 1944 Mr. RsjagopaUdiari issued 
a statement declaring the formula he had offered 
(o Mr. Jinnsh it received approval of Gandhiji. 
The formula contemplated the separation of cer¬ 
tain areas in the North West and North East of 
India on the basis of plebiscite. TTiis fonnola 
actually anticipated the principle of Pakistan, 
and it wae beyond imagini^Mi how could 
CsAdhIji endorse it. This Rajaji formula was a 
hard and dangaroos piiV for natioaeKat people 
JI over Bengal. Punjab and Assan 4o digeM. 

However much to the rehef of the national¬ 
ists on 2nd May 1942 durii^ its Allahabad m»- 
sioo the A.I«C.C. tejected by 120 votes to IS 
a resolution of Rajag^glachari conoed faig *ffie 
claims of Muslim Laa^e to sejuration. Con- 

4a iti Ben Bombay 4mtim re U er dmi ' its 


faith in forming a federation. Difi Rajag^iala* 
chari formula was a sheer betrayal of the ideal 
of uniled. indivisible India. 

Mr. Jinnah was having his correspondence 
with Mr. Gendhi on the basis of bringing about 
some sort of partition. The Lahore resolution 
a$ was adopted in the confererkce of Muriinv 
League also coniejnplaled s^ration. 

Mr. Jinnah in the forties vehemently o^iosed 
the idea of conceding to any kind of federation. 
A federation according to him would mean in 
the interest of the minorities a *'Hindu raj' 
where Muslims will be viclimi. This apprehension 
of Mr. Jinnah was absolutely imaginary and 
rediculous. According to'the census of 1941,out 
of the total populalicm living in India. 92 millions 
were muslims and 255 millions Hindus. As per 
the 1941 census is Bengal 38 millions were 
Mualimi>2S millions Hindus. In Assam out of a 
Iota! population of 10 millions of poople 3.4 
millions were Mualims and 4.2 millions were 
Hindus. That is, Muslims constituted 55 per cent of 
total population In Bengal and 34 percent of the 
total populaiicHi in Assam. Mr Jinnah 
obstructed the idea of * Pakistan because 
according to him it will be a *'H]ndu Raj" oytt 
the Muslima, who only constituted 24 per cent of 
India's total population. But Mr. Jinnah had no 
scruple of Imposing against their declared will a 
^'Muslim Raj** over 45 per cent people of Bengal 
and over 66 per cent people of Assam. ITus was 
indeed preposterous, ironical and heinous. It 
will not be superfluous and out of the way to dis¬ 
cuss and weigh the reasons lehind Mr. Jiimah's 
plea for accepting two nation theory. Gaodhijt’s 
reply to Mr. Jinnah's two nation theory may be 
mainly quoted here. 

In his letter dated ISth September 1944, 
Gandhiji wrote to Mr. Jinnah : *'ln the course of 
our discussions you have passionately pleaded 
that India contains two nsHons Le., Hindus and 
Muslims and that the latter have their homriands 

in India as the former have theirs.I 

find DO porallod in Mslory for a body of con¬ 
verts and ffieir desc en dants clainung to be' a 
nation apart from her parent stock. If India 
was 'ocie ^ nation before the advent of Islam it 
must remain one In spite of die change of faith 
of « very large body of her ridldrcn'*. 

Mr. Jinnah however did not yield. In bU 
leatef Ad drsa ae d to GasidhijI on 17^ Septeodier 
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1944 be contested **Id ^ort we hive our own 
dtetinctiv* outlook on life ind of life. By ill 
viTione of InlemAtiotiil Law we ire a nition**. 
This wu sheer finiticiim, and finaticism could 
not be fougbt by reason but had to be fought 
by other means, 

The British Government was aJsu waldiing 
the incidents and the proceedings of rapprochment 
?>etweeii the Congress and the League and was 
lareful in keeping the issue of communal ques* 
tion alive. The declaration issued by the Govern¬ 
or General of India on the 8th August 1940 also 
contributed to the complication of the Hindu* 
^Muslim problem in India. The declaration clear* 
ly stated : **lt goes without saying that they iRis 
Majesty's Government) could not contemplate trails 
/er of their present responsibilities for peace and 
welfare of India any system of government 
whose authority is directly divided by large and 
powerful elements'*. The very statement hinted 
•ympalby with minorities. In other words the 
minorities were allowed to veto all reasonable 
yropositiona for tbc solutiona of India's consti¬ 
tutional problems. The draft declaration of 
'912 or which was popularly known as "Grippe 
• Ifler’ caused further damage to the solutioo of 
ommiinal question and gave a handle to the 
partitionists. The declaration stated that 
the provinces of British India which were not 
; repared to accept the proposed new constitu* 
lion for India would be given by HU Majesty 
CovemmeiU the same status as the Indian Union. 
The Cripps offer actually cornieded to the demands 
cf partition as was resolved in the Lahore Reso* 
lulJon of 1940 of the Muslim League. This 
sinister and deceptive motivated move of the 
tlrilish Government which became expUcil smet 
'he 1906 declaration of Lord Minto did not pro¬ 
voke some foremost leaders of the Congress to be 
well guarded, tactful and ^cere in their move tu 
tettle up things with the Muslims in the lace of 

game that was being played by the British 
Government to complicate the communal ques¬ 
tion. Hiul some of the G<mgreM» leaders realised 
that partition was destructive and not construc¬ 
tive and such merits aa -migbl be claimed for it 
must he weighed against the value of that vrhich 
^'ould destroy then they vrould not have allowed 
lo grow grass under their feet and indulged in 
^ill-o-the-wisp talb of setting up be methods and 
prioeiplee of separatiofl of the country. The 
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Rajsgopalachari formula accepted by Gandhiji 
was a sheer betrayal to the country. Gandhiji 
.«nd the congreu could not tackle Mr. Jinnah 
nor they seriously made any attempt to 
win bis heart and allowed him to play the 
Machiavellian role of fox and lion at the expense 
1 f tf<e country. It was also to be borne in mind 
hat emotionally the majority of British Civil 
servants in India were pro-muslim. In the 
situation it was obvious that if Indian Independ¬ 
ence was rushed, partition would inevitably 
follow. This the Congress leaders could not un* 
•'ersland. 

In the year 194G Field Marshal Lord wavell 
was ayjpointed the viceroy. To him an India 
;irtifida]ly divided into two to satisfy demands of 
irligious faith and poll teal ambitions was distress¬ 
ing. He believed honestly that partition of 
'ndia into Hindustan and Pakistan would Inevit¬ 
ably be followed by Balksnisalion if not frag¬ 
mentation of the sub-continent. Wavell was a 
soldier who intended business and did not want 
to gel mixed up in legal jugglery or in forest of 
words and phrases. He could not understand 
Cantfhijr. At the cn<l of one interview with 
Gandhiji he said : spoke to me for half an 

hour and I am still nol sure what he meant U> 
«f1l me. Every sentence he spoke could be intn* 
preled in at least two different ways*** Actually 
Wavell wauled to see an independent India. 

On I5th March 1966 Earl Attlee announced 
In the House of Commons that the labour Govt, 
was sending a Cabinet Mission consisting of 
^ir Stafford Grippe, Lord Pelhick l^wrence, and 
Mr. A. V. Alexander to India. The tnisainn 
readied India ini 23rd March and gained their 
,?real«'et comfort from Mauiann Abul Kalam Azod, 
the Congress President. Asad placed a formula 
of his own lo settle the communal question. He 
vaid that the centre should have a minimum list 
of c<impu]sory subjects and sn additional list of 
optional subjects. In a statement issued on 15tb 
April 1946 be said ; **I have considered from every 
possible point of view the scheme of Pakistan 
If formulated by Muslim League. As an Indian 
I have examined its impUcarions for the future 
A India aa a whole. As a muslim I have exa¬ 
mined its likely effects upon the fortunes of 
Muslims of India....! must oonfets that the 

very terra PakisUn goes against my grain......s 

further, it seems that the Kheroe of Pakistan is a 
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aymbol of defeitiam and hu Wn buiU upon 
'he analogy of the Jewiah demand for a national 

I'ome.Aa a mualim 1 for one am not pre* 

pared for a moment to give up my right to treat 
the whole of India aa my domain and to ibare 
n the shaping of ita political and economic Hfe. 
'l‘o me it aeema to be cowardice to give up what 
•« my pairimon) and content myaelf with a mere 
fragment of it", 

Azad realised which man) Congreiw leaders 
did not or could not (hat a major fear of the 
Vftialima was that if a unitary India come into 
f'xialence the fJIndua would dominate at the 
rent re and would oppress the Muslims in 
ihe provinces. To allay such feara Azad succeed¬ 
ed in making the Congresa accept the formula of 
granting full autonomy to the proviocee and 
nesting all residuary powers in the provinces. 
The Asad formula also provided for two Central 
subjects—-one rompulsory and the other optional. 

Hie Arad formula bad a profound imprea* 
rion on the Cabinet Miaaion. On 16th May the 
Mission published ita scheme basically on the 
h'jiea of Asad proposals. It opposed that a Uni¬ 
tary India would be formed but the Central 
rovt.. would be responsible for these subjects^ 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and Comm unicat iona. 
'^or the rest the country would he divided into 
three administrative groups: Group A would 
ronsisi of the great stale of India where Hindus 
uilf be in majority : Group B would be com* 
p'»sed of the Punjab, Sind, the North West Fron* 
tier Province and British Beluchistan where the 
Muslims were m Majority and Group C would 
l Over Bengal and Assam where Muslima would 
lave a small majority. Both the working Com* 
mittecs of Congresa and Muslim League accq>ted 
it. He describe the Cabinet Mbsion proposals 
as the **seed to convert this land of sorrow into 
one without sorrow or suffering”. 

In the meantime Maulena Abul Kaiam Asad 
became hesitant to remain as the Preaident of 
Congress for the next term. On the initiaiive of 
Azad bioself Mr. N'diru was elected the Prtsb 
<fer]t of Congress. On being elected Mr. Nebru 
exhibited his real feelings as to the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion prt^XMala. He decided on a show down. On 
/uly 10, alter being elected as the President he 
met the Press to discuss whether Congress bad 
accepted .. the Cabinet Miaaion ScheoK in Me, 
^r. Nebru replied that Congms would enter 


the constituent assembly completely unfettered 
by agreeiDenta and free to meet all rituations as 
they arise”. He further asserted emphatically 
that the Congress had agreed only to participate 
in the Constituent Assembly and regarded 
ibcif free to change or modify the Cabinet 
Mission Plan it thought best. 

Tliis was indeed an erroneous and most 
provoculive statement. As to the Cabinet Mis* 
Salons Plan for the division of India into threr, 
groups which met with approval by Congres*, 
NVhru said : 'The big probability is, from any 
approach to the question there will l>r no group¬ 
ing. nbviously a secrion will decide against 
grouping . this grouping business ap¬ 

proached from any point of view dues not get us 
on at air. This provocative, unwarranted state¬ 
ment which even was a violation of the Congress 
Working Committee resolution gave a serious 
wedge to Jinnah to press Pakistan. It was almost 
K betrayal by the Congress President, Much 
could be gained by siicoee. But this uncalled for 
tlatement by Nehni was a costly mistake and a 
^actical blunder and India had to suffer the con¬ 
sequences. The air which brightened up by the 
• cceptance of Cabinet Mission Plan by both Con¬ 
gress and League seemed to be changed. Could 
Mr, Nehru imagine what consequences would 
follow hU hasty, rash and untactical utterances ? 
Or it was a deliberate statement ? 

Whatever might be said about Mr. Jinnah, 
he was aerious. He had accepted the Mission's 
^lan as a cut and dried scheme. Now that 
Mr. Nebru wanted to eat up his own words and 
the resolution of 4he Congress Working Commiltee, 
Mr. Jinnah had reconciled to the Cabinet Mission 
scheme because be had no other alternative. 
Now he got a chance. Mr. Jinnah viewed the 
statement of Mr. Nebru as a rejection of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan. Mr. Jlnnab 
decided to set aside 16 August as ^Direct Action 
Day’ when the Muslims would demand partition 
.'if India. Little was left Co repair the breach be¬ 
tween Congreae and the League. On the morning 
of 16tb August, Mr. Nebru drove to Jinnah’s 
house at Malabar Hills Bombay In response to 
an urgent appeal from the Viceroy to attempt to 
ret things ri^t. the encounter between these 
two leaders produced no results and It jvai never 
^ nic et to g of mmdi. 

*3etwea dawn of 16tb August 1946 and 
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dusk thouMnds of men and women were killed 
mfli/ned, moleafed in ('alcutta. Whal happened 
following the Direct Action Day wee unknown 
in any civiliMd world. It could only lie com* 
pared with whal happened in the Pagan Amjdii 
ihreatres. 

Lord Wavell met Naaimuddiri, a well known 
Mu slim l.eaguc Leader and who had the ear of 
Mr. Jixinah. Naiimuddin proposed that Congrow 
: bould make a declaration armouncing iheir ac'ci-pt 
. nee of t^aliiuel Miaaion Plan nut aa interpreted 
fiy Congress hut aa the Cabinet Mission had in- 
tended il. WavrII wanted a guarantee from the 
Congress and declaration to the efTecI, Lord 
MVavell met Gandhiji artd Mr. Vehiu, hut eould 
iiiit convince them. Lord Wavell wa^ withdrawn 
and was replaced hy Lord Mounthnilen. 

IvOjd Mou nth alien wa> rcfiuiri'd to liiid an 
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agreed solution for • United India on the has 
is of Cabinet Miaaion Plan. But he found no 
way to reach an agreed solution. He was 
sebeming tlie wa>9 to sell partition to Congress. 
Sardar Patel could be pursuaded by Mountbatten 
through Mr. V. P. Menon to accept partition. 
Mountbatten then tunted to Mr. Nehru for winning 
his approval and within a month Lord Mount- 
hallen could change his mind. Aaad remarked with 
a surprise: **l ha^^ often wondered how Jawaharlal 
wft.H won over by Lord Mountbatteir\ jawaharlal 
wa« greatly imprcasnl by Lord Mountbatten but 
»>rrhapa even grtater was the influence of Lady 
Mouiilballeo**. 

Hence partition of India became a settled 
fact, despite Netaji's warning, Sarat Ch. Bose's 
’ip|Nisition ami lo the disireaa of Maulana Ahul 
Kjlam Asad. 




PRINCE KHUSRU-A FORGOTTEN HERO 


a V. lYEE 


Hif jDAtim '^Kingthip knows do kioibip^’ 
bscntno more premiaent In the cm u! 
Moghul raleri in Indie from ISSO-lSS?. 
The Muslim State in Indie wee e theocracy. 
The king wes Ceeeer end Pope combind 
ID one, bii euihoniy in religious metten 
wif itrictly limited by tbe Roly Lew: ‘Tie 
ii the ebedow of Qod upon eerth to whose 
refuge we ere to fly when oppreeeed by 
injury from tbe uoforeieeD occurreooe of 
llfe’^ Jn tbe wake of their lust for power, 
wealth and throne, flliil bond wee only e 
shadow in tbe 'water. A peep into tbe 
faiatory of Moghuls aioce tbe days of Babir’e 
inTaiion of India in 1526 to tbe death of 
Aurangaeeb in 1707 will reveal that 
Muslim law gives right to every son even 
of a concubine to succeed, although the 
eovereiga had hie own choice. The Murlim 
public optnioD in regard to sucoession waa 
lax and loose, Every prince, therefore, 
felt bimaelf qualilied to preas forward his 
own claim and back it, up with military 
force. The length of tbe sword decided 
the issue of succession. It ia falkosous 
to argue that this method of auccewioD 
always brought the best man to the throue, 
for victory in war is not necessarily a good 
teat of admiuiatrative and political talent 
At best it eDtitles tbe ^conqueror to be re* 
garded as a good military leader, or may 
be diplomat At regards the history of 
laUt Mog^uli from 1707 to the end of 
MutiDy ia 1657, the same tradition contioued 


A foreigner, by birth, Babar came to India 
amidst multitudee of opposition from various 
dirfctloni. Hts position was insreure owing 
to smalloess of the army, vaetness of the 
country and the religious opposition between * 
the variooi sects; particularly the Afghans 
and the Moghuls. This was followed by tbe 
rivalries among tbe nobles for luccession. 
Ja 151^, tbe first battle of Panipet was foaght 
and thie was followed by (he defeat of tbe 
Pejputa and annexation of vast territories 
belonging to Rajputs who later played a 
notable part In the Moghul history. lu 153?1, 
Dttbsr died conferring the Kingdom of 
Hindustan on Homayun. Tbe latter had three 
brothers, vis. Kamaran, Askari and Hindal 
each setting up their claims on various 
grounds and couspiriDg against Humayun. 
Ap a matter of principle, Humayun 
obeyed his fa^beris words. These 
were Babai^i last words : ‘'Humayun, 

I commit to Ood’s keeping you aud your 
brothers and alt my kinsfolk and your people 
and my people, and dl of these I confide to 
joo«***«**The ciTam of my testamentary 
direction is this : Do naught against yonr 
brothers, even though they may deserve it”. 
Jnapfte of his lojal^ towards hla brothers, 
Kamaran proved to be a formidable enemy 
for the very safety and existence of 
Humayun. In short, bis brothers were 
InstrumeDtal ia fomenting the* Afghan 
OMpral 6her*Ehao'e. deeigni * sgaiuet 
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HuoiAyuD. At on6 tioiOf Kunuun w<at so 
fsr M to tbrsfttsii to throw iht infsot Akbsr 
from the raapuis of Ktbol fort wbeo 
Huedsjud lost the bettle sgiinst his brother. 
The unlaokj Emperor wes cbued from piece 
to pleoe QQtil he reecbod P«rsie. 

On his restorstioD efter the deetb of 
f9ber~Sheh io 1545, HucDeyaa'a treatment of 
hie brothers conUnued to be lenient Despite 
the adylse of hU councellors to put Kemeren 
to death owing to bis past deeds, Humayuo 
with great hesitation oontented [ooljr in 
depriyiog him of his eye sight and sent him to 
Mecca od a pilgrimage. Hureayan’s other 
brothers shared more or less the uoe fate. 
In eaeeooei leoieney was one of the traits 
in Rumayan’s character. Bat it asy be 
uoted that the foundation of fratricidal wars 
was tlsid even before the birth of Akbar, 
the Great Moghul. 

Akbar’s Empire too, was not a bed of 
roses. Though an imperialitt, bis tolerance, 
kindness, tact and diplomacy taved much 
blood-shed. Even his r^u witnessed a 
fratricidal war. Akbar had only one bro* 
ther, Hakim by name who proved to be 
a rival. After Hakim's death, his kingdom 
was annexed with the Moghul priocl- 
palities. 

During the last years of Akbaris reign 
an open clash between Jahangir and Kburam 
took place. An elephant fight between 
Jahangir and Kbumm was arranged by way 
of a sport event to pleaee the ailbg emperor. 
The elephant balouging to Jahangir was called 
Otraabar while that of Khamm was named 
u Apem; The fight was in fell swing and 
when the reeeiM elephant was coming In 


triumph, the people ehouted in ecstasy. A 
confnsioo then followed in the midst of which 
prince Kburum lost his temper aud rushed to 
the Emperor (Akbar) and protested for the 
dasUrdly behaviour of Jahangir. Akbar 
deeply felt over the incident, but could not 
give his opinion, as be died soou afterwards. 

A conference was convened immediately 
after Akbar’s death end it was decided that 
Jahangir shall rule over the country, but no 
punishments were to be imposed on the dear 
and near relativea. 

The reign of Jahangir marks an important 
chapter in the history of Moghuls u far as 
the fratricidal stru^le is concerned. The 
claims for the throne in favour of Priooe 
Khumm who was none other than the son of 
Salim was set aside owing to the re-concilia* 
tory atritude of Raja Mao Singh aud 
JahsDgir* The Emperor then granted a 
lakh of rupees to bis son, but the relatiou 
between father and sou despite the best 
diplomatic manoeavre lasted only for a short 
time. Before dealing with the struggle 
between Prince Khu^ru and Jahangir it will 
be apt to trace brieny the autecedeuts of 
Khusru. Tile cordial relations between tbe 
Moghuls and the Rajputs were eeneoted 
during the reign of Akbar by marriage 
alliances with the Rajputs. Akbaris son Salim 
was married to Manbai, the daughter of Raja 
Bhagwaodas. This marriage resulted in the 
birth of two children, riz Sultanuisa Begum 
and Khnera who was born Ijibore on 
Augnst, 6, t587. 

iChusru grew to bs a handsome boy and 
everyone admired the child's behaviour. In 
1696, the third Jesuit MiHoa visited Akbar's 
court* Tbe leader was Rev. Pinhelro. He 
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remarked Od 0 ekiu|( the child: 
ejred end truly lorely*’. When picturee of 
JeiUB end Virgio Mary were broogfat 

in the hall, the little prince bent hie knee and 
cUeped hU bauda in prayer. 

Prloce Ehuaru waa trained under the 
patronage of Abnl Far) and Shtv Dutt 
Bhattaoharyya who Initiated bio to Hiodo 
Mythology and Philoeopby. Within a few 
yeara he bocatne a robust youth, proficient 
in the art of war apd peace. He was married 
with the daughter of Aals Roka, premier lord 
of the realm. 

As far as the character and habits of the 
prince arc ooooemedf he was gentle and 
popular, eays Terry* He was contented with 
only one wife. "With alt his personal charm, 
natural talents, Rae education and blameless 
life'*, Beni Prasad writes/*he Was an immature 
youth of Aery temper and weak judgements' 
just the type of nindi which, joined with the 
the advantages of high station and popnlariiy 
forms the most coo veoieot for intrigue and 
conspiracy”, 

The oircnmstances leading to the young 
Prince's attempts to overthrow his father 
needs some elaboration. 

On April 6, 1906, cveniz^, he escaped 
from semioon A Dement under the pretext of 
visiting his graod^fatber Akbaris tomb; 
really bC made bia way to the Punjab {gather* 
isg troop with the help of Him Haaan (too 
of the powerful noble Mirsa Shah Bakh). 
prince waa supported Ifritially by SfiO 
horsemen. 

Although the rebelltoai prince waa only 
following b the footstepa of hb father, the 
refleotiens of Jahangir on bis recalcitraa^ 
OM worthy of notbe^ U only a sample of 
ihc charge that anAority. brings bver Ae 


character and outlook of persous. (In ih4 
Aral year after my accession, he writes, 
"KbusrD, influenced by the petulance and 
pride which accompany yon A, by liis want of 
experience and prudence, and by Ae encoura¬ 
gement of evil companion, got tome absurd 
Dotboa into lib headThey never reflected 
that aovereigoty and government cannot be 
mananged and regulated by men of limitod 
iotelligeoce. The supreme power of Justice 
give Ab high mission to whom be chooses, 
and it b not everyone that can becomingly 
wear Ae robes of nobility”. The vain dreams 
of Kbusru and hb foolish oomptnians could 
end in noAiog but trouble and disgrace. 

Jahangir In his memoirs further describes 
Ae events culminaUog in the defeat of the 
young Prince (Kbuero) thus i 

despatched Sheikh Farid Bokliari b 
Ae service, directing him to take all the 
manasabdars and ahadb be could collect I 
determined that I myself would start as soon 
as it was day.***The news came b Aat Kbmm 
was pressing forward to Ae PunjA, but Ae 
Aoegfat oame to my mind Aat be might per¬ 
haps be doing this as a blind, hb real inten¬ 
tion being to go elsewhere. R»ja Man Singh 
who waa iu Beogu), waa Kbusru's maternal 
uncle and many Aought that Khnsru would 
proceed tbither. But Ae men who had been 
scut out in alt directions confirmed Ae report 
of hb going towards the Punjab. Next 
moroing I arose, and placing my relbnce on 
God, I mounted and set off, not allowing 
myself to be detained by any pertoo or 
aayAing.*’*” 

He fnrtber etatea : "Hy AatrsM arose from 
Ae thought that say son, wlAont any oauas or 
^snson, had become nj eoemy, and Aat If I 
did not exert ayaelf to o^»ture him, dlsatb* 
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Kad and tratHdint bed coold ■op^rt bim, or 
he woald of bli owo tocoM go ofl to th« 
UitMge or KaellbMbee ood tbae diihonoar 
would befoll apoo mj tbrooe.^’ 

The itruggU betwoeo father ud the eon 
for the throne leeted three to four weeks 
(4pril ld-27p 1606). 

When the younf prince reached Methora, 
he wu joined by Hueaaio Beg Badkahanl 
with neartj 3,000 horeeraen. They plundered 

0 

and looted the neigboaring countr>* tod the 
mereeuariee who had joined bia banner, tried 
to aatiafy their greed for gold by praetiHiug 
tyranoy and oppreeaion upon fhoH# who name 
in their way. In the oouree of hie ioorn^, 
the prince met Abdur-Rahim, the Dewao of 
Lahore, at Panipet. The Dewao wae taade 
Waeir and was conferred the title of Malik 
Amber. Flunbed with the initial luoceee, the 
rebel prince thought of marchiDg toward* hie 
father’s capital. On hie way at Tiran be 
was bleated by Oaru ArjanSf the editor of 
theOranth Sahib. Besides, the Quni also 
gave Rs. 5,000 to Khusru. The Guru rendered 
this help to uphold the ideal of ^dlinrma*' and 
to perpetuate the memory of Akbar the great 
hloghul. He was not opposed to Jahangir. 
Sjme historians are of tlie view that he 
opposaed Jahangir’s mle. This fact is not 
there in the records and documents of Mo^ul 
India under Jahangir. With this help received 
the Sikh Ooru and with the small army, 
young prince marched towards Lahore which 
^as well guarded by Dilwar Khan who reached 
the City |rell in advance. ^The bastions of 
fort were r^Mired, and cm&nons and swivel 
were lOipt in readioees for battle. Dliwar 

I ^han Was reiofocoed by Said Ehao, who 

6 


happened to be encamped it this tiiUe Oh the 
bank of the Cbeoab.’* 

On reaching the city, Rhuini sieged it 
and even burnt one of its gates and told 
his men that after the capture of the 
fort he would give the city npto plunder 
for seven days and throw the women 
and cbildren into priaoo''. 

The siege lasted for h days till he 
was informed that his father was within the 
reach of I^ahore with a cavalry force. 

Having placed Agra in charge of Nasliy 
ul-Mulk and Itmad^ud-doaUlij the pursuit of 
tbo rebellious prince began by the Rmperor 
himself. For a time, oegotiatioos were 
opened with the prinoe, but it lerrod 
DO purposo. The prince was of full 
spirit and was eager to capture the throoo 
by the ewoid. A battle was therefore 
fought at Bharowal and the imperial aray 
was sBooessful in killing 400 of the folio- 
wen of ^usru. Those who had survived 
were subjeots to severe puulsbmenC Al» 
though Priuce Ehasru was able to escape 
from the Mi, treasure contoiniug the jewel 
and other precious articles were seir.ed. 
The unfortunate priuce was> however> 
caught by the Jahaogir’s army while cros* 
siog the river Chsnab. It may be stated 
here that the arrest of tlie prince was 
aflcctud maiuly due to (Uvided counsels 
among his followers and the disloyalty of 
the Afghans. 

The factors leading to the arrest of the 
prince and the latter's pathetic oenditioo 
are beet described in Waqaat-i*Jaha&j^ 
thus t 

'Before the defeat of Khueru, an order 
bed been iaaued to all the foreigners, road- 
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kMperA and the fenjcnen in Paojab, 
ixiforming cbem wbat had happaoed* aod 
warning iheru to be careful’. 

Ou the third of Mobarom 1016 A. 
H. Khueru wai brought ioto mj prteeaoe 
lu the garden of Mirra Kamran, with hia 
baude bound aud a cbalo oo hie ieg and 
he wae led up from the iefi side, accord* 
ieg to the rule of Cheogix Kbaa*** I 
attributed mj eucoeae gained io thie eipe* 
ditlon to Sheik Farid, and I dignified him 
with the title of MirUza Khao. To atren* 
gthen and confirm rule. 1 directed that 
a double row of atakea should be set up 
from the garden to (be city and that the 
rebeli should be impaled thereon and thus 
receiee thetr deserts io this most excru¬ 
ciating puoishmeut. The landholders bet¬ 
ween Cbenab aud Behat who bad proved 
their lojalt^. I rewarded bj giving to each 
of them some lands—a xnadad-mash. 

The Sikh Guru Arjtu was involved in 
this epinods owing to his allegiance to the 
unfortunate prince. He was therefore acc¬ 
used b 7 Jahangir for helping Kbusro In 
effdciiag a Coup de (at. It is true that 
Jshangir iu the first instance had onl^ 
fined him 2 lakhs of rupees and ordered 
him to expnogo froih the Graoth Sahib, 
paiaagea opposed to the Hiodns and Masai- 
Dina. But to this Gum Arjan replied: 
Whatever monej 1 have in for the poor. 
^ frieadJesa and the stranger, if then 
ask fior mons^. then xiMjnai taka what 1 
haimj kut H then atk for monej, tinea 
ask lior«^ it bj waj of fioe^ f afaall not giwa 
thee even a kauri (ahelJ). for a fioe t* 
iMpoeed on wicked, c^waidl/ * peraons ^and 
p i tenla' And aa to wbal- tlM 


hast said regarding the erasure oi hjtfthk 
in the Graoth Sahib. I cannot erase or altet 

an iota.The bjmne which find a pUce 

in it are not dlsrespeotful to anj Hindu 
in carnation or Mohammedan prophet. It 
is certainlj stated that prophets and pri¬ 
ests and incarnations are the hand-work 
of the immortai God whose limit none can 
find Mj main object is the spread of 
truth and deatructlon of falsehood and if. 
in pursuance of this object, this perUbable * 
body must depart. 1 ahall account it great 
and good fortune.” 

Deni Praaad commented thug : *'Hie me* 
laocholy transaction baa been represented 
by Sikh tradition as the first of Uie long 
series of religious persecutions which tbe 
Kbaiia sufiered from (he Moghul Emperors. 
In reality, it is notbing of the kind. With¬ 
out mini mining the gravity of Jahangir's 
mutake. it 4 s only fair to recognise that 
the whole aftair amounta to a liogle exe¬ 
cution. due primarily to political reasons. 
No other Sikhs were molested. No inter 
diet was laid on the Sikh faith. Guru 
Arjan himself would have ended hU days 
io peace if be bad not espoused tbe 
cause of Hebei”. 

Vincent Smith is of the opinion "(hat the 
paoishment. U will be observed, was indicted 

I ' 

as a penalty for high (xcason and eontnmacy 
and was not primarily an act of religious 
persecution”. 

l^rinee Khoaru was ordered to be blinded 
aud imprisoned. Though he porUally re¬ 
covered hU ri^ht. be did not r^ain his 
Rbrffy: The (Nriortohate priffce wuel 
dMk'in' fbe f^bsk bf Bkab^a&ii. 

Tbe ^ttftdiot of Ob reiuft 
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of 40otiior iMdmeliofi «tiempt«d in kia 
fnvoar. Tbo plot wtA bntohcd when Jahangir 
hnd b^oo tWA^r ID Kabul, to aaflatalnate him in 
OD6 of bis bantiDg oApoditinn and place 
Kboara on tbe Uirone. The blinding of Prince 
Khuaru ia welt illuitraied in tbe fntrKhab-i- 
Jabftngir-Shnbi tbua : 

* "Uia Nf .ijealy ord<^rcd prince Kbu^ru to 
bo deprived of hU aigbt When the wire 
was put in bis eyes, aucb pain was indicted 
on bini tbni is beyond all expression. Tbe 
prince, after being de(>rived of eight was 
brought to Agra and the paternal love again 
revived. The moat experienced physician a 
were ordered to take measures to heal the 
eyes of tbe prince, that they might become 
as sound as they were befoio. One of the 
physicians from Persia, Hakim Sadra by name 
undertook, to cure the prince within aii 
oTontba. fly hia skill, the prince recoveied 
hia power of vision, in one of bis 
eyes, but the other remained a little defe^ 
ctive in that respect and also became smaller 
than its natural Bixe. After the lapse of the 
assigned time, the Frinee was presented to 
his Majesty, who showed the physiciaa great 
favour aod honoured bim with the title of 
Mari-Mux Zaman^’. Beni Prasad observes : 
''After all available evidence my coocluabn 
ia that the version of tbe fnti-Khsb i Jaban* 
gir * comes nearer the (ruth than any other. 
The author writes with inside knowledge” 

Having settled the aucoessioD issu^ 
Shahjahan came to rule on the throne of hit 
father, but bis throne was not left with the 
bed of roses. He bad several rivals, among 
them the followers and sympathisers of his 
brother prince—Khusm. Langutsbiog in prison 

and dsprivedrfii;.hiMiiK 

restored by his father, that uofortnoate 


prince hid but little*obance of liberty. To 
make his life miserable, there were news 
conveyed to him of plots of mnrder. And it 
did happen. The story of the murder of 
Khusrn is evident from the account given i i 
tbe ^History of Sbahjahsn of Dilhi” by Deni 
Prasad. Tbe author derived bis sources 
from the Mohemmedsn historians of Shahjan’a 
period. The account gives the following 
incident: 

it entirely lawful for tbe great sovere* 
igos to rid this mortal world of the existence 
of their brothers aod other relations, whose 
very annihilation is condneive to common 
good. And as the leaders spiritnal and tem- 
poral justify the total eradication of tbe 
rival claimauts to the fortunate throne 
(therefore ) on grounds of expediency and 
common weal, and upon the suggestion of 
such wise counsellors Sultam Kbusru whom 
the Emperor Jahangir bad, in hour of drunke- 
ness, haoded over to the Shah Bulaod. Iqbal 
( Bbahjaban ) was translated, on Monday the 
22nd Febnuy, 1621, from the ditch of 
prison to the plains of non-existence. To 
avoid suspicion, tbe dead body of the late 
prince was taken with due hononr and re¬ 
spect round the oity of Burbanpur. 
Tbe notable officers accompanied tbe hearse 
chanting prayers, and muttering iacantatations. 
He was bnried in Alamgar on the night of 
Wedneeday”. 

With the death of Khoarn, Shidi Jaban 
bad DO otbar rivals to fear, though tbe 
fendalistic toodency continued to gain sym¬ 
pathy for the dead prince. And above all, 
the Moghul mlers had become accustomed 
. tovAttfder avaa thair owa ^ith aod kin which 

a 

proved ruinous to the unity of the empire, * 
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•0 Ubourioaslj built by Bubtr tad Akbur. 
Tbe ttiga of Aanoguab mw tbe beguniog 
of tbe deoty of tbe Hog^nl empire^ for hie 
iQOoeieore were not osly we«k> dnukird mod 
iDompuble mien bat did not mmUtmio oaity 
mod filimi boodi between tb^ demr mod oenr 
relmtires end other nimeeee of people iodudiog 
tbe lUjpatt. Tbe ekeletel remmioe of the 
empire, however, ooDtiooed to linger until 
the down of the British rule which swept 
nwmy the Inst remosuts of tbe Mo^ql dyomsty 
viz. Bmbidur Shah. 

By way of cooclusloo we may give tbe 
following lines from the book '^Dara Shokob” 
by Prof E.R. Qanungo : 

^siam never contemplated the rise of a 
beriditary monarch within iti* polityj and 
therefore provided no difinite law of enccee* 
eion to a kingdom of the faithful. On tbe 
other hand by refusing any religions sanction 
to the universal law of primogeniture it 
weakened the only safeguard, however frail 
^^nit the nrbitration of the sword. Besides, 
rct>elKon had lost its odium and d}sgraoe In 
the house of Timur, every member of which 
considered himself a Mina^a prince with 
the title to rule and to seiie the heritage 
of every other. There was no check on the 
penonal ambition of princes and ueurpcrt 
in the Moghul em;Nre as in every other 
Maalim state’’. 
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Imperi(UU( Menace 

Pmideot Lyndon B. Joboson'e polieioo io 
Vietnnm hove earitod ondyiog notorioty for 
hX9 odmiDistration la ftimott dl tbe coaotrifs 
of the world. Even la the U. 8. A. lUelf, hii 
policies have proved to be qotte oopopular 
with a not incoosiderable eectbo of the 
population locludtg some of the moet eminent 
iotelleotuala of the new world Nevertheleei 
there fane been oo let up io inoreaaini; D. 8» 
iovolvemeot ia Vietoam aod all peace par* 
leys by friendly aeutfale, iocludlug those 
by n. N. Secretary General U. Thaot, him* 
eelf a noted South Asian, have ao far eha* 
ttered on the rocks of JofansOD'a conewted 
intranilgenoe—or, was U really that of his 
Sdoretary of State, Robert McNaiaara ? 
Johnson U known to have 'ombitiona for a 
farther four year tenancy of the White House 
aad that does not so far appear to have toned 
down hii belligeraooe so far as Vietnam is 
concerned,~on the cootrary it appears to 
have been prc^resaively hardening over the 
years since hie drst accession to the Presi- 
deotial tbrone followtog the tragic assassi’ 
nation of President John Fit^erald Keanedy. 

may not be impossible, therefore, that 
des^te ‘bis poUotes of belligerence io Viet* 
Lyndon Johnson may yst have a fnrtiier 
lease oo the White House. 

*^0 be quite fair, it may not be right to 
call the poHcies of the present Arntfieso 
Adminlstihtioo those of Preeideot Lyndon 
B. Johnson alofts. Thsy are; in ibe 


expression of the thinking and attitodes of 
what, for lack of a more comprcbeosivcly 
expressive term, may be described as ths pre* 
sent ruling elite of the U. &• A. During 
the comparatively short period of bis tenancy 
at the White Hoase President Lyndon B. 
Johnioo has been accused of many things 
both nice aod ugly, but even bis most un¬ 
critical and falsome admirer ooald never 
claim that he baa aoy real oapamty for think¬ 
ing. Johnson appears to be an excellent 
showman, but thinking would never nppear 
to have been fait forte ; aod this leaves bit 
ad mini Stratton particnlarly vulnerable to the 
enticements of tboae who have been endea- 
vouriog to build up for U. S. expaniionism 
as one of the fundamental articles of State 
policy in the post*World War II period. 

Looking at South Asia, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to deny that Vietnam was an inheri- 
taoce in the Teainiog of which Johnson had 
abeolutely no part to play, 'ilie seeds of 
the Vietnam imbroglio were sown as early 
as io the fifties in the Korean fiare up and 
(he fuse of conflict was deliberately lighted 
by Frerident Truman to push forward his 
puppet Syn^man Bbee so that the Commu¬ 
nist sponsored North Korean regime be 
liquidated and replaced by bis own nominee 
and poppet 

Not long afterwards tbings begin to 
develop aroand Vietnam, the Americans 
sponsored a poppet democratic order nnder 
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their owa wiogs. Followiog the cloee of 
Worid War IT, the U. & A. has been pooriog 
IQ a lot of iocial and iioaneial iareataeat 
Iq South Eket Aaia and other backward 
regioaa It wae generally put down to the 
neual American ebullieoce and generoeity. 
Cat eoon enough illusione were diepellcd and 
many of tboee who had welcomed their aaeie* 
taoce to rebuild their oever too well off but 
DOW completely war ihattered inefiiutioni— 
hoapitale and aoboole aod a boat of other 
thinge ai well—began to realiae the real na* 
tare of Americao geoeroeity. Many littJe 
newly emancipated etatee in Sooth Aeia 
realieed what thie might. eventually lead to 
and were drlveo to the other extreme. Some 
again, were adroit enough to take what waa 
offered in terma of (SnaDoial and economic 
aeaietance while at the same time giiard ede- 
ctively agaioet Aaerioan iofiltratioa into their 
political ioitltutione and deciaione. 

So far aa Vietnam'ia concerned, therefore, 
it would be idle and uorealiitic to blame 
him for pollclea in the ahaping of which be 
had DO hand. Thete policiei were ahaped 
for him aod perhnpa, for generatboa of hia 
aneceaaon Jong before be ever dreamed that 
he would; one day, be among the choaen aod 
be able to paoe about the impoaiog halla aod 
corridors of the White House. All he can be 
taid to have been trying to do ii to eecalnte 
the ohrouk conflict m Vietsam to aoffidently 
large proporiiona to enable ii to be brought 
to a speedy coaolasion—one way or the other. 
With okaraoteristic peaaaot ODimaginative- 
neae he, perfaapa, bebieved that by aocelera- 
ting the tempo of the war in VietBaoB aod 
by eaoalaBng ita proportiooe to a eofncaently 
imporing magnitade H mgy be poetibk to 
bring the aafortonate episode to a speedy 
and ntislaotory reaolatimi. 


What may not, however, he quite to clear 
to a really diapaaaionate auditor of events 
it the real reaeon for U. S. iDVolvemeot in 
the tragic Vietnam war which, apart from its 
coats in men, money and materials to the 
nationals of the regioD, has also been costing 
a great deal in American lives, even if the 
question of U. 6. hnandal ontlays in thir^ 
behalf were to be altogether ignored. The 
pica that the U. S. baa been disinterestedly 
involving herself In such huge and, apparent¬ 
ly, never ending commitmenta in U. S. dollura 
hut what is far more imporUnt and politi- 
oally explosive—young American lives,— 
witii a view to i^ontainiiig the widening es¬ 
calation of Communism so that democracy 
may be saved for the Asians, would not wash 
do wo with even a particularly credulous child. 

If the U. 8. if the moat powerful ooun- 
try Id today's world and her people the moat 
sfHiicnl, they have also their own especial 
problems to worry about. The very afflueoce 
of the American people poses special prob- 
lema which need wider areas and additional 
coDxmoDities to find aatiafactory resolutiott. 
Id short to eostaio ita own sUodards of 
economic affloaoce, it is neoesaary to find 
ovetaeas capital aod oommodity mark eta to 
exploit to malaUin Americao affluence at the 
peak it has already attained. It is a very 
aensiiive poiot of eeooomic aeoeDsioo. For. 
statistically mioded as the Amezioans are, 
they have long aiaee discovered that, natio¬ 
nally every viaUation of eeooomic receetion 
has alwaya and iflvariably arrived at the 
apex of a period of prosperity. In other 
words, they have* diseovtred that pvoeperi^ 
haa a safuraftVm kost or, there ia a level it) 
individual ^oeperity beyond wUdi it tends 
to beeoaae a eaun for timmserUttv. 



tUftRENf A^AlRd 


Set 


Whftt cin, preaum^bl^i push tbit utan- 
tion level liigher U wtdw eod more eiten- 
eive commodity end cepitel merkete bejood 
the boandiriee of the U« 8. A’e uAtional terri- 
tonei. It ifl in portent to undereteud thet 
the U. S. A. ie not reell^ interested in selling 
cotiinmption goods abroed^e pfopor^ 

tion of her induetriel potential ii tied down 
to manufacturing capital goods to meet a 
wide variety of iodnatrial and economic 
demands, Unfortunatelyi however, the demand 
for such ommoditiee tend to become com« 
paretively inelaetic in tlie end. Apart trom 
aeliiog goods, one of tho U. S. A's iosietent 
and developing economic need^ baa been 
to ssll capital abroad, the one is, in effect, 
complementary to the other. All the agencies 
of the U. N. especially the IDA, IMF and the 
World Bank, where American influence pre- 
do mi natee over those of other origtoal 
members of U. N.--*bave been exploited 
to fiaanoe the newly emancipated and gene¬ 
rally, badly misled backward couDiries and 
^sir rather vague and badly confoaed 
develupment plane. 

It should be underlined that where U. S. 
capital Roaoce ofiers aid to a backward 
country, the condition—not always written 
but well noderatood nevertheless—is in¬ 
variably that the bulk of the overseas 
purohaaes relative to the particnlar aid 
project, ahonld be made in the U. S. A. One 
very noted house of industnalista who, some 
time ago, carried out an extensive capital 
expansion programme to their plant with a 
view to doubling its production potentUI, 
was also compelled to pnrohaae U. 8. know- 


while, all the while, the orgaoiiation from 
within ite own resources, could ^vide all 
the know-how and the expansion* saperviaioD 
that waa needed. 

This is a wholly new, but a not leas 
sluister kind of imperialisn that appears to 
being pursued by the U. 8. A in the post 
Worid War II period. Vietoam^ia only a 
case in point, there may be others to cite ns 
history unfolds its own ponnderous processes. 
In another part of Axia something similar 
had begun to build op for (^nito sometime. 
Here the involvement may not be that of 
U. 8. A. alone, Indeed, there is not the least 
doubt that Britain is equally involved. But 
whomsoever may be involved or otberwise, 
the result to tbs victim particularly and 
generally, to the cause of world peace and 
ioternationsl stability, would be equally 
inimical. 

A iVorhl War At/ain ? 

Apart from the siguifleanoe of the new 
imperialiat threat to Asia, of which Vietnam 
would appear to be an unmistakable example 
as well as implication*^it may also provide 
the spark for yet another world holocaust 
The dangers of ( 1 . 8 . Chinese confrontatiou 
over the Vietnam imbr^lio aud Uie Jobuson 
Admini^ifration^s increasing commitments 
there, wc»old appear to have been rapidly 
iuoreasiug. In the event of such a coofron- 
tatioQ, it may be impossible to avoid sparking 
ofl yet another global conflict 

At least Seortary Qenoral U.^Hiant says 
BO and be bas speoial facilities to correctly 
assess future probabilities in this direotaou, 
U. Thacf i tiiinking b these Uces would 
seem to have been in^iring the spe^dal 
efforts he Is kcown to have been making to 


ho# aud supervision at a cost which pushed 
Qptbe gross' Ooet of ths plant expansfon 
piti^iwmoiie by ^ wwry ucarly 2b per cent, brbg AmeHoaand Hanot to the oonterenoh 
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tebl« witik a viaw to iodaco a negotiated 
and political aattlamaot of tha conflict Hit 
efforta faaTc ao far proved abwiive, sMiolf 
on accoant of the hard* line view* of the 
Pentagon on which Preeldent Johnaon leeme 
to be ooapleiel)' dependent in this affidr. 
The Pentagon’i viewa^and that ia d<dioeon'fl 
own views alio ia the matter*-*clearly are 

that the Vietnam conflict must and can 

* 

alone be settled on the battlefield by a 
decisive military victory. Tbti is a point 
of view which dose not seea to be shared 
by strategiita elsewhere in the world and 
there is not ao inconsiderable section of 
iotellectaal American opinion which feels 
that a negotiated political eettlemcoi with 
Hanoi is the only possible way out of the 
present imbroglio* In fact what this section 
of American public opinion seems to appre¬ 
hend ia that unlest early steps were taken to 
arrive at such a solution of the Vietnam 
impasse it may be impossible, eventnally, 
to prevent direct Chinese participation in 
the oooflict. In that event (he eecalation 
of* the Vietnam war to world proportions 


may be quite impossible to equally avoid* 
World opinion as a whole baa been quite 
outspoken in Its oondemnatioa of U. 8. 
poHoy in Vietnam gsneraUy. But what it 
has been lacking so far ia that purposive 
action which akme might efTectively deal 
with Amsrican intransigence in the matte, 
ne issues are clear enough in their fright* 


fol implications bat the eooooiiiie empire 
iriiich appears to have been ertabliahed by 
the tt. B. practically over h^ the demoora* 

j I * ^ ^ • , *1 ^ ^ 

tic and almost thron^ont the viderdoT^ 

I 4 * i* ^ 

i^ped ^rorld rni^ have teen one of the 
^ irUehmay ^^ been pctvei^tiiig 


present rather amoiphoua anti-Amaricafl 
world opinion on Vietnam from crystallising 
into purposive and meaningful action. 

* 

U. B. BRrKtOKAsrMHxi* Ik Wrrt Ania. 

The ttotorioostTl. 8. policy of Brinkimnship 
appears to have been building up towards 
trouble elsewhere is Asia also. Kver linoe' 
the establishment of the State of Israel in 
West Asia under Anglo-American sponsor¬ 
ship, trouble has been brewing in West 
Asia, especially between Israel and the Arab 
countries of the middle eaet and notably 
Egypt, Jordon, Syria, Lebanon and South 
Arabia. What initially started ae a home- 
State for the Jews of Europe, has been 
rapidly developing ao expansionist attitude 
which, apart from the nuraeroas causes of 
conflict with the bordering Arab State^ 
has been providing serious provocation to 
the Arab world. 

To understand the position in West Asia 
clearly it is necessary to realise that British 
policy in this region, which was mainly 
diroeted towards keeping the Muslim world 
divided baa become largely obsolescent in 
the context of current political, stresses and 
strains in the r^on. This was a policy 
popularly ascribed to the legendary Law- 
renoe of Arabia and which wae mainly direc¬ 
ted towards preventing an alignment of the 
Arab world alongside of the growing Tur¬ 
kish power by sponsoring the creatioo and 
maintaioaoce small separate Moslim Kb^oou 
under independent ralere. Thie helped to 

eSectivety ke^ the Muslim world k the 

^ ♦ 

middle eaet divided and lo raioforoe the 
gptitieal ai^ eoooomic ^uencei and duod- 
nanea of thoBri^ah ip the nigion.'' ^ 

Wite king Faton^ of IJ^ypt was debased 
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and Naatar took control ovor the 
StatOi be wm aUo ioTeated wttb the 
laadenhip of the eotire Armb worid. 
Hu doao relatione with the U. S. 8 . R. 
and the Eaetem Earopean Sooiallet 
Statee ioTeated him with a halo of power and 
foreatght which eoabled him to gradual I 7 
eTOlre a pattern of commoa poUcj and 
action and evantuall/ to the eme^nce of 
the United Arab Republic. Tbii waa acme* 
thing of a aelMefence and aelf-preaerratiOQ 
meaeure for the Araba who ▼laaalUed in 
the growing expanaiooiat ambition a of the 
newly sponaored Zioniat atate of lareal a 
threat to their own independent exiatenoe. 
There are two diitinotive faetora in the 
Artb'Iareali relatione wlitch are algoificant 
in thia connection : first, that for tha Araba 
^eat Aua has been their traditional homes 
for oentuHea past, not so for the 
wandering Jewa whose real homes hare 
been In rarioua countries 'in Enrope and 
whoee desire for a home atate of 
their own waa ioapired by the oppre* 
aaiona aod injuriee they had aoflered 
in the racist politics of Western 
and Eaitem Enrope ; secondly, thia new 
atate of lareal waa a creation of the Anglo- 
Americana and which posed a potential threat 
to Mualim aoUilarity in the middle east which 
Waa regarded as potentially inimical to the 
large Tested Utereeta of the British in the 
region. Additionally, the increasing areas of 
exchanges between the Arab Statea^ander 
Naaaerie leadenhip^and the SoeieC block 
waa regarded at a disturbing element in the 
power dominance in West Asia and Europe, 
*^ught to be aohieTed through the Omto and 
aren tiktt Aafo. Israel, on her own, appeared 
also to be too ready to cash in on any ad- 


rantage that may present itself to her pre¬ 
datory opportoniam against the Mnslim world. 

This was, perhaps, largely due to the fact 
that Israel has really been an interloper in 
the region. Additionally, her socio-economic 
ideologies were directly opposed to the ideo¬ 
logical metamorphosis that the politics of the 
region had been increaaiiigly passing through 
under the SoTiet's influence. It would not 
seem surprising therefore, that when Britain 
and Prance jointly mounted militaiy opera- 
Uons sgaioft E^ypt some years ago, Israel 
although she wss not a party to the conflict 
in any sense of the term, went ost to attack 
Egypt in the Sues region. It was obTionsly 
a prematnre excercise of the show of Israel’s 
might and *a miscaleolation. Equally obyi- 
ouely Israel felt that Egypt had uot yet been 
able to build up her military resources to a 
sufficient Ueel to be able to withstand the 
might of Aoglo-French joint operations aga¬ 
inst herself. It eras not obviously conside¬ 
red possible that the U. 8 . A. would so 
determinedly interrene aod stop the fight so 
deciiiTely aod so early in the operations, 
so that most if not all of the losses had to 
be borne by the invaders and all the gains 
apportioned to Elgypt 

But Israel has been pressing for both 
political sod territorial advantages which the 
neighbouring Arab States mainly Jordon 
aod Syria, ooold not potsibly afford to con¬ 
cede. Tke pressures 00 E^pt have also 
not been inconsiderable. Israel has been 
growing increasingly belligerent, obTiouily 
basking in the borrowed might of her Anglo- 
American sponsors. The situation has chan¬ 
ged eooiidermbly since Sues and the current 
political climate in the region seems to denu^ 
BStnte iaoreadog Amerioan interest in what 
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io iperunngly bardeiung that tha thMtt of 
an erantoal mUitai7 oatbont caDoot be al« 
together ruled out One thing haa, howerer, 
become ampl^ dear. That U it haa become 
argent that the new iraperiaJiet threat poeed 
to Aua bj the U. 6. haa 'got to be contained 
and* if poaaible deitroyed at the Terj root* ; 
or elae a new period of oolonlaiiani^perhape 

A ^ 

eooQomic in ita ezpreaaion with dlatinct poH- 
tioal oeertonea—would again be uahered In, 
The anderdeveloped coantrietp who have 
aoeepted large meaeores of economic aaeia- , 
tance from the IT. 6. Qoveroment and ita 
Tariona agendea,—and among them a noted 
one ie India—ahould be eepedally aware of 
Ihia potential danger. 

The Approxinate Cost of V. S. Ecooomic Assistance 

Th$ ApproximaU Cost of U. 8. Economic Amtancc 
Annual intereet rate ~ 5*75 S (ayerage for 10 ^eara 57.50 
Debt Seryicing obargee** 1*00 S per annum ford jeare 5*00 
Consultation Seryice — T00)» „ „ „ 10 „ 10 00 

Cod of Know-how — 6‘5S „„„ 5 „ 2r60 

Coet of operational ABsiatance—2*00$ H » „ JO „ 20*00 

Purobaaea in U, 8, A (uauaU/ 80% of capital aaaiatanoe-—but 
C. 8, prices are about 40% higher than global etandarda) 

80*00 (11^00%) 

Total coat 200*00 

Add iHtrden of derahiatloe al 57% on half the capital loan on 
an ayerage 28*60 

Total 228*50 


may generally be pleaded as anti-Commuiiift 
inyolyement also in this region. The Johneon 
Admin iatration'i imperialiat deaigna in Aeia 
tronld appear to have been spreading west- 
third from the jungles and and taarshea of 
Vietnam and cootiguoua Sooth-Asian regions 
to the and and craggy but rich oil bearing 
lauds of West Asia. And joat as Marshal 
Ey proyidea an admirable puppet and excuse 
for American military operations in Vietnam 
Israel proyidea an eren more depeodeble and 
powerful inatrument of U. 8. imperialiat 
poUmea In Weat Asia. 

The position is quite murky as we write. 
Attitodee on both eidesp howeyer. hays been 


No Comments I 

ThB BACKGROr.SD OP A BAB leBABLt CONFUCI 


While on (he subject of the preaent gro¬ 
wing Arab-IsraeU tension» it would be Id- 
teresting and helpful to reriew ita bietorical 
background. It would be obyioua toat 
the seeds of eonfiiot and teoeion were inher¬ 
ent in the leaidious mtnuer in which the new 
State of larael was sponamd by the 
inpeiUiat powers of tbe West 

By nb^ the oonoludiog periods of the 


First World War (ldl4*18)i Great Briiido 
bad oyer-run and oeco|Hed the Leyaotine 
areas of the former Turkish Ottoman Em¬ 
pire. With a yiew to gaining all*cat support 
for their war effort, the British Gbyera- 
ment begen to eultiyate tbe Zionist {aotiona 
in England and, in panoanceof this policy 
of enoouraging the growing Zloniet ambltiooa, 
proclaimed what has been known In history 
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u the Balfoar DecUratioo which cluned to 
recogcuKe the iegUinete groonde for the 
eflUbliehioeDt of e netiooel etate for the 
Jewish people in Pelesttoe. The Balfoor 
declaration pledged support to Zlonsit efforts 
towards such an end subject to Uhe protec¬ 
tion of minoritj rights and assured that 
TiothiDg would be done which loay '^prejudice 
existiog civil and religious rights of tho non- 
Jewish communities iu tho Falestiae 
region.’' 

Even before the Peace Treat/ was con¬ 
cluded in 1910, Dr. Chaim Weiamann on 
behalf of tho Zionist orgaoiaation and Prince 
Faisnl, the Sheriff of Mecca were iuduoed 
to sign a joint statement agreeing that Arab 
independence and the creation and establish- 
rncut of a Jewish national home In Palestine 
were not incompatible. But as eventual de- 
vcjTopmeuta turned cut, Prinoe Faisal could 
uot be held to have been ‘^answerable’* for 
want bad happened. 

Palestine itself had, at that tine a total 
population of onJ/ about 700,000 of which 
only a tenth comprised of Jews with an 
equal number of Christian Arabs and the re¬ 
mainder, cover log very nearly four-fifths of 
the population, comprised of Arab Muslima. 
Centuries of stagnant Turkish rale had left 
the area socially disjointed and economically 
poor and underdeveloped ; there was hardly 
any intellectual life among the Muslim Arabs 
sod thsy were generally the playthings of 
coofiictiog politica] ambitions and aspirations. 
Among the PaJestiiiian Jews, however, there 
wu already a greater measure of social oohe- 
sioD, s oomparatively better living level and 
* dawning polirioal coDioioasnesi of the great 
potentialiries of their race in the region. 

In 192S thelliOigue of Nations handed 
over to British mnndate the whole of 


Trasjordao and Palestine which was also in 
conformity with the preconditions set out in 
the BaJfonr Declaration for the sveotaal ss- 
tabiishment of a Jewish national state in 
Palestine. Britain, immediately upon taki)<g 
over the mandate, enconraged a policy of 
immigration and settlement of Jews in Pales¬ 
tine ostensibly with a view to speed up the 
development of the region. In 1928 Trans¬ 
jordan was granted Umitfd ind^.pend€f%C€ un¬ 
der the sovereign rule of King Abdullah. The 
Oritish mandate in Palestine endeavoured to 
set up in 1923 an elected legislative conn- 
oil oomprising of Jews, Cbristian Arabs and 
Mnslim Arabs iu accordance with a given 
pattern of proportional representatiou in the 
conncil for the respective communities, bnt 
the scheme could not be worked and bad 
eventually to be dropped when the Arab 
leaders stubbornly refosed to cooperate. 

Tbit, however, induced the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Palestine to o^anise its own sepn- 
rate legislative forum \ this was specifically 
provided for in the British reandate for Pal¬ 
estine. This Jewish Agency, as an integral 
part and arm of the world Zionist movement, 
drew np a programme for the expansion of 
the economy to that more and more jobs 
might be offered to Jews and which wonld 
cncoarage further Jewish immigration into 
the area. This impetns towards economio 
expansion of Palestins, needless to say, bene¬ 
fited the Jewish community in Palestine with 
ont question, bnt its benefits also travelled 
beyond tke limit of Jewish communal inter¬ 
est and also bene fitted the entire economy of 
the region. 

In the following year, that is, In 1929 
tha Arabe recorded their first major pretest 
against iDcreasing Jewish immigration into 
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PalwUat io $b«p« of th« WaiKsg W«I1 
liott. Ad initial off!oi«l inquiry ooop^llud 
the British sathority te lioit the ioddeDoe 
of farther Jewish iDmigrttioD into the area 
ignoring TigoroDs Jewish protests sgunet 
lueh a l^ielatioo. L«ter (1930) the Pass- 
field White Paper rearmed British reepon- 
eibtiity to both commonitiei^ noted the tragio 
plight of the land lees Arab peasantry and 
recommended that Jews be forbidden to ac¬ 
quire more land while the Arabs remained 
landless and suggested that the iffimigratioo 
of the Jews be regolated by the absorptive 
capacity of the land based oo the Incidence 
of Qoemployment in both commnnitiei. This 
led to a loss of Jewish faith in the British 
mandate and Zionist leaders la London res- 
igotd from the Oovernmeai 

Daring the early part of 1931 Ramsay 
Macdonald^ Prime Minister of Britain, in an 
open letter to Chaim WeiimaDn clarified the 
Govemmeat*a ioterpretation of the Pasaiield 
White Paper. This led to resorgaoce of 
faith io British pledgee among the Jews 
while the Arabs felt that they had been 
grossly bstrajed and that the door to a possi¬ 
bly aoceptable moloal oompromiee was, 
thaS| firmly shot. 

The oomparalive la II that had followed 
the 1929 Wailing Wall liote^ started to 
again brenk down. An nnsucceesfnl Arab 
request in 1933 tbnt the British followed up 
its policy of reetrictioos against Jewish immi- 
gratioo be implemented, led to repudiation 
of British policies in the area by the Arabs. 
Almost omultaneoaely, Jews started to pro¬ 
test against the British policy of immigra¬ 
tion and otganUed riots and demonstration e 
and pressed for iooreased immigration of 
Jews in the ^region. The sHuatton became 


even more explosive and aaeumed a measure 
of critieality after nitleris aooesston to power 
io Germany followed up by his inhuman 
pogromme against Jews. With all the 
impediments against large scale Jewish im¬ 
migration into Palestioe notwithstanding, 
the period intervening fbetween 1923 and^ 
1936, saw Jewish elements in the population 
of Palestine steadily increased from 
about a nominal 10 per cent in 1923 to well 
over 29 per cent by about the end of 1936. 
Alengeide of this steady increase in the 
iDcideoce of Jewish immigration, economic 
develop scot under Jewish aegis also conti¬ 
nued and, along with it, Arab unrest which 
was really based upon the apprehension of 
an eventual Jewish empire over the Arab 
countries of West Asia. This led to the 
formation of the Arab High Committee in 
1939 with a view to uniting 'all Paleetioiao 
Arab parties under ite aegis altbongh fit was 
not a very effective organization until after 
the end of the Second World War when, in 
1945, it was recognized as a member of the 
Arab League. It should be noted, however, 
that organistionally and, consequeutly, aleo 
politically, the Arabs remained weak and Ine* 
ffTective mainly because it had no compara¬ 
ble organization which could match the efi- 
dancy, activity and world political influence 
which the Jewish Agency^ bad. 

Following the formation of the Arab High 
Oemmittee, the Peel CoomissioD was appoin¬ 
ted ui 1937 sriiioh, for the first time, raoo* 
mmended that tiie area be partitioned into 
there units, (i) a Jewish State compriung a 
third of tile area of Palestine and having a 
population of some 800,000 ArabI ,* (il) n 
bhish mandated territory of Jaila and Jem- 
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iaJmq iflolodiog the connectiog railway strip 
nmalog between the two nod, (Ri) nn Amb 
State to bo joined to the Tranejordao. The 
report wae accepted with some reeervatioas 
by both the World Jewish Congresa aod the 
League of Nations^ but a Pan-Arab Congress 
(consisting of some 400 non-offleial delegates 
from the Arab world) voted agaiost IL They 
rejected the scheme for partition log Pales* 
tinCi demanded an independent and unified 
state, end of Jewish imrulgratioo and 
sale of land to Jewish immigrants and the 
guaranteeing of minority rights to the Jewish 
community. 

The violence of the Arab terronsts ste¬ 
adily rose and the British eventually exiled 
the members of the Arab High ComniUee 
and began to take strong repressive msasareK 
against the Arabs generally. Xiiii> however^ 
did not seem to have much effect and in 
apprehension the British authorities sue pen" 
ded the implemention of the Peel Comroi* 
ssionV recoinmcodatioQB ftTouring the parti¬ 
tion of Palestine and ordered fresh investi¬ 
gations of the economic and financial impli¬ 
cations of the scheme and of tbe boundaries 
between the proposed separate states. The 
Woodhead Commission which was appointed 
in 1938 towards each an end declared the 
scheme of partition as infeasible and re- 
coamded instead the convocation of a jobt 
conference in London. To thie conference, 
convened early in 1939 were invited Jews, 
PaleatinisD Arabs and other Arab interests. 
This conference proved to be wholly infruc- 
tnoui as neitber the Arabs nor the Jews 
agreeable to accept the British propo¬ 
sals ; the former maintained their iotraniige- 
^00 eved after mediation by other Aarb 
BatiOQB. 


Two months after thia Conference ended 
in a stalemete, the British Government pub¬ 
lished their own plan about the future of 
Palestine ; (i) an independent State of Pales¬ 
tine was to be set up in ten years' time ; 
(ii) Arabs and Jews would share in the 
Qoverenment in sneb a way is would safe¬ 
guard and protect the rights and privileges 
of both communities, (iii) Daring the (ran- 
sitiooal period both communities would share 
In the admiDistntion alongside of the Bri¬ 
tish and after the expiry of five years a 
Constituent Assembly would be convened, 
(iv) iinmigratiou would be stopped at the end 
of five years by which time tbo Jewish popu¬ 
lation should comprise a third of the total 
population of Palestine. Both cn mm unities 
tummarily rejected the British Plan, bur the 
outbreak of the Seeond World War brought 
the Zionist Organi^Mtioji alongside of the 
British agaiost Hitler's Germany. 

Nevertheless U. 8. Zionists repudiated the 
British Plan on Palostioe and, in 1942, pro¬ 
duced their own Biltmoru IVogramo which 
envisaged the establisfament of a Jewish Na¬ 
tional State and an Independent Jewish 
Army. In 1945 President Tramao reques¬ 
ted S]>ecial immigration be gr&oted to the 
one millioD displaced Jews in Europe, vic¬ 
tims of Hitler's brutal racial policies. By 
this time, however, both I the Jews and the 
Arabs had set up and were maintaining their 
own respective military organ!r^ations—an ex¬ 
tension of the War effort doring the yeare 
of the holocaust^and at time went on, they 
became more and more active. 

In 1946 an Anglo-American Joint Inquiry 
recommended i unitary state with provincld 
autonomy. This became the snbjeot of ano- s 
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ther joint coofereoM in London which, how¬ 
ever, proved to be m iofruotnoae ii its pro* 
deceeeor before the War. Great Britnio, then, 
referred the matter to'the United Nattont. 
The U. N. Special Corn mia ion on Palestine 
recommended partition with economic noion 
between the separated States ; a minority 
recommeodatioD favoured the adoption of a 
federal political strootnre and hy the end of 
li)47 the D. N. General Assembly had aece[K 
tad the recommendations of the Commission. 
The Arab members of the U. N. however 
rejected it and the Arab League declared 
that, if necoisary, it would oec force to 
prevent the division of the Holy land. Terr¬ 
orist activities multiplied on both sides as 
tho dead Hoc set for the end of the Biitith 
mandate around the middle of 1948 appro¬ 
ached nearer and nearer. The U. N. sought 
unsuccessfully to arrange for a peaceful 
transitional period while Britain, unable to 
contain the steadily wornning situation in 
Palestine, Britain withdrew her armed forces 
from Palestine and advanced the date of the 
end of her mandate to May 14, On the 
same day a provisional Jewish Oovexoment 
was proclaimed and set op headed jointly by 
Ben Ourioo and Chaim Weismaun to which 
diplomatic recognition was accorded by both 
the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union only two days later. 

War broke out immediately between the 
newly proclaimed State of Israel in Pales- 
tine and the Arab Leagne and it was not 
possible to bring about a trace between the 
beiligerents by the United Nations until July 
1949. Although a tmee was at last ooaclu- 
ded at the Instance of the U. N., it was only 
an uneasy trace and oonitaat friction 'con* 
‘tinned. 


The Arab States were largely divided 
among themselves and although they made 
common cause against Irael, they were una¬ 
ble to bring enongh streugtb and cohesion 
to their dispute with Israel. Eventually, 
however, the Arab world was brought to¬ 
gether noder a United Arab Republic under . 
the leardership of Col. Nasser who, with 
tbe deposition of King Faronk, had assumed 
the PresidcDtship of the New Egyptian Be* 
pabllc. The Arab-Israeli disputes remained 
in a state of virtual suspended animation 
and armed neutrality for some time 
when, followiog the nationaliaatioo of the 
Sner. Canal by President Nasser's Govern- 
meof, Eg)’pt was attacked by Anglo French 
forces. Israel was not, in any sense of the 
term, a paKy iu this particular dispute, took 
tbe opportunity to attack Egypt, especially 
along the Ga/za strip and tbe Sinai peninsula. 
At 8. intervention the British and the 
French governments were eventually compe¬ 
lled to call off tbe invasion of I^^gypt and 
Egypt's right to nationalize tbe Suez Canal 
Company was internationally recognized al¬ 
though Egypt's obligation to keep open the 
Canal for the passage of international shipping 
had also to be accepted at the same time. 
Tbe Arab werid could not, however, either 
forget or forgive the role aesumed in this 
short-lived war by Israel against Egypt and 
Jordan and the U. A. R was clearly beset by 
anxieties on aeeout of the obvious expansion¬ 
ist ambitions of leretl and with the problem 
of bow to contain them. It became inorea- 
singly clear both within and without the 
United Nations that Israel was being encou¬ 
raged and materinlly assisted in her ocastaot 
iutrutions upon Arab territories and privile¬ 
ges by the Anglo-American powers. Ten 



CURRENT AFFAIRS 


STS 


reuoQ wu elfttf enough. The U. A. E. wee 
iocreeiinglj becoming e terioue thmt end % 
meneoe to the exteoeive oil interefta of the 
iugio-Americen fioeooien in West Asie end 
even further Eest end lareel wet beiog used 
both as e pretext ee well ea en ioatnimeDt 
of Anglo-Americeo policies in the region. 

Mrt. Morarji DRHAi*b New CstmiAT. BcTDovrr 

For the dnt time in menj 7eere Mr. 
Morerji Deset, Depot/ Prime Minister end 
Union Fiaence Mioieter hee been eble to 
produce e belenoed budget But this new 
endi on general principles blgbl/ com men* 
deble piece of budget mskiog could not, 
however, be acbieved without a new tax 
budget intended to raise Rs. 116 croree to 
bslaace the budget. 

^ The new taxes proposed are most!/ in 
the nature of excise duUes and the commo¬ 
dities atfeoted arsi again, most]/ consumer 
goods of more or less common consumption. 
Thus cigarattes hare been veiy bad)/ hit :and 
so have coffee and tea, 6ue end superiinc 
oloth and footwear of all descriptions. Among 
impottant items of commodities which can* 
not be described as articles of direct coninm' 
ption but wbiob would be bound to bare 
some oorresponding effect upon the general 
price level which have been included among 
new excise levies, are petroleum, diesel oil 
kerosine, etc., fortanatel/, haabeen spared. 

It ia olraed by accredited Oovemmeut 
spokesmen that the net effect of the simple 
fact that it is a balanced one for the first 
time In mao/ /ears will obviate the need to 
resort to an/ further deficit financing in the 
near future and, to that extent, will be bound 
to have a^disinflatioiiar/ infiueooe upon the 
general price level This, In torn, it is 


claimed, will gradnall/ induce a trend of 
itabUit/ in the price mechantzm and to that 
extent, begin to provide urgeotl/ needed 
relief from the burden of constant]/ increae* 
log prices over the past man/ /ears, eepeeP 
all/ since the middle /ears of the Third Five 
Year Plan, since when prices have advanced 
b/ veiy near)/ seventy five per cent with 
more (hau a lOO per cent advance in the 
corresponding essentia] commodities sector. 

So far as the new levies on cigarettes, 
footwear, fine and superfine cloth etc. are 
coocerued, it has been claimed that the/ do 
uot constitute artlclas of essontini consump¬ 
tion by tiio common man and tlioro ia, there¬ 
fore, no need to ignore these coamoditiei 
for porposes of the needed revenues of the 
State especiall/ when the/ are estimated to 
contribute to a balanced budget which, as 
already explained, would be expected te 
contribute to a mesasure of stabilit/ in price 
movements So far as tea aud coffee are 
concerned, the new levies, it has been claimed, 
would have the effect of automatical!/ res* 
tricting consumption of these commodities 
and thus /ielding surpluses for export pu^ 
poses. 

On general priomples, a taxation i/etem 
should avoid indirect taxation of the people 
as far as it ma/ be practicable. In an/ case 
indirect taxes like exiae levies upon articles 
of essential common consumption should be 
avoided like the very plague, for the/ would 
not mere]/ be bound to distribute the burden 
of the tax upon different economic levels of 
the comm unit/ far less equitabi/, the/ would 
also bo apt to create other difficulties for the 
less affluent eonsumer. That is why the 
•alt tax need to be regarded by Mahatma 
Qandhi as to inequitable and illegitimate# 
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The demmnd for Bolt nmuiu wkoUj UoUitio 
ot all ooonomio levela of tha todatf with the 
molt that poorMt wu oompellod to tharo 
the bordeo of Uie the tax quite equally with 
the richeet which is obvioaaly ineqaitable. 

The otkiy virtae,^if it oan at all be 
regarded as a yirtoe,—of iodireot excise aad 
siinilar other taxee is that they eziable the 
OoTemment to gather the desired qaaatDin 
of reveoue with a greater ease. That U, 
obrioasly, what motiTsted socceseiee Uoion 
Fioanoe Ministers of the Goyemmeat of 
India eyer sinoe fioonotnie Plaaniog was 
first laoDched in 1960*61, when they went 
on more and more heavily resorting to this 
type of taxation since 1961. As we bare 
already poiuted out earlier in this note, in 
1951 the proportion of such iodireot to the 
total taxation In the country was a|^roxi* 
znately 7 per cent only. By 1968*64, its 
proportion bad risen to as high a level of 
around 70 per cent. In the 1966*67 Budget 
of Union Finance Minister T. T. Enshna* 
macbari this proportion went op higher to 
around 74 per cent although in his Budget 
Speech, the Finance Minister acknowledged 
that such heavily loading (be tax stmotore 
with indirect taxation was nost undesirable 
in that it adds heavily to the inflationary 
pressures inherent in the economy. With the 
new excise imposts now levied by Mr. Morarji 
Desai, this proportion wonid now go up rtUl 
further. What is even more significant in 
this context is that very nearly one half of 
of the revenue from indirect taxation is 
derived from excise and similar other impoets 
upon nrtioles of common consumptiotL How 
in tiiese obviously deterrent oiroamstanoes it 
oaa^ be oidmed that Mr. Deni’s ooirent 


Budget wsnld be expected to induce a gradual 
trend of price stability is more than the 
ordinarily intelligent and educated person is 

wholly unable to fathom. 

One farther claim made on behalf of the 

Budget end the new taxes imposed t^ be 
levied thereonder is that, so far ai the new 
taxes on tea and ooflee are concerned, they 
would help to restrict consumption of theee 
commodities within the country and would, 
thereby, yield an exportable surplus. Such 
a claim is not merely absurd, it is highly 
sanctimonioui. For, it is Impossible to 
believe that the Union Finance Minister and 
those persons in bis Ministry who help him 
to formulate bit annual Budget proposals are 
so ignorant of those elementary economic laws 
that tiisy do not understand the primary fact 
that in sellers’ market such as has been raging 
in this country for more than a one and a 
half decade now, price rises by way of 
additional taxation on articles of comm on 
consumption could have any possible deterr- 
ant eflect upon the quantum of consumption. 
It is only in buyers' market where supplies 
are sensitive to demand and where the cost 
factor in oonformity with the demand curve 
determine the price level that demand is 
loand to be sensitive to prices. In a market 
such as has been prevailing in this country 
it is only prices which are sensitive to 
demand, and oonsumption-deinaod is only 
conditioned by supplies not the price level 
In such a situation it is quite absurd to claiin 
that a new exiie levies on sn^ articles of 
common consumption such as tea and coffee 
would have any possible effect upon the 
actual quantum of demand and onniumptioD 
aod would, tiiereby yield export sm^uses. 


CJASTE STEREOTYPE IN A PEASANT SOCIETY 

ir. a upRETi 


The word hM been d<»rived 

from the Greek word "STEREOwhich 
*meafie solid. It mesai the ideee which beir 
the n(nd attitade. The term was Introdooed 
bj Waiter Llppmaan io his book, Toblie 
OpiDioD* (194*0). He uied the world In 
* the broad aeaie of a determialof teodeacj 
or a corapoaite of ideas and attitudee which 
make up the 'Tlotaree of out heads”. Thej 
areiadmdual attitudee tad stronglj inter- 
coudUioncd by coUective oontacte. Stereo- 
t/pee aa defined by Pichter are a "combina¬ 
tion of attitudes tod prejudioes^the stereo¬ 
type combines aa attitudes of either favoar 
oz^ disfavour with a number of prejudices 
cooceroing tbe same person, or class, or 
category of persons. .The result is a 
"mental picture” of others that is inaccurate 
both in its details and in its total geoeraJi- 
sitioo.” Young points out that stereotype 
is a "False, classificatory concept to which, 
as a rule, some strong emotional feeling of 
like or dislike, approval or disapproval, is 
attached". He further states that though 
they are logically false concepts, bnt sioce 
men live not by logic but by love and hate, 
fear and anger, aniiety and a sense of 
superiority, these verbal forms are as normal 
tad useful as any others in our relitinns 
vidi our fellowmen. 

The concept of ; stereotype according to 
^^^h aud Crutchfield refers to two 
thiogs : 

1) It may refer to a teadenoy for a 
given beKef to be widespread in a society. 

U a sociological aod statlitioal concept 

t 


and can be illnstrated by the studies that 
count tbe number of people who believe, 
for example, "the blondes are less iotellec- 
ioai than bniDoeHee/ or that workers are 
more honest than tbe capitalist'. 

2) The concept may refer to a tendency 
for a belief to be over-simpUfied in cootent 
and uoreipoosive to tbe objective facts. 
This is a pnychological concept But all 
organisations show tbs levelling and 
sharpening effects and therefore all beliefs 
are to some extent stereotypes. 

Thus the stereotypes are mental ooo- 
stnicts, based upon the characteristics that 
are ioiagined to exist in the people to whom 
they are applied. Ft is not necessary for 
stereo^ pet to be based on the rational 
thinking. Neither it is possible to verify 
them with tbe objective reality of life. They 
form our attitadea The habit of using these 
stereotypes is widespread In all the 
societies. "Stereotypes denotes beliefs 
about classes of individuals, groups or sub¬ 
jects, which are *p^e€onvei^ ed^ i.c. resulting 
not form fresh appraisals of each phenome^ 
non but form routiniscd habits of judge¬ 
ment sud expectatiou. No general state- 
meat can be made about the degree or kind 
of distortioQ, exaggeration or limplificaUoo 
manifested in such beliefa” 

To the social psychologists, stereotypee, 
are thought to provide a vocabulary of 
motive! both for individual and concerted 
aetioo of prejadloed persons. They aigoal 
tbs socially approved and aooeNlble targetn 
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for the nleM o( hoitiU^aod igfijessioD, 
Mod (hoy provide the ffttiooeiisatioos for 
prejudiced eititudei ^nd diecrcmiuBtory 
behaviour. '‘In providing a cocemoB Jmo* 
guage of diacourao for prejudiced pereonr, 
itorootypes {ooetioD te bqj epeoiaJ iaoguage 
to reinforce the beliefa of iU ueers, and to 
furoieh the basie for the deveiopoent and 
oainteoanee of aolidarity among the pre¬ 
judiced." 

Thus the stereotypes are the socially 
conditioned habits of thought, acquired by 
the people from the common stock of videly 
prevalent and readily available verbalised 
concepts. They take form of geoeraliistioos 
ooocerning the members of a particular 
group. 

AI pointed out by Simpson and Yioger^ 
"SiereotypoA are found in the folk thought 
of a dominant group ; they are found in its 

humour, its superstitioos. its aphoriems. 

Stereotypes of the majority group also 
abound in tbo thiuking of miaorllies, so 
that ioteracUoD is, not among the indivi¬ 
duals oa they are but amoog individuals as 
they are thought to be." Stereotypps are 
easy ways of explaining things whether by 
the majority or minority group member. 
They take lesB elFort and gcoerally give an 
appearence of order without the difBcnlt 
work tlut understanding the true order of 
things d^^maadri. The traits designed (o a 
stereotype arc selected for their ability to 
produce some dcrivod effeot or on the basis 
of an emotional predisposition. 

There is uo douU ^oae truth in many 
stereotypes but the common place appUca* 
tion of them as desoriptive of the behaviour 
of all the sssiubers of a group is io srror in 
^enJ wtya- 


Family is one of the loporUnt deter- 
mioant of the stercotypei. As Young points 
duty ''With* to stereotypes—as cultural 

products—the parents and other family 
members provide the growing child with 
hia .first source." Other sources according 
to him are newspaperf, magazines, books 
aud other printed materials, play¬ 
mates and other people, these are some of 
(he imporUnt sources, which determiae the 
aUreotypea. 

Oenerolly adjectives arc used to charac¬ 
terise the individuals or a group of iudlvt- 
duals. r>aoicl KaU and R- Bmly io their 
study demonstrated the place of stereotypes 
while characterizing various nationalities : 
aboot Germans, their analysts was that 
they were ^Scientifically minded, solid and 
tAdustrious Italians as 'artistic, impulsive 
and passionate" ^ Negroes as "soporKtitious, 
lazy happy-go-lucky and ignorant "; the 
dews were characterised as "Shrewd, 
mercenary and iuduitrlous." Tue Americans, 
"Industrious, iutelligeut, materialistic nod 
ambitious** ; Chinese were designated as 
*^8uper8titiouB, shy, and conservative" ; the 
.Japanese were considered as "Intelligent 
indue trio ns and progressive ihe Turks 
were cruel, religious and teacherous". Xu 
the words of Klineberg, *'we form stereotyp¬ 
ed ideas purely on subconscioui level and 
never oo the basis of inductive coliectiou 
of data, but on rumours, or so to say oa 
the basis of such generalization, which 
lack evidence. Tney may occasionally con* 
tain some truth, but if they do so, it appears 
to be largely by chance.^, 

Racial and ethnic stereofypes have 
oaptnred and subetalned the intdetst of th^ 
social soieatiati since the introduction of 
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^6 hj Lippmuii and iht pioDter 

timdy of nou] and ethnic stereotypes bv 
KaU and Bnty to lf^33. 

lodiao society is caste ridden, 'fhey 
are so moch ctstc eonaciona that they 
associate different traits with tbcir own 
caste and with the other castes. When wc 
designate a caate 'by a particular oame. or 
when we assooiate with it a particular trait^ 
it means wc are thinking oo the bo^is of 
caste btoreotypes. The caste system, as a 
matter of fact^ provides for the ordering cf 
groups in the society. Professor N. Prasad 
has pointed out that ''Caste stcreotyp*'^ are 
seldoTn true. They are generaJly false, gene- 
raided ideas formed oo esperience, emo- 
tion, or prevailiog opinion. Like national or 
racial stereotyprs, caste stereotypes arc also 
standardised ideas about the Biimbers of 
<^frcrent castes. They characterize all mem¬ 
bers of a caste in a eiiogle uoiform way 
ignoring individual differences as an excep¬ 
tion pithcr than a nile. They are always 
inspired by some strong emomotional feeling, 
tone of like or dislike, approval or disappro¬ 
val. Fantasy^ prejudice and superstitions 
fit in quite naturally in the general pattern 
of stereotypes direct, often misdirect and 
distort human judgeoeut.” 

As a matter of fact caste defines our 
occupations, duties and obligations. It pro¬ 
vides its members with a particular status 
in whiob the higher castes always fai;v*e a 
privUeged position. It is generally observ¬ 
ed that all the higher caste have a sense 
of hatred with the Sudras and the untouch- 
Their children from an early age 
develop such traits. lu all the castes the 
stereotypes are prevalent which , are gene¬ 


rally favourable to the superior castes ej- 
cepting a few subcastes. Generally tbe 
upj>er castes associate such traits for the 
lower castes which are of inferior type and 
place the higher castes at a higher ^levri. 
Very rarely the lower castes dare to asso¬ 
ciate such traits for the upper castes. 

The following caste Htercotypes would 
give an idea of the nature and type of 
'.Stercotvpee^ which are prevalent among 
the Kumaont tpsuaotry castes of Utter 
Pradeeh. For oramplo a Brahmio caste, 
Joshi, there it a stereotype ."Deeh Kbew 
Ghoril—Pahar Khew JoshiP^ (Desh Kboya 
Ghosbio Nee—Pahar Kboya Joshis Nee) 
which meaus that Joshis were responsible 
for bringing the Kumaoa under the foreign 
domination. Another caste stereotypes for 
Brabmihs is ''Aghen Bamme—Bhesen 
Kheer*^ ’.(Agbaya Brahmin Kee—Bfaeseo 
Kbeer), which indicates to the greed} 
nature of the Brahthins. 

Bimilsrly for Khaeias or Kbas Rajputs 
there is a saying that "Khali sKheei— 
Boori Patau’' (The agriculturists of Kuma- 
ou, Khasuis, if sit idle or if they go to any 
body’s bouse empty handed, they arc to be 
counted among the old women folks.) 
which iodicates) to the beliefs of other 
castes that the XbaiuaB of Komaon are very 
indostrious and never sit idle. There is 
another trait associated with tbe KhasUs of 
Kumaou—''Kbaaia Ko Chelo^Upat Sab^ 
Khapat Ne Baho” (meaning thereby that the 
sou of a Khasia is veiy hard working and has 
equally a big heart). The third trait for the 
Kbasias is -'Khaaiable pe Bbciak Doodh We 
IGoi Soojh Ne Boojh" (Kbaaia Ne Pia Bhes 
Ka doodh—use Soojh Ne^Boojh). Generally 
the people of peaeantry Kumaon have this 
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BO^OQ that tha mi)k of buffalo u inlorior to 
that tf cow and it makaa people doJlard. At 
the Kbaeiae pjenerallj keep buffalowa that ia 
why they are dullard aod have an iofenoi 
mind. 

For Baaias (Vaiijaa) there are alao a few 
caate etereotjpee. They are *'6hjepak Ji 
Khoar nee—Baoik di Dbepg Mee*’ (Sbap Ka 
Jee Sir Mee Banik Ea Jet Paiaa Mee) which 
means that for a Baaia, money is every thing. 
It ie more important to him than anything 
eUe. Another trait for Banta ie ‘'Baithm 
Bania Ka Kare, ie Kothi Ka Dhan Ue Eothi 
Dahaie (A Benia how lO idle keeps hineetf 
busy with one thing or the other). For 
ontouehables (Dome) the ia)mg ii ^*BUh Ko 
Sikai Doom atfara Faro^’ (Dwij Ka Bikbaya 
doom Nai Ko pnta Ho), wbtek telle that 
a Brabnio ebould not preach to ao ootoocha* 
bit or it een be interpreted that ^Budraa are 
incapable of getting higher edocatioo or they 
are incapable of doing any mental work. 

A survey conducted by me in tbe in¬ 
terior of Uttar Khand, Dletrlct Fithoragarh 
reveals the caite stereotypei which have 
be en aeilgaed to the each caste group and 
the attitude of all tbe caetee to wards these 
traiti has been indicated. Hie caetee have 
been grouped into tne following oategoriea : 

1. Brah/nins: Those who are migrants 
and do not plough the land. They 
work as prieeis end enjoy highest 
position in the society. 

2. Ahof Brahmim or Choi Dkoiia or 
PitfiUa Brahmint: 7 bey plough the 
land and like the higher caate 
BrahnuDe, they do not have any 
say in tbe religions mztUn, Kri- 
tber Ebasas and the Bajpots 


cognise them ae their Pnrohits 
(priests) nor do they accept Eachha 
food from them. 

BaJptiU: They are similar to tbe 
Rajputs of tbe plains. Like Brah¬ 
mins, they are also Diigrents from 
the plains. There are only a few 
Rajput Villages ' in Knmaoo. They 
do not reside in the area where the 
present survey was conducted. 

4 Kktu Rajifuii or KHohom : It seems 
they are the original inhabitinta of 
KumaoD. They are agricultuIlnTisU 
but mostly they work on the land 
of Brabmios and Rajputs as Aiamh 
( Kbaiken ). They plough tbe land 
and are found in large majority. 

6. UntotuhabUs x They are landless 
people, reside in all tbe vtllaget and 
work ae ploDgkoen for Brabanns 
and Rajpote. Lohar, Agari, Taata, 
Btttri etc. have been grouped in 
this category. People associate the 
concept of purity and pollution with 
Ibete people. 

6. Paiickatnax or Horkian: They are 
on the bottom of the caste system. 
They are muaioians. Their danghters 
and wivee danoe and sing songs on 
oeremonial oeoaaione and in return 
they get money. They are a eort 
of beggars. Even (he untouchables 
(Dorns) treat them with the idea 
of pollution aod parificalion. They 
do not aocept water from then* 
These Horkiae are defamed due to 
their bad character. 

The felloviog traits were mentioned 
lor the Brahmins, Kehatriyas,« yalabyai/ 
unton ohaUes and de Borklaa. 
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Brftbmioi^L lUIigiout, 2. Orthodox^ $. lit«* 
nt«, 4. Peace loving, 5. Gcnerooi, 

6. PcM)r, 7. Greedy 8. luteJIigont 
Eihatriya—]. Brave, 2. CourAgeoue 3. Proud, 

4* Orthodox, 5. LUerate, 6. Rich, 

7. Oenoroufl, 

VaiBhyei—1. Poor, 2. Ounotng, 3. Miser, 
4, KnUrprlHiog, 5. Timid fi. UnU- 
ii0tworil)y, 7. Dij^honest, 

SadrHard working, 2. Timid, 3. Dirty 
4. Dnllard, 3, Poor, 8. Cjireles^, 
7. BackwMrd, 8. Honest, il. Untou¬ 
chable, 

Horkui**~I. Timid, 2 Untouchable, 
3. IHsfauneet, 4, Untruatworihj, 
5. Backward 0. Musician 7. Cor* 
nipted, 

All the interviewed caste individuals 
were asked to select these traits for their 
own casle as well an for others. Table 
( No. 1 ) shows the traits which have been 
assigned to Brahmins. Jn this table we 
Und that almost all castes have considered 
the Brahmins to be religious minded. Only 
the percentage indicating the attitude of 
the Vaishyae is lower in this respect as 
compared to other caste categories . So far 
as the ^orthodox’ nature of the Brahmins 
is concerned, 8G.8 per cent Brahmins have 
considered them as orthodox whereas 
100,0 Ebaa Rajputs are of the opioiou that 
the Brahmins are orthodox. Other castes 
also associate this trait with the Brahmins. 
Similarly almost all the caste groups have 
tbe feeling that the Braboine are literate. 
Next trait assigned to the Brahmins ia 
thvir ^peaea loving nature !' Here the rew 
pose by, the other castes (other than 
Brshatne ) is contrary to that of the previ- 
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oni thre« tnite tboogh 96.6 per eeot 
firabmiDs Aud 74.6 per ocot Xbas BreHmbi 
boliere thet thej beve a peace loviog 
nature. Tbe peroeutage of the Ebaa Ra^ 
pate Is 60.8 and this pfreentage in the 
lower castes still decreases 58.3 per cent 
response from the Vai6h;fas and 51 per 
cent nntonchable respondents believe that 
the Brahmins arc peace loving. Thos about 
50 per cent of the other castes respondents 
( other than Brahmins ) believe that the 
Brahmins have a peace loving satore. Almost 
similar respooae is for the trait ^Oeoeroos'. 
All Khas Brahmins and 98 per cent Brah* 
miQs believe that they are ‘poor’ people, but 
the response from Khas Rajputs, Vaiehjas 
and the antoiicbables is 40.5» 20.0 and 17.2 
per cent respectivelj. Which means that 
lower castes do not admit that the Brahmins 
are poor people. 41 per cent Brahmins and 
68 per cent Khas Brahmins sgree to tbe 
greedy nature of their caste people. On 
the other hand tbfs trait is supported by 
an overwhelming majonty of tbe other 
castes. 91 per cent Eas Rajputs have r^ 
Bponded to it Similarly 66.7 per cent 
Vaishyas and 87.8 per cent Sudrae ( aotoo' 
chables} respectively, believe that the Brah> 
mins have a greedy nature. Almost all the 
oast groups have recognised tbe intolligeoee 
of the Brabmina Thns from this table it 
can be ooooloded that in the opinion of other 
castes unfavourable trait aseociated with the 
BrahouDs is that they are ‘greedy’, of coarse 
the Brahmins have oppoaed this traits to 
be aseomated with them. Other two tnite 
are peace loviog and generons. Here we dnd 
that neariy 50 per cent of the membere of 
other caetes have not favoured this traiti Thus 
in all we 6nd that most of the caste stereo^* 


pea associated with the Brahmio aic 
favourable to their eaete which indioate to 
their superior positioD in the caste hier¬ 
archy. 

Nest important caste group is that of 
Kehatriyas (Table No. 2 ). As mentioned 
earlier, the Ksbstriyas have not been included 
in the sample as they io not live in the ares 
where the 6e1d work was conducted, other¬ 
wise it could rcBeot the views of Kshatryai' 
towards these CMte stereotypes which bare 
been associated with them as well an with 
other cast categories. The first trait Msigocc] 
to them is 'Brave*. All the lower castes, 
with a greater percentage, admit two quality 
in them. The peroentsge of Brahmins stid 
Khas Brahmins is 80.0 and 82.8 percent 
respectively. All the castes have the feelinj:: 
that tbe Kshatriyas are courageous aod proud. 
The Kbss Rajputs who usually eonridr^r 
themselves as Rajputs or nearer to tbo 
Rajput/, rapport tbe first two qualities 
(‘1)rave” and "coorageous’*) withagreaier 
percentage. So far as the orthodox nature of 
the Khaahtriyas is concerned, there is t 
diflTerenee io the response of various casir* 
groups. The pereeutage varies between 10 
to 66. Similar is tbe response for tbe next 
trait ‘literate*. Majority of the response 
from all caste groups except Ehae Rajputi 
have stated that Rajputs are ‘rich’. Tbe 
response of Khas Rajputs Is only 45.5 per 
oent where as all the other caste groups 
with the maximum responae support tbie 
view that tbe Kshatriyas are ‘rich’ people 
Then is a little feeling among tbe various 
caste gronp regarding tbe 'generosity’ of ^ 
caste. As expected, tbe Khas Rajput 
69J per cent responses supported tb>i; 
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(ruL Tlie res^oi« given by Bmhoiios nnd 
Rhvi RrahiainB is 47.1 and 41,1 per cent 
reepectivet^. The response given by (he lower 
eeatee ie bUII lesser. Onlj^ one third of 
Veieh^as ( 33.3 per cent) have supported 
this trait for the RajpuU and the percentage 
o! untouchabloe Is ouly 2^.7 per cent, wMoh 
is lowest among all the caste groups. The 
last trait associated with the Khashtrijaa te 
their ^aggressive* nature which Is overwhel* 
miogly supported by all the caste groups 
including Kban Rajputs. 

The third Ublo (Table No. 3) iodioatee 
the traits 'cunning', 'enterprising', ‘timid', 
'untrustworthy’ and 'dishonest'. 

Except Vaishyas all other castes seems 
to have the feeling iliti the Vaishyas are 
Hch persons On the other hand only 40 per 
cent of the Vaishyas admit this fact. SimiJar 
are the second and tliird traits vix. 'cunning* 
and 'miser', where too they (Vaishyas) 
have responded with a low peroeotage 
which is 46.7 and 33.3 for the traits cuuniog 
and miser respectively. All the caste groups 
admit that the V'aisliyaa are enterprising, 
thongb the percentage indicated by the 
Vaishyas is greater than that of others. 
Similarly all the other castes (except 
Vaishyas ) admit that they arc 'timid'. Only 
26 per cent of them have responded to thi « 
trait about their owns casts. It is 
seen the other castes also treat them 
'untrustworthy' and 'dishonest* bat not a 
single Vmishya responded to Co these tnita. 
Thne to the Vaishyas there are several 
other caste stereotypes which on the iriiole 
prove unfavourable to them. 

Regarding the Sudras it is noted that they 
are 'hardworking'/timid'/dirty', ^poorVoaraleia' 
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'bftckvrArd’i % 0 D•ft^ ^uiilouohftble*. Almost 
all tbe interview ad people of rarioue caaU 
groups agree that Sadras are hardworkiug. 
The next trait is timid. Even half of the 
aotouohablei agree that they are timid. 69 
per cent of them ( Sudraa) state that they 
are dirty and 51.7 per«oeot have the feeling 
that they are dullard. Tbe savaraas have* 
hi^ly ascribed these traits to tbe untou* 
cbables. SiiDilarly all the castes including 
the natuuobablei believe that they are poor 
and backward. Ouly 09 per cent emphasise 
to the carelessuess of their own caste. 
All the untouchables and Savarnas think 
that they are backward. The Savarnas 
teem to have doubted the ,honesty of 
these people. The percentage given by 
Drahmins for this trait is 58.7 (inslading 
both Drahmins and Khas Drahmins). Ouly 
48 per cent Khas lUjpats believe that they 
are honest whereas the percentage of Vaiehyas 
is 66.7. The aotouohablesi havi<ig tbe 
highest percentag*^, which u 91.8. Tbs 
•avaroas think that the untouobablei art 
QQtruitworthy and even 20 per cent of the 
untouchables assigo this trait Co their own 
caste. 

Lastly, the caste group, wbieh cau be 
placed on tbe bottom of caste hierarchy, are 
the HoAias (Panchamas) aod Dh^^lis. They 
are also untonchables, but are r^arded ai 
inferior by tbe other untouchables. Among 
the Sayamas, they are known as Dorns of 
dome, as the other antouchsbles do not aooepi 
food or water from them. The etereotypei 

I 

associated with them are 'timid’, 'untoucha^ 1 
ble’, 'dishooest', 'uutrastworthyj, *back* 
word’, 'motioian’ aod 'oormpted'. The 
•orvey regarding the HorkUs indiostsif i 
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ads 


thftt ther« u not much Tarutioo iq th« 
respOQse of vftrioua caste reganllog 

the association of the above mentioaed trsiU 
vith those people. Rut refpirdtng the trait, 
'corrupted* the reeponsc of vuriooa caste 
groups differs. Nearly UO per oeut each aoioug 
•tlie fChas Rajputs .believe Uiat the Horkiaa 
are corrupted. The percenta|!^ of the 
Vaishyas is per cent On the other baud 
only 40.2 untouchables have supported this 
* view. As Horkiaa and other Doins liave 
bcou grouped In mie oategory of Smtouch- 
ablQs\ it is neooaaary to point of tliat uo 
Iforkla supported suoii trait for IhU caste 


though other Ooms have such feelingi 
about these people. 

Tlius io all, we Hod that mostly tlie 
favourable caste stereotypes are asaoeiated 
with the higher castes except in a few 
oase& Sometimes a particular subcaste 
suffers from the negative caste stereotypes. 
Mostly the uufavourablc traits are assigned 
to the lower castes aud tlie untouchables, 
The rural people have a very ntrong feeling 

about the caste stereotypes. Id tlieir 
opinion, these ca^te stereotypes indicate the 
characteristics of various castes and iuspite 
of juany socioeconomic and political factora, 
inch beliefs are yet unchanged. 


KAUTILYA AND HIS ARTHASASTRA 


JATINDR4 NATH MUKBRRJEE 


The history of the tndition of Indian 
politico ia aa old aa the Vedaa. Politico waa 
koown io the earlj Smritia and Paranaa aa 
*])andaniti^ the contenta of which were a 
oryitaliaation of Artha Safttn and Dhanna 
Haatra tradition. Kantilya’a Artha Saatra 
Ift the qulnteaBenee of Ar}*an political wiedom 
aH waa interpreted and expounded bj pre- 
viona maatera, like Bhbaapati, Bbaradwaja^ 
Hukraebarya, VataTjodbi and othere. 

In order to appreciate the Arthaaaatra of 
Chanakya, it will be profitable to caet a bird'a 
eye viaw of the natural eeolntion of the 
ooneept and the practice in atate-craft before 
bim. Such a aurve>* ahould oatorally ccm« 
mouce with tho Indue ralley civilisation 
period The State, during this period; appeara 
to have been highly organiaed with a theoro* 
Uoal tinge. From the evideuce; afforded by 
the fiodinga at Harappa aud Moheodajaor, it 
lima been concluded that "in eaaeooe; the 
picture (a one of a rigid and highly evolved 
bureaucratic mnohine, capable of organUing 
and diatribntiog surplua wealth and 
defending it, bat little condnotive to the 
political liberty of the iDdividiiaie'\ It waa 
a State ruled over by prieet-ktnga, wielding 
arietrooratic and absolute power. 

When the Aryans came iuto India, they 
brought with them a pattern of political 
organisation; which was essentially tribal, 
living in a rural agricu!tural* pastoral nulicu, 
the Aryans were rtfudly undergoing a 
transition, whereiu the tribal tooiety waa 
cbanipng into the aggi^pite of tribes or the 


Vo\k\ The •organisation of the society waa 
divided on the basis of a Jana, that in, people 
with the VJ8 or Cautoor formed by a number 
of families, as the basis. Kingship was aliv- 
ady emerging into a divine institution, Two 
inatitutioQB, namely, Sebba and Bamity exer* 
cised an elective check on absolute kingship. 
In later times, the Bamiti ia no more than a 
gathering of scholars, aud the Habha is 
transformed into the King's Court The 
State, as an institution, provoked miich 
theoretical speculation, and manifested a 
varied development io ancient India. From 
the Rig Veda to the Bukra^ntU, in every pflod 
embrac- of ancient Indian Hiatory, the pheno¬ 
menon of the State, which controlled un alU 

organisation of power, and which was an 
enduring expression of social will has attracted 
the attentioo of the ancient Indian theoriat. 
From the simple <]iioiHon : *'How ia it that 
the king, who ia one, ia obeyed by the [people 
who are many which Yodhistirs asks 
of Bhiama, this question and the reply there 
to, are to be found in the epic Mahabharata to 
the elaborate account of the Divine Creation 
of the State, the specolatioDS ranging over 
all ramihoatiooa of the problem, 

In ancient Indian thought, the State ia 
defloed aa the anri-theaia of Mastya-nyaya, 
the rule of the big fiab swallowing the small. 
It symbolises conditions of Order, Jaw 
jostioe, securi^ and welfare. The theories 
of the origin of the State ^ye uf a clue to 
iti nature. 

The Mahabharata tells us, once upon a 
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Umt ID6Q were Wring ip great p«aeei aod there 
WAS DO need of State. With the effliu of 
time men turned wicked The law of the 
jupgte became the law of the land. Men prayed 
to Ood to be aaved. Brahma created a code 
of law, and enforced it through bia eon 
Virajaa. Thua thp State and the first 
*hing were born. The story implies that the 
State ie a Divine creation. 

The Buddhist text ^Digha Nikaja' etarts 
with a hypothetical Golden Age, where men 
* were inherently good, and the State was 
euperfluoua. Men became wicked and avari* 
(doui, people gave way to fear and strife. 
Weary of oppressive conditions the people 
elected a king, acclaimed by the miinv, and 
reqneHted him , to enforce law and order 
among men in return for which they would 
pay him a part of their aghcultunl produce. 
Id this account, no divine ioterveation ia im¬ 
plied, and it ia made clear that the king, to 
jostlfy hie right to collect reveoue, had to 
perform a specific aet of Uaka. Thus the 
origio of the State, both in the Mahabharata 
and the Baddhiat literature, smacks of simi¬ 
larity with that of the French Revolutionary 
Jean Jacqoee Rouaaeau in his great wor^, 
'Contract Social', writes that the mao wm 
bom free and obaioed afterwards, and 
contrary to that of the British political 
phiioaopber, Hobbea, who opines, in his 
Magnum Opus 'Leviathan', thet men were 
boan poor and brutish. 

Unlike most other writers on polity, Eau- 
tilya is unique in ancient Indian Political 
thon^t, for he *waa both a thinker and a 
Btateaman. He participated in the social and 
political revolution! of his age, and abstracted 
from his study of the oonfiiois, tensions and 
amotioDa of ths Age, certain general prioei- 
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pies, capable of universal applicitioD, and 
effective at all times and Age. like Aristotle, 
he corrects his knowledge of theory with pra¬ 
ctical experience of the forma and praeticea 
of Govemmeut of hia time. 

Viebou Gupta, who waa knowD as Chana* 
kya or Eautilva, wae a learned Brahmin of 
Tszila. Id quest of recognition for hia learn¬ 
ing, he had gone to Pataliputra, where be waa 
ininltcd by the Nanda Eiog. He swore ven * 
gcance, and quitted the OapiUl. On hia way, 
he came upon the 

exiled scion of the Nanda Dynasty struggling 
for hia eiuteocc iu a wood. Foreseeing signs 
of promtie in the youth, he took Chandra 
Gupta along with him, and had him trained in 
the arts of war and Government It is said 
that be and his diaciple met Alexandar, and 
took advant^e of the improved methods of 
warfare of the Greeks. An army was recrui¬ 
ted and properly trained, and Chandra On pin, 
under the gaidenoe of bia preceptor, stormed 
the gates of Fatal ipntra, and put the wicked 
Dbananaoda to the sword. Cbanakya was 
happy that his ambition was fulfilled, and that 
destiny had chosen bit ward for an imperial 
career. 

There are ample evidences to bear out the 
authenticity of Eantilya and hia Artha Saatra. 
In the text itself, he is referred to aa the savi¬ 
our and preceptor of Chandra Oupta. Kaman- 
daka, another celebrated author of polity, 
several centuries after Eantilya, reestabliabea 
the same theory. Dandin in Kfmara 

ChnriUf* reported that a^shnu Gupta com¬ 
posed a political treatiae for the beuefit of 
Mauryan raJen in the administration of the 
Empire. The Ariba Sastra is described by 
Bans, the celebrated author of Harahavardan's 
court, as ths sdencs and art of diplomacy. 


young Chandra Gupta, an 
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Th« author of PAnchft Taotrs mentiona (hat 
tbo author of tba Artha Sattra waa the Brah* 
mio Chaoakya. The author of Artha Saitra 
was named Kaotilya, because he was of Kau* 
ti)a Ootra. Since he wa« boro at Chanak. be 
was called Chanakya. Hb parents baptised 
him at Viehnn Gupta. Eaotilya was the pre* 
ceptor of Cbnudra Gupta, and lived in hie aud 
hit too Biudusara’e court, like his cotemporary 
Aristotle in the court of Alexaadar the Great. 

The Artha Saetra commencea with a salo* 
taliOQ to the previous masters Sukra and Bri- 
haspati. It is a compendium and a comment 
tary on nil the eoiences of polity that were 
then in vouge. Kautilya composed Che text 
ou the basis of the scriptures, his personal 
experience and obtervation, and the science 
of weapons and of the earth, which he rescued 
from the Naoda Kings. It is a guidance to 
the sovereigns in acqulriog aud 
maintaining the earth. In the light of this 
Saetra, a king can not only perform righteous 
fconotnical and aesthetical acts, but also can 
aupprose unrighteous nnoconoinicat and 
iinplesaot ones. 

Artha Sasira contains thirty two paragri- 
phica) diviaioQB. It has fifteen Adhikaranaa 
with one hundred and fifty chapters. It is 
an illustration of a scientific approach to pro¬ 
blems of politics,—satisfying all the require¬ 
ments and criteria of an exact science. There 
are (1) the statement of prims facie View (2) 
the rejoinder find (8) ths conclosiou. In the 
determination of the ooDclusion, all the 'diffe¬ 
rent steps, involved in reaching it, are adop¬ 
ted. Facts are discussed with reference to 
place, procedure, doubt, impHoatioo and 
contrariety. 

The Artha Sastra begins with the soratiDy 
ol the end of societies in order to determine 


the place poll^ I occupies In the scheme of 
human existenoe. Distinction is made between 
natoral and artificial discipline, between 
Dharffta and Atlliartna and Naya and Annya. 
Vamasram plan is elaborated as the founda¬ 
tion of the social order, duties common to all, 
are prescribed like the praotice of harmloss- 
uees, truthfulness, purity, absence from crue; 
laty, toleration and forgiveu CBS. The obser¬ 
vance of one’s duty leads one to the paradise 
and iufinite bliss. 

After indicating the general lines, aloug, 
which a prince should be trained for the oner¬ 
ous responsibilities of Government, the work 
deecribes at great length tbo composition of 
the Oovemment. Military organisation and 
strategy occupy a prominant position and the 
collection and disbursement of revenue, from 
all possible sources, are treated with a keen 
eye to detail. The Inherent oontradiertoq is 
sought to be resolved by giving the whole 
edifice of the State a pyramidal structure, 
built upon a system of intricate checks and 
ooDotcr-checks, through an extensive espio* 
cage system. 

The State, as envisaged by Kautilya, 
has seven links. There are the king, minis¬ 
ter, territory, fort, treasury, army and ally. 
He resolved these further into the followiiig 
main topics, via kingeUp, ministry and the 
administrative apparatus-antral, provincial, 
district, and villages, sources of 
revenue and disburBement, jnitice and inter 
•state relatione. 

’rhe Sovereigu or the Swami should be 
well -educated, disctplined, and devoted to 
good Government of his subjects. Eantilya 
describes the life of a saintly kbg, and the 
Importaooe of his restraint of the organs 
of sense. 

The Sovereign is beset by internal and 
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troubles ui his attempt to coaiioU* 
date hl9 empire, lotemal troubles ere due 
to Meptri, PambiU, Senepetii Yuvereje, 
Seoge, Quides, Corporetions aud Atmadoeh 
( personal Fault). The Swam) or the king 
baa to be etcrnall; yigilantj (or the obt* 
tructloni to succcre arc paasl'^n, anger, 

* timidity hangbtiuoas, desire (or the other 
world and the faith lu the auapiciouaneas nf 
lunar day^ and aUra. The monarch has to 
scriipulouHly aToid what are intensity of 

* desire and passion, which provokes people 
and impolicy which invitee eiternal enemies. 

According to KauUlya, the moei formi¬ 
dable impediment to extentioo and cooeolid- 
at ion of an P^mplre was faotious spirit and 
strife fostorod by corpomiiuo and ministers. 
Kautilys was hostile to Republic of strong 
Government 

The moKt serious of all dangers 
to kiug'y authority and source of peril to 
the Empire was the inordinate and insensate- 
ambitions of rninistere, on whose sense of 
duty and responsibility, rested the safety 
and intogrity of the dominion. He lays 
down a high and an exaotiag standard-form 
reinistorp. 'The qnalificatioas of miDutere, 
proscribed by him, are high birth, know¬ 
ledge, foresight, wisdom, boldness, eloquence, 
intelligence, entbusisaam, dignity, parity of 
character, firmness, affability, loyalty, devo¬ 
tion and freedom from procrastination, &om 
feeble-mindeduesB and seDtimentalisa, and 
lastly perfect eelf-cootrol. These were hig^ 
qnaliAoations, worthy of the splendoor of 
the end in view, and commensurate with 
the maintenance of an order of society on 
a truly spiritual basis. It was the minister 
from whom all activity of the State emanated, 
•uch at, the encoessfal aooompliehuent of the 



works of the people, the security of the 
person and property from internal and exter¬ 
nal eoeiuies, remedial measures againHt 
calamities, colonisatiout, improvement of wild 
tracts of land, recruiting for the army and 
collecting the revenue and the bestowal of 
favoon. Realising the importance of miuietria) 
power, Chanakya recommends I hat the king 
or the Swami should be vigilant and protect 
hiiuielf against the maebioatlons of minisfert 
The Swami was also to reallRc that in case 
defeat was certain agmiost internal and 
external eoemles, be should flee the country 
for self-preservation for the time being, aa 
an expediency, to return to power alter 
suIBcieut preparation in the nick of time. 
The king should g;aard himself against all 
sorts of calamities and treachery. 

Internal troublei, due to the |>owor of 
ministers, might bo more dreadful than ex¬ 
ternal troubles, for such troubles work like 
a snake. Mutual hatred, partiality, rivalry 
and divided rule destroy the State. The 
control of internal and external troubles is 
poeeiblc-eficotiveJy by the people whom they 
recognise ae their rulers, a high-born Prince. 
The king was the symbol of State, and of 
all mundane and spiritual datiea Rulcrship 
was the highest in socity for all timep, 
for he waM the standard of sovereignty, 
to rally royalty and to hold the Empire 
tether. Kautilya is unequivical in his 
acknowledgement of the paramountcy in the 
State, of Dbarma, Law and Swami. 


Kautilya r^^ards that Dandaniti is the 
source of all I\irw/avthan, and that it is 
only in a well-ordered, well-mdministered and 
independent State that security of property 
and of life,material and spiritual Varnthrama) 
exietence, as a support of Dharas, are feasible.« 
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The Ih^nHadharar eunUioe the UDiverie of 
DberiDe, Arthi. Karae and Moksha, aod to 
long he is capable of supportiog 4bem. they 
prosper aod Tlvify, if he it weak aod is 
bereft of the elemeoU of sovereignty, these 
achievemente ( Sathaoae) of earthly and 
immortal existence disint^rate and under* 
mine life. Absence of royal power creates 
the condition of weariness of the human 
epiht, lassitude and corruptioo of body and 
soul, the very limiliiode of the pbenomepOD 
of State of Nature. Power (Nayaa), 
rightly and jndioiounly exercised, promotes 
virtue, aod reodere ^Dknrtnit Lift^ attainable. 
Accordiogly Kautilya pleads for the exhal* 
tatiori of royal Authority, for die defence of 
Vamasbrama dbarma and Artba and Kama, 
ae Cbcee are the basee of culture aod civi¬ 
lisation. Deterioration, stagnation and pro- 
gresa are the steps, ordained by the Nature 
in the evolution of State hood, and the king 
should therefore attempt to secure that which 
is meotioned later in the order of enumera¬ 
tion ••K8AYA 8THANA VBIDDHINAM 
CHHTTAROTTABA LIP8ITA”. 

Accordingly, Kaiitily envisages the birth 
aod expansion of an Empic of righteousness 
under the hegemony cf a b)gh*bom and 
noble moDarch, supported by aod enlightened 
high-souled and seldees mioistry. He deinoea 
the imperial fields as lying between the 
ocean and the Himalayas, and uses the terms 
aod ^Chakrwarty' to emphasise the 
idea of the territorial sever e%D^, within 
which the fnodamental unity of janapada 
wme to be secured by bureaucratic centrali- 
aatioa, and the development of an unilateral 
authority under the inepirattoa of one ont- 
eUnding perscoality. 

This was the dream of Kautilya. He wit- 
aeiaed during kis own life the irreeiitable ez- 


paoeioD of the Mauryan Empire under Ghandia 
Gupta and Bindosara after Alezaodarii 
invasion and ehaoUc condition In North-West 
India. Must of the polity, ennanciated by him 
were adopted by the Maury a admiaistratlon. 
The Artha Sastra turned out to be a text book 
for the princes. Like the rain of night, it 
restored colour aod foroU to political ideas,, 
which bad been blanched and wearied by 
the acute religious coutroverales of ooniend- 
ing religions, Brahmanical Hiodusiam and 
Buddhism. With gentle fertilieiog power, It • 
awakened within the mind of his contempo¬ 
raries mauy latent elements, end gathered 
round them materials for the future, aud 
imago for the use of talent The Artha 
Sastra brought the lagging side in all the 
vitality around the iodividua). It asserted 
for man, Uie worth, the meaning and the 
posNibility of human life. The reigns ,of 
Chttudra Gupta and his son I^nclusarA saw 
the effioresI'onee of an Krapire-bailding 

within thr four corners of the Indian sub- 
ooniinent with a centralised administrative 
machinery, unknown before or perhaps not 
equalled or bettered later on. The period 
of Asoki witnessed the fulfilment of Kan- 
tilya's dream of a ^'DHARMA-BAJYA'', 
which vivified the experience, the knowledge 
aod the matured reflections of the past, aod 
opened out the far vistas of moral possibi¬ 
lity. The Maury a period gave the indivi¬ 
dual, some oonception of the solemnity, the 
vmstnees, the unity and the purpose of life. 
It offered opportunitiee aod scope to search 
after some of the essential relationehipe of 
mao to mao. Chandra Gupta aod his son 
boilt ^e vast Elmpire on the basis of the 
secular ride, as preached in the Artha Bas¬ 
in, and Atoka the Great luppleoeoted 
and graced the same by his righteoosnese aad 
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love and {ellow-feetiog to Uamanitjr oa the 
fouudation of the fipiritael side of the Mig« 
num Opaa of the master Tbne Kautilya is 
thfl prophet of Chandra Gupta's and Biuii- 
sara'a aecuUr kiogdom, and Aaoka'a king¬ 
dom of rigbteouaneaa. 

* In aasigtiing the each Individual, a 
station in the aocial order with correspon¬ 
ding duties and responsibilities, Kautilya 
resemblen Plato, who also in hU picture of the 

* idea) State, provides for three classes of 
people, the Statesman, the Warriors and 
Artisan Labourers, with duties peculiar to 
their stations. Justice was the priuciple of 
harmony, permeating the social orgauisaiion, 
with the result each class attended to its 
own duties and was forbidden from meddling 
with the duties of the other (wo. The essence 
of* social justice was to be found in the view 
that individual was no isolated self, but part 
of the order, and that he was intended not 
to pursue the pleasures of that isolated self, 
but to fill an appointed place in the social 
order. 

Kautilya, like Aristotle, has had the 
same fearleasness of intellect, the same 
passion for truth and courage to put faith iu 
reason. To reason and not emotion, Kauti* 
lya addressee the final appeal. Like Aris¬ 
totle, Kautilya stresses the importance of 
individoality and iudividua! responsibility, 
and the value of human endeavo ir iu 
aecuring the best in hii life. Kaotilya Is 
philosophic, not as a speculative philosopher, 
who has a system to expand, but as one, who 
looks beyond the pooulUr phenomenon which 
he is dealing, and discerns the uAivartal 
tjpe ioapd through individoal monardi. 
There is strikiag reiemblaace betweeo Kan- 
tllya and Aristotle, as r^rds their conoef 


tiou of Statehood. According to them, 
the State rests on defiuite and enduring 
relations, which were above the capHca of 
Uidtviduals. To both, the State was not an 
orgauisatiou but an organism. To Aristotle, 
the State wa<i indistingnUhable from socie¬ 
ty, but, Chanakya sees the democratising 
lineii between the two. .\ristotlo did not 
contemplate an Imperial State or envisage 
federation. KautHyn was far ahead of him 
in this respect. To Kantilya, Ethics and 
politics were pnrt of historical studies. His 
mention of Dhsrma Sastra as sources indicated 
the need for moral and inaterial approach in 
the understanding of history. The teal con* 
tribution of Kantilya to hlstoricnl thought is 
bis analysis cf historical change. The princi¬ 
ple of divine determinism seems to have 
haunted ancient aod modern historio¬ 
graphers from Herodotnns, and later on even 
Ilegcl in the reading and determienation 
of human affairs. E^conomic determinism 
simplified history to Karl Mark to one for¬ 
mula of class-war. Though interpretation of 
human life in terms of the divine was popular 
with Indian thinkers, ('hanakya brought to 
his logicil conclusion a sort of Royal determi- 
niftm in place of divine determinism. Aiia- 
totle and Kantilya believed in the immutaable 
and unchanging humau nature, and looked 
upon history as a store house of examples, 
rather than a held of general experience. 

Kautilya introduces a formula of elaeticity 
in pollUcal action, oonduoive to the correction 
of whatever ioconvenieDce and defeota that 
nught arise from too rigid a pursnit of either 
coarae of action. He (.Kautilya) has great 
inrigkt mto the nnpredictable elemeoti,cbangea, 
complexities of hUtozj. and discovers that 
political taotlci in a fluid world mast be flexi- 
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ble. Machiarelli glorified the Stete, ftod em- 
phesleed the right of the etate to the loyaltf 
of the individaft). Men hee no fi^t mgeipat 
the Steto, eod he reachee the greeteat height 
in eiibordinetiag hiinaeif to the commatuty, 
MeohUrelH believed that the State was nece- 
aeary to the developnieot of mankind. ICauti* 
lya too glorified the State, and regarded the 
king, the apokeaman of the State, aa morally 
and legally the foundation and aouree and the 
embodiment of all aovereigu authority, and 
all Dharmi diaappeara in EUj^Dharmn. Both 
while coneoioua of a broad philoeopbie baeia 
for their d*>ctrmea, confine tbemaelvee enti¬ 
rely toqueationa of immediate practical con¬ 
cern. The principle of prac^oal philoeophy 
for given conditions are anbetantially identi¬ 
cal in the minda of the two philosophers. 
Kautilya, like Muchiavellii relaxes the rigidity 
of practical canons in accordance with the 
change 1 ciroumataocea, and the auitability of 
political coridlthna. The idoal of both ia a 
State whose ends are expansion and attaia- 
meut of widespread dominion. Both learnt 
the lessens from the then condition, the in- 
vaalon of Alexander in the case of the Indiao 
and the unstable and chaotic condition in 
FJoranoe and Italy in that of the Italian. 
The retrospect of the past revealed to them 
the passion of history, and the essential 
features of bistorioal proceu. If Haehiavelli 
suffers from what Nitsche designated as the 
malady of history burying hie head 
in the past and being merely the channel 
for Classical Roman ioflusnoCi Kantilya 
is merely an admirer of the past of 


his country. He ie not in the grip of the 

dead hand of the past, but looks to it for 

oocaaional waruiog and inspiration. History 
to him, is ntionalised record of human expe¬ 
riences, and his lessons are valuable as and 
when occasion arises. Machiavelli assiiines 
a separation between sta/e-oraft and morality,, 
and pre-supposes the corruption, venality and 
baseness of maokiiid. lie recognises force 
and fraud amoug the legitimate means of nttal- 
niag high pntitLoal ends, nud makes success * 
alone the test of conduct. The 8tatc is an 
end in itself, sod has no higher duty than to 
maintain itself. Rautilya and Machiavelli 
were the orginators of systematic politics, 
and conceived it as a scheme co-ordinate with 
cardinal science. The comparison between 
the two seems to be inappropriate in some 
reepeots. While Rautilya deems the private 
character of the Prince almost entirely out of 
sight and treat* him as the personification of 
the State, wherein the private individual is 
inevitably merged ia the politician. However, 
the Indian traditional politics, inoluding that of 
Chsoakya, amounted to self-Oovcrumeot,, depen¬ 
ding on self-control, truthfulness of speech, ab¬ 
solute Me votion to duty, inner rectitude, piety 
without superstition, and tranquility, and 
self-rcstralnt Thas Machiavelli and Kantilya 
are two planets in different parts of tiie firma¬ 
ment with a different gravitational pull Kau- 
tilya, In his conception of State-hood and 
kin^ip, inclined towards Plate and Aria- 
totie, who regarded States as a moral insti- 
tntion, and attempted at a moral isation of 
individual ends through the benevolent agency 
of the State. 



Indian Pnrladicals 

FerewtU To PUuiog 


Arjuo 8 <q OuptA, writing iu the ^ow 
pre$i^KU ft view o( the eveDtad hit of deve- 
JopDODt plaiming la Iudi« with which mu/ 
mi/ feel inoliued to he«rtil/ agree : 

It was ilmost loevitable that the struc* 

tare of ecooomic pluolug we buUt wUboul 

nhe uecessar/ politieaJ ecaffoldiug would 

oollipse with the lirek ebook of terioue orisis. 

Even in the lecood /ear of the Fourth 

Five Year PUti» the couotr/ ie Jeft with 

mere)/ a draft document The sterile do* 

bate is still goiag on about the sixe of the 

Plao^ while the small expeoditurea provided 

for in the two uoual Budgets have alread/ 

settled the issue for a small plu, or rather 

ad hoc programme for public Id vestment 

The deepening crisis of the last few /eare 

has set the stage for an uooeremoDiouj 
eukbaoasia of economic plauniog io lodim 

We thought we would aobleve wunders'^ 
we would transform the vast duh of pover¬ 
ty of this aemi-feudal> semUodustrial societ/ 
into sel(•sustained proeperit/ without toueb- 
ing the politioal relations. The economic 
equations that KCahalanobis solved and which 
provided the frame of our pluos resembled 
a Soviet exercise. Rut llio polilical «]uatioDi 
that Stalin worked out were not even posed 
b/ Nehru, let alone bis trying to modify 
them to euit the indiu conditions. We 
thought we were building a social pattern 
which we euphemistically called socialistic, 
without affecting the class relations. The 
fra its of public iuTestmeDt, we expected, 
would flow merrily to the common mu 
while the vested ioteresta would stand by in 
heralesi passivity. For flfteen years we in 
dolged In the luxury of wiibful thinking 

that we oquld achieve things just because 
We would like to nohieve them. 

10 


Naturally, with the passing of yesre, 
there developed a ^feasibility gap’ between 
what we set at targets and what we could 
actually realise. We tried liard to cover 
this gap io oauy different ways. First we 
begged the foreigners to pour in as much 
aid as they could. Never before in human 
history was so much foreign aid available to 
uy developing country. Imngiue what 
would have happened if the Soviet Uiiiuo had 
received even a third of such aid Is those 
trying years of the thirties. But in India 
we used up this aid in a way that made os 
•o dependent on it that witlidrawal of com- 
Bitmenis of aid for a few months led the 
economy to a virtual collapse. 

Secondly, we introduced all sort* of annual 
rituals ud were fully sstisHed, true to nur 
Hindu tradition, with tlie purely symbolic 
nature of those oootrols. They came as off* 
the cuff responses to specific problems in a 
bapbasard, uncoordinated way. Whore they 
mattered, they were seldom enforced and 
where they were enforced, their only pur¬ 
pose was to create I ttle pockets of powsr 
io the bureaucracy that functioued iu close 
Haaion with vested interests. 

Tbeo we tried to ccmvirioe ourAc]vv5 that 
what appoar«d year after your as the actual 
phenouieDon wa* only tciuporary, thut basU 
cally the targets were nearly acliicved and 
it was either the statistics that failed to 
record them or some unforeseen external 
factors that created the problems. We are 
told that we achieved a potential of food- 
graioi production in 1965'6ti of 90 mlilion 
too net. Hie calculations of the Fourth 
Plan were made on the basis of that flgure, 
though the actual production In that year 
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aw. 

WA9 only 72 mlllioQ tozinM, lad' * 
jtta wftA oQ^f T6. Drought mu r^ipon* 
dible for thla djjicr«p«ncj betvrcn 
Apparent Andthoreal, Aod it was drought, 
wo were reminded, that fontributed uoat to 
the present crisL*. 

The prodnctlon poteotiA), one would 
hsTO thought, WAS CAlcolated on the basis of 
the average perfornitnoe over a Dumber of 
jears of good and bad weather, with the 
average applioatioD of Inputs and other fac¬ 
tor/!. Id the Afteoo year.* of economie plan* 
aing, ooly oooe la I9d4 Oe did the produc¬ 
tion figure hover around hA Billion tonnes. 
This fact p^ui sobs paper oalculatious were 
enough to make us acoept the figures dished 
out as the potential achieved. Further, we 
never stopped to ask: how como that after 
so Bany years of planniDg, drought remains 
an external factor that pushes the whole sys¬ 
tem out of bslaaoe ? As if drought was a 
rare pheDomcnoD io lodia^so rare that the 
policy-makers never bothered to count it io 
their oaloulatlons. Why did we aot prepare 
for It in th t years when nature was lass oo- 
kind ? Why were no stocks built in tbe 
daya of relative plenty nnd abundant supply 
of imported grains ? Why was there no 
mechnnUm to procure wbatevor we produce 
and to distilbuto them equiubly over the 
country t 

'Gandhiao Evolution’ 

The anawer to all these questions lies in 
the first proposition we made—no one cared 
to touch the political relalioii.4. For no 
development of agrioultnro can occur witbont 
over-throwing the network of old veeted 
interests. We performed the ritual of enac¬ 
ting land reforms on paper and oongratolated 
ourselvea for aobieving a revolution io the 
4 (h^dUan way* The poor peasente were 


ee little iooeotlve for raising 

litodnction u In the old . daye. The rich 

peasants continued to control, the piMUO- 
tiou aod the markets of the surplus grain. 

The solntion we ofierod to our present 
crisis in agrlenlture also reflects the un¬ 
mistakable quality of our approach to 
planoing. It is too dlfienlt to do snytbing 
abont tbe conn try % whole agriculture 
without affecting tbe entrenched interests. 
8o let tts try t'> bring about a technological 
revolution in an area of about 32 million 

% 

acres—hardly ci^( per cent of the total 
cropped area In the country-~wUh impor¬ 
ted seed, fertiltser nod know-how, if not 
aUo the peae;ints. The vast remainder of 
our igricuUnre may remain. with small 
marginal changes, almost as it is, enmeshed 
in poverty. Bat technology will yield won¬ 
ders in that small chosen area and rolve 
all our problems. The foreign exchange 
cost of inputs may be a bit too high but we 
shall beg of tlio foreigners and offer them 
all tbe coaoesslous they ask for so that 
they cau come and help us. Losing self- 
respect, we were told by an honorable gentle¬ 
man, Isa very small prico to pay for feeding 
onrselvcs. fie did not tell ih wbat happens 

if in the process we lose seH-rospeet and 
also rcmnin unfed. 

Scarcity of foreign exchange is the other 
factor that, according to the official diagno- 
$U, has caased the present crisis. Foreign 
exchango was always scarce during the 
years of planning in our conutry. Indeedi 
such scarcity is the common feature for 
all developing eountriee* But tbe enormoQt 
flow of foreign aid to India blaated oor 
seoeitivity to this problem. We knew that 
foreign aid wae a much easier way to eolve 
our payments problem thaa meddling with 
the etroctnree of imporii wid exporti eo4 
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inUreitfl thftt opftrftted tker«. And 
■omdboir wt grtw compltccuft tlut «b*tft«r 
happ^Di irmiga aid would coDtifiae to 
fbw to oa. 

It WAfl 0 QI 7 wheo Che flow of forelogn 
tid sadden I y stopped after the last skiraish 
with Pakistan and the growth rate of indue- 
• trial production sharply fell to aero that the 
foreign eichange problem wan exposed Co 
os in its oaked form. Again our response 
to this situation conformed to onr general 
approach to all such problems. Thcia was 
no attempt to search for the root cauae—to 
nik how much we ooald do without foreign 
aid and what changes in onr policy were ur- 
gi^Titly called for. We chose the simplest 
measure. We derailed the rnpee^.raised 
in one day Uie value of all our past debts 
by and appealed more vigorously for 
farther foreign aid,.. 

When the rupee was devalued last year 
one argnmeut was tossed at as. Since the 
abuse of the inporC controls and export sol^ 
sidles *had in effect reduced the external 
value of the rapes, He devalnatioii only for¬ 
malised what bad already happened and 
offered ta more rational sabstitate for the 
previous policy. This piece of logic is again 
typica'l of the Indian approach to economic 
planning. It is true that the policy of di^ 
criminating Import control and export aobsidy 
was abased, bnt 00 one asked why it was 
abased. Instead devaluation^a policy of 
uniform import^Cax and export sabeidy—was 
accepted as a sabstitate. As if a naiform 
taz-sobsidy policy can be ao answer to onr 
problem. Does not planning oeoeasarily imply 
disoriffliBatioD« that some indoiiries ihould 
be more eanooraged than others ? A proper* 
ly worked out plan should tell us which in* 


dufrtries in the long rog will |bet more effi¬ 
cient rthan othen»| and the enrrent market 
cost-price relit 00 s can seldom indicate this 
long roQ efficiency. In a planned economy, 
a tax-subsidy policy hat to be discriminsl- 
ing> those industnea which have the poteu- 
tial of long-rnn eompsrutive advantage have 
to be encouraged more tbao others, and the 
economy has to be ounaged in the short ran 
so tlmt the enrreot profft-cost relations do 
not push it off its long run coarse of planned 
development 

In fact, the Indostries benefiting so far 
from the mess of tlie official policy of export- 
sabeidy soon started exerting preesoro, and 
the Government, a bit awkwardly, admitted 
that devaluation could not be a substitute 
for lubaidie*. And so, the subsidies were 
again iotrodooed, in the same hapbaxard, un¬ 
coordinated manner as it was done before 
devsloation. No one bothered whether ther<» 
was a plan in thecoouiry, if the subsides 
wen csicalaied on tbe basis of logn-ran effi¬ 
ciency of different indastries or whether the 
policy conforme to notions of priorities, so 
important for any exercise in planning. To 
be sore, the word ‘'priorities’' was used in 
the official edict, bat in tbe pecoKar Indian 
way. Fifty-nine iodnetriee that accoanted 
for as much as of fbe industria] output 
were declared priority industries. It is a 
pity tliat the other 25% was left ont. 

Tbe experience of the laat one year after 
devaluation was raieecable performance in the 
field of export!. Tbe glib official answer 
was again ''drought''. It was academic to 
ask that even if there were no dronght what 
fusantee was there that the increased out- 
pot would be exported abroad, and not cos- 
eumod at borne. Is it possible to inorcaee 
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exports withoQt redociog doaeetlo eooeniDp* 
tion ? But that it an oneOEDfortable qoea: 
tioa. Kor, aaj polioj to raiae the rate of 
•avinKa ba« to afieet the pattern of inooma 
diftnbution and waatefo) coDeoDptioD. And 
It le difticult to do it without brinipiqt in 
pollticH and inCorferfncc with the intereat 
groups that have been pampered »o long hy 
the total absence of a proper ino*une^n- 
ftomptiou policy. 

Aod so, we are loft with the meee we are 
in today. We have grown into a habit of 
of drifting without direction. We have lived 
too long with ad hoc meaenree, uncoordi* 
nated aporadic ro^ponsea to imiaediate prob- 


lima. It ii too difficnlt to change now, too 
tronWetome to try a coordinate policy lor 
impleaentiog tite plao> and oovering the gap 
between what we aim at and what we rea¬ 
lise. For economic policy is only partly 
economic. The rest la political; we cacnot 
implement planning end change the present 
drift of tSe economy withoot altering the 
political relatioae» Tht eaaieat ecoree left for 
Of today 18 to follow tKe primitive instinct, 
of giving op the thing which is bard to 
attain. That is why, when plaoDiog la the 
only answer to onr probleme^ we 
have let it dinappeer from the national 
stage. 


SIKACU MAH until iKMVAU.tlk »Q1ini| 
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Foreign Periodicals 

No Defense Of Waste 


The following article lifted from the Time 
profODte A novel view of the economy of 
weete ihet would prove, inioretting and not 
A little inttruotive to our readen. The raain 
thing i$ to nuderetand the real mcanlitg of 
*progreAfl in terms of haman resonrcee and 
not BO such in tho^e of mere economic 
posinlfttcs : 

Vieiton are invnriablj shocked They 
* sec AmcricaoB cheerfully disoardiog care, 
refngeratore or washing mecbincB from 
which a French praBaot, say, or a Greek 
shopkeeper would still get years of use. 
They are amazed at the servioeiblc suits 
that an AmoricaQ ecode oif to the Salvation 
Army the minute an elbow gives way or a 
kuce frays. Tin cane that would roof a 
million (.'srlbbean cotinges are tossed onto 
scrap heaps. 7’erfoctly good buildings are 
torn down and replaced by new ones with 
an economic life cspcotaocy of only 50 
years. Wabic, ontrugeous waste, cry the 
critics ^and by no means only foreign critics. 
U. S. social commentators loudly deplore 
the ''waste makers,* as do politicians aod 
poets. '’In America everything goes to 
waste,” complains Poet Earl Shapiro. 
''Waste in the States is the national indus¬ 
try.” "I regard waste as the continviniog 
enemy of our society/ Lyndon Johnson 
has warned. 

Different critics mean diflereot things 
by waste. The most obvious deBnitione are 
heedless opulence, which, as it wers, drops 
too tan^ from the table, and the readiness 
to discard the only slightly old. A secondary 
target Is the artifiMi stimulatioD of the 
oonenmar So boy in vast qaantitles things 


he never wanted until be was told. Often 
such complains sonnd highly plusidle, parti¬ 
cularly when reinforced by a wrecking ball 
hitting an old landmark or an inforiatiog 
commercial peddling a clearly needless ‘'im¬ 
provement” in some trivial product. Yet 
wa^te IS not what it seems to be. The term 
implies a moral as well as an econoute judge- 
meut, and ite meaning varies with both sett¬ 
ing and purpose****<•'**... 

Tint V. Tkouhlk 

The concept of waste still held by most 
of the world grows out of scarcity, a situa* 
tion in which materials are short and labor 
is the cheapest thing around^a situation 
that in many cases socialism has helped to 
perpetuate. lo the U. 8., the notion of waste 
also grows from the Puritan belief that 
negligent use of roaterial things is sinful 
''Waste not, want not,” saith the pi’cachcr, 
and the phrase still echoes in the minds of 
older .^mericaoB not too far remoiod from 
the time wbru wax drippings were conser¬ 
ved to recast into new candlcB. or when 
boys made pueket money by straighteniDg 
out bent nails. 

Today people who xavc string or old 
clothes in attics are likely to run . into psy¬ 
chologists who tell them that such hoarding 
is nenrotic, or economisto who prove it un¬ 
economical, or architects who simply do not 
provide enough storage space for it The 
new American maxim, Columbia Univereity^i 
John Konweoboveo has suggested, should 
bo ‘'Waste not, have not” This does not 
•ignify that waste has become eocepted in 
the D. 8.^on the contrary. It is only ihti 
its meaning has changed. Neither Cotton 
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fror H«ltliciB nor Mux nnticiptiod n 
society in which only 15% of the popnktioa' 
would prodnce ell the food end goodi the! 
the whole oetion ooald reeaonebly need or^ 
for thet netter^ e society eo prodoctivo that 
could eSord for the first tine lu history, to 
have more people in eereices than in prodoc* 

tioD. 

The resnlt ie thet the modern Aoericen 
is oot bothered by the waste of maUriale. 
What concerns him is tine -hU time in the 
ebtindaot U. & economy, matcrleJs are rela¬ 
tively cheaper then labor. If something he 
oeit boy and throw away can save an Ameri¬ 
can tine, he does not feel it is a real waste. 

Viewed in this light, much that appears 
maienally wasteful becomes economically 
un wasteful, The American bosincsimao, 
whose profits may depend on his avoidanee 
of waste, hat known this for a long time. 
The eoneumer is now leamiog it on a broad 
scale, and the evidence can be found in any 
American kit<dico. Tahe the case of the 
hoosewife who reels out a yard or so of ex¬ 
pensive alomirtum foil to catch the drippings 
from her Sunday ehiken. Her husband may 
argue that this is waste. The wife will con¬ 
tend that it saves her the work of scrubbing 
iho oven. Worth it ? lu a peasant economy 
the wife's time wuuld be worth very little, 
the alnmiDum a lot. Bnt in the U. S. the 
husband can afford the aluminum, and bis 
wife seta a high valne on her time. 

Throwing out bottles may seem wasteful 
but ooDRderiogthe total cost of the time 
and trouble it takes to return, store, ship 
back and rasterilbe a bottle, it is often 
cheaper to oee a new one. In the ease of 
ap^iaacee, a dishwasher mi^t ooet |150; 
after aome years, it may coat 9100 to repair 
i^ ^Boe a highly paid rtpairmaa's iodiTi- 


dual labor is iamene^ less eficient than 
the >hseeniblT«lme labor that prodnoei the 
machine. In this Insfanee, it would clearly 
be wasteful not to buy a new washer. Says 
Sociologbt Seymour Martin Lip^eb 'The 
day may come when it is more expeumve to 
lunoder a shirt than to buy a new one. Which 
is more wasteful iben—to clean the shirt or 
throw it away ?*' 

Bf>t V. Latest 

Americans are buying oot only time but 
use. Social Security, uuemploynicnt insurance« 
and now Medicare relieve them of the once- 
Imperative necessity of sifuirrclicg away 
laviogs for times of trouble. Instalment buy- 
iog bns contributed to the notion of having 
the good thiogs of life while you are living 
it, not waiting until you sre too old to enjoy 
it The curious remit is that the modem 
American is in one sense much less ''matepa- 
listic'* than his father or bis father’s father. 
Be is more interested in the use of things to 
give him the gK)d life (hau In the possession. 
Says Buckminster Puller: "Mau used to feel 
secure when he owned things. Now he may 
feel insecure when he owns something like a 
house because it makes him feel encum¬ 
bered." 

A dramaric illustration b the proliferation 
of disposable materials from cutlery to paper 
dresses that last for a couple of eochanted 
evenings (and how many times can any single 
dress enchant f") One of the latest manu¬ 
factures to enter the field cheerfully labels 
hb new Hue Waste Basket Boutique. Some 
economists argue enthusiastioally that dispos* 
able togs may become great waste and money 
savers, particnlsrly as onowonly dresses for a 
gradoatioD or wedding^tbus cuually dir 
missing an older generation’s tradition of by* 
iftg away wedding dreeaes sa aembacred 
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hooieliold UtrtH. TUi may b« tkt utter 
(then m itill girts who liks the idea of 
wslkiQ^ to the elUr In greadoae's weddi^ 
dreee}> bat the priociple of nee mther tluo 
possession is evideat ell ovefi perticnierij in 
the fact thet people rent Orer^thiDg from skis 
to daoco floors, et greet seTings of specf. eod 
•trouble. 

There is undoabtedlj too macb biijiog 
for show, status eod the sheer plesaore of 
expensive gedgetrj. Per heps the eodio 

* addict spcQt ridiouloQS emounts of mone^ oo 
oieisive moosarel hi-fi Hgs. But be leter 
switched to stereo end smell speekers not out 
of more faddism but beceose thej were 
better. Besicellj, the Asericen weote whet 
is best, not whet will lest forever. Whet up- 
werdlj mobile Aosoricen reellj wenU e cet 
that will lest 30 jeers, es he wstchei oewer 
models go bj, with power steering eud brakes, 
pushbutton windows, et eL Or the refrige* 
re tor without eutometio defrosting f The 
stove without e self-cleeaiog oven ? 

If it seems oatregeom to teer down e 
bendsome meeoarj building dating from 
Victonen times, one must consider the waste 
of energy end efflolency that would result 
from having people work in its non—air* 
conditioned rooms—or aJtemetivelj, the ex¬ 
pense of air-conditioning them. Today, one 
in every four Americana cbeages bonses 

* each year, and a majority of them move 
within the same community or market area— 
They have simply traded in the old house 
for a better one. The same is true in all 
other fields. Less developed countries may 
welcome a hand-me-down DC*3, even in the 
time of the jet. But the U. 8. expects the 
best and pan produce it The price may 
seen like waate In some, bnt it can also be 


construed as ^'research" cost from sriitek the 
whole worid may ultimately profit 

Luxunv V. NECRSRrrv 

What spoils this picture of constant im- 
provememt is the sneaking suspicion (hat. 
the improvement is not always real—in other 
words, the old bogy of planned obsoleseeoce: 
adverttshing, so goes the argument, not only 
exaggerates the improvements in many pro« 
dnets but also relentlessly creates de* 

4 

mands that never existed before. Obviously 
this is tme; yet there is n limit to the process. 
Detroit may be able to get away with a 
mere face lifting on its cars for a season or 
two, bat sooner or later there has to be 

genuine innovatiOD, or else the consomar will 
limply not respond. Similarly, Madison 
Avenue may create less-than-essentia] needs 
from deodorants to wigs, but somehow, some¬ 
where, products mast appeal to genaioe ha- 
man wants. Yesterday^e luxury is today’s 
necessity, and tastes are real even if they 
are acquired tastes. "The biggest waste in 
our society is feeding grain to animals,” 
aaxs Harvard Economist Thomas SchelJiog. 
"We lose nine-tenths of the calories in the 
grmn. As for the proteins, wc could easily 
get all we need out of soybeans. But we like 
the taato of meat, and we oau afford to pro¬ 
duce it Is this waste .. 

But considerable ingenuity goes into the 
recovery aud reuse of waste materials. Some 
industrial waste is saved and reprocessed at 
the plant itself, the rest comet through the 
scrap and salvage industry, which buys up 
wastes from plants, offices and homes. The 
copper ia a akilet, for instance, may have an 
indefinite series of Inearnationa over cycle 
of many years, moving from smelter to refi¬ 
nery to brass mill to the factory to houser 
wife's kitchen to junk collector to a secondary 
refinery where it is smelted into ingots and 
•old to the factory. Overail, only an cs- 
sjinfctAH X5% of ail the copper ever mined 
has been lost 

That moot ocos^oou waste-*-pi^er—Is 
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tiian it looki* Psper thftt tUrtt 
«• offioa lUtionerj m%j b« rtproe^wed 
•dvm] timet to reeppeer $m wrapplof or walU 
board. Some 26% ol atl paper now derive# 
from ibie "ieooadaiy toreet/* and there i# 
40 much reforeetattoD that 00% more timber 
ie maturing every year tban U cot, A new 
prooea# breaki up oid oars into day bite and 
■i|n>etioaI]y eatraoU tlie steel to produoo a 
07^ pure serap, offering a hope that most 
o( the nation’s automobile graveyards can 
eventually be eJiminated, Fly asb is con* 
verted to make lightweight bricks, panels 
and cooitruoUoQ blocks. CelofOK ie using 
blast turoaoe slag to make mineral wool. 

The elHUgbteiing industry bae long boas* 
ted that it used up everything but the 
tqtieal. Together with tbe utilisation of 
other wastes—such as comoobn and tobaocn 
•kreddiogs to produce face powder and 
Useotioidee—the agriculture waste industiy 
is a 96*9 billion business. Tbe squecaings 
from ioybean oil are used for oral contra* 
pepdves. riiraffl Walker eays. only half io 
je^ that it recovers *'the hangover from 
wUaky*’—fusel oil, a^ually blamed for han¬ 
govers, can now be largely removed from 
iridsky and sold to paint and perfume mak¬ 
ers. Ponltty processors, confronted with 
smothering etookpiles of chicken feathers that 
would not buru, oame up with a new proceet 
that breaks down tbe feaihers into a mealy, 
protein-rich subsUocc. Today, many chtc* 
ms arc growing fat faster on the feathers 
ot their predecessors. 

Even iu the lowliest problem, the dispo* 
sal of municipal and industrial waaCes that 
pdlnto the air and the streams of the U. S., 
there has been some progress. In a process 
now being dstablished in Houston and three 
o^er cities, dn oaot aud other ferrone-metal 
iobjebUare separated magnetically from other 
wastea. Rags, paper, plastics and aluminam, 
wood and mbber are hand-picked from tbe 
conveyer belt, each for aasigamefit to reprtn 
caeeing and recovery. Tbe remaining orga- 
aie material is "oooked” atu] daodorked to 
produce fertiliser. Tbe object in view it that 
aaob city will become a closed loop^l&e a 
spaoa o^mle—and completely nuse all the 


water and aolids that phsa through the lyethoii 

The ultimate coaoeni'ls th^ waste will 
end ta coniuming basic resources. It U an 
igaistent theme of oonservationistSp but it 
does not pres e ntly worry serloia economists. 
Herbert Schiller of the Unlvcrst^ of lUinols 
speaks for most of his colleagues when he 
says flatl): ^We won’t be overwhelmed by 
tbe disaster aspects of waste.'' Not only 
is the U. K oonstautlj developing substi¬ 
tutes {aluminum for iron, oil for coal, tyn*. 
ibotic fabrics for wool), bat drieotiou and 
discovery techniques have to greatly impro* 
ved that the reserves known to be available 
are acttually larger than before. 

Tbe only real wahte that bothers Ameri- • 
cans is not of material but of human reso 
itrees. licck of edurstion for pfted children, 
tbe 21.9% of draftees rejected for "fnnotion- 
al illiteracy'’ or other educatioaal deGoien 
ciet, the victims of all kinds of diseases 
that could be cored or alleviated—these 
represent human waste. On a different level 
there is ioaeaiurable wasted energy in bur- 
esucracy, both lu Qovemmeot and in pri* 
vate business. There U waste of time,, if 
nothing else, in the inonmerable non-books 
published and in oountJess empty entertain- 
ments. Some modern puriUui see ehookiog 
waste in the fees paid to chio hairdressere 
or iu the salaries handed to television come¬ 
dians, which inclndes paying them not to 
perform for somebody else. But it woald 
take an intolerable regime of tyrannical Ikk^- 
keepers to determine which aetivities, which 
pleasures, are wastefalt and which are useful. 

Nu society has ever solved the problem 
of waste—as archaeologists from Iraq to 
Denmark can testify, as they rummage thro¬ 
ugh siggnrats and kitchen midden a Tbe 
crucial thing is tc keep alive a sense of 
freedom, poesihilify and enter prise"-and in 
that sense the U. S. is the leaat-wuteful 
society in hietory. Essentially, nothing is 
waste that helps fnlGll a Intimate purpose. 
With their srild wheeling economy, a pheno¬ 
menon sc extraordinary that they eannot 
qcdte believe it tbemselvee, Americans oan 
do anything they ohoose. All they have to 
do is make their ohoicea 
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HERB FOR ASTHMA 
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H ((!(*»> dmk hill lu* dclegalnl I his I ask to his 
grainUin and iHiaine a Suinasi. Nim hb 
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Mam asiliMiu MdTrn*rs iiu'lu(liii& chronic palienl^ 
havt* l)Cni relieMnl hv* taking only three dosei< 
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flerli ill Kngli«.h onlv to r ^ 
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NOTES 


Israel amf A nth Stales 

TIk* iriMifiirl lirlMTHi \Mae\ uml IIh* Arah 
SUitKA ban ilH rooiH iu the injualke^ 

>vhivh the JtriliHh. llir l/iiiletl Stall's (»f Ami'nia 
ami olhrr Wi'slcrn iiatiunn o»mnnll«*<l in the past 
iij Asia and A fried, wilfi a \ 'trvk !'<» makr things 
u<lvai)t&g^M« for the Kuro*AnM'rM*an ruce». These 
same races have also been guihy of sUrliiig most 
of the wars of nioili'rn liiiH's us m*ll as of the iiii' 
jwrialiiitjc domlnulion of other count ries ami ex* 
ploilatkm of all backward nuliojts. IIh* nnllioiift 
who now lead a ver) blcuk existence in Afrira and 
Asia, do so mainl) because Kuro|M> and America 
used them atnl their amestors as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water fur the Iasi two liumlreil 
years or longer. Hire poved) and speclarularf) 
pompous wcahh cannot exist side i*y sifle without 
creative mass emotional unn*sl in the |K>verly 
slrilcen areas and reusing the growth of H»me kind 
of militant nationalism in these jdart's. The Arab 
•Slatee are mostly the products of this sort c»f polt* 
liital reaction ami Kuropean imiienalixU have 
been mainly re3|KinsiMe for such ileveln)>Tneiaa in 
the Middle East after the break up of the Ott«>man 

Kmpjre. Israel was created hy those Kiiropeans 
uiid Americans who were anti*setnetic and wanted 
die Jews to leave their homes in Europe and 
America and to go back to Palestine after an 
absence of two thousands years. Artificial s*imU' 
la lion of Zionist feelings among the <lown*lrodikn 
and persecuted Jews of Russia, Poland, Germany, 
1 ranee, Britain, the United Stales and other 
' white** countries of llie West lielped the Western 
iititi.seinelic races to set up this new Stale of 


Isriiel to which all Jrw> could eventually go in 
ord»»i to lb|UMlat«* Jewish cuin|ielition in the oco- 
nomic set up of Europe and America. 

S<». tin* Arab Siah** were cn'atwl out of the 
bnfkcn pi<K‘«s of ihe SuUanule of Turkey und the 
reinainH of the Uoyul bouses of Arabia ; but the 
iwoples of these Slates <lid not iTinoin satisfied 
witli llair problematic i‘e)»irtb. They developed 
along ibe lines laid down hy the Chinest^ Indian 
and other mllilont nuiionalkis of Asia and soon 
became problcin Stales for lheiu«elves as well as for 
I he rc«t uf I he world. Israel dcvclojied in the 
Aoiioinic field mucfi more than the Arab States 
and their afilticjice was eyed with jealousy by 
llufse who had bmi fonx^d or i)iduce<l to give up 
their lands for tlie HHlIerncnt of tlie Jews in that 
artificially cr<*aied land of the Jews. The Arab 
count rir% 9|»reialised in nuijKi tl'rlal and occasional 
assa>«iMalions but achieved lillle in ihc sphere of 
material giowlh, exeepi what came through Weslem 
capital in\eslrd in the oil wells of Wtwt Asia. ' 
The jirescjil conflict iM'gan wilb some 
Israelis slimiting dow'ii Syrian pi a lies and with 
ihc { lilted Arab blockade of ihc (iulf of Aquaba. 
As In who.did whal and when we cannot he 
very sure : but generally s|Miaking, one can be 
sure that neither side lacked the urge Id start 
a fighU The Israelis probably lieul the United 
Arabs to the puiwh and thereby gained some ad' 
vantage militarily speaking. Iliey were also 
much better preparctl for war and worked over* 
lime while ihcy spoke little. General Nasser, on 
ihe other hand, was unlucky in having shakey and 
unreliable allies and we have not been able to 
ascertain whether Syria, Iraq and Jordan at all 
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fouglit in a whole hearted manner. Hiey an* aaeial the Arab# after the commeocanent of thi> 


flounced many paper vicloriea during the firat 
for^y eight houn of the war, but eom^ow iHeir 
advant ing into Israeli territory did not cauae 
an) diw'omfilure to the Jewish Army. Tl)ere 
were a lot aci'usationa againat the Briliah and 
the Americana for helping the Ihioelia: but the 
Jews, to all ap|)earance, never tequired an) aaaii»> 
tance from ouUiders to pu^h llu* Arabs hock to 
wherever the) Hanle<l then) pushed. Ilie Rus- 
aiana too tsever got a I'haiiee If) itr of anv a»sb** 
tan<*c to the Arabs and merely inanouevred in 
their naval ve«>seU on the high xas and awa> 
from the battle fields. Other naliona iiH*ludjng 
India, made niinouiM'rnients and never got W* 
yond that. The Indian rontmgenl of the U.N« 
got rtrafe<l frinn the air l>> Uiaeli )^anev and 
lost man) men in killed and woundt^il. Tlib wa^ 
bad buaineN<«, but Mi". Indiia (>andbi ha« I’eim 
doing hei best to pndest against this out and out 
breach of inlernaliunal law in a sntoolh ami un- 
|»rovo(*ative manner. The U.N. have not lakrii 
any action ngainst the offendhrg Jews either. In 
short, the Jev^s have leluitied theii hold on Tales* 
tine, the llnited At ah'* have once aga'm prove<l 
their lack of Tnltv and militar) ahilily and we 
have as a nation. go| some of our inmx'rtit wd* 
diers killeil li> our eagerness to get involveil in 
what does not iralf) comern us. During the 
brat few days of the war the Israelis had made 
aomv very signifirant gains and the war looked 
like ending in their favour. But the Syrians said 
they had just begun to light and it would not do 
to end the war so soon. Some other States tof> 
had claime.« to have liegun to fight lieUte«lly and 
wanted funhci time to deploy their forces. But 
wars usually do not wait for those who are lo«> 
slow to join the fray in time and this Arab* 
Israeli war loo showed symptoms of hnUhing as 
soon as one side achieved their objectives. At 
the time of wilting the Isiaelis were I'ertainly 
nuiving fast and looked like winning. 

The Americans and the British had lieen llie 

greater H|nm«ors of Jewish nalbmalism duiing 
rci'enl years and they w*eie natuially agisting the 
Jews to the best of their lawful i' 0 |>arilv. Hie 
Arabs <*cmplained that Americans were sending 
planes over Egypt and Jordan, but no evidence 
was produced t'i prove the accusations. The 
Rusaiani moved some ships of war into the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, but they did not actually aid or 


war. When Israel reopened the Gulf of Aquaba 
to trafik: the Russians were the first to take ad* 
vantage of that, h would therefore appear lhai 
the four days war ended in favour of the Jews 
and there would now be long drawn argument^ 
as to the righu and wrongs of the cases that 
woubl \>t prepared for an<i against all partie>. * 
The Israelis will try to hang on to whatever thes 
hose gained and the others will ask them to give 
up and U» ga hark. And so U will g'O on. 

Isracr> (.fimr 

The death nf and iiijuiy to many Indian sol 
dieo who weic with the U.N. fotces in £gyj>f 
due to air atlarks made iiri them b> the Israel)' 
raises ceitoiii i|u<*siions wbiili must l>e answen*d 
U* oul lottlsfailion by the Urorl (Government 
Were iheic any gioumh tor the Israel Ait Foi<i 
to nijsiake thr I .N. foicea as I'^vplUns 't Thi* 
Iridains cTrlainh displuyerl the U.N. flag as well 
as tlw white flag of a Pcoi'e riiiesion. Mow couhl 
ihen iIh* Israeli make anv mistake and launch .• 
lull scale attack on them 1' 'Ihe Indians did iioi 
rouiitei'Uitack the Israelis that wheiY tin' 
Kraelis continued to hre on the Indian^ they <1^1 
sn knowing full well that they were not attaokinv 
Fgy|>tian forces. Laier on when the Israelis cam' 
to know that they had killed many neutral &<»l 
diers, why did they not express regret and oiler 
compensation V Why did they keep arrogantb 
silent as if it were beneath their dignity to expre^* 
icgrel for murders committed by them? Whu* 
if ley allacketl some Americans by mistake tin'' 
lost no time in offering apology. The India)) 
people think that the Israelis have behaved to 
wards India in an inimical and discourte^m" 
manner after they had knowingly killed an^ 
injured many Indians on a peace miHion. lodid ; 
cannot alWw Israel to get away with such lawlc"^ 
behaviour an<l Israelis must he taught to resp<‘ > 
the Unile<l Nations Flag even though they 
f^l Mtigr> with India for sympathising with tttr 

Aialwi. The moral jHiaition of Israel is noo* 
loo good and even if The British and the American*' 
support them they will remain answerable to the 
peoples of the world. We do rrot know wh*^^ 
stepa the Indian Government will take Agait'*( 
Israel for their criminal action against 
Indian Peace Conllngenl, but the Indian Natl 



will not ffwafiow lertor^ insult to India and to 
Humanity in an abject manner. 

The Government of India de«rribe<I the 
ollack on the Indian Contingent b> the Israeli 
in ihe words of the UN Secretary General as 
"hrulal, callous and deliberate.*' 1bey could 
have been no mistalce. It was a 'Mrlibt rale and 
rniculated'* attack. 'I'he n»niingcnl was flying 
Ihe U.N. flag and yet they were hlrafe«l from 
ihe air first and ihereater suhjericti to sustuii*»ed 
:<rtillery hre. The number of {arsons killed wen 
Oorteen and ihoae Injured were twenty sevm. So 
that the affair was not just ihe ra«ual firing of 
:k few aulomatU* weapons or the drop|Mniz of a 
im»direcled shell or I wo. Trained soldiers do not 
•iiffer forty cusuahies ju^t in a inaltrr of sei onds. 
The attack must have been inaih' and ooitinued In 
,< idanned manner for a mneiderable length of 
tune. Israel ihereforr hnd bei'ii guill% nf u first 
drgrr-e ofTence against the United Nations anil the 
^ soldiers of Israel cioni'erned in this ( riminal 
uffafr must be an'use<l and trieil in the manner of 
I Hriiinals who commit murder. The Indian 
; INI‘file must see that their Govntimi*nl do not 
allow this matter to )kws in a casual manner by 
dis!iuTM*menl of a few njt»ees to the fumiln'S 
ol the dead persons and to the injured. And the 
more so when the money is being paid by India's 
iVime Minister. The Israelis are shanielewsly de* 
Irnnt and they must l>f made to answer or their 

I iiin* in a manner which will satisfy the Indian 
ddic, 

Parties of India 

The thinkers of India have always lieen pro* 
imd, deep and abstruse, Tlist is, they thought 
itlr great analytical pcrfecti«»n wherever the .sub- 
• I matter demanded and |»eniiille<l a search lor 
“idamenlab. In spheres of thought where open 
|>ee dimensional realities predominated the Indian 
had gone in for clear classification anti dc* 
ded catalogueing of facts : and had avoided such 
«!oed smoke screening of sensory impressWms 
* they might easily have engaged in with their 
^'♦■nwve metaphysical training. We therefore finrl 
ditiea (reateii as clear cut facts of creation 
h'^re their metaphysical analysis yielded no sfn- 
^^ual values ; and the practical wisdom and 
' tivenats of ancient Indian thought was surely 
1 a high degm of excellence. Architecture, 


actUpCure, painting, drama and dance attuned 
heif^ta in form and style which any civilisation 
could be proud of. Agricuhure, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, ship building, the various crafts and 
economic planning were dealt with an eye to 
their usefulness and value in the manner of ex¬ 
perts in technique and skill. 'IIm! various realistic 
science, like anali»my, physiology, dietetics; meta¬ 
llurgy, chemistry etc. etc., were studied as they 
>hould have liecn hy pt'opic who hnd no illusions 
nor crr.'Umi any to make truths obscure. When 
India fell fn»m the intellectual heights she had 
rrachid due to the Muslim invanion u( India and 
Indian Ihinken. drew away fn»m the practical 
things of life Ut deal exclusively with sloganised 
wiMlom (Nu/mgn/o gno/rom) and ritualistic prac¬ 
tices . iiur hatiunul outlook on material achieve¬ 
ment and pri»gress suffered a great deterioration 
too. The Iranian element in the new Indo*Iranian 
arts, crafts and styles )>eeanie actively progrCi* 
siic while the Indian |>ari remained fixed as be¬ 
fitted a ImisIc or s(»uree inspirntjon. When, after 
the fall of Muslim power in India, Western Ori- 
»*nlal)sts began to study Ihe clvilisution of ancient 
India. llic> di’voled more time and thought to the 
religious and pbiloS4»phieal thoughts of the sages 
and gave t|ir world an inipre>w>ioti that Ancient 
Indian civIHsulion was jiredominuntly spirituaL 
Indian revivalist 1 bought also concentrated on 
our thmdogieal and metaph)sicfll thoughts and 
de|Handed on Western Sciences and Techniques 
for the material side of their naliona) aspira- 
lion.-*. Onix a iTrlain seiiion of our cultural re- 
vixalisis went deeper into amient Indian life 
and found the sfiurres of the nnilerial Inspiration 
that moved the ]>eoph's of those da vs to build great 
rities, elaborate ecnlrcs of learning, grand edi- 
fif:cs adorned willi magnificimt statuary, and to 
achieve a remarkable su|»eriority in (he various 
arU and crafts that were inU'gral parts of the 
ccouomic life of a nation. The Swadeshi move¬ 
ment stimulaled this way of thinking and the 
Indian Imsirressmen began (o take up production 
as againvt agencies for British manufarturae. 
The **threads of wisdom'’ with which we had 
been lying ourselves in i»rdcr to reach inner 
perfection yielded pla<« (o other contacts which 
gave us malerial and scientific consciousness. Our 
political outlook however hung on to spiritual or 
ideological illusions of our own or of foreign make 
and rendered our leaders more or less ineffective 
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ill ffchi^ing material gaina for Xht natioD. Even 
after two decadea of floundering in the muddy 
waters of rejected sluTnlards and ideas» our poll* 
tical parlies are still quoting and miiHtiHiling 
what our or (»lijer |»eo|d«*^' ancestors had regard' 
ed as the essence of progressive thought. Siif’nre. 
technique's and inurhinerv have riiaugrd, hut the 
ways of polilirul |»ar(y men ha>e not. 'they have 
thtrir own threads of wj^ntn whiih lie ihcm hand 
and f<M»l to I heir pailieular |H)lilica) sU|ier«liliou. 
Poll lira] orgutiiNjIion.H do nol exist hv divine 
right. The) aie set u|^ muinlaiiied uiid impioved 
iiprai HO I lull huniaji rumiriurdtie» cun exis] and 
prosjiei in an ordrTly manner in an atm«»sti)iere 
of iridividual frenloxn ai»d liliert). The rules und 
rcguludonn nmdn h»r the pre^eiilion of laulem' 
ness and <liMjrder aie niade For free men who 
aic etliiiuilly wide awake alioul their rights and 
ohllgati<Ml^. 'riiev are not ViUoii Itules for thit 
gnlddriee of fH'tsoriH who have no freotoin of 
lh(»ught aial action. Jt is a |div lhal quite often 
polillral lde<dogv go against eiilighU'tied human 
ideals of sooiaf life. 'I'lial ha|qM'ns )wx*au«e some 
men want to im|Hise dfc'taloriul lule over their 
fellow human Wings In order to realise Minv* 
slrmige ideals of human fiv*edorn and Ilherlv 
which slowly IdfM'k up all outlets for individual 
ff'fdingx, thoughts und action uiid replace the 
sante In ollicial directives. 

f ’ ..S’ , d . uml t'.K. 4t£uinit Arab Frrahm 
'I1ic I’.S.A. aud the I .K. have Item i»|M'idy 

UHsi^ling tlu’ Israelis in iheir 6ghl against Arab 
Nulioiiulism. Ihe l^S.A. arc doing this l»e- 
eause of all e<umlrM> in the world the largest 
iiutnlier of Jew^ live in the I'.S.A. and the 
Arneriraii Whites slrongFv desire that the Jews 
should have a (lorue countr> of their own outside 
the U.S.A. 'Iliev like tlial this Jewish land 
should he in Arahia im mailer how many Aral# 
lost their homes in the pnacss. ‘Phe V'nited King¬ 
dom also wanted to huild a Jewish Slate in 
Pulestine fo thal the Jews could lca\‘e their Euro 
paan homes und go over to Iheir own Slate. 
'Hie British further waiitevl to drive a non^Arah 
we<lge into the MiddU* Last so thal whenever the 
Arabs gol U»o strong and united, the Britiah 
could ulwa}s have a base in a nearby place. $o 
that tho role that Israel plavs in world politiew 
lu'day is muinly one of a hired mrrvTnary paid 


and ordered about by the U.S.A«-^U.K. bloc. 
This has become a very liv*e organisation on 
account of the fact that the U.S.S.H. and 
China are acting in a pro-Arab fashion since 
some years. Their pro-Arab attitude ia how eve t . 
not quita so substantial as the ))rO'lsrael program 
followed b> Anglo-America. The Russians and 
the flhinese alwoys have n>ore intentbm thuu« 
art ion. Si» thul the Aiah war potential has not 
inerraved to the exleiii of the Israeli initUar) 
piwjiHralion The U.S.A. and the li.K. fui- 
ihcr mainlain ein»nnous (or<«ii in the Mcdilei. 
ranean urea and those fon:os can be used in mam 
wuvs In help the Israelis in cuw* o\ war. rrieml 
Iv riecls in nearby places can be vorv uftdul. 
Iliey can oanv war mulerial and even soldier 
if nevcseit) unuM*. The Russians and the Chinenr 
have not hern so resMiun'cfui in rendoring mile 
lary aseisinrice in an underhand manner. 

ImiUrritnittaJ*' I sr Oj Force 

Bolilical |Kirtic> have diffcucnccs id opiiijoh, 
arguineiils, mutual Xfv flminulion and nfreiisivc 
jtrcqrngamlu againel one another. Bui ihrv dn 

in cIviliwHl communities, throw hoinlrs^ »hoi*l 
iiiqMirlaiil rnemluTs ol anlagonisth parties^ slab 
one another or go in for ina»s rioting to esljb' 
lisli their eonlradiclorj ideologu’s. 'Djc killirv 
of n (uenilier of one jNirly bv mcmbeis of nnothci 
porlv will prove the tnnral poverty of the offend 
irig gnmp. Alleinpts to estuMish a so-i;ul)cd 
Hoc'ial ideal by the use of violence against thoy' 
who do not Udievc in the ideal will also pnm 
the weakness of the ideal. Latterly we ha'^ 
i»een noticting a lenrlejicv among organised grou)>' 
of |H-rM»ns holding particular {poiiticul viewK i" 
make use of force againsi all who do not agi^* 
with them. V^here ec.onomii' interests clash lh‘ 
violence Ix^onies irtorc intense and ruthless. Thi" 
S4>rt of tendency to fight it out does not help 
maintain the Rule of the Law and is very bad h r 
national progress. All our parties have some pecu' 
liaritie* of poini of view which have no real bene 
ing on the Nation's well-being and progres'*- 
Kalher. some parlies have very slrong bonds <d 
fellowship with certain foreign countries whi»l< 
arc not even friendly to India. The parlies tatr 
a lead in creating disorder within the count i' 
and people suspect that they do this inorder 
help the foreign enemies of India. Whatever 
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that may he the Law must be the'haaia ol our 
polrtica], aocial and economic life and it must be 
maintained at any coat. 
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Anli^Human DtvelopmenU 

There waa a time when great men wiih a 
)>ro}ihetic vision thaughi of organising the entire 
Injman race ae one community, ignoring ull dilli- 
crvncca of race, colour; language or religion. 
Wuk therertfter came Two World Wars whh h in* 
Irnsified aiitagonislk feelings among small giou^is 
of men and stimulated jiarrow MHlurian amli'- 
lions al the sarriheo of \\U\vt humanist ir idcuU 
New na4i<inal bodies rainc into existence in order 
lo stretigthen (he |Hililiral strategies of virlorioua 
blocs and great eingiH*s were divided u|» into 
man) small racial, linguist ir ») religious eoiimmui* 
liea. Ilic nioMt important instances of such divUl* 
ing U]i of great eommuniiies were the dissolu* 
lion of dkv Ottoman Kinpire and the lireakiiig up 
of Ific Austro*Jlungarluii niulliple nronaiehy. 
The disiiilegration of great einpiies as a lesult of 
the pokilieal struggle for freedom cainrd on by 
ilie |)eo|iles ronstiluting the empires, al»4i adileil 
tu the number of small ujuls into whn h inankiod 
got divided. The British Linjiiie provided eiiougb 
material lo create a large number of Spates ami 
where such Slater did luit develop out ol the 
nuturul urges cd tfie cominunilira toricvrned, (he 
Ifritish {Kditjcul engineers look great pains lo 
create new Stales where ibeie Irad U'cn none 
before. The ease of Pakistan outstandhig 

exam(de. Thoughtless action gf leaders in M*areh 
of newer ideals of lilx'it) and freedom often 
create political emilies out of self seeking groups 
and coteries, i’andit Nehru's erealion of autmio* 
mouK States in India hud begun the slow deve* 
lopmoni of a jvoiitical separatism which might 
eventually destro) Indian Imily. 

Communism l»egun as a |Kililical hleal that 
might have unified the whole of humanity. Bui 
the forces that had broken up great empires in the 
past continued to lufKiion even in a rommimist 
set up, and narrower groupings l*egaf. ti» take 
shape everywhere which soon dissipated all ideas 
of a greater unity. To*day there are Communist 
nations and blocks, same as there are capitalist 
hegemonies ; and we no lorjger hope lo sec One 
World replacing the many wc)Hd§ ol clashing in- 
leieets. China having absorbed the poison ol 


imperialtttic adventurism has become a menace* 
lo human freedom ; and thinking men now fore- '/ 
see the eventual break up of the Chinese empire * 
into many States. America and Britain hava 
lierD trying their level kM to keep antagonism# 
alive where there might have grown some 
unity among warring inleresU. They have creat* ' 
rd Slates like Israel to sali^^ly their own anti¬ 
human designs ; and the inefTcetiveness ol the ' 
Communist hl(*cs have been a H»urce ol strength 
to the .Anglo•American bbK*. The Russians can- • 
lurt risk diverting fonca in a manner which 
roidd ]>e token advantage of by China and their 
preiHtupalion with the Chinese merraee make# 
Iheir foreign |Kvlic> weak and unreal. The Anglo- 
.Amei leans have gainerl b> lhi« split in the Com¬ 
munist camp and urr likely to continue lo do ao 
for H»me more jrar«. An) student of inlertifflionai 
IMilities wifi see that human ideuls no longer influ- 
riH r the foreign |Mdiry of (he numerous nation# 
lha( have eome into existeme during recent years- . 
tlrdinary elhnal eonsiderations do not any longer 
prevail in inulual deotings atinuig nation#. Stan* 
dardh of iH'hnviour hove drterioralecl and (he onde# 

of ejuniuei wliieb have been puricliliously follow- 
ffi b\ repn-w'iitatlvo vd all nations are no longer 
niainlaincd. bhe rf-<ull lias lv<»en an amaaing 
lull in the standards of goew) manner. The people 
who now reprew'ol their nations are distinctly 
suh*sl?indArcf. Some are no better (han h<»nligan« 
and toughs. In >ueh (ireunwIanccA earning to . 
I»h»ws owT Hoall difTereners of ojiinlon will he 
eommrni and easy and the maintenance of peace 
a dinhidl task. Sdret arming of unscrupulous 
gangs of ]HtwrT seeking men in the name of aid- 
hig their uiiderdevelojvfd * ounlries is yet another 
method adojUed bv war mongeis to k<!ep the ' 
marauders fnllv rii)(>k»)'(*d. (Jiina and America 
may he supplying arms lo smaller grou|» some¬ 
where lo keep a fight fully on, or, Russia may be 
aiding lhf»s(' who want lo fight some stooge# of 
the British. There are ihrrcfore numerous front# 
wherr small national armies equipped and main¬ 
tained by the hig powers are fighting against one 
another. This will go on until ihe hig power# feel • 
that they eould go all oul and deliver ^e coup de 
gfA,*e diretily to their enemy. That last phase 
might not develop until several years of indirect 
warfare had gone on for softening up the enemi- 
im’ defence# and weakening their war potentail. 
There is also the c|ue8tign of propaganda. World 



o^oiw) reqoim to be built up by a ateady ttd 
prolonged publicity campaign. Wars on a large 
scale will certainly ^read and involve many 
nations. The powers that start world wars there* 
{ore require to convinoe the world in advance of 
the rightncM of (heir cause. Democracy and 
totalitarianism, capitalism and cornmiinism, free 
and planned MH!ietieft therefore carry on propa* 
ganda alH)ul their individual lives of thought and 
action, For the world will rvenluall) select that 
way of exMenre which will appear to W ra(»* 
able of giving the maximum l>enefit lo the pro* 
pies of ihe worlH. Their is a great clash of cul* 
tures and ideals and the Jitilc wars are the shir* 
misbes amcmg the advanii* guards of the great 
armies that arc mobilising in the background. 

War At Any MumetU 

Kecent trends in inlernational relations and 
the unrestrained manner in which certain nations 
premil Ihcir represcrlativcs to break universally 
actxapted rules nf conduct l»oth at home and 
abroad, suggest that tlK*re might W a total break¬ 
down In interiiadonal relatiuns at ony momenl. 
Certain nations have a distinct animosity (or 
cerloin other nations and they cannot any longer 
keep up even an outward show of civility and 
ortlinary courtesy. (*rown up men have begun lo 
behave like rowdy street-urchins and it is be¬ 
coming more and more diftc'ult lo maintain 
international relations at a firoper level of polite 
and courteous liehaviour, Everyday incidents are 
occurring which may start a conflagration at any 
time. TVe have therefore to l>e prepared for 
war and organise our lives in a manner which 
will grant us the maximum security, self-suffer¬ 
ing and military strength without any loss of 
dme. The people must fome forward to achieve 
this with or without the assistance of the govern¬ 
ment. This quirk and all round pre|iaredneas will 
decide whether we shall survive if one or more 
nations simultaneously attacked us and other 
Italions failed lo keep their promises of aid to 
ns^ either partly or entirely. There will be in all 
possibility a ( ont'erted move from several nations 
to bring India down to her knees and all nation¬ 
ally minded and self resjiectiiig Indians should 
be prepared lo hold their own if such an emer¬ 
gency came about. The entire nation should start 
to mobilise in the economic held and work hard 


w any capacity that all indmdualt may find pos¬ 
sible. Younger persons must develop their abi¬ 
lity to participate as combattanta, as producers 
of war materi^ and as workers in all such capa¬ 
cities as they may be required to in order to 
carry on a total war. 

The main diftcuUy in riraling a realistic 
sense of the utter danger that India is facing in 
the mind of the Indian people lies in the false 
beliefs that some of our political parlies harbour 
ami try lo spread. That there can be educated 
men and women In India who believe that India 
shtiuM cultivate the frii'ndship of China an<l 
emulate her ways in sucdal philosophy i« un- 
Udievahle but true. There are quite a few per- 
smna in India who are Sinophil and some act as 
secret agents of the Pinqiles* Iteimhiir. There 
are other apparently rational ciiisens of India 
who think it Is our national mission lo propa¬ 
gate ideoa favouring the non-proliferation of 
nurlear weapons. We are according lo these 
people a]s<» specially responsible for the ideab 
that the T.N. preach hut seldont practise. At 
least some leading tneniliers of the U.N. are really 
war niimgcrs and we should not waste emr time 
over what the UN’ preach, ftelween these t^> 
grou|tf of unrealistic thinkers. Indian national¬ 
ism is quite frequently pushed into fantastb' 
channels of irrational thc»ught which delays the 
nation in having anv proper and si^eedy reactions 
in its international political relations. The vast 
majority of the Indian pitople are not easily 
hamhoosled : hut prditical leadership being what 
it is. the idinsyncracirs of a few extreme typea 
interfere with the clear thinking that many could 
achieve. There are no douhts that if any nation 
attacked India we would have a clear idea in ad¬ 
vance a.s to the identity of those nations. Our 
defence preparations are no doubt realistic and 
we have no illusions as lo the moral scruples that 
our probable enemies would have l>elore or after 
they attacked us. Unfortunately for us many 
of our leading public men suffer from totally mis¬ 
taken ideas about our sup}>oeed friends and well 
wishers. Nations which have never befriended 
anyone without some ulterior motives, rouse 
hopes and faith in the hearts of these public men 
as onr dependable allies. We should not how¬ 
ever put our faith in the friendship or support of 
any nation. Self-sufficiency and s^f-reliance 
should be our forte and we should totally discard 


all iikftB of receiviog foreign nsistance io ca<e 
of war. Ai war ia more or Was certain tu come 
within a period, we should lose no time in 

^retting the entire nation on a war (looting. Ac* 
lual soldlenng comes last. The nation should 
Mlarl its preparations hy calling ufMm all able* 
lK>died men and women to work according to 
ilieir ability hir the production of csMmtial com¬ 
modities. for road building : for etraning water 
ways and tanks ; for building underground shcl* 

. tm, evacuation centres : and for making all suHi 
MrrangemenU as will «(rrhglhen the natron's 
offensive and (kdeiisive |M»tciitial. Physical ht* 
tiess is another important factor of national pre* 
fiurednm. All iKiys and girls and voutig men 
and women must immediately take up physical 
culture. <Tu»s country biking, long dislaiKT 
cycling, swiinmiijg, running. lK)xiiig, judn. wrest¬ 
ling, lathi, archery, rifle shooting and com- 
iriando training ran Ik* taken up by all who wisli 
to help in case of war, Nursing and other medb 
cul work can In* learnt In inieltigciil and cup* 
able ]»ervon». Production of food, medicine and 
other essential commodities should W arranged 
for in an adequate manner in a country-wide 
faction. The nation's vilnlily must lie made full 
use of as well an sustained! and dcvch>|MKl. 

Fomi Supply for the Fialton 

11io»e nations which have a gwrd export 
trade can arrange for their food supply in 
quired quantities by importing foc^ material. 
Jndia cannot do this through the ordinary chan¬ 
nels of jiilcrnational trade liecause her exports 
5 1 re inconsiderable and ran barely jioy for the 
interest on her fon*ign loans and {<»r such eeseii- 
tial imports which she must obtoiii anyhow, 
india ^erefore idaaina food from abroad either 
as free gifts or by incurring debts on various 
terms and conditions. At borne India tries to 
uphold ecuDomic priiK!iple which she .s not 
really and truly pledged tu uphold. As a matter 
of fact India in her ectmomy k full 
of variety and contradicUons. It is the land of 
^noney lenders who charge I.SO per cent interest 
although the law fixes a maximum of 11-12 per 
‘‘I’nt. A black market exists in fooil, «lolhi»tg, 
housing, filediciiie, school Jiooks etc, and extor¬ 
tion is practised by doctors, teachers anc.^ all 
kinds of persons who apparently exist by reason 


of their service relations with this great democrt«.^ » 
tic (Sodalist) Republic. In fact, no where Id 
the world are the servants of the Slate so 
suspected of corruption as they are In India, 
Even then we find Uie Government of India ; 
preaching socialism and begging for food Iron' 
the di'clared enemies of perfect socisliam Uiiji* 
making cuntracis for securing goods on credit all 4 
from coutilricw steeped in capitalist practices, lU ',? 
in the same breath. Such contradictory behavi* . 
our can ])rrhap» lie exjxxted from a governmeilt ^ 
which is com|>osed of legislators, ministers, offi* ' 
cials, subordinates and underlings from a variety . 
of clasacK, cosies, tril»es, cummuoilica and ideo¬ 
logical gnmps. Hicre i» no uidnfi)rmity in faithi 
l>elK'f. losnlliew or prefereiiccM in the various 
Stot<^ and among the extremely heterogenous 
|M*rsmmel that they employ for difTerent pur-, 
jM«es. that no ideological idtatjons have any 
(Ui’p and fundamental significance and one may 
anything anywhere ul any Lime. In the 
circumslatic(% thr pe<i[de of Iinlia should proceed 
to make tlicir own arrangcmeiiU without any loss 
of time for the dc\dn|uneiit of their cultivable 
lamis and for ihc pio|>er cultivation of the same 
within the iimiu U\ the law Dnless this is 
doin' immnliatej) tin* Umh\ supplies will remain 
xhort of our requirements for ever and the people 
will starve to woim* extent u» a permanent feature 
of their standard of Itung. At least another 100 
million acres of land must be brought under cub 
tivalioti and minor irrigation arrangements nuot 
be made to serve about 250 million acres of land. 

All this may cost the nation about 30,000 crotes 
of rupees and when ranied uut the annual In- 
cresK(xl yield from all this may l)e worth ao 
extra 10,(XXI crc>re». So that even if the 30,000 
crores were mobilised in a grossly capitalistic 
manner Ut 10 |»ej ccnl jwr annum rate of divi- 
<lend m interest the annual ('ost should not be 
more tfian 3,fX)0 crorcs. As all this is likely 
largely to go Lark to the })eople concerned them- 
selves, there will be nu risk of cxjdoitation of 
the people. For legal as well as social precau¬ 
tions can Iw taken to prevent big money from 
coming into these agricultural prujecU in a con- 
trolling manner. If the pev>]»le contributing to 
these projects are prevented from exceeding any 
investments of more than Rs. lOO.OOOj-, and if aver¬ 
age boldings come Io about Rs. 25,000[*, the 30,000 
crores will require only about 12 million share* 



ilotden. Tht big cities of lodiA C40 . in- 

dnct 6 miUion pereoiu lo invest in igncuhuile 
and ovm pereonslty farms of the use of 10 acres 
nore or leas in ihe schemes that may be devc* 
loped. The other aia tiuiUon ioveaton will be 
easily found among the rural people, many of 
arhom possess fairly large farms which can come 
iatu these schemes. 

We have come lo know of one scheme that is 
being made for the development of about 3,001) 
acres of land. In Ihii scheme new land will be 
brought under cultivation by preparing hitherto 
virgin soil for cultivation and by arranging for 
irrigation. The money required will be largely 
given by the owners of Ihe land, but some per¬ 
sons will join the scheme who belong to the 
urban class but desire to possess small farms in 
a healthy rural areas. In the scheme, there U 
provision for the shari* holders to build small 
cottages in Ihe area lo which they can go for 
holidays or whith they can use for evacuation 
of their families in case of war. It has Iteen cal¬ 
culated that a person investing about Ks. 10,DUO 
can own about H acres of land which will be ^'uU 
tivated on the Collective Farm basis and this 
amount will include a twti-room cottage. Ihe 
sponsors of the scheme have in their mind ibe 
development of further such Collective Farms 
which may eventually cover about 30,000 a<'rea. 
These Collective Farms will he ]iarts of various 
urban and industrial complexes and the required 
funds will come easily from persona whose ances> 
tral homes were in these regions and who have 
now achieved a certain degree of prosperity by 
joining industry or through other kinds of gain* 
ful employmenl. There are only a few cities lo 
India wnich have a really large pi^uUlion and 
among them Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hydera¬ 
bad, Bangalore, Madras, Ahmedabad and Kanpur 
have more than a million inhabitants. Between 
them they have 17 million inhabitants. There are 
another hundred or more towns with populatioiis 
of more than 100,000. These towns have a total 
population of about 22 million. Su that we have 
about 40 million urban people who may help in 
developing our rural sreas and agricultural 
potential. Among these peopk those whose 
monthly family incomes exceed Rs. 200|- would 


be more dies ^ per cent • Peraom whb monthly 
family incomea of Ra. 300|* or more per month 
would be more than 40 per cent. Thoee with 
Ra. 500|- or more would be about 20 per cent, 
there are therefore many people among the 
urban population who can invest in farms. And 
with the proper development of 400 million acres 
of land India's food problem ^ould be solved, 
her national product increased by 50 per cent 
and the value of her farms doubled. 

An onnual return of 30 per cent or more on 
Ihe exUa investment of 30,000 c tores should be 
rcc'ogniaed as good investment. With the deve¬ 
lopment of mechanised cultivation, dairies, 
poultry farms, fisheries, piggeries and animsi 
husbandry tugethrr with luoHern ways of storage, 
milling, canning, grading, refining and mak¬ 
ing things ready for consumption, it will be pus* 
sible lo employ large tiumlx^rs of ikilled per¬ 
sonnel at a higher wage rale. In (act, what capi¬ 
tal intensive industrial planning has failed to 
achieve in creating fuller employment lould be 
made possible by the development of agriculture 
and allied undertakings. Us. KMKK) crore worth 
of producing can pay projier wages to about one 
crore men and women working with reasonable 
mechanical aitl and in a siieiitific manner. TIjc 
rapilal rec|uire<f for this is available within the 
country and there should Iw very little need for 
im)K>rletl machinary tn commence work in thiK 
diretljon. The capital required lo employ one 
worker should be about one tenth of what would 
be required in a highly mechanised factory. That 
is the employment of the same number of persons 
thr4»ugh industry would require a capital of 
Rs. 3,000,1)00 crorca. Ibis would be an absurd¬ 
ity in our present stale of coonomic develop* 
menl. The marketing of the product of, all these 
ivmjVtural factories will not be possible within 
the country without a proportionate developmenr 
in Ihe various other branches of the nation's eco¬ 
nomy . A most important and fuodaxnentally 
essential braiHih is ^rieuUure and its associated 
inalitutions. So that, even if we wanted to deve¬ 
lop an industrial organisation worth Rs. 300,000 
crores, we would have to begin the work by 
alarting with an agricultural plan of a suitable 
dimension. 


tHE THmb EYE OF SIVA 

VIJAY LAKSHMI RAJIV 


of writers on jkmIIcs Uy <!own 
ihe things rasential to the making of a Irur 
fjoet are three. Pratililia (Imaguiatiunt, 
culture and CoiutaiU prartivc. There 
were other writers who regarticd prali)>lta 
us the sole eiiuipmrnt requirrti for liio ii>akiii}; 
of a geuubc poel.^.. J\w Vyaktiuvelu uU) 
rmpioys equally subliiru* language almut die |w>rlir 
pruliliha, wfiioh, hr says, is the irilvIUrl of die 
}>oet that hus hecume uhv»rl)r«] In srlnllng 
words and Heiise upprojolulc to tlie ra<a lie Hunts 
to evolve, that IVujnu tIms after lourhing for u 
moment the KeuI tlssrtur ivis. iIk* IlightMi S|iirilt 
uikI that prallhlin Is the ihiid eye of the llivinc 
I Siva), wlitTehy the |hm*i |>errei\es iho Au\*t> of 
things, past, jiresamt uimI future." 

' V. V . Kune : History of Sonxitnf hteftvs 
ElyniulopcuUy the n^rd l^atiblm 
(Iniagmatioij) U iJie joining Wgrliicr of two 
words—Pruti and Jihu. libu means light, ^plt ndour. 
lustre, Iwauly, shadow, reflwlion. likenese, 
re^uddancre. As u verb it tneuii* “To shine, l*e 
bright or sptvjiid, fie luininoU'S lo seem, to appear, 
to Iw, to UKint, shciH uricself.** *. A closely 
< onnected won! hhati means light, hiightnesu, 
lustre, splendour, j»erir|>linn, knoHledge.^ . h is 
conjunct ion with IVati thut the woid Piatibhu 
i<iuk shape. Prati u jin'fix cun incuii Uinurds, 
in the direclion of bac‘k, in relum, again, in 
Opposition to, against counter, uprin, down upon.’* 

Tlius Pratibhu can mean a light that shhicu 
either towards something, a light that shines 
buck or shines in opymsition, or sdiines ujmn. 
Hie nature of Pratlbha has tlie cjuality of 
illumintalion. In >pei'iul cases it signifietl 
perception*, 'knowledge* hut in their »j>ei*ial sense 
as tbeg occur in Yoga. It was often identified with 
's^entaJ activity as for example its usage as 
Intellect, understanding* in Kiralarjuniya and 
VikramankadevacharUa. In the Lpani94iads the 
»ord meant 'fiash upon ilic thought^.' 

Pratlbha is used again in derivator) senses 
m the works of Kalidasa notably Sarikunlalam, 
Haghuvamsa, Kumarasambhava. Tlie wide usage 
'•i this word from VpanUbadic limes, through 
die period of Sanskrit drama represented by 
kalidasa tnhout the 4th century A.I).), not to 


mention its specific theories of the tenlli centur)^ 
KasJiinir philoMjjjher Abliinavagupla, throws Ugk^ 
on the natun* of the influeni'cs that shaped 
dhos of the Hindu damx*. Alw'sys, the wor4/ 


Pratibha wa« aswH’ialcd with the cliarcleristki^ 
of illuminatimi. 



Karlic<»t \edir s|)ecu1aliini CMM Upied it 
with the priM'iplc that unileil Ahain (1) and^ 
Idani rrhisi.’* "'Phe Seer is |»erplexed aa to tba^, 
idcntil) or otlieraiM* of the mature of the exa<AV 
relal ion ship ]>etKr*(*ii Ah am and I dam... Hiis lae 
a mystery for hini..**'* In ordci lo coinprokendt^ 
lhi'« iiivsicrv llic \«Hlic M-rts starletl with a thread 
fold i'(aMficali<*n l.ifC'Mind'Mattcr. They saW':! 
in llu* buniun organism the micr<M*osmm nucleus / 
of ilic rlirec principles of Life. Mind and Matter. i 
*rhe riuicriK'OMii would l»e flic immeasurably 
larger field of the o|H'ialiori of these same prin* 
eitilfs—in iwi fur a?* rnen** tniiid could compre- ' 
hemi the totality of thwi. Life. Mind and Matter i 
an* cdllnl the ‘‘ I hici* Lights" in the VwUs.^ The • 
4*xuel r4*latii»ri»lii|i lx nesei made very clear. « 
However the “prirwi|»te of MimI (Manas) •, 
wax known to the ancients by insri) names In ; 
ibcir diM'triim, ... and uMinialely,.. > Mind or ) 

t Frischmsnexs i« of I he nature of llrahmaii..., . 
TIve piirunu* take up the subject in greater 
detail and give many nioie xNiionynis of the , 
prmriple of Mind...'*^ 

ft w'ould seem then, ibui all mental activity 
was lougliU classified under Manas (Mind). The 
later distinctions did not obtain at this period, 

At this stage \\w iin|Hntancc of Manas is that it 
partake.^ of the t>isniic Mind. In tlie formula 
IJfe-Mhid Muller the highest initmrtuncc is given 
to Mind. On the butinin plane this Manas is 
<liir<*reiiliated into liiglier and lower minds, called 
Sun and Moon res^icclively. Except for this 
broad recognitivni of tlie cognising consciousness 
of Man, Vedii* speculation did not investigate 
cluxel) tiie actual wurkings of the human mind. 
Such a query did not seem relevant to thi^ir heroic 
and gigantic intro»|iei*lion w}ii<'fi had for its very 
basis the fart that all tlie reapoiiaea of the human 
mind were a smaller, localised field of the 
activity of the universe outiide. Ihe Vedic 
Seers did know of the flash of sudden under* 
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funding. In fact they pnclbed it with a breath 
taking regularity. Bui they merely newed it as 
another instarK'e of the mystery of the human 
mind. 

The Upaniahsds, as was mentioned earlier, 
ushered in the era of Seif'lnlrospectioo. llie 
Aham of the Vedas grew into the Alman of the 
Upanishads ; Us significance will become 
apparent. With the ronrejit uf Atman the 
Upanishadic seers were able to fully fix their 
attention on the microcosm. 

A. U. Keilh ha» )»ointe<l out that Manas 
(Mind) in the narrower sense of mental *Wgan** 
appears first In the KauMtaki Upanishad.^ Among 
the many original theories of the mechanism of 
the human mind and Us metaphysical importance 


'YajnaeaQcya, wh^ serves as Hght for a man?' 
light of the Sun, 0 Emperor*, said Yaj* 
navaikya, "for with the sun as light he sits, goes 
out, works and returns.* 

Just so, Yajnavalkya.* (IV. 111. 3) 

'When the sun has set, Yajnavaikya, what 
serves as light for a man V 

*The moon serves as his light, for with the 
Jiioon as light he sits, goes out, works and re¬ 
turns.' 

Just Yaj navaikya/ (!V. 111. 3) 

'When (he sun hu set and the moon has set, 
Vajnavalkya. what serves as light for a man ?* 
Tire serviw as his light, fur with fire as light 
he sits, goes out, work>^, and returns.' 

Just M), VajfiavHlkya/ (IV. 111.4) 


In the scheme of things, the most significant ideas 
for understanding aesthetic activity are to Iw 
found in (he Brihadaranyaka Ujantshad. It is 
true that Yajnavalkya's introspection assumes 
mystical forms. It is also true that he was not 
thinking of oeslhiHlv uiilvity. Nevertheless his 
flaborale theory of Purusha and the Nature of 
Dreams let loose a speculation nhich played an 
imp<irtant part in Indian aesthetic theories. 


'When the sun has set, YQjnavalkya, and the 
moon hint set, and the fire has gone out, what 
serves as light for a man ?' 

'S|iee<'h (sound) serves as his light, for with 
oul sjMvt'h as light he arts, goes out, works, and 
returns. Therefore. Your Majesty, when one can¬ 
not see even one's own hand, yet when a sound 
U uttered, one can go there.* 

Jusl so. Vajnavalkyu' (IV. 111.5) . 


Yafnavalkya’s TAeory of Dreomx 

llie acilvaiiog centre cd this theory is the 
Purusha. This word has lieen translated as Per¬ 
son. Since this word acquired subsidiary mean¬ 
ings and sometimes aMumed totally different 
meamngii, it will he necessary to redefine it» sig¬ 
nificance to 5age Yaj navaikya. To Yajnavalkya 
the Purusha i Person) and Self are identical. 
Asked about the identity of the Self he says : 

''This Self is Thai which has been described 
as ''Not this, not ihi».’" It is Imperceptible, for it 
is never perceived : undecaving, for it never de¬ 
cays ; unnKached, for it is never attached; uti- 
fe.'lcred, for it never feels pain and never suffers 
injury. ' 

To Yajnavalkya the Self referred to above, 
is the Absolute Self, about which nothing can be 
predicated ; but there is also a Leaser Self which 
is b^Llimited form of the Absolute Self. It is 
thi^^|kr Self that Yajnavalkya calls the Puni^a. 
Th^^mitation on this Lower Purusha is pre¬ 
ceded by a series of questions and answers w^ch 
provide the empirical background in which this 
Self operates and from which it emerges in its 
fullest potentiality. 


'When tht* sun has set, Yajnavalkya, and the 
ino<in has set and the fire has gone oul and speech 
has »Jo]i|»ed, what Nerves a» light for a man V 

'The Self, indeed, is his light, for with the 
Sc*lf as light In* ails, goes out, works, and returns.' 

(IV. 111. 6) 

With this dramatic statement there is a 
change. Hie puqK>se of the long dialogue ha^ 
Iw'en lo work towards the ollmactic statement. It 
catches cHie'.c alicntion, while at the same tinu* 
setting the stage. As tension heightens comes 
the dramatic question 

‘Which is the Self V 

?f indeed there is something more funda¬ 
mental to the existence of man than the 
sun, ni(»on. fire and speech, it must be something 
thal includes all of these modes and yet Irons- 
srends them or is independent of them. 

'His Purusha, which is identified with thr 
inle)ie«l . . . and is in the midst of the organs, 
the (self effulgent) light within the heart. . 
Assuming the likeness (of the intellect), it wond¬ 
ers between the Iwo worlds; it thinks, as it were 
and moves, as it were. Being id^tified with 
dreams, it transcends this (waking) world, 


which rcpraMnU the lonni ci death (ignoriDce 
and iU efforts).’ (IV. 111.7) 

It is clear then that the Purusha is in some 
way related to intellect, sense organs and the 
various appendsf^ea of the human organism. It 
must be remarked a^ain that at this point Yaj« 
navalkya is talking about the Purusha in his 
Lower Manifestation. The Bnfte Self exists in 
tho human body, 'fhe in Anile mKracosFiic Self 
uxists in space (akasa). 'lliis Absolute Self is 
. called Brahman. The' lower finite self is tall^ 
Atman. 

The powibililies of this Atinan are innu* 
nierable. He never loses In stature, because he 
is of the iwscntr of iirahman. Yet his activity 
. being varied he bei'omes iiK'reasingly easier to 
understand, l>e<*(»mes more susceptible of irives- 
ligation in minute and ci»iicrete matters. **As¬ 
suming the likeness I of the intellect) it wanders 
l>ftween the worlds, it ihitiks, as it were, and 
moves, as it were*’ says Yujnavalkya. 

Cutting across tin* heroic Vedic formula 
Lifr>Mind*Matter sage Yajnuvalkya calls this 
state of action <?ognitinn and feeling the If ok- 
rffg Stale. It is the cmpiiical WKirld with its sun 
»«rid moon, its daily neressities. And this empi¬ 
rical world whether it i» thi^ life, or the ne^t life. U 
i‘fii —rmderstood in I he spe<*iAc UpanUhadic 
^ense. Tl is unreal : 

“That person ilhe individual self), when he 
is horn, that is to snv. when be assumes a IhmW, 
is joined with evils, . (IV. 111.R—) 

Nevertheless this unri'olity exist .As Saii< 
kara was to sav ceiiluries later, this unreality on 
a Macrorosinif scale is Maya-^he wor<l that 
made Sankara famous. In Sankara Ibis power 
of Maya (Illusion) is but ihe attribute of Cod- 
bead. To Yajnavalkya it is the Dream Stale of 
f'lodhead but is taking for man. In so far as 
the Purusha remains submerged hi the Waking 
State he is in a stale of evil. 

“And there are only two states for that per- 
'‘on: the one here and the other in the next 
world. 

ITien Yajnavalkya posits a Third Stale 
which OB will soon become evident, is the parti- 
*ipttion in the divine Dream State. 

% 

The Third or Intermediate State 

**. . The third, the intermediate, is the 
<lreain state. When he is in that intermediate 


state, he surveys both states . . . 

(IV, 111.9.) .. 

This dream stale is compounded in an odif 
wa\. It is not completely hostile to the waking'^ 
slate, nor is i( <*omplelely of the completely 
the waking slate. * 

**Arid when be dreams, he takes away a^ 

lillle uf I the impressions of) this all-embracing*^ 
world (the waking state I, himself makes tha 
bod) uncom^rious. and creoles la dream body in ^ 
its placet.** 

(iv,in,3.) 

One ran Mt* lhat the dream state requirea ' 
ihr* thrant hody. And furthermore the Dream 
.^talr \h cbararlerised by light. TliU will become 
imfiorlani when (me examines iis relationahip. 
wiih IValiliha. Yajoavalkya says . .revealing his 
own brlghlni'Ms h\ liU own fight—and he dreams. 

In thM slate Ihr |v>rson l»ernmes self-illumined.** 

In ihis state of Self*illumination the Purusha 
irmaiiiK in command of the H<»dy and the Dream 
Wrnld hr has crented. Hr is free. 

'''Ihere are no (reali rharioU in that state, 
tint ariimaU to l»c yoked to them, nor roads * 
then', but hr ( rcates (he rhariotn. animals, and 
rund>. There are no pleasures in lhat state, on 

1)4* irjoiringM. bul hr creates (hr pleasures, 
jo)r, und rejoieinga. Then* are no pools in that 
rljle. no n*f^rvocrs, no rivers, but he creates pools, 
reserviurs, and rivers, lie Indeed is the agent.*’ 

(TV, 111, 10.) 

'I'hi' qr.alih of Oeativilv is inherent in the 
Drvam St.ite. 

'ill the dream worbl. iumlnous tme attains 
higher am) lower sl.xto and creates many forms-** 
m*W', «*» il were, enjoying himself in the ciinipany 
of wonieii, now' laughing, now ever beholding 
frightful sights. . .•* aV. Ill, 1,3) 

It is Sage Yajnavalkya's theory that during 
the (»hysiol4igi<*al act of sleeping the Purusha tunes 
in In Ihe Dream World and for that brief passage 
of lime, reenacts the dreaming activity of the 
Mai*ro«'osmir Self, which is the waking empirical 
world of the Purusha. 

'Others... say that the dream slate of a man 
is the some as the waking state, because what he 
MTS while awake, that only he sees while asleep. 
(Thu is wrong). In the dream state the Self 
(purusha) itself becomes the light.** 

While a man sleeps be dreams and thia 
activity is not merely a residue of memories, a ^ 
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tnfanij)glrA9 ]umb]« of experl^iceA rememberf^ 
from thf ordinary waking alatf. ll ia a uniquely 
aulonomoua alate in which Creativity^ Agency 
and Freedom given full play. 'Fhua Yajnavalkya 
confers an iin(KirUfil sUtu» In the ijhysiologiral 
ad o! s)frjiing. hec'auae it gives a <'lue to the 
pOMihle nature of Divine Adivity. However, tlie 

Purushn dorv mil Man imlehnitrlv in the Dream 

• . 

Slate. Fioni there he is launrhed intu ihe Slate of 
Dreamless S1e<*p - a c^lale of the ^er^ greal<‘sl tni* 
porlnrin* in all llUidii philr>»>oph>. 

That eiilils (purushai, after enjoying 
himself and roaming un the drt’am stale) and 
merely wiliiesKing ilht* re^ultK of) goml atid evil, 
remains in a state of juidoutid sleep...* 

fiv, in, IS) 

*As a liimk or a fuleon roaming in llie sks 
lHH;omes 11 reel, fof<h its wings, and Inak<^> for its 
wings, and makes for ils not, twi diK*? this 
infinile enlily i|imiisluil liaslen for (his slate, 
whi^re. falling asleep, he eherislu's no more dc* 
sires and dreams no nvoe dreams.* 

(IV, HI. V>i 

Ahotil the stair id l)reAin]t*ss Sleep Vajiia' 
vulkya says: “In deep sleep il Iwi'onies 

(transpureni) like water, the witness, ufw and 
without a sis ond. This is the W<»rld of llrahman. 
Your Majrstv. This i^i iu »iipreine attaimneot, 
this is ils Mijoenir glorN. this is its highesi 
world, ihis is j|s Snf»reine ldi«^. On a iiardele 
of thi» Mist, oihri Mealurr's li>r.** 

IIV. III. H2i 

The transit ion form I he Waking Slate to 
Dreaming Slate and Dreamier. Slrejt has lM*eii 
explained ]»\ SankHv.n as the jMiwer of Mavu 
I liluAion).Though Sankara posits a Pure 
Exisleiiee. ]>eyond all I hot* static, of whWh 
)M»lhing ran W itreflirated.and which is (lie 
l^ssenrc of Piabman. Kainanuja held that these 
Slates aie no| ('.osmic* Illusion in the $ens«* that 
they M*em to he mm I i heal ions of the (lodbcaJ, 
Iml that they are aclual mtHlifiralions.''* 

lU' that as it may, for purposes umirrs* 
landing the rlh«*s «d Tliiidu theatre, it is enough 
that one keeps in mind the division intt» Waking 
Dreaming and Dreamless Sleep, and there is a 
i'unslant oscillation Iml ween these three elates. Is 
k^panishad added a llh statc'^Turiya, of which 
is a hrofld based Mhenia to which the Mandukva 
nothiog can he said, 

is not that which Is conicHJUa of ihe 

. 6 .' 


inner (auhjeclive) worM, dot that which u 
tonacioua of the other (objective) world, nor 
that which is conscious of hoik, nor that which is 
a mass of consciousness. It is not simple 
consciousness nor is il unconsciousness. It is 
unpereeived, unrelated, incomprdtensible, 
unin/erahh'. unlhiiikable, and indescribable. The 
essence of the Consciossiiesa manifesting as ihv 
S('lf tin the three stales), It is the ressation of all 
phenonirua ; It is all fwace, all bliss, and non*duul. 
'ITis h what is known as the Fourth (Turiyal 

iMaiidukya Ppaidsharl v.7) 

Whether YajuaxalkyaV Ilieory of Dreams 
had w'ientific talidily or iiol, was Ihc starting 
jK)ml of a cetlaiii kind of inetuphvsical enquiry. 
If the ahHifuIr Self limited itself into a Lowei.. 
Self and omi Hated between waking, dreaming 
and dreamless sleep, then the whole universe could 
l^e sul»sumc<l under vine of these .states. The 
lowol stale vis. 'Fhr Waking state, though 
furthest from the Slate of Pure ('ojts^'iousness, h 
lke^erlheless Diune in its own right. The gross 
world of the Waking Stale existed and had reality 
hut was unreal (udv in relation to the Stale ol 
Dn'orning. What this sya'eifie relationship const U 
lutes wos iiitestigaled by later schools of Indian 
philosoplu. W'jlhin the (iriharunyaku Upunishad it 
self it rouhert in the exultation of the ITienomenai 
WerrIcI, 

Il iH'rome^ inrrrasinglv ( fear In Sage Yajini 
talk)a that the human organism is not related 
1 i» the univrr*^ by a series of jihysicu-chemicat 
laws, hut that there ts a centre td (ons^iousr>es^ 
which is dyamic in its nature. Its working are a* 
the inlrkale design of the physical universe, lb 
Ikegon to designate this complex dynamic cun* 
M'ioui^ess the Self or Atman. 

It was mentioned earlier that the Dream Stah 
of YajnaYalkya marked a very unusual way of 
investigating the phenomenon of sleep. If lh<’ 
mind'sensc unit had its own specific mode of 
o|>eralion ami its own locale, a new element of 
human aeiivity was added, with its dw)« 

diinmsiirifs. When a man sleeps a very definil- 
kind of creative oetivity distinguishes him. 
Dreaming is not merely a refurbishing v 
memories from the gross waking state nor thi 
emergence of subtle impressions stored awa^ 
somewhere in the mind. A new world u creah‘>' 
and it exists hy right of the agency of th' 
Purusba. 
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And the Purusha would slide over from 
iliiia creative activit) to that of dreamless sleep. 
) njnavalkya does not make any reference to the 
lourtb of Cataleptic slate in conjunction with 
I he hour of sleeping. 'fhU stale, bi>we\’er. was 
kmmn to him and to the uiht r Upanishads. h 
only in Patanjairs \ ogasulras that the 
( ntafeptic state orients every other j«tj%it) 
Inwards it. By this peruKi however, Vajnavalkya*' 
riicory of Dreams was seriously oppiiiHl by ibr 
1 act it loners of Yoga, *lo the groM». einpirlr«!l 
t\orl(l of the Waking Slide. In othei hi>i<U it 
wiw not merely during the |»h>«iob*»iral net of 
di'einng but iluring every Imur and minute nf 
normal waking ninsrlou^^nr^ ib.il i 1 was |i€»sviMe 
lune into the Dreiiming sluir and l)icumke^« 
Every human being had ibr potent ndily 
lo enter the eatalcptic state if lie emiM control 
Id* oscillalion l»elHe<*n the other three .dales. 
Mic system of Yoga wa» founded on ihu 

• oinictlon and the *'msstuid |diy>iolog^** td 
Voga provided the m^au^ lor .tUnining iIh' 
I .ilaleplie stale. 'I’fie brief rreative adivil^ that 
goes on in sleep, is nH*reh but an illu*^loii of 
<refltivjty. Surh a thing as er«*oli^i*v d(H> no! 

in the Yoga system. Signs aful synilioU aie 
iiaTely the imjierfrel umlri>land|iig of the ]ajiusba 
dml he has ‘IIUtuI’ rontiol over the univcjM* 'IV 
^'*gln acluatly experiences evlra*S4*ns«»rv mhijmIs 
« md sights. What the otdniary man lala^U 
'lenlivity' liecausc hi« ev|ieriviice Inlcrinilteiit 
and never of fullest imjmet, the ^ogio can ex* 
iHTience |HTmanen|l) and wilh diiei't iniinedlaev. 
WJidl is imaginative and symliolic rxi>rrieiH'e 
i^ccomes literal. And this Vogic illuTninatimi 
referred lo as Pralibhajnaria preceil^s the 6nal 

• ilaleptic state. 

This pusaibllit) of a ben*ne illummalive ^ta(e 
lie Id most phitos:»t»hcrs in thrall. Kveo an 
imorthodox system like the jaiii jiliilosophv makes 
'^msUnt reference to an intuitive*lmaglnative 
ulty at work in the Yogin's life ; a f.iculU 
nhich included direct pen*e|ilioii of everything. 

Thus is obtained two distinct kinds of Prati* 
I ha: Yogic and Aesthetic. The Yvegic Pratibba it 
>i'lf ib of various kinds and of differitig iittcn.sily. 
b influenced all Hindu systenib in sona* wav oi 
'ther. At a superficial glance it would seem that 
^ ogic pratibha and Aesibetic Pratiiihu art^ 
iiumica) to each other—the <me operating as diiect 
innennosl perception of the very essence 


of coostuniag all these unto itself and the other 
operating as witness to an order of creation. 
Tliis confliii is only seeming because the 
Aesthetic. Pratibha is a limited form of the Yogic 
activity. U wa> Saivite Hinduism which gave this 
limited activity a metaphyvical acveptance, when 
it liegaii to cull the world Maha Maya or Great 
flhision. A new* explanation of the origin of 
universe suggi'slrd that Dreaming took place OD 
u inacna'osmir s«*ali*. 'Hie universf*. then, is an 
f!(isiuH* PInv Ilf .Sva ihc (freat God. In this sense 
thr univrisr wu> ncithci real nor unreal, hut of 
a iImmI ordci—that of l.ila or Plav, and this time 
iMilri was characteriRecI b> crealivitv and freevlom. 

Sankara, live founder uf ^rlvaita Vedanta 
in u lairliculai rontcxi of llm appcajunce of the 
indcMrilMihle.** Tl(e ^re<U philosopher was 
of coijfN* think mg ol mistaken |»er<*eptiona and 
tlicii origin. Ifowever, the pliniec upfH'arunce of the 
Mmli^'iilialili** would piovidc a suitable credo for 
lliodo flcMhetirians. 

In bh Dreaming Slate Siva treates the univ- 
crM*. It h III* plnv or daure. Somehow, in 
approximating thi* neativitv the Hindu dancer 
]ici|w*tiia 1 i'e it and creates a woild neither real 
1.10 unreal. Die Pialiblia brxuines his 'third eye*. 
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'HUMANISM AND THE BRAHMO SAMAr 


SI’RATH CHAKRA VARTI 


Of all I hr whirh ihe 

rll of this cenlury nonr has »u p;rral a fascination 
than the >vgrd 'Humanism’* which pervade* the 
dtimain of Sm'i<»logy, Economica, Philosophy, 
Lileralurt; and Sdcmr. Originally the term 
'HumanUm* means au\ niiempt lo liberate man¬ 
kind from the shackles (»f any dogma in any 
sphere of ihi>ught which hinders individual deve* 
lopment as well sk the progress of sociely. 

The term nnd the movcmeiil owe their origin 
to the Renaissoncc of Kuropiean History dur* 
ing iho 15Ih and Kith renlury which l»egan in 
Italy owing lo the influx of great scholars after 
the f«ill of Constantinople In bh’vl. The word Re* 
naissanre meunt» ri'hirth or rewakeiiing. It is an 
effort of the individual to free himself from the 
rigid Institutions of the middle ages Associated 
with feudfllixm and the ihuix'h. 'Hie study of 
Creek and l^itin fostereil the desire to use the 
best means for individual development and enjoy¬ 
ment, Tllu^ the mediaeval view of sacrificing this 
life to on imaginerv future life was completely 
dWarded in favour of a life of gaming supre- 
msrv in the present world through explr»ralion and 
mdentific ex|)rritnenls and of heightening Us en- 
jovnienl* through art and literature. This sense 
of hr>ino*crnlrisin (*ame to Iw leriTH'd humanism, 

The Reformation movement in Rurope, whieh 
was a revolt against (he control of conscience hy 
priest-, v^Hs an inevital^le eonjMHjuence of Renai* 
sam*? humanism. This found its expression m 
Cermanv in 1517 in Marlin Luther's of^cn pro¬ 
test against the sale of indulgences. Tn England it 
began in 15.14 with Henry VIITs breaking away 
from Papacy and culminated in the iranslaQon of 
the Bible into English hy William Tyndale and 
in the introduction of the common prayer pre¬ 
pared i»y Crunmer, the Archiilsbop of Canterbury 
under Henry VII and Edward VI. According to 
its spirit man could deal directly wilb God with¬ 
out going through the channels of the Church and 
should have the Bihlo in his own longue to read 
and interpret it for himself. 

Thus we find that the Renaissance and the 


Reformatimi were the two different aspects tif* 
HumanUin and were complementary to each other. 
Dignity of mankind as <ipposcd to the doctrine of 
original sin in Christian theology is the great con- * 
trlbuiion iif the Renoissance Age to the progrcM 
of humanity thu( fostered the spirit of free inquirv 
and ralionaUsm which reacheil the culmination 
in UUh wilury, the Age of EnUghlcnmenl. Dog¬ 
mas of Religion were mercilessly attacked 1>\ 
Itihlion in I5'h and I6lh chapter of his Declihr 
tinj FaJ! of Homan Ftnfiirc, hy losing in 
drama \afhan fhe Wise (177‘>) and hy Hume in 
his F.ssnYS tm Mirach's (1747). 

After Renaissance, the ago (»f modern ratiori> 
ali»m and Mienre developed through 17lh \u 
Mhh ientur> hv the progre-s and evolution i*f 
llunianism that emphasiW human dignity in 
piditics that reengitisefi the sovereignly of man 
over -tale and sof irlv i In the progres* 
M'irme and InHustrial rev(»lulion that help¬ 
ed lo grow an outlook of life-afTirmatioii in lli>' 
world rathci than of life-negation as fostrrtd 
\*\ the a'M’elicsm of dogmatic religion. Tl"* 
e>(shlishmi*iil of Fjench Arademies in the \v*' 
of Enlightenment hnnight forth the '*Knc.Yel<i* 
liedisi*'' movement that gave birth to the spirli 
of the famous French Revolution of 17R0 I ' 
spreading (he revolulionarv ideals of Vollal"'. 
Rousseau and other. ll>c two Famous revolutu^ti^, 
the .American n<Hdarati<»n of Independeric 
in 1776, and the French Revolution of 
heiahh*d the second upsurge of the humanii^tl*' 
movement in the se< ond holf of the 18 ih . 

The maxim “Lilicrly. Equality and Fraternit'' 
of the French Revolution inspired the poets like 
WnrAsworth, Shelley. Coleridge etc,, whose works 
are impregnated with its spirit. The 6r>t 
deelaration from the Declaration of the High''* 
of Man*^ on 7ih August 1789 is worth quoRn: ^ 
**Men are born and remain free and equal In 
rights, social distinctions may he baaed up*'^ 
general usefulness'*. The declartion breaths tli^ 
same spirit of humanism inagurated by^ Renstssan'*^ 
movement. 
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In the l^th century we find the predominant 
influence of tvro social philosophies; one 
\ugust Comte's *Positivisin’; the other. 
Clilitarianism* of Jeremy Bentham expounded 
U\ Stuart Mill. Comte discarded st>eculative 
|tliii<«ophy and concentrated attention to Ciie 
definite results of science, l^ter on he opined 
(fmt mdividuaU may sel<H;t a particular hero aa 
the object of veneration. Bentham s 
I hUlarianism' in MViiiciples of Morals and 
t.epHlalion* expounded*by Stuart Mill in 1761 
\toclainu*d *T|ic <*realeHl rappinesH of the 
un'uteHt Numlv'v". Ilolh iheHC phiheMJphiee 
lirl|>e«i tu an ouIIimA of life*aOinnalioTi und 

eitij>hasise<l the collci lisr uplift meni of human 
jiorieiy as a whole*. 

In the hplirie of llie spirit of 

ikiijiianism brought forth the sofialUtir inclina* 
lion ill sharp opposUion to i4ii’^*a fuiic principle 
of classical bx'onomisU like Uirardo, Marshall 
<il. Kobert Owen in t^iglund and St. Simon in 
hunce were the pi<aieer» of socialistic humanism, 
ttweti iiilroHuce<l reinurkahlc impmveincnU <in)ong 

* oiiondndustry Workers and gave vrni to the 
siH'iaiistic views of exploitathm cd workers in a 

new of sSocifty m IHlH. St. Simon 
<*Mkphusisc<l the importanre of philosophers and 
N jentists in siM'iety and dcclaretl that service to 
lluniaiiih was the true religion of Christ In his 
\tH' (^hris/iamf) in IH2.'>. llul I he most rrmiaikable 
Ilian who aliemjiPxi to systematise the s^M'ialistlr. 
11 ends of thought and whose tremendous iiillueni'e 
(•II modern inlellegentsiu can hardly lie exaggera* 
(•dj^ Karl Marx, a German Jewish intellertual. 
ll«* ado j» ted Hegel's dialect tea I 
iiuivcinent in history and emphasised its 
iiialoriaUstlc iiiler|>reitt1iori which advucaled the 
iniporiance of economic faclora in shaping manV 
V' Jieral outlook and sraial liehaviour. He believed 
the establishment of a t lasaless socUiy by the 
l^ioletariat on the hasis of the abolition of 
I'rivate ownership of the means of production, 
^lis theory uf surplus'value revealed the 

* ^ploiulion of the workers. He gave a sysfcioatic 
**'>|ici8ition of his socio-economic ideas in his 

^ ommunist Manijesto" in 1848 in collgJ nra^ 
•'(’» with his friend Engels and in his * Das 
' ^^pUar. 

Although it cannot Ik said that later 
humaniBts of all countries have accepted 
the theories of Marx, yet it U the predominant 


influence of Marx and Freud, the father of 
psycho-analysis who unearthed the unexplored 
region of mind, that gave birth to different 
ai*hiK>is of humanism in literature and art with 
their various offHhuols which cnchmU the budding 
inieileituaK of our country even to-day. 

iNow, it we obscive the progress of 
fluinaiiiaiii with all its iitfhhools, from the 16th 
to the first half of live 20 th century we shall 
find that it aims at buvtaiiiing a healthy human 
MKiH) on the husU of cijualily, frolermty, 
itlKri^, peai'r, rulhmalHin and scientific outlook 
wlicic material j<rogicM and welfare of mankind 
.lie emphasised. Any dogimi iddisin considered 
delrimctilul to the giowlh of such society, i$ 
stroiigis coinicumed mid discarded, So, though 
Hiim- MHt (d \jlue lias Ikc'Ii uMTil>ed to morality 
and elliu> hy tiu* iiro-liuinnnisls. religion which 
t% a'aMHdainl with untested dogmas, aupema* 
luialism. Mind faith and a view of life negation 
He i« an unuihenia to ihcni. Hius says Howard 
KaM in hi> book. I.ilerature and Keality' : 
*'J'he ciimddiijg cd MuiikimI in not in another 
worht, hul in ihi;* world*'. Hut iiispile of all 
tlicir "pioMS*' inlenlioji of ennobling of Manklml 
liny iM’rasionaliv fail |o lull Ihe lone of iheit own 
"Krunk(*sline'* of douhi bom of tin* spiril of 
lice jiapjirv a ginnl example oi which hud found 
iln evpresnion in \ inecnl Shmi» IVrsonul History, 

I New \oik : ''Whs nhnuld you. loading an 

cxiernull) .'igreeahlt' life under the bourgois 
ol »«M’iety to do any thing to change?. ... 
\tv you prepared to give up all the jdcusurea of 
mtMlern WcMeni culture.. . to work for the 
weliare of other ]*eople«. giiind ihildrcn in a world 
sou will cirvei Mv'f The answer was, decidedly, 
"no *. Any ntlcni]«i to lull lhi« *‘t'tanke»tine" to 
sh'ep hy itii|HiMMg some sort of hasly dogma will 
not meet willi hu*-*-!?*** as. once free, it now refuses 
to bind Il7.rlf in chains of a fresli dogma whether 
leligiouv or Jiialerialtslic!. 'Jliu diflU'uUy of the 
Sicialisl lIumHiiiist^ found expression in the fob 
lowing words : '‘llie nwd to d<» people good not 
1 o tliiuk only one's own advunlage. profit, succesa, 
bu'*ines$... requires tremendous effort and con* 
sideraDe lime on the part of society”. {Humanism, 
At he Ur i, Marcow Puhlicationj. This *tremeiidoua 
rITort can Ik niinimiscil if ont* can cultivate the 
hahil of making the pleasure and pain of all be¬ 
ings ns his own, and that requires a projection of 
one's own self into those of others. This Is eluci- 
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dated in (he follawiii;; (ext of the I&a UpanUhad; 
*^Who sees all hehipa in his own self^ and hia own 
aelf in all hein^n^ does not hate anyone*' (Verse 0 ) 
Chapter Vi text 32 of (he Bhofiwat Cita says : 

**He who looks on (he pleasure or pain of all 
hciii^s a:4 if it were Ills owri» is (he highest 
Yogin'*. 

This is whal the Religion of tlie llrahnio 
Saniaj. which initialed the era c»{ Renaissance 
movemeiil in liidiu during the earlier ]>ar( of 
the IVth century, has to offer tu loarikiml. Raja 
Ranimuhan Ro\, the founder of the Drahmo 
Samuj, reared his head in Indian history when 
Muslim rule was erumidiiig down and iW West 
had come to India, nol only us an ugent of eoiii- 
toerrj* through Rrilahi, fiut also as un im^lruiimit 
of history, destined to shake India out id her 
mediaeval alupor and to release a new tide of 
Ihrough and ui'lirity. RannnolMM Roy, tlie firM 
earnest-minded investigator of the ssieiue of 
('omparalive Rt'ligiim and |>ioni*er id l^niversal 
Humanism, va* the man of dealiny In hriiig 
about the ^ynlhesi^ with the Wi'st. S» he has 
been righity i uIIihI the Father of Modern India. 
His eoiieeption of religion was entirely differenl 
from (hat of the popular eonreplion and is {mt- 
feedy eomplementary lu the Humanistic outlook 
even of the preiamt Age. He engaged hinwelf in 
lilwratiug religion, on important faculty of human 
mind from the shackles of lifeless dogmas and 
rituals with a firm footing on an outlook of life- 
alliriMulioii whieh is essimtial lo the growth of a 
healthy human soi'ielv as ooiircivi'd hv (hr human- 
tsis of nil s<dioo)s. Ilainmohan systematisi'd his 
view oil ii*ligion and humanity tti Ids huoklets on 
'‘Rrahniapasona" and **Anuslhan*'. According 
to him, the religion of Man should ronsisi in Iw'o 
ihinga: U) a faith in one Cud t2) development of 
mutual fraiernul relationship in aociely through 
mutual respet'l and cordiality, While analysing 
the second aspett lie emphasised that we should 
behave with others as we ourselves prefer to lie 
ivehavfd with hy them, lo maintain the growth of 
fraternal relationship in Society. Ai the end of 
the booklet vit hnd a Sanskrit couplet which 
meaDsr **It has been decided after I'xlraclion 
of all scripture that to do good to others is reli¬ 
gion and to liarm others is sin**. Earlier in his 
Persian treatise TulahuUMuu^ehUln with an 

Arabic introduetion he says: .Union of 

hearis with mutual love and affection of all their 


fellow creaturee without difference in shape and 
colour or creeds and religions which is a pun* 
devotion acceptable lo God and nature**. At ihr 
end of the same (realise he quotes the followirv.; 
vcrai* from Hallz. the great Persian poet: 
not after tin* injury of any being and do whatever 
you plcoAe. For in our way there is no sin c\. 
(*rpt in it (injuring others)**. Ihis is almost j* 
new mossagr to a country which for a long tliHr 
was ucTUsUniml to the anti-social view of nw 
garding life in tlii» world as a sort of illushm. 
owing to A disl(»rPxl iiiliTprriation of Veduiil.i 
(diiloMijih). Uaiiinuilian, though UOieved in God 
And future life, never attached any imp4ir(uioc 
to any ik)gina or u^lr^iv ritual a* ihc passjhMi 
111 life afterward:*. On ilte contrary, Iw 
Udievi**! in the altaiiinicnt of jierfection in tliio 
world a» the sure ^tep lo fulun* life. I.ikr 
Renaisieam'e hunmniMs, Itummohan revived and 
rctUured the Veduiila ami I panishuds in Beng.iik 
and Eiiglisli on the ha'«i» id an outlook of lii* 
affirmation and thin gHse ImiIIi to an havoc In the 
orlhwiox community which was immersed in 
Puraiiic ilogiMH^ upid rite^ in tre name of religion, 
f^niy H microfM opic minority of Hanskrit ocholai- 
were acquaintetl with ihoe ancient scrijriuii- 
which were confttied within the four walb id 
Holy cilie?! like Rencrae. IJkc the socialoi 
humani$4s who favour equal dletrihulion ol 
wealth to all in a M»cirly, Kammnhan who had t 
firm faith in the dignity of Mankind, ojM*)»ed lii** 
vfria lo the ancient Hpirllual treasure of our couii* 
try (<» all and provoked the hitter opposition of tin' 
'Vpirilnol mooopolists" of his lime thereby. Nr*ii 
wa» he iipareil l»y the commercial mindi'l 
Missionarini, when he attempted lo humanise tli* 
religion of (Christ in his several (rads on Clm-t 
and bis true religion. The esUblishment of d'* 
Bralimo Samaj hy Ranunohaii in 1828 should in' 
regardinl as one of the most important event 
the history of Mankind. IVusl of the Sain.ij 
drawn hy Rammohan on 8 th January 1830 
the occasion of the establishment of the Brah^^'*' 
Mandif un 11 ih Magli uf that year, was con¬ 
sidered by Prof. Max Muller as the Magna Ca^ta 
uf the progress of human thought. For the R'd 
time in the history of the world, a prayer 
was erected which is open lo all denoroinali^*"' 
irrespective of cast, creed or religion who wix^t 
to worship one formless God. Justice M*C ' 
Kaiiade of Bombay said almost this Trust Deed: 




tdleruen «f tmi aocumest wpment an i<leil 
of beaaty and perfection ivhich it may yet take 
many centuriee before iu full ?^igtnRcance la 
understood by our people*’. 

Rammohaii ra^uKidacd ibr irUer-reliaioii 
Ix'tween religious leforiualioii aiid M>c>o.|ioliiicu1 
prugreM and helkvetl in llie divlmh of tlununit). 
All ihesp were ibe result of bin ability to projeti 
fiiK own 04*lf into that of othcra and it dirmitMJ hU 
rutliufiiasin to all bis famous fwioial, nlui'alionil 
ami poUlicul reform of liU vounir). ft i** uiUmoh* 
ting to (|Uote (iuiil hi* e^ideiiccf Infurc* tlie 
l'arliamentar> i!oniiiiiltrf in Ul*t2 : '*1V 

romlition of tbc cuiti^aturiii triv iiiiM'rabb*. 
they are uliu'ed ul the ni>ii*s of the /««iiiimler*« 

^ * r 

avarb'e ami emcilulion. .. , the I.uhIIumU lia\i’ met 
with Imlulgeiii^i* rnnii («o\eunii«*nt in the 
u^^vesmenl ol their leyeiim* Hhib* no \m»i ol iS 
iM extended lonanU iho poor onlliyator*. Wbm 
llie Keforin Hill wa** biulh |m «f*d in Jtiiu* l!Vt2 
lie wa^ very clad and fi«ile to U illi nn lUtlilMoie: 
*'llie nation can no Jongei l>e a prey of llic fc'yy 
uho UHp to fdl I heir pur?'(‘« M the ex|H*h>e, nnv. 
to the ruin of llie people, for u |H*iiod of “A) 
yeajv... The noild fmd not nvii the faniou'* 

Horks of Karl Mar> at tiul time, nlinb FostermI 
the spirit of socinJinl humanism. aflerwanU. 

After Haja Banmiohaii. Maharsbi iVyemlra 
NalJi Tagoiv. the father of Kahiiuhaiuilh 
rugore, ruinr furward to reM'ue the nen foiinded 
Hraliino iyamj from its ruin ami reo^ganii^Hl it on 
a bvmor hasU. 1'he TatlwHbodhini Sabha and 
the Tattwabodbini Patrikn founded h\ Maliarshi 
Devendra Nath represented the synthetic' uuthmk 
of the Indian Renaissance inovemeitl ])etweeii 
the two extreme grou|>s, the Deroxiani- and the 
nrtliodoxes. Raja Ranmmhan ihoujih earnestly 
•mdeavoured tc» revive and restore the Vedantj- 
^'paiiishada, was himself a great ralionaiist. 
He often quotetl following liiiis from Yc»gu 
Basialha, while dealing with Shas!rds : **\iv 

^Kuuld not determine our rights and wviuigs 
^e|>ending on Shastraa cmly as without the illu* 
mlnation of reason all l)ei''miee useless* . In 
Maharshi Devendra Nath’s time, there was a fur- 
Iher development of oils rationalism. 1o spread 

knowledge of die theology of the Vetlas, 
among hia country men. Maharshi »ent four 
Pundits to Beneras for a deeper »JuJ> of the 
Vrdaa, The * return of these Pundits and liu aul>* 
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him of the certain errors and intertiolatitm^ 
the Vedic liLeraluret After a terrible strife 
coiisrienixs for some time the infalliabiUty of 
Vedas were thrown merboard by Maba 
l^vcndia \ath and tiethaps for the first tizne 
the world tlH re canye into existence a rcUgioti 
biid) without ail) infalliable scripture, *'od 
l»asis of pure heart illuminated by knoyvledg( 
wliirh ba^ altained U* self*! ojiseiuusness**. Tb 
he •uiN*' hi the 2did chapter of his famous AtUo^, 
hiofittiftht : ran acrrpi only that paseagd^ 

froiu lie* I |>aMi»]Mde whic li is in consonance withf 
the heart, we cantioi itircjit iIiom* passages witlT') 
which inii licjil i:* not in agrerniciir\ With tha 
inti 4 hIui (ion of |hi» leyo(utioriui') change in the|| 
leligion of the liiuhnio Suiitaj. Deyendra Natb.^ 
o]H*iied n|i .1 yi*>ta of i'ailiolic thought indnpeu? } 
deni ot any H'riptuie, whieh a great a^set to 
llie pio^sri*^- ol IniinuniMii. A compilation of tba*^ 
I liMit r*%| lev In ii,Mii diffnenl t'pariUhads and ‘ 
\cdunta wa* puhli?4icd l>\ him i%y> the 'iirahmo 
Hhurniu (ounlha** whieh coiiUiiis tlw truth of 
ile.'^e aiM'ieiit .oTiptmev with coinnionNemH* and' 
iMlur.il r(M«»on til *»* It it> >igiuficant . 

ihal iIh* fiiM of ihiN hook wu** <*oiiiplieyl in ^ 
li* IH olicM kart M.mv hroiighl on1 liK ('oNVJtuniot \ 
Munif<‘>tit where he id templed lu Hvslematise 
^tHiali>l doctiiue?>. fhe complete "Brahino 

Mhaini.i tiraiitha* with il> second part con* 
tainixig lc\t^ 111mi 1/ uhahharofu, Munu'Sainrita ' 
c^c., with cumineritaiics. saw the light of the world s 

in llkit). Maix's matiiffslo l>e(aii<e the Bible of. 
the scH'ialists who waiitetl to save jieople front 
the muicrric e> pled I at ion of the capitaliato. 
Maharyhi l).*\emJia Nuih's "Hrahmo Dhanng 

ti rant ha" Itecanw a gn*a( Miurcc of inspiration 
to die lilierai huuiunisls who yvunlcd lo save 
iiiaiikiiul Tiom the diuc kle of ShastrU dogmas 
mid piic;'*cjdri. The following cjaululion front 
ihe rallwalMMlliuu Puliiku, \ ai.*ak 1777 Saka 
will Nhovt the |H>»ition of the Hralinio Sanuj, as 
die ajHK^de of Ihe religion of human it y : ^ 

WliaUvei' will l>e knoyyii in subsequent times, wiUl 
all fall y^ithiii Ihe M'0|>e of oui Hrabmoisiu... AK 
die wmid is our Holy ik>ok, pure knowledge is 
our Teacher**. Mahaeshi olw, like Hammobau, 
lirlicyetl in die dignity of mankind and its 
perfn dbilU). KaromohunV niavjjii *'the true way 
lo serve God Is to do good lu mankind”, waa 
elucidabxl by Mahsuhi in a Sanskrit sentence 




vhidi mc^ns ; love Co^ and to do kb favoorite 
wk, are bmk wsye tt> reuder service to Hinr\ 
Doing his fsvourllp works is noM other I ban 
fbrvice to Humsniiv. ac^rding lo Maharshi's 
inteipretation; , 

This idea of service lo humai^U was further 
Maboraled by Brahmatianda Keshuh Chandra Sen. 
the third grt^at leader of l\w Brahioo Sama), who 
called himself liie grand'child and the rhild of 
Raja Kahunolksh and MaharsUi IhTendia N'alb 
respectively. Hi* esiablished the UraJimo Saniaj 
of India in ltt()6 and with the aid of bis learned 
associates published a book entitled **Sloka 

Sangraha'* containing ihe rhiiicest U'xlf «>f ail the 
scriplurcf of the world to ixpres- bi^ syxithelir 
outhokk on religi(»n. Owing lo Keslksli's oniliualasm 
the irligion of the Hrahmo .^aiiiaj Itersme 

|>npular not only in Inilia 1mi al«ti in 

Kurope and Ninerica. Hie follnwtng rouplH 
from the first “Nagur-KirUm'* of the Brahmo 
Samoj, sung during the inaugiiralion of 

BharatfnirsriNa Urahmo Mnndir in i« 

wojlh rjuolinp; “Men and woini'n have 

equal right. Only devotion is required for 
salvflHon IrresiHTthi* of cast c»r rn***d*'. Hil- 
reminds one of the lir:<t declalion from ibi* 

“DecUralioii of ihe Righle of Man*' after the 

Kreneh Ib volution of 1789. Ii wa^ Keshub 
t'h andni w ho rev i v < il ** N aga r*K i i Ian** among 
the eHneale<l Indiana wbu previoudv lookinl 
dow n u|Hm lhi> form of ^ongtlurwa?! fiMi in. 

I endured bv Sri Cliaifunva lh*\* lo prew h the 
name of Cod among unlellerevi |ieo|ile. I'padins 
Gouragobindu Nay, a learm*d distclple of Ke>liab 
summed up (be main jirinciplce of the religion of 
the Brahmo Saniaj in a Sanskrit quarlel whirli 
means: **'l’he wide world is the Hnlv Temple 
of God, Pure rnind« the true pilgtimage. Tinlli 
U e|err»a1 r rlpture. I'aitb is the n«>f of religion. 
Love U the grejxi objerl of rultivalion. Tlie 
desiruction cd self b true aw'etiH.'on. j-.u- th** 
Rralimos.** 

This U the true religion of humanilv. \rfv 
from useless dogiini» aud rituals, wbieh b I'equired 
fur building up a liealthy human ^mliHv which 
is the aim of all humanists. L’'t u:* w bow 
Keshab Chandra el undated the prUnple^ 
this religion further. He say^ in hi^ famous 
book the^Bruhma Gitapanished“ on 22 nd April 
1876 : *^There is a sense of pride in the word 
diarity. So this word is not found in the scripture 


* ' ^V’ ' .. / • •*' ’*V 

of devotion. There is another woid' hi mat 
orripiure ; lhat is “sevice to others*'. In the 
.vripture of devotion I be person who renders hii* 
^ervi<‘e tn others feels lilnuelf gratified.*. Thi* 
service lo others U thr result of our love of God. 
Tlie love of God and service to humanity are not 
two ju»iKirafe things. .. As llicrc is Ihe holy smell 
of BrahinaM in man we must love him" Earlier in 
• me of bis trad in Keshab Chandra said : 

'*A Urahnio all men in relntiot) tu C<h 1. lb* 
tr*^ all in (UhI and in aK and du^pisetb none**. 
'Ilih iv the »aine principle of Self prujnlimi 
illu'*t<atHl in ibe tesU id ( paiii^hed and 
Hhatitivaf ft It ft. ... liiibllH*d with (bi> iijilril Keshub 
Gliaiuli.i pimdaiiii'**! in :* ')nTch no educutioii 
ill India in Kl'il : ''U thtdonoisni )*• the religi<M\ 
ttf love. \\t nm^t nd*( whb Ihe gum? 

of all rl4'*:c.<« anil communities, whethci 
It In* tlie jiioMiolbin ol social refonn such 
u- w'idov^ icinarriage nr ivlwdilhm of caste, or oi 
)Niiilical giMid. vvr ^bnll try In give cflkdent sup)>oil 
whatcvei is calciilate«l to cMcnd the cause of truth 
and aiKnnce ibr haf)]>int‘«is of man. Universal 
bnUbcrrooil, co-o)»eialioii with all c) ism's fm 
ucriwiul good i% our principle**. Like his apirilual 
falfiM and graiwbfalhei Kenlidb Chandra vvas.aUo 
a l•eltever In >hc |H*rfcrlihilitv of Man. an elucidation 
of which U found in bi< famuiNv lecture". 77n' 
/V.tTrny o/ Ifunttw Lijr" «»n 11 ih Jan 10<*2 : 
".Ml the romjMrtnieiih of life iuuhI advance la 
the w.i\ c»f tiiith : all the poweis and Mnitirneiii'* 
of the mind iiiu*l Ih* cultivated and developed, 
'flic negU'w of any one of them is so mu<'li 
de|wkrlnie from our dc«sliuy. 1'his normal 
devvk'pnxnt of ihr whole insn is the (rue destim 
of human life'*. 'Ihe subsei|uent history of the 
I* rail mo Saniaj under the lendership of Hrahiu.i 
nanda kc'^bub (Irandra proved the validity of 
^‘ueli f^dd iWlanitluiis. Keshub Ghundra prac* 
lisetl in lifr what he preached in his levtun'S 
and semiMj<*. S«» like hi^ spiritual grand.father 
ffaiiunohan h«* I'ould not remain indifferent to thr 
problems •.»( his own eouniry. His nine lettei*' 
to I^vrd Northbremke on education, published b( 
the ‘*y«rf£ftn Mirror" from 8th Mav to Ibdi 
Aii^uht, IU72. nhould Ite read by Ihe humanists 
of all schwd**. In ihej^e lelterx he eUboratelv 

dealt with the problems of maH education ad<l 
ing certain valuable suggestions of his own. 
He gave practical shape to his sugg;estion by 
eslihliriiing Industrial S^oob for the working 
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tUftS people and by starling a cheap Bengali 
prri<»dical “5uiov Sttvwhar' through Indian 
Reform AisociaMoii. Our Nxialisl liuinanislN 
«viil And much to apprmatr in tin* old filr« of 
' Sulflv Samachar * if lhe> make a thorough peru- 
>al of ihe same. HrahTnaiiniida Keshiil) Chandra 
alwayn Mood for s)n(hf5i^ ami uMimilalion, in* 
>tfa<f of eii|k'rhcial lolciaiir'c that mlmiiinlr'il 
into New Di^prnsalion during im huor life, lie 
welcomed ihc «cieiiliiic and Indiidrial progn**^ 

• of the age, ihrough n)Midialefl. the IJind rinpha* 

on llirrn nl Ihc cxprinx’ of other lhlng«>. KK.d 
Protap Chundko Maaoomder aiioihei IrariKd 
do( epic of Ke4iiih <!h«indii( and an liomMUHl rt*- 
prrecjilalivr of Indui lo the fainou* P.ntiuMM'iil 

• of Religions, Cforago, li?)^. gn\r 

rhe principIcH of rrligion of llnnMnil> in hi« rc* 
inarkultlo >«a> ; 'The In hi >ipri of life ini> 
mortal lo fo^c to h’o mI) eieatioe»> liapps * 
t'lhe hilenl Pi»'ler 7di rtl I*. *10). 

’^htiw ran ii oinn Ihe oiilhide hh own h’K and 
liH\e hiH life in the eonnuiinil) ? lU tnaking the 
^rkrroW'K ami jt>\H of Olhei |iei>ple h\>> own....*' 
<Tlie Silent |H)hlrr Tth ed, I*. l(H*t. Pundit 
Hiivonlli Sa^lri ot the Sadliaran RrahoNi Sainaj 
gate %piil to tlii« deal in a fM'oiMilul fhmgaM 
Mhiplel whieh ineuiih : 

"hifr iiiiincr^rd in him ami hand eng«ig*Nl in 

hU Hoik 

I.el me h[icml nifi life in tlli^ inaimrr*. 

Tliu^ I»e ^a>s* In hie ImhA "The hiuuoM o/ the 
Hrrihmo Samaf -. in India huM* lwi taught 

lo look up*n pure and spiritual theism 9s anti* 
hr«ial urwlcr the influenee of Vedafitisin, whirh 
is highly intellectual and analytical- Ihc lhe<»ry 
ol maya or illnshm has hccii Inventwl, which 
looks upon society and il'^ relations a^ so many 
“oares. This anli'social philosophy has done an 
im^lculable barm in this country. It has drawn 
away into the life of mrndicauoy hundreiU of 
spiritually disputed persona and baa thereby lohbed 
society of their* personal jnfluem e and example and 

led many others. to pine away in life h\ 

looking upon the world as prihon-bouse- It u* 

the mission of the Theistic Ohurch of India lo 
raijk‘ Hinduism and the Hindu aocici) from this 
*omhre and gloomy view of life and this tainting 
touch of .Vedantisnv. hy leaching ihui human 
^"tiety is a Divine |)ip|)rnfMition. and all iu re* 


fationships are sacred and spiritual.The 

proper direction of the relationship between hus¬ 
band and wife or helwetn parent and children or 
Utween hrothrrs and sialerN, or between neigh* 
hour and ncighboui or l^ctwcen the citizen and 
the citizen aiul thr countrv, or between mar and 
MM'iel^. h un rK«eniial and important condition of 
the grnwth and rleveloptncnl of the human soul... • 
N^iu hav cont*' the lime to gi\c idigion that turn 
in fiidia. ... It> ilitcii ihe icligiousness of the 
|r<ipl<* tn plnf.iolhropx'* il9l0 hI. P, 57). As a 
liiir dr*«rcndcnl of Raja Uaminohaii and Brahma- 
nand.i kc^hiil) (handra, Sixiunh also practised in 
in hU life wh«l h** prcncheil fiom (lie pulpit. 
.Manx MHTs^ioitano and x%(>rkcr»> id lh«^ Sadhsran 
Rrohnii* Saiiiiii like Kjttiikumar Vidyaratnu, 
1'xxark.t N.'iili <i;iiiviib. Kibhna Kumar Milrit 
Sa^i|mrlw flanerjir He*., drrlicnlrd their lives in 
tin* M'lxn-r of working ria?> j»eoplc or coolies, in- 
sjnrrd bx llu* v.Namplc nf kc*hu)» thandfa and 
Sixjijth SliH^lri. 

h is m«crr*htJMg l«* • oinpare this xirw of life- 
utlniiMlkon with iIkii of the inodrn. Socialist 
)hni(uui<l'> xxito Hw*cr %u rcligicm ; *'tH>iiununisl 
irunulitx dcoiaudK ihal |l•*o|»^c oh'*cixr ihc rules of 
the .MM iiiliM x«ax of life. t.ilU b»t a courteous atli* 
lirdr lowanU older peopb and women, mutual re?>. 
[Hi'l in the fainilv onrl I'oiiccrn for llir upbringing 
ri| ehihlrco. I.f»xe. c’lfualilv and rnilual uswUtanCC 
UI a ecu huhb.oid iiod wife ti*iend(aUi|i and mutual 
tuiA .d pairol^ .Old childieii rompriM* the ethical 
foundation nf the fnmilx in -m j.diht *iociety’' 

«Marvin! rhiloH»pli\ I.. Unipcii, P. 111 

app''ar> that ihcic Hau'eb am dilfcrcnce be¬ 
tween the picachrrs of tin* religion at Humanity 
and llir ScH-ialirt Humani»lb icgarding tin* basis of 
a healthy human icty. Raldudra ^ath Tagore 
who wuK un Ikoikourury member of I be Sadharan 
Hrahmo '^axuaj. cvpouiidefl lii». viexx^ on the reli¬ 
gion of Ilumanitv in his famous books "Shanli* 
iiikcian' . “Tlic Religion c»f Man '‘Sudhana" 
et*.. in a lux*ul and charming stvic. Thus he saytt^. 
'*(jxilizalion Diu.H be judged and prir^d, not by* '' 
the aiiKrunl of power n bav dexekiped, but by bowr ^ 
mui’li it has devrloped and given expression to, by 
its la*A» and in5tHuiioii«, the love uf Humanity*' 
tSailhaiia (W. \—P. III). Almn^i all his main 
iroeni^ cb'al with thr iheme of the religion of 
Humanit). Swami Vivekanaudu. a notable contem¬ 
porary of poet Rabindranalh. infused the main 
pi*inrT]ilrv of ihr religion of Humanity in his^ 
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Shankaritc V^danlai^^m to whkh ht ^uWribed lalrr 
on. Hi$ famous ''Karma Yoga'* U impregnated 
with thia apiril. The first part of hU life wm B|ieni 
under the influence of ihe Brahmo Samaj, ao it is 
no wonder that hie interprrialion of Absolute 
mohitm of Vedanta is coloured with the |»nDripleN 
of the religion of Hiiinanity. 'rh\% may sound 
ralfier unpleasant to some of the orthodox follow¬ 
ers of the vrnerahfe Suaiiii, hut evidemx* reeorde<] 
by liifl helmed dif-eiple Sister Nlvnltla offer no 
for idle sfMTufatiohs in the matter, in her 
“Ao/e# of .wmv nOHihring*" and *TAe Musirr as 
I MW ffim" site has rlrarK poiuled out how 
Snunri N ivekuiianda arknowledgrd his debt to 
Haja nommohan Rny ami to Sadhnrnn nrahnio 
Samaj of which he was a memWr bcfi»rc he Im*. 
eamn n Monk. 

As alreacU stated heforr. we l>\e in an ape 

of MunraNism whirh eneirek»s .ill other, "'bins'* 

in (lie sphere of l.ilemlurr, Kix»nomil's. SH’iology 

and r»thers. ’f'o establish a lieaithN bnnian society 

« « 

with an outlook of life aflirmalion, for \teaix. 
happiness anri |irogie»« of mankind, is the goal of 
the humanists of all sihoob. Must of them regard 
rcMgioji H< H great obslaele to their ideal. 'Yhvy 
Khoiild not }>e hlaiMcd rutirei> for thb iiessiniislir 
^ iew' on religion, from time to time, in the history 
of mankind mans useless rituals, dMgma*> and 


creeds have thrown into background the true 
religione of Humanity which existed in different 
scriptures along with many dregs. Moreover, 
ascetism and a view of life-negation, both hi 
Hinduism and medieval Christianity, gave birth 
to an extreme form of pessimism and fatalism 
which weie iletrinwnlal to healthy growth of 
soriH\. A class of jieupk' always exploited ihr 
srntimiiils of the simple |«ersoits in the name of 
religion. So it is no uoiuler ihab Marx, the pionen 
of miHlcrii Si ieniiffc Scs iafisin reganled it as '"uil 
opium of the iietiplc**. 

ilii; "'old ordei chinigeth yielding place h> 
iM-w'*. 'riial “opiuin** has mm, Wrt distilled in 
the lalairatoiv of the preacliers of the religion of 
Jfumanily and a synthetic' heabhy tonic has him 
jirepari'd out of it to snslain mankind in 
everlasting [M'oi'e and 1iujipini*ss. wfnrh is the uiiii 
of the humanisis t<io. Without the prcH’css of 
projedion of Self into nthee*. which the ndigion 
of llumMiiilv empba^iM* to i nltiuitc. the stahililN 
and gnmlh of u liealtlis human siMdet), that 
huinonisi^ aspire after cannot lie sustained, A 
sym|iulh(lic evchaiigc of news, without ohl 
prejiidicYs. will sfrenglheii the* cause of IfumaniMii 
and i»|*cM a new >bia for fiarinojikMrs growth 
and uiogie.-s of mankind. *' 



THE MARATHA EMPIRE: RISE AND PALI. 


.lATINDRA NATH M!'KUER.IKK 


The Marathas w<*rc the* last indigcoone 
ompiro-buildm uf India. They leapt into 
prominance biiddeniy and swiftly* In the 
third decode of fhe seventeenth ecntnry» the 
M&rathft name was unknown to the world 

outside. Three de^'rides later, il became a 
terror to the Rulers of the land. In the 

second decade of the neat century, the 

Eruperor of Delhi had to rcco^nibc their 
•fffMit supremacy in the l>ec.cftn by punt* 
ing them chouth and Sardesniikhi of the 
six provinces of the Snilh. Thr* I'eswa 
Balaji liiswanath entered Pclht at the head 
of his victorious army. Mis ^rrandHons be 
came arbiters of the fate of the Moj^liul 
Empire, aud carried the M.iratha bann^'r on 
the banks of the Indus. The Mamtha 
cavalry acoured tac country from l«iliorc 
to Miirehidabad, and from Delhi U* Serun|^‘ 
patam. The ra[»id expansion of their Kra* 
pire was once arrested by the defeat at Pani' 
path, but they <|iiiukly recuperate<l from the 
shock. Mahadji Seiudhia founded a new 
empire in HiuduKthaii. In 1704, they inflic¬ 
ted a crushin;r defeat on Ni/^iin at Khards, 
sad forced him to code half hU territories. 
Hardly eight years past, before the Pesws 
beoarae a feudatory of the iiritUli Govern^ 
merit in India, the grand armie.s of Dsulat 
Rao Scindbia and Raghuji Bhonsle were 
Vanquished aud destroyed by Ijake and 
Wellesley, and the Maratha empire collapsed 
like a house of cards. Their rise was sudden 
*nd swift. Their fall was no lew i^uddcn 
tnd speciacolar. The Empire was at the 


/.enith of its power, it reached its greatest 
extent, its man-power was almost unlimited, 
yet it srmt annihilated by a foreign power with 
a ^nmll army after a brief campaign of fifteen 
we> ks. 

I^liivaji knew tlie dideeta of the Maratha 
character better thun any of bis predecessors 
or ancccssors. He deliberately set himself 
to undo the evils of diHintogratlng feudal 
system. Kindiug hU country men divided by 
mutual jealousy and inherited rivalry, he left 
Uiem fairly united under a ruler of their 
own race with a national banner, and a 
common object to strive for. It was obvious¬ 
ly neccbaary that the anti feudal policy, so 
wisely initiuted by Khivaji, )<iii>uld have been 
vigorously pursued by liis successors, but 
unlikely, It wa^ given np by them. Feuda¬ 
lism wsH I'vvivcd under unusual circum- 
stancea, hrst for the defence and later for 
expanaion of the Maratha Kingdom. It 
certainly served ils immediate purfiosc. 
The Moghuls were penuH^ eally expelled 
from Maharashtra, and the Marathas soon 
afterwards penetrated into Qojrnt land 
Malwa. But, in the very Maratha 
Empire, lay the germs r>f its dege¬ 
neration and decline. 

While engaged sgainet a powerful extrr- 
ual enemy, tbc Maratha generals 'could be 
expected to forget for the time being their 
private difi ere aces but liardly was that crisis 
over, when they recklessly prosecuted their 
quarrels, and indulged in suicidal civil 
wars for |>erBonal intercHts at the cost of 
national, cause. Their enemies used to ex- 
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plott these situatione to tbdr own ndTao' 
Uftes. llie Maratha chiefs frcr|uently failod 
to fake advantaj^e of the dilterencea of flicir 
oppooentfl by wise dlplotuacy and effective 
and timely aggression. 

SbivajI, under the inspiration of his pre¬ 
ceptor Ramdas, iiad iii^od rnciul nnity of 
the Maratlisie on n religions basis to suppress 
all separatist and ftsHtparoiis tendencies. 
Hut now ideus cal) for persistent propa¬ 
ganda before they arc accepted and popii« 
lari(<ed. Such propaganda was ablv and 
successful ly rarried on by Hamdas and 
Shivajb blit neither of them found able 
•□ccCMKors to continue (heir noble work. 
The idsii of nationality, which might have 
one doy faktoi n>o( in Maharashtra, was 
suffocated to death In the < nvimmnnils of 
feudalism. When rcmlalism esused dUseusion 
among different prieipalities of (he empire, 
it could not have n different result within 
the pricipulittiM Ihemselvos. At the most 
critical period of its history, the Maratha 
empire found itself without an able statesman 
who could put his undoubtedly great rc« 
eourcoa to the best use. 

After the death of the great Sbivaji, men 
of all nationalities were iodiecnminately ciO' 
ployed in the Maratfaa army. Maratha sol¬ 
diers wore generally averse to prolong service 
to distant parts, aud the feudal force was 
slow to mobilise. Every chief of impor¬ 
tance, decided to maiataia a standing army 
and Sikhs, Arabs, Rob d las, Kajpnt and the 
sundry, who had no objection to eerviog 
through out the year, were naturally preferred. 
If these msD bad been recruited directly by 
the State, punctunlly paid and placed under 
atiict diicipUoc, the mercotiaries from other 
parts of India, might have proved a aonree 


of strength, instead of being a danger to the 
empire. Unfortunately, the soldicTR were 
attached to the rccruting officers of their own 
race, and discipline among them was oons- 
picuousc by its absence. Ilad they been wcl) 
disciplined, they would form the most invin¬ 
cible army. 'J'hey possesBed courage and 
hardihood. .\s they had no common interest 
with their employrrs, and were irregularly 
psid. they wove ewaily Hcccssiblc to bribery 
:>nd corruption, and they had no scruploa in 
changing tunutcrs as often as it was ooiive* ^ 
nicut for I hern or their rreruiting officers to 
do to the detrement to llte iutorest of the 
Marat lu Slute, 

'I'hr bullxcriminalc and unhcNitaling cm* 
ploynifiit of foreign milltiry advantnreiv. 
though in uccorJunco with the then tradi¬ 
tion of India, proved Fatal to the Marathn 
empire in thtt long run. Though the Msratha 
chiefs had long been familiar with the 
KuropratiK, even the ablest of the Maratha 
political ri< felt no intellectual curiosity about 
the rising Europe, which wuh to doiniiiato 
the world hcciic siibsci|uently. The news of 
the War of American Independence, and 
the Kreoeb Revolution was brought to thcui 
by tho Kuropeani, but they did not care le 
know soylhing about the consUtiition and 
progrcHs of those countries, about their 
geographical situation and moral and mate¬ 
rial progress. 'J'he unscrupulous 'batmen* 
(Tepikaras), as the Enropeant were called, 
were reputed to be good sailors, good sol* 
diers and very obstiuate, which mental 
attitude perhaps satisfactorily explaioed the 
sense of patriotism, which the Maratha (lihe 
other Indiaus) did not at that time under* 
stand. The .Maratbas made a serioua znU* 
take in entmating the defence of their Empire 



io HQBorapiilotta tod gn^y foreign advoo* 
turers, who proved treacherous at the criti¬ 
cal momenta. Heavily did t)ie Maratlm 
chiefs expect as much lovalty from Kuro' 
pean adventures as from their Sikh, 
Uajpiit, Arab, Siodhi .M>ldlcra. Hie 
fiaropeau officers c:iruc in (|uest of fortiin?, 
and received from their Maratha employers 
l^od pay and rich *jag(ra. Some of thcui, 
like Boigno aud George Tlioinu'i hud bid tun 
wives. Tbeir maat^TH prububly (‘^[McUd 
(hat like the Tartar and IVr^ian 
of Mughid da)'s, those forctgn^r^ would 
probably settle iu the coiuilr*. mid spend the 
rest of tbeir lives in tlio sorvivo of those, wlir» 
troatsd them so maguificleiitly niid ^iioroiisly. 
Their expectation** wen* belied. Not otily 
the Kuglieb subjects, but .'tlao tha great 
majority of Frcmth oilitHTs accepts? the 
I it I tish Q 0 V cr iior 0 « nc r al V oil V r u iid deser 
U»d Dnobt Rao, when their services were 
needed most. Fhcilmaii, a licrniuu adventurer, 
proved treachermis ut Assayc. 

The eruployiuent of European ufficors iu* 
volved a serious change in the Mamtha 
army. Their method of Uglitiug wui* fuoda* 
mecitally opposed to the Maratha luilitnry 
traditions. The Maratha leaders nevei* thought 
or endeavoured to proHtably c<>niblne these 
two contradictory methods, liotli at Faiii- 
path and at Assaye, ihoir defeat was uminly 
due to their utter failure to n*cnncil« their 
old tactics with thns** that they recently in¬ 
troduced through their mostly unrchabli*. 
European officers. They relied too much on 
haphazardly trained infantry, and inflicted 
tlieir cavalry. 

The degeDemlioQ of cavalry was also on 
account of the departure from 8hlvnjis 
P^clioe. The Feswa refrained from repla- 
ring the^Uhedar force by state-paid, acd 


sUte-equipped horses, and as such the e^- 
ciency of the cavaiy was lucipable of being 
maintained. Tlie later Maratha cavalry men 
turned to be morily hoj'so dealers than 
Noldicrs. It is uo wonder that uotraioed • 
men. UKuiiited on hired steeds, proved of 
little Ujic and value in actual combat. 

n 

Along with the above sbortH'omings of 
(lie Mutalhas in their military systum, 
their iiitelJc(‘(ual limitations should be taken 
notice of Tiivy readily adopted new arms, 
hut did not veject the old ones. NV^bile 
iu Knropenii eoiintries, progressively impro¬ 
ved and ^n|H*rseJed the old inferior ones, 
in tliv Maratha army, both were Pimultau- 
eondy in une. I hiring the Maratha asceo- 
d<mvy of nearly u century und a half, 
the ^^s^a 1 ll«s borrowed, freely from their 
nt'igliliours, but failed to make any contri¬ 
bution b*) miUUry scieitct*, either in strategy 
nr in ai'inanient^. The Maratliiu were not 
delicicrit in intellect. Their failure iu this 
iiiqnirtnut and vital matter is likely to be 
.attnbuted to dcfc*cts in (Klucatlon. The 
Mur.itln Ooveniuicnt did nut recognise 
ihiir rcspiuiaibility of public instruction. 
Nnlcd Ilraluuin Scholar** and physicians of 
all ca.'*t.* and cri.^*ds were eucou(*aged by 
liberal g*'Ajits uf rent-free laud? and pen¬ 
sions Private individuals were left to 
rtpnp theni;*clvcs as best as they could 
for the profe.^sinti of their cliolcc. Tbe 
great luajority of tJiP upp^r classes joined 
tiie anuy. 'J'bcy learnt to light rather 
nnsy^tematioally. There appe^urs to be no 
svstenatic arrangCEueat for any iustrucrioo 
in tho science of war. Fightii.g was more 
or less a matter of experience. Tbe gene¬ 
ral education that wia then available ooq- 











wholly of cultarftl tniiUDg in the 
tare, f^remmer, polltici, logic end philo- 
lophy. There wee no treAties on the acienoe 
WAT. There was no record of the 
i? it ary experience of the Maratha geue- 
rale. And! the progreia that Curope waa mak- 
I'ing in the eighteenth century in the thco- 
{{Mtical science and warfare were abaolntely 
' onkoowo to the Indiann of that age. No 
hfaratha chief ever atteniptod to gain 
maetcry over the superior iniliUry and 
nautical science of the Weat, aa I’eter the 
Great of UuMsia did. The circumneribed 
education of the Marntlia lenders or chiefs 
. hardly ijnaJiKcd theiii to run the race of 
f progressively developing science, tuchiiolvp^ 
^ aud warfare with the then other odvaucetl 
countries. 

The Maratba uobility find lost the situ* 
plicity of life that marked their fore- 
fathora of Shivaji'a time. What were con¬ 
demned as inexcusable vices, like pieseoce 
of whores and dancing wenches and the 
free use of wine, wore openly perpetrntod 
by the Pesliwa and the members of the 
Maratba confederacy. The degeneration was 
thus all'round and complete. 1 he State 
d^enerated from a national moonrehy to 
a feudal coofedemey. The army degenerated 
from a weil*discip)incd national force to 
an ill*diBciplitied Umd of mercenaries The 
military leaders degenerated from simple 
hardy soldiers to ease-loving voluptoaries. 
There could be but ooe up-shot of such 
a decline, both moral and mate'* 
rial* la Europe there was steady progress 
from feudalism to national monarchy and 
from national^ monarchy to democracy. In 
Marathas the process was reversed by the 
Posh was and their followers. 





A military empire oaa Dot t/axm9 
military efficiency long. Unfortunately for 
the Marathaa, their competitors were endow¬ 
ed with those very i^aalities, which they 
themselves lacked The British were im¬ 
bued with strong sense of patriotism. They 
I'ombiucd iudividuui self-saeriticn with natso- 
ii.il ainbithiu. Their acniy was well'discip- 
lined und sci(*nti6ou])y trained. Their gene* ' 
r.iU were perfect luastern of military Boience. 
The badly led aud badly armed and badly 
organised fviidal army of tbo Maratha em¬ 
pire had to relli)4|uisli the unetpial contest 
after a brie*f-struggle. The Mtiratha chiefs 
wore <*oiupclletl to ucknowledgo thoir fail* 
nrcs after two short wars. The all-power¬ 
ful IVsLwa, now a mere shallow, was pen¬ 
sioned oil. The IlnrgirH convertod tlielr 
sword-bladerf into plough-shares. The new 
foreign rnlers wore able to bring bapk 
peace and security to a groat extent, 
throughout the Icnth and breadth of India. 
Tlie Maratha empire, begun with the ideals 
of a -HINVI SWAHAJYA^’ (Rindu Empire), 
Maratba Pudshahi (Maratha Empire), and 
above all, a Dharma Bajya, a kingdom of 
righteousness, liioged on ^Oo'Brabmau Prati- 
palak' (Protection of cow and the ^learned 
man) turned out to be u dream unrealised, 
and a far off cry. 

It Las been very significantly observed 
by Lord Acton as follows,—'^The know¬ 
ledge of the past, the record of trutiis, 
revealed by experience, is pre-eminently 
practical, is ao instrument of action and 
power that goes to the making of the 
future. Indeed through the proper study 
of History, we can join the wisdom of 
Solomon to the oounsel of Socrates by 
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tr/Ing to get uuderstandiog aud learning 
to know onraelyea. Dr. Sir .radiinatli 
Sarkar, tlic doyen of luatorians, bas aptly 
averred ; 'The headlong decay of the agcold 
Muslim Rule in India, and the utter failure 
ol the laH Hindu attempt at empire build¬ 
ing by the new-spruTig Maratbas, are 
inti mutely linked together, and must be 
studied with accuracy of details ae to facU 
and pooetrating analyslB an to causes, if 
we wi^h to (jud out the true Holutiun of 
I lie problem of ^modern Tiidin and avoid 
*the pit-falls of the pust." 

Have the above f(H*ble elVorts at the 
Kiiceint delineation and appruHal of the 


I 

decline and fall of the Marutha empire any 
loflson for us for the due preservation and 
itrengtbening of our hard-won iodepcndcDCO 
C'ertaiuly, they ljuve. The study of the aub* 
jeef revejiU our defects, both Dationn) and 
tndiridual. Alberuni. a scholar, who came (o 
India in the train of Sultan Mahmud of 
Oa/.ni, studied Hindu litcrutiin* and scriptures 
attentively and Kcrionsly. lie found many 
good tr.Mts In the then Indian character, but 
m an impartial observer, he ptunted (MJt our 
<^>tUni, luck of prutirality and obs(aimntiBD« 
If we searc h niir hearts, can wc nay (hat 
the ribovQ short*'omings do not beset us 
n<»w 







FOURTH GENERAL ELECTION—AN APPRAISAL 

II r. CHAKRAUARTI 


The I'ocirth General KIcctloit ha^ ended 
earlier tliia year. The ('oni^resa party hue 
come out with a Hiiii majority at the centre. 

The UbloA below i^ive the comparative 
poeitioiiA of the Congre^iA party durlDj^ the 
iaat four i;oiinnit elections. 

L<jk SaUni 


Your 

Total 

Seats won 

p.c. 


Seats 

by the Congress 

1952 

49J 

3134 

74.1 

1957 

491 

.171 

75.1 

19112 

49 1 


72.5 

I9ii7 

.521 

2sO 

M.r. 


State 

Anseuiblies 


Year 

Total 

Scuts won 

p.c. 


S**atM 

by the CoMgreH.** 

I'J.V? 


2.219 

9S.^ 

1957 

l\90d 

J.y9;t 

0.M 


2.S 12 


9I.S 

ln97 

:b4s7 

I.U42 

47.2 

It will 

be obMorvtd that the 

rongresH 

party roconlc^d 1 p.e. 

increase in (enns of seats 

in I9.*»7 

r»Yer 1952 

in l4<»k S ibha 

while in 


AssemblioA i* rcntnlcil a decline of ^1.1 p c. of 
seats. Ill IlfOi’ it lost ?.Kp.c. of :^atP in Lok 
Sabiia and aents in the AHacuiblics 

compared to tlmt of Mh*i2. Id the Konrth 
Kteclinn it ha^ lost 1>^p.c. and I4.f>pc of seats 
roRpoutivtly in T/>k Sabliu and AKscmblics 
over that in tbe Third Klection. In all the 
four election'« the Congress won more acats 
in Lok Sabha compared to that of in Assem' 
blies. For inetancci in tenuis of percentage 
of seats it secured 5.7p.c. less seats in the 
first election, 10p.c. in the second election, 


]0.7i>.c. in the third election aod T.^p.c. in tbe 
fourth election id tbe Assemblies compared 
to the percentage of seats secured In Lok 
Sabha. Oy contrast the* f Congress debacle 
this year is more marked in the Lok Sablia 
Ilian in the AssetiibiieK. 

Out of the iota) number of votes polled 
Oongresi shared I J.Ilip.c. iu*Itl52| 45.41 p.c. 
in 1957, 44/i5p c. In 100*2 and 4f)p.c. (approi) 
in 1007. Though lu 196? it polled fi,*,>2p.C. 
more votes (ban in 1952, it could bag only 
Ip.c. more of seats in the T«ok dahlia and, in 
fact, it lost B.lpx. of seats io Assemblies, in 
t9b*J, it polled only l.lUp.c. less vote, bnl lost 
2.dp.e. and 'k'lp.c. of seals respectively In Iwok 
Sabha .*itid AMsemblies. In the Fourth Klee* 
tioM the porcentagH of vole>4 polled in favour 
of it showed a decline of only l.'Jhp.c., but 
its loss in ternjH of seatr lias been specta* 
cular. In fart it has lecorded a decrease of 
(Spr. and Il.bp.c. of Kcats respectively in 
Lok Sabha and Assemblies. 

Answers to the following pertinent 
<|Ues(iniiA louy throngli some light in under* 
standing the sigoiflcancc of this debacle. 

1) M'hy Congress got more seats io the 
X^ok Sabha than the Assemblies ia terms 
of percentage and why the difference between 
the ^c.its won by the ('ongresa party in 
Lok Sabha and Assemblies in the Fourth 
Election has been so much narrowed down 
compared lo the previous electioDS ? 

'2) Why there is no symmetry in tbe Dumber 
of votes polled, and the seats won, by 
the Congress party, in I/»k Sabha and 
Assemblies, during these four Eieclcooe i 
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3) What is tlia reason for loosing so znany 
sents by the Coogrees ? 

One Lok Sabha coontitnoncy eomprtsCfi 

Assembly Constituencies^. 'J'lic Cungross 
party set up candidates in all the Assembly 
ronstituenoicfl. But nonr of the opposition 
parties could afford in set up cundidateK in 
all Assembly seats., The (‘oiigroKH candi¬ 
dates faced contests From the candidates of 
different parties at dlfTcrenl coiHtitnencics. 
Somewhere it won, sonicvrhcrc it IuhI, but all 
the votes polled in its favour a*eht to sw<*ll 
thi) share of lU Lok Sahba **andidate«. 
i.ack of understanding befwc<*ii dlllVreiit 
Opposition parties often ItKl to division of 

votes of tlio csDdidu(c>< for Asscrublv icuts 

# 

of these parties having no candidate for 
Lok Snbhn seats and, duo (o friction among 
themselves, a l&rgc portion of these votes 
went in favour of the i ongre^s eandidates 
for Lok Sabloi. This afipcars to be the 
only reason for gettiikg proportionately 
more scats in the 1/ok Sabha than (he 
Assembly by the Congres‘‘. 

The prevalent notion that thv Indian 
people, having less political eonscioiiKne^^^, 
though voted for opposition eandidnle in the 
Assemblyi did vote for Congress for the l«ok 
'^abha to ensure formation of a stable 
Ooverntnent at the ceotre, is indeed fiilaci- 
oiis for, the voies polled for the Congress 
candidate io Lok Sabha constituency are 
found to be in uo way more, rather at times 
somewhat less, than the total votes jmlh^d by 
(he Congress candidates io the Assembly 
coneiltuencics cotnprieing that lx>k Subha 
coogtitueoev. 

The condition in the Fourth Election was 
somewhat different from the last three elcc' 
tioni, le) Madras aud Kerala the United 


Front pot up candidates in all the Lok 
Sabha and Assembly seats. Though uaity 
could not be achieved in ^V'est Bengal the 
opposition parties were divided icto two 
fronts only and out of 40 I/)k Sabha eesfa, 
in 11 seats only there wm triingiilar con* 
testa. I*artial understanding was arrived at 
between pjwerfiil parties* In tlie States like 
Bihar, Kajiislhan. This is the reason 
why (h** Coiigivg^ voiild not get advantage of 
the division of votes us In the earlier three 
elections- Yel, this time uUo, securing only 
*1T.V%nf thi'VotCh polled, it has been able 
In maintain its inajority in the Lok 8abba 
by bagging only tlm scats. If the 

opposition parties eoidd achieve unity, Con* 
gh'sa eoiild hardly aeciirv more than 47% of 
seals. 

'rj|(> firrt general election was held in 

l!i;‘ij. In this elecdon luanv iudepchdeot 

(‘uudidates enoie forward to try their luck 

and, as ^U(*h, every emistitnenry had 10/^12 

conte taots. Besides in c.n perlenccd aa the 

voterj# were, thw <'a*t tlicir votes often irra- 

* 

tin rial ly. A" u result votes were heavily di* 
vided, ami only aveiiring 12.of votes 
the t*Mogrcss soerepded in* sharing 74*1% and 
seat.s rpspr«'tiv<*ly ifi Lok Sabha and 
Assi'iiibues. In In..7 impularity of the con* 
gresb did in no way go up, ruther it declined 
to a CO isidorabie ejctent. But the pattern 
of voting at the same time under-went OQii* 
Mdcmble change. {*]>on the results of the 
earlier election, it appears to have dawned 
on the voters (hat no useful purpose would 
be served by casting votes in favour of In- 
de(>endcnta. Aud they, therefore, supported 
the organised party caudidates. As a result 
all the political parties second more votes 
compared to their eirlier pcrformaucei. The 
(loogrcaa, therefore, did not secure the addi* 



tional votes ia 1957 ftttho cost of the oppo* 
eition particn, but it shared a sir^blc por¬ 
tion of the votes that used to be cast in 
favour of ioJcpeiidents on earleir occasions. 
Yet, it obtained 1% more scats in the 
Lok SabliH, though in Assemblies the number 
of their sents decreased by Ih!ip.c.i 

The additional votos apparently did not 
help the CoagreSK to secure more >eatK, for 
the votes, t)iat wore cast in favour of inde- 
pemleiits on tlic earlier U>cc:i>ion> was polled 
for the C^ongresH candidates only in the 
areas where they could wield inlhience. lint 
irt other areas where there was iiidnenoc of 
the opposition parties such votes naturally 
went agaitist the Congress. Ah a result the 
(.'ougresK could not increase the number of 
seatK In proportion to the incr asc in number 
of votes polled. These additional votes, 
therefore, only lieipcd t<» increase the number 
of votes tif iHc winning candidates. 

INipuUritv of the (*ongresK waned further 
in and the percentage of (he votes 

polled by it declined by 1.10 p.c.. AH these 
votes having gone in favimr of opposition 
candidates, the scats for the Congress both 
in lx>k Sabha and Asseinblics declined by 
2.t» p.c. and 3.3p.<;. respectively, lu the hHlT 
Election there was further decline in popu¬ 
larity of the roiigrcss while unity among 
differcut opposition parties was achieved to 
H greater extent. 

The <'engross should have secured Hp.c. 
and 11.4 p.c. less seats in Lok Sabha and 
Asscinblie.s respectively in the l^'ourth election 
on the basis of sharing only 4 p.c. less votes 
than io the earlier election, but, in fact, it 
did secure lHp.c. and M.(i p.c. seats lets in 
Lok Sabha and Assemblies respectively. 


Only reason for this abnormal difierenco 
appears to be the unity achieved among tbe 
difi'erent opposition parties. Triangalar con¬ 
tests were less visible in the Fourth Election 
than in the Third, especially in some states. 
The opposition parties, having challenged 
nnacedly, the Oongreas could not take advan- 
tage of disunity especially in the I.,ok Rabhu 
contest^. 

The principal causes for getting so fewer 
votes by the Cotigrcss are in the lirst iriK* 
lance, internal factionalism that made 
organisation weaker and wcakcT day \\y 
day. True, internecine trouble hud ensued 
for u pretty long lime, but the abiding 
personality of Pundit dawaharlal Nehru did 
old not allow it to raise its ugly head in thir. 
fashion. Since the death nf Mr. Nehru th<’ 
influence of the Congress leaders at tUr 
( entre Ktarted declining gradually. In even 
Statu the men io authority have become 
engu to wield more power. Two faction^ 
in the t'ongress have grown in many StatC" 
fn West Itengiil, liihar. Kerahi, Madhya 
iVudesh and Orissa the dissident faction- 
have left the (k>DgreKs and contested th*' 
election forming new parties. Many amovi 
them wen< Executive of the Congress or 
its members in Luk Sabha or AssembUe'. 
Because of their strong iniluence on thr 
people of their areas, they succeeded i" 
snatching away substatktiid portion of Con 
gress votes. 

The dissident congreas member had bceo 
able to secure in all 90 seats in assemblir*^ 
iu West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Kerala and 
Madbya Pradesh. If the Gongref- 
could get these 90 seats, they would havr 
secured 49.3 pc. of votes in Assemblies 
Even then, they could not secur.e majority 
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in Aoy of these States except iq West 
Bengal. The diRaidcnt CoQgreu members 
liave secured only 9 and 2 seats in Assem¬ 
blies of Kerala and Madhya Pradesh respect¬ 
ively. !o Bihar and Orissa it has won 2(* 
seatSf but. even if (lie CougrpsH could win 
over theae scats»it wou)<I ntill rtmatn 
minority in thi* State AMHcrubllcs. 

The aecond reason for glutting \fM.< votes 
by the ('ongrens ia the rhalleugc thmwii lo 
to it by the rightist. Tlio time the ('oncro^.- 
had to fight against two fronts—IcftiM and 
rightist. Bo long landlord and IndiiKtrialisto 
had been supporting the f'ongrcss. ihit 
this time a sectinn of disassociated 

themnelvcs from the C'ongres. The intlnencc 
and mooey of llu* native prInce^ had put 
llio CongrPHS into immense dilliculli*> in 
their respective areas. Bi^sidca the OrngresK 
[propaganda had to face foruiuhible linrdtc> 
iiecourMP of hghting ag:iinKt the twofrout'^. 
On tlio one hand, the t ongres lenders aMoMtin- 
^*ed tbemselves a.s piogreasive social ists. on 
the* other band, they tried i»* impress 
(heir audience by >*aving that the socia¬ 
lists would take the country to ruins. Tlins 
they failed to tunkc iinprecsion upon the 
maasea. The t'ongres^ workers had to fuc<' 
often inconveuieot ijucslioos by trying to 
‘‘ipport Ihcue contradictory exhortntionb. 
Ab a result tbo C'ojigross propaganda machi¬ 
nery tended to become inefTectivp. 

The rise of comniuual partita is 
^uiother cause for the ruling party getting 
f'^wpr votes. The Jana Saugha wa? able 
t' incite a Bi;^eHble sectioo of the voter-in 
^lindi speaking area against Congress by 
^'t'ganialDg anti-cow* slaughter movcment. 

i to weakness of the leaders, the Co.i- 
t'rcss could Dot take any dr id decisiou on 
Either it should have occepW tbo 


demand or oppose it with strong bead. 
But having no faith in itself, it did not 
dare to enrage communal fanatics, and by 
adopting an indecisioo of middlp-oMlie'QOurse 
policy expo^^cd itself as a laughing stock. 

The last, and not the least, reason for 
getting less vote is to be found In peo* 
ple*H nnwilllnguoKa to vote for the Con- 
nsM. Inefficiency uf iU Icadern in ruoDing 
the adminiMfratioh, their Immbngism mod 
induigeueo to corruption, vitiated minds of 
llte people. They failed to Kupply food, 
check the rising prieoi^, and maintain peace 
in the country. ilisHatUfuction spread all 
over the couufry. \V)»en such is the con¬ 
dition of tiji' country it is but natural that 
the ruling party would aNenatc the voters, 
which !i;ih very aptly been commented by 
the New York: Times “Voters 
came to polling Ktation in empty stomach. 
It is not likely tliat tlicy will vote in 
favour of tlie partv in power**, And they 
did it accordingly. 

Though jwopIcV opposithrn U tbo prio- 
cipjl cause of the ('ongres*; debacle, yet 
it would be wrong surmise it to be 
the only cause. If popularity Ik tlie only 
criterion of sucwrss in election, tho f*ong- 
rcss would not have secured a single seat 
in Wfst Ik'ugul. 'rhat is why the oppo- 
ftilion should not be coinplucent in thinking 
that pe<»p]eV opposition to < on gross is 
gaining day by day: For the Congress 
will mit be sbovt of fund to rcviliilisc their 
organ isut ion. Ihuug snndwitolicd between 
two fronts and having bcfitllcd the dissi¬ 
dent groups due to over-confidence and 
hiimbngisro of the leadership, it has got a 
severe blow. And there is no reason to 
bi'lievc that it will not am end itself in 
future. When it will appear in the next 
election with enormous resoureeK and power¬ 
ful organisation, scarcely there will he any 
hope of success for the oppoKition if they 
only b:iiik on the people’s aiitagonUm towards 
Congr.^sa Jt is, therefore, high time for the 
opposTion leaders to consider evolving 
unity among djtlercnt parties od permanent 
buis to give a tough fight against the 
Congress in the next election. 


Current Affairs 
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Waj* In Tin: Miimm,!: Ea^t 

The delicately Imlanced «rmcil truce 
ill tho region of chronic ronfllct between 
Tflrae) and the A mb world rfccntly exploded 
In a violent but, hsippily, only a week-long 
war between tlie WlligereutM. An uneasy 
ccako Kra hix afer the outbreak of 

hoBtllilioB haa, somehow, been spcnrcd at 
cooflidtrnble sacrillce of internationally 
accepted norma of civiliacd behaviour uud 
the U*rma of wliieh ap|>car to have left the 
obviouNly weaker victiros of a}^ea».i<iii 
without any relief or com pen sat ion to which 
they would be* considered to liave been 
entitled under the p^incipic^ enunciated 
by the United Nations Charter, flow long 
thia one-Hided truce unt be maintained 
without further violent and war-like erupt' 
ioue is D 4 UCKtion whicli is now seriouHly 
agitating most peace-loving A fro-Asian 
nations. 

Last month we have given a tuirty 
detailed piciiire in these colnmns of the 
genesis and back-ground of the current 
Arab-Israeli cleavage. In a brief article 
published in the meanwhile, the celebrated 
Bridsb hlstoriao and thinker, Prof. Aroold 
Toynbee, baa very succintly analysed the 
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whole pros and coiih of tho mnitor. In this 
wholly objective and diapaHsionate anulyslt^, 
Prof- Toynbee clearly expoaea the motiven 
which led the Anglo-American ]U)wora to 
sponsor and set up the new Jewish atnic 
of Drad in r»fe&tinc tu the disivgard 0 l 
traditional Arab IntcrcatK and claims. lie 
holds Ihal it was entirely wrong on their 
part to make the victima of Fascist We^t 
Kuri'pcan countripK and the need for their 
ri'HeUleTiient the excuse for setting up :i 
new Jewish ntale in J’alcHtine : they should 
huve been resettled, according to him, in 
liritaiii und America instead. For, tc 
rewtlle thcae dswinh rcfMgi*es in PnlcRtin*' 
and to give them an independent state ol 
their own there, it had become neecssarv 
to turn hudreds aud thousand of Amb i> 
whom PaJestinc had beoo ihcir only hoou 
for untold eenturies past and to couven 
them into hapless community of ehroni 
refugees Aud this was, clearly, done at th 
vigorous instigation of the British and th- 
Americans. The Jews, as soon sh tbc' 
were assisted to set up iheir new state of 
Israel—clearly the British mandate ovci* 
Palestine was designed to achieve just th>' 
obvious purpose—launched on a policy J 
annexation and expansion, a process wbh ^ 
naturally looked upon by the neighbourii 



Arab itetea with suapioiou and appreh eli¬ 
sion. The pica that ilio torritorioH 
til at were thun aiinex<*d to (bo 
•jtote of larael althongh I hoy origioally 
bolonf^ed to ibc Arabia wbc> hud now tnrnrd 
rofu^ea were ac(|uircd from them at n fair 
price by the Je>v<4 docs neither explain nor 
even extcnnatc tlio«fact of tiioir politieai 
annexation by Israe!. An J, heroin, lay (he 
principal ranee of couHict between the 
Araba and laracl. AddUioimMy IsraelV 
jione too concealed eltorts toward* expau- 
Hioniam provided added cansr for *>nspicon 
and conflict. 

In the 'preedit conDict, the baiide of 
Dribdn and Aniorioa, anstaioin^* and even 
h^stering aggresMive Jeeigni* ngaloM 

(lio Arab world, liave aUo been ipiite patently 
ibvijaa. The r.harge the Israel*:- :nnashing 
upon the Arabs from (he uii which 
were reported to have more or loas com 
pletoly deetrnvod (ho Arab Air Force within 
iUe lirat aeveral lionre following the outbri^alc 
^'f hoatilitiee made possible only because 
'>f direct parlicipat'uni in the itituck by 
^'Hrrier-baBed S, and British air craft 

from the neigli bon ring waters may have 
been something of an oxaggnr ition. Bnl 
wl.at had subaetjuontly been liapp<*niiic 
T.’itLiii the U. N. Security Council and. later, 
iiteide, at the I*. N. General Assembly 
‘•'•Hsion, would appear to have tnado the 
•act of Anglo-Anioricaii support, if not 
{idle with arms and air-cruft, but at least 
poittioally, a matter bf^ond any doubt or 
dsputo. 

Ae the aituation atnnd to'day, the Israeli 
I are allowed to retain what (hry have 
ic-cMdy been able to bring under (heir own 


occapatioD, while the Arabs would be re- 
cpnrod to helplessly stand by at the poinU 
to which they had been pinfln^d out by the 
Israelis at (he hour of the cease-fire. In other 
words, the aggressors, under U.N. ac<|uie8cfnce 
if not «puto within ita approval and sunotion, 
nrc allowed to n tuin the fruits :of their 
5»gRrpssioii, -a dear violation of the very 
basic principles fr»rrmjlatcd by the U. N. 
ill tliU behalf and repudiation of the very 
basic concepts upon which tlie structure 
of (nteniatioiial law is founded. The fact 
that the Scenrity Council has failed, despite 
the ellorts of all disinterested and non-aligned 
nations in this direction, to name Israels 
as the uggreKscr in tine connection, is only 
n tcchnic;il plea which should not Imvo been 
allowed to Uc used as ex(mse for such 
iTpndiatiou of the basic principles governing 
international behaviour and the fiictioning 
t»l the I*. N. 

The nde a'^^niued by the T.H.S.lt. in this 
nithcr Hurry game of intrigue and power 
)K>litic^ would no( appear as either very 
cnnlUnble or even lUitireK boncKt. There 
i** no room for donbt (hal the F.S.S.H. has 
most niisportingly, )<*t down their Arab 
frictid:< and allies in the present Instance. 
It would appeal to be both amazing and 
hardly c nnl ibic? tImt the 0 overn iuent of the 
I S. S. K. would siiddculy decide to join the 
Auglu-American ftfftuh- in their imperialist 
designs upon Went Asia and thus letdowu 
their erstwhile Arab frieiHls at the momeot 
of their dice^ trial. And, jet, the facts on 
on record would appitar to point towards such 
an unmistakable dircetioo in their current 
potioifs iu West A«iU. A deeper look 
below the surface, however, may unearth 
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some reasoiiftble and plausible cause for 
iocb extra-ordinary behaviour on their part 
The rapidly growing eetraogement between 
Mao Tse^tung'a China and the U- S. 8. R. 
which appears to have already reached a 
point of Qo-roturn has made it urgent thut 
the latter relnforceH her own dofonces 
io the face of ChinaV rapidly growing 
nuclear might and rodihiics her polieieR and 
relations witli other natioiiR in clearer and 
less ambiguous termn. Any direct armed 
involvement at the mom cut in a conllict 
in which the U. 8. A., potentially, may 
become a party on the opposite siUc^ is a 
climax which the would naturally, 

wish to avoid in the present circumstinccs. 
The growing belligerence of China and the 
recent slgnilicant addition to her nuclear 
arsenal makes continued amity with the 
U.8.A. into an clojncnt of indispensable 
insurance against the potential rinks of any 
possible 8iuc»«liussian nrmed ooiillict in tht> 
eventual futiirci Tliat is, obviously* one 
of the compulsions of the situaUon which 
has not merely led to the assumption of a 
wholly diplomatic role avoiding all posaibilitv 
of direct armed involvement by Russia in 
the Arab-Isrneli conflict but whivli, presuma¬ 
bly, has also led Uie TAS.R. to use increa- 
fiogly milder and more pursuasive tones in 
her admonitions to the—U. S. in respect of 
the Vietnam war. Continued Hussiaii~l‘.S. 
amity and, if possible, even some sort of 
workable slliance between the two, is an 
indispensable compulsion of the current 
global political and military situation so far 
as the U.S.8.B. is eonoeroed. It is not 
therefore diflioult to understand that the 
Soviet Oovernment should want to play a 


milder role both in and outside the Councils 
of the IT. N. in respect of tbe current Arab- 
Isaeii dispute and leave ad the belligerent 
notes to b<* sounded by the A fro-Asians aud 
tbe Arabs* other frieuds both within and 
outside tbe I'. N. 

Cuhappily, however, minus the T.S.S.R. 
the other pro-Arab natioiiSi do not weild the 
mea4iire of inilnoncr lu the U. N. which might 
Imvc made a more wholesome and lasting 
resciliition of the current Arab-Isracli con¬ 
flict cumpulHive upou the a|^ressor. TIio 
situation, in clear termn, would seem to boil 
down to tlic simple fact that while the U.8. 
and Uritnin arc (|uitc openly supporting tbe 
Israeli cause, however illegitimate it may be, 
the (T. 8 6* R., the only other power which 
might possibly have played a really slgni- 

Hcaut part in compelling a reasonable and 

• 

just resolution of the present conflict, h 
unwilling to call for a show-down and clearly 
perfers to continue to sit on the fence 

In the meanwhile Israeli tones would 
appear to liave been iiAsuming an increasiDg 
tueaRure obstinacy and even traculcnoe» 
The Arab, if they were really to preserve 
(heir own identity against the growing belli* 
gerenco of the Israeli Jews, would be com' 
pellcd to answer back in similarly truculent 
terms which she can cflectively do only if 
she were able to rebuild and reform her 
presently Miiattcred armed strength and badly 
scattered army organisation. A task which 
ob\ioQsly. is not too easy to perform effecti¬ 
vely and with necessary expedition in the 
present situation. For one thing, she is 
rather helplessly dependent still upon other 
nations for the munitions of war including 



teaEKT 

deliveries of the requisite types of Airnn^ft 
which would be able to mstcli the IsnolU’ 
<trcDgtli in the sir and other lethal weaponn. 
The Arabs’ sources of supply in this behalf 
do not seen] to be too wide open for, on 
arcount of rcaaoiiR ulrrady analysed above, 
those able to make those supplies in iulc<jua(i' 
measures, do not neein to be too wtllin;; at 
tlio momeut to openly commit fhcms 4 >tvc«. 
V\>T AQOtbcj thing, it is now ipiltr* <'bvions 
that whatCTcr may be tlir \Kt>k' prim'iplr*^^ 

. iip^m which the structure nf thv I *. N. is 
founded, the Arbus, in the fue** of eontiniiirig 
u 11 il po w erf n I A ngl <>• .A m i tI cu i i prp*»s ures \ 1 1 
the contrary directiori. cannot expect to get 
oven u rcasonbly small measnn* of relief 
and assistance from that direction. Kor a 
further fact, the Arab armed forces would 
secQj to be still vitalls dependent n|>on out- 
dde sonrccA for the training of her armed 
personnel to be able to eflVetivcly use thcio 
on the Held of battle which also may not be 
I'HI easy at the moment to miiintain nnham- 
perxd. Jt is reported that the training |kt* 
*«oiiQcl supplied by fhc I’.b.S.R. to the .\rubs 
have been almost entirely pulled out on the 
eve of battle and it may not be easy or even 
possible to get them ba(*k on the Arab army 
burriicks in a hnrry. The Intenlutional 

alignments around the peripheries of the 
Aiub-JaraeJi con 11 let, as already aualysi'd 
at some length, do not, also, seem to favour 
the Arabs overmuch, however just and ](^iti* 
mate her cause as against the iiggressiou- 
>'oiomitting UracHs. In the drcumstances, 
appears that the Arabs will be left to 
'dorgani/.e her strength and reinforce her 
irmed might from within tbeir own internally 
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available resources wbicb also do not seem 
to be either extensive or pleotiful. The 
Israelis are qoitc cute enougli to realise the 
realiticK of the present Arab plight and their 
growing triiciilctice and belligerence would 
seem to point to the unmistakable coucluston 
that they are determined to cash in on this 
preHciit opportunity. The obvhms support 
to thrir present Hianoc by their Anglo-A me- 
ric.uk friends and the latter’s determination to 
bar any n*Kotutkui in ihe WS. cither within 
the rcstrk*te<l (omiiscIm of the .Security Council 
or in the targ>T plcuum of the (icncral 
.Vfsenddy. would M*em to have been euuoura¬ 
ging (lie Tsnicli aggressor to try to get sway 
with it. That t)n*y did not press thoir 
earlier victories on the battlelickl to an ex- 
pedithms concliHiun without agreeing to the 
nominal ee::sr fire to which thev fiad been 
asked to siibiott b; the So<*urity ('ouncil 
would appear, obviously, In |jn\e been inlliie- 
nccil by the earlier uncertainties of the 
attitudes uf (he I .S.S.R. ami nf the extent 
to which thev might have been ready to 
commit flirmselves on the side ot the Arabs 
as also, jwrh.ips, in their anxjpty tu avoid 
any embarmssment tu their Anglo-American 
friends w'iku were a party to (he <'eaBe (ire 
rejudution of the 'security 

(low tlie ronilicl may end is anybody’s 
gne-s at the moment It seems more than 
likely that the iHraelitE, quick-witted as they 
are, would be easily able to trump up the 
neccKKary cxcusks to shirt hostilities again 
to follow up their present gains to a more 
permaucut and militarily and politically gain¬ 
ful conclusion. In that event will Russia bo 
able to still continue to sit on the fence is u 
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quMtion tbe ftoawer to vbicb doe« oot jet 
seem to be quite clear. Obnoaaij Uoesia, io 
her own intereet, is as anxious to avoid tbe 
eruption of tbe present Arab TsrHeli eouHict 
into A global holocaust ; her direct IotoItc' 
aciit in it way just succeed in enforcing 
Boch ail undesirable consummation. (>u tlic 
other hand if she chooses to remain wholly 
uninvotved^ whatever the extent of the ex¬ 
tremes of uggresion tfiat fsrucl muy commit 
upon the Arabt^, the U.S.SJt. would Ioohc 
face with the entire Afro-Asiau world and 
tony even looBe (juito a few of her valuable 
East Eumpeiiii friends. The situation in 
this regard is so dellcat** and Hue If balanced 
that in the ovcot of too great a measure of 
excesHCA committed by Israel, the U.S.S.R. 
may lind it impossible to avoid amied in* 
volveiiient in the end, however great her 
anxiety to avoid such a possibility may 
happen to be ut the present moment Tbe 
Israelis, however, from their past behaviour, 
would appear to be expert brinksmen and 
they may only extend their present aggression 
only to such limited extents as would 
yield to them a measure of control on the 
Oalf of Acquaba and through the strait of 
Tirao and stop short at that point, it is 
possible that they hope, with the good wishes 
and ofltces of their Anglo American friends, 
to get awuy with such additions to her present 
guns both witiiin and outside tbe M.N. nud 
even permanently retain them. Tills may 
also be the point upto which the 11.118. IL 
may iind herself just able to avoid involve¬ 
ment in the Arab-Urueli war. 

What the elfect of the present Wost 
Asian affair may be upon the ultimate fate 


of the U. N. is something which has been 
deeply agitating most peace loving pooples 
of the world. The eiurent confabulations 
within the IT. N. aud the intrigues which 
would appear to have been both guiding and 
conditioning them, would seem to have 
already reduced tlic U. N. and the high- 
sounding priucipIvH enunciated in its Charter 
into a shiuu aud a hoU6w mockery. Tlie 
Xu N. has been increasingly and, currently, 
rAther rapidly turning into just another 
league of Nations. The ultimate sanction 
ill nil disput<*»< bclwveu iinttous, despite al! 
tho bravo promises so long bold by tbe U.N., 
would Hccm to lodge still in armed strength 
alone and nothing ulse! Like the late 
Frosident Synghrnan lUiev, who once snld 
(list after Htiidung Jntergalional l^sw at a 
Los Angeles rnivonity for years at the 
outlay of a grt*at deal of money, nil that he 
was able lo ultimately Icaru whs that there 
was, ill reality, no law whatever governing 
rtdations between nations, one is inoliocd 
to exclaim penny for your high-falutin 
professions of peace!'’ 

Nm.RAU Nosmnii.iKKuvnoN 
Ash 

Tiik Chi.skhk If. Bomji 

The nou-Chineiu world except those who 
are iui mod lately assoeiatod with Peoples* 
China, ap|>ear to have b<'en BufTering from a 
trauma of apprehension at the fresh aggres¬ 
sive potential that is calculated to have been 
added to her already rather illimitable 
resources in military preparedness by her 
recent succesfut II. Ifomb tests. U.8. nuclear 
experts had earlier, when China exploded 
her aecond A-Bomb, predicted2 that to 
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reach comparable potentials in thig field 
China will*, have to wait for tevcral years 
yet. Confounding these rather eomplaccnt 
prophesies, China has now already ateccsfally 
exploded her hrsi Il-Hornh and even if her 
nuclear arsenal may not yet (compare fully 
with the resources already laid by oth^r :id* 
vgiiced nuclear powers like the (LS. A. ortltc 
I'.S.S.R., the rapid etridoH she would appear 
to have boon making lu guch a direction 
would seem to indicate that ^he iniglil rfaeh 
comparable levels in this field much sooner 
than WAS earlier calculated. 

i 'oming: as the news doe^^ on the tail of 
C'hinn’H aggressive treatment of other nations 
including those who have diplouiatie relutiou^ 
with her, It. ia certainly a niattcr of grtive 
apprehension, ('bina's aggr^'ssive designs 
opoQ her neighbours, notably ludlu. have 
already been ijiiite oulHpokeu for some ycara 
now. to whether such designs arc likely 
to be backed by her growing nuclear might 
.ictually ID the field of battle—if there will 
really be a battle*^is something which i« 
wboDv an unknown conjoctiire. f*hon 
L'n-lai haa recently declared that (*hinu will 
never use her unclear bombs as a weapon 
attack upon her enemies ; but 10 devolop 
such an arsenal was an essential element 
of self-defence against uiiglitv imperialist 
natloQs whose anthOhinoRC policies arc 
(|uit6 Dotorioiia. Cliina's aj^i'CHnioiis upon 
Fodia havCi so far, moved around the <jue«Uou 
of SinO'lodiau bound.'iricH. India, again, h* 
no nuclear power. Besides, even by the 
longest stretch of imagination, could I;k]U 
be described as an impiTalisi oatioD. India 
covets no territories, nor has she auy 
dcsigoe upon the resources, territorial or 


otherwise, of other nations, ioclading those 
of her most peristent detractor, Pakistao. 
It is hardly likely, In the circumbtances, that 
China will ever think of using her nuclear 
weapons against India ; it would be a wholly 
unueccRsary and thoroughly wasteful and 
wanton act of destruotioii. And, yet, her 
growing nuclear arsciml certainly invests 
t'hina with an potential, that 

would be bonml to cause the gravest appre- 
hcriHionft«~as if appears t(» have^among 
Indian teadcr«i. The habit of the Chinese 
IVopIcH* (lOvernmcNt of trying to settle even 
her minor disputes with her neighbours by 
betting her mighty military machine on the 
motion and without caring to accept offers 
to dtHcuHK matters at the negotiating tabic is 
naturally, an additional cause for apprehen- 
sion and buspicioii. 

Ami, yet, thinking «oolly, China's rapid 
strides forward in the nuclear held, may 
even eventually bn found to be MometblDg 
of HU iDKurant c to the non-nuclear world 
agaiimt the not too subtle blackmail to 
which it was being Kubjected by the mighty 
nuclear powers. Om* has only to refer to 
the tenuK of the draff Non-proliferation 
Treaty to rcAlisp tli» subbtanec behind such 
think iug. \>*liat, shorn of all its aanctimonioas 
verbiage, d<x»a the Draft Nonproliferatioa 
Treaty tunount to ? It is, to all effects and 
purposes, a threat held out to the non-nuclear 
world by the miglity nuclear powers, that 

uiilest^ they agree to sign on the dotted Une, 

they would be held perpetually to ransom. 
No non-nuclear nation will be allowed 
to develop lethal nuclear weapons ; that 
would remain the close preserve and the 
moDoply of the nuclear powers. The former 
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wouldj HkowiBo, have no right to inspect the 
arsenals and examine fuinre potenUaU in 
Uiis field of nrmmento manufacture of the 
nucloar nations. Non-nucle:ir nations will 
be conceded the right to develop peaceful 
Rocial uses of luiclcur power ; but their 
progress tn this direction would be subject 
to;checks and inspectiona hy the nuclear 
powers. The nuclear powers, in return, 
would agree to provide a general nuclear 
umbrella to tlie non-nuclear nations ; but 
here, again, there would be no specific rom« 
mitment in ibis behalf : it would be ju.st 
a vague and nondescript assurance with 
which the non-nuclear nutioriN will have to 
be butistiecL If lIiik is not blackmail, one 
docfl not really know what the term really 
connotes. 

WiHy*nilly, whatever their prUoiinary 
objections, the non-nnclcar nations would be 
compclh^ to Hnbsorihe to such an iofanions 
treaty. Th(f very fact that there was over 
wheltning nuclear imbalance in the world with 
a few of the mighty nations having all Uio 
resources in this urea while the rest of the 
world had )*intply none at all, would make 
it compulsive on the p;irt of all non-ouclear 
nations to subiicribe to the 'J'reaty, however 
repugnant its terms to their sense of national 
security or even self-respect ! It was sheer 
Hobson’s choice that thev have been offered. 
Most of them lack the nunimurn economic 
resources to promote and develop nuclear 
research of the order that is necessary to 
promote the design and munufacture of 
nucloar weapons. IWRides, the basic KcieRtilic 
know-how also has, so far, remained the close 
monopoly of the few nations that have been 
able to lay by sueable nuclear arserals of 


their own. Even the know-how relating to the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy remains 
their monopoly and unless the non-nuclear 
nations agree to the terms of the treaty, 
development in this direction would also be 
barred to them. It was a fearful situation 
of power imbalance which enabled the mighty 
nuclear nations to hold^ more than half the 
world to ran!<om. 

In modern iutcrnatioual rclatioui, how* 
ever sanctimoniously wo may vociferate to 
the contrary, human and ethica] considerations 
play little or no part in inilaencing the action 
of nations in their behaviour to others. An 
ouUtanding example in point is the wanton 
and facartlosK atoiu-botnbing of Hiroshima and 
NagaRaki during the penuttimate weekH of 
the Second World War It has beoo ostab- 
lished beyond dispute by the late l>r. lUdhn- 
biuode Pal that at least two weeks before 
this tragic act of dcstrui’Uon, the Japanese 
Uovcrnniunt had sued for au armistic with 
the Allies through the neutral Swiss om- 
biiKsy. It is also generally known that General 
McAilhur, n. S. Siipeioc (’ommandcr in the 
Pacific theatre of War, stoutly and vehemently 
objected to :^uch a proposal which, ho consi¬ 
dered, would be wiiolly unnecessary and 
would be regarded by the whole of humanity 
as an iDbuman act of wanton destruction. 
Hut President Truman's INmtgon advisers 
felt that 1 liroshima and Nagasaki, enemy’s 
country as they were, would be fruitful test- 
iog ground for the potency of the new Atom 
Bomb in the actual field of battle, and the 
Pentagon was allowed to prevail. More 
receotly there is reported to have been talks 
about usiog nuclear weapons in Vietnam. 
There Is reported to be a strong body among 
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Prcftldent Lyndon Jobofton’e ooilitAry advisers 
who feel that anlese ouolcar weapooH were 
brought to use, a military victory for the 
Americans in Vietaam would never be 
possible. The (\S. Presidci.t has also been 
reported to have favoursdily toyed with :ihc 
ulesu It is not impossible ifaat If (liina had 
not made KU(*h rapid progress in uiicloni 

• 

development and, cBpecmlly, were able to 
HiicceKsfully lest her first Il-lk)iiib moqii 
after her last eerioa of HucesKeful explo-ioiiR, 
,(bat the Americans would ricd have licsItatiHl 
to use nuclear wcapotiK in Vietnam. It Uiere 
is n pause in such thoughts for the time Ixuiig 
it is clearly because of the rapidly growing 
iHiclear might of the fliinoKe which acts now 
as a drterrant agiunst Aiorncati di'Aigos in 
ill is behalf. Kor, not cvi n the mn^t fulMitue 
udiuirer of the Ainerienn Administrution cun 
t lidm that there in either justice or ethics on 
the American aide in the Viet nun i War * it is 
''beer brigandage. 

Tlie Chinese Tl-iiomb mav, there fore, 
have established some sort of n buhiiicc of 
power io the nuclear world which might very 
well be the cause of some relief to the hard* 
I'ressed Don'iuiclrar nations. What the eH'cnit 
of this addition to her mtlitary might bo upon 
her dealiDgH with those with whom (*hinn 
has been in a stat 4 * of belllgonuicy dunng 

last few years, however, remains an i.n- 
I rcdictabic <|Uantity. Even if she might not 

iictualiy use this new and devastating 
Weapon for enforcing a Hcttlctoenl favourabie 
herself, this has clearly given her a fre^h 
^^'cessioQ of strength which might prove 
be the cause for the gravest possible 
•apprehension. 


VihVNAkJ AndTiir U.S. Mn.tTAJty MA< mKB 

io a receot statement ascribed to a top- 
ranking t'. Alilitary adviser, it is now 
conceded that the War in Vietnam even at 
the present rate of eeonUtion of both the 
area and (he depth of the War, it would be 
likely to take Hfty more years before the 
t .S, c:ui ex|>ect t<» gain a decisive military 
victory. fn another context, ihc U. N. 
Sreretarv-Oencra) I'. Thant wan reported 
to have opined sonin time ngo. that at the 
present rule of cnlargerneut of the area and 
depth of the Victuain War by the Americans, 
and stubbftrn refusitl of the belligerents to 
ugrer* tu meet at the negotiating tabic and 
thus eiidenvonr to secure a polilical flcttle- 
ment of the dispute, an eventual confronta- 
lion between China nud the T S. would be 
wlndly nnavoidMblc. In timl event, ho is 
reported to have given expresMon to his 
apprehension, nnolher glnbnl catastrophe 
would be crpiallv unavoidable'. 

In (he face of such dire prophesies aiij 
prognonlicatioiis, the stubborn persistence of 
IVesident (A*ndon B. dohnson a Administra- 
tioii in throwing in more and mure men and 
c<|mpiueiits of olTcncc into the Vietnam 
region, would nppear to those wlio are not 
ioiiucdiaU'ly concerned in the si niggle to be 
folly of (he most colossal nmgnilnde. For 
one thing, the economic burdens on the 
Aioericao pc'oplc of the Victoam M’ar must 
be almost beyond c nlculatiou. Dut what 
18 even more important is the illimitable 
deatmetion of potentially valuable American 
lives in the conflict. What is the reason 
for it iP ?—one is loclined to ask himself. 
Wb.it is this principle or (he ideal io the 
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same of which cupposed)/ the Ame'cana 
arc fij^btinjv such a releiiUaSfl, lonj^drawn^ont 
and brutal war in a land remote from their 
owD and in which they are not anppoeed U> 
have any lef^itimate stake at all i To claim 
that they are ri|;btin|; thi^ war so that demo> 
cracy may survive in Sooth east Asia Is 
bunkum and aaiictininiuneBH of such an 
obviona ilkj that no one is likely to concede 
the truth of it. 

There may, however, be r»ne very )<»/jicai 
purpose. The terrific prosperity of the 
Americans i^atioii^and 1 use the word 
/rm'/Ze with deliberate porpose-lms within 
itself the seeds of its own de»truclion. The 
Americans have never boon m> pros|»eroua 
an to-day ;.and the level of this prosperity lins 
been rapidly mounting upwards from <la) V end 
to[da) s (lid. Jf one leokb back at the records 
of foonoinic recessions in world history, it 
would be discovered that every sucb 
recesflion Ima always and invariably followed 
on the crest of n wave of prosperity. Kven 
during; recent years one has heard about 
the apprc'hensiojts of recobsion in the 
American economy several times since the 
end of the last World War. Tbe fact is, 
that prosperity, like everythinfr else, has a 
saturation point ; there is a limit to and a 
level beyond which society is unable to 
absorb any more doses of prosperity without 
seriously affectlug the basic social balances. 
In other words, prosperity, beyond a certain 
level acte^ as an economic disiDcentive and 
may even prove eventually to be a social 
deterrant. The talks about recession in the 
American economy of which we have beard 
several times during the twenty years follo¬ 


wing the end of tbe Second War^ obviously 
proved the truth of this economic axiom. 
One may not have realised their pros and 
cons ijuitc as clearly but the facts are there 
to prove anch a oontentioo. Since the 
accclemtion of the tempo of the Vietnam 
War which has been absorbing more and 
more of ft slice of the* mounting Amencaiu 
prosperity, there ban been no further wriou*-* 
talk about a recession in the U. H. economy, 
It is not impossible that beyond SDOhc'SCrecu 
oi their higb-fahitiir talks kbout deniocraticH 
Ideals, and saving democracy for Uie Houth- 
Kast A^iann etc., the real purpose of th«' 
Vietnam War may bo tio more than merely 
to provide outlets tor the dispersal of tin 
buicleniag American pronperi^y, so that 
social and econoiiiir balaiiecM at hume may 
be preserved intact That thousnods of 
young ( and also not so young) American 
lives arc being destroyed in the proce^^i 
may be just an iucidcnlnl but tragically 
ujiaviodabh* t out/'r/rtitff'* timt one has t' 
ignore so that the social system may he 
aaved from disruption on account of the 
burdens of iU own prosperity and aflluence. 

There is no other explanation which 
would seem to logically fit lo with American '• 
more and more involvement in the Violnam 

War. 

H>«/ fyisix Ami 

Tbt fW/rrf Frotfl GorrrntHfrtt 

When the Uuited Front Oovernmeni 
asaumed power in West Bengal a little le^^* 
than five months ago, grave doubts were eo* 
tertained by many prophets of disaster abou* 
its stability In view of the mumerous in 
ternal pulls against one another within tb' 
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rnit6d Front oonlitioQ comprUing to rata/ 
par(i6B« SoiQt among them even wont to 
the length of prophesying that it would be 
1)0 more than a thirty days wonder and, in 
:i(iv otse, could not Htick out for more than 
*1 couple or three montliH at the outside. 
Many alto deroutly hoped that theac dire 
prophesies would come true, t'onfouuding 
tfl thete political tipsters, the V. K. Hovum- 
mfut in West lieugal hat stin k U out for 
\cry Jiearly live months oow and there U, 
AM y<iif no sign that tlie <*oalitioM U <ui the 
fray to crumpling up. 

What most of the ho [iropiicU did not 
to take serionsly into acrount U that 
the rnllted Front ('onlition was a oornpuNion 
•'f (he situation that emerged in Chi^ stitc 
Following thcadoidaration of the resultH of 
the general elections. The pcoph* hatl not 
merely rajected the ('ougrerf.**. 1li'*y had u 
positive realisation of thoir own power 
in the democratic system. They made it 
certain in nnmistakabh' tcrmH (hat 
nulets the oppoHitioi) partlcH which, together, 
nuw wcildcd a majority in the Bute Asseni* 
hiv, could get together and give them an alter- 
ULilive Oovernment, they would alio even¬ 
tually be as sumarily rejected us the (.’ougress 
party. It was as much as the opposition 
p.irt lea''political future was worth that they 
Qi'ist be able to provide tho people with ho 
si lor native Qovernment. That is really, the 
of the Huited Front coalition and, 

I l^ng as it is able to carry the peoples’ mandate 
with itself, the intrigneH of the Congrca-S 
With all its potentials for mUebief, eape<*ially 
^"'oaiiae it continues to rule at the Centre 
Wuise ooocurrent power^ over the Btates Is 
almost overwbelmiog, should not be able to 
h>t^plc this Ooveroment. 


That Congress leaders have been trying 
to achieve such a nefarious end has been all 
too obvious from tfie very beginDiug. Al* 
ready two communal outbursts have been 
b^stcred aud fo&jented and the hand of those 
who frotu behind the screen engineered these 
troubles have not been too wolf concealed. 
The piwer-lunt of the CongresK leadership 
has already been too notorious, the recent 
disturbances would demnnstinto, if any 
domonstratioh were at all needed, the heinous 
lengthn they are all Urn ready to go to, ho that 
their lo;^! power may be retrlcvt^ and res- 
t<»r«*d to th * 111 . It is also all too obvious 
(hsiC in eolliHiun with a coniniiihUy of im* 
principled eniployeni. iixluetrial unrest on a 
wide ncule is lieing Nought to 1»e engioeered 
on the plea of economic rcccsHioii. And 
in addition to it .'ll!, there In, incvUabK, the 
insistent ullcgathin that law and order has 
been breaking down in Weet Hongal and 
calls for Central ihtennmtiori. The Centre 
has been a little more cautious, but that it 
IK only biding it* time fur u suitublc excuse 
for intruding into the administnition of the 
State, is ctjually r|uite obvious. It appears 
to have got hold of the NakKalbari affair 
as NiiUabtc enough for tlic purpose and the 
Cnion Home MiuiNterK recent statements 
both in and outside J^a^!ianle^t makes it 
ffuito plain that Nuniething towards such an 
end is being hatched in New Delhi 

A great deal of popular confusion appears 
to weave around the Ko-called Naksalbari 
incidents. During twenty years of C'ongress 
misrule and uodur cover of /.emiudari aboli* 
tion, large tracts of land lu the tea districts 
around daipaiguri have been appropriated 




m 
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by Oovdrnmcot from entwhile tndlttoDAl 
xcmindara moat of which haye been aarrcpii- 
tiooaly paaeed on to bi^ jotedan and other 
veated intcresta. Tt haa been alleged that 
even a few tea companies have also been 
allowed to annex some parcels of such land 
to their tea gardens lu the area. These 
latids arc cultivated utider a systcKu <»f sliare 
cropping which is in enH!t a kind of hired 
labour an'angcinent without unj of the protec* 
tioii tliat tlic taw of the land is supposed 
to utibrd to both hired labour and share 
croppers. The region is infested with a 
very Urge coiuiu unity of landless peasants, 
many of them belonging to llic various 
adibasi clans and trouble and unrest baa 
been brewing in this ri*gion for maitj years 
noWf only matters appear to have come to 
a head and the prcBent outburst has been die 
result While no one would extenuate or 
condone the excesses alleged to have been 
oommittod) one should bo fair enough to also 
concede that the provocation has been both 
long-standing and grave. The iiresent 
Governmeut know that these people ^ have a 
case to represent, that their grcivances, 
which arc geouine enough, have been ignored 
by successive Congress Goveraments in the 
past aud they have been endeavouring to 
temper discipline with justice. Any dispa- 
ssionatc auditor would be compelled to con¬ 
cede that tlie present West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment without being unduly weak has been 
endeavouring to be only fair to a genuinely 
aggrieved community of their Own country¬ 
men 00 whose mandate they are in power 
to-day. But to the Congress conspirator, 
any excuse is good enough to beat the present 

U. F. Government in West Bengal with, and 

% 


Nok^albari, in Union Home Minister Cbavan’s 
thinking, presents an adecjuately powerful 
pretext, especially having regard to the dis¬ 
turbed arou being very near our borders with 
China. 

Hut, whatever the pretext on which Cho 
Coutral Government might seek to intervene 
in West Bengal, they should take note that, 
tlie conHC4|Ucncos would be bound to be <|uitc 
disastrous. The U. K: Oovornment oro in 
power on the inundate^ of thn people and 
then' is not the least tridicalion that despite* 
all the hardship?^ and privations through 
which the people have been currently 
paMsiiig lirre in this trouble-ridden State, 
there is tha least diminution of popular 
supjKirt to and good will towards the 
Government. The (Vutre should, morever. 
beware, that the p<«ple of \Vest Bengal 
following the announcement of the resfl1t> 
of the last general eleelioiis, have awakened 
to a new nwnrencas of the power tbey wield 
and to a consciousnoss of their rcHponsibilit' 
for converging and directing this power 
towards certain denired and well defined 
goals. If they arc ill advised enough 
try to lay the heavy hand upon tbis State, 
(bey would soon be disillusioued that tliey 
have only contrived to create a tiow pocket 
of moss deliance and disaster. 

A little over four months is not euougli 
for any Government to even begin to eradi* 
cate the naoerous evils aud wrong'' 
that twenty years of conscienceless abuse (d 
power by the C^ongress have burdened th<* 
peoples’ lives with. Our people are a loop' 
lufleriog one and tbey will, as tbey have been* 
smilingly put up with all their privations and 
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depriTfttioDB to long m they are tssured thnt 
the Oo7emmeDt hnye been genuinely cndea* 
vouring to right past wrongs. But there must 
be priorities. The first and ilie highest prio' 
rity must be accorded to food and toward** 
ifnate^iiaichf ami cffrriifrfy providing relief 
in famine stricken regioon within the State. 

• 

The Districts of Purulin and Bankura, purely 
agricultural ns (hey are, have been t^^pcalty 
neglected throughout the Congress regime. 
•For lack of evsrf primitive souri'es of irriga* 
tiou ( although large appropriations were 
supposed to have been Iraado for s|>eetacular 
projects in this field from time to time during 
the last ten years)^ thoss remain merely one- 
crop*a-year vgions and due to lack of rainfall 
during the last two successive years even this 
had failed. Now there is a raging famine 
there the depth and gravity of which ( al¬ 
though comparisons in this context would 
8eem to be especially odious) is no whit less 
than that raging in certain areas of Bihar. 
Offleial relief measures) so far, have been 
less than useless and .oewspaper publicity 
towards attracting nssistance from oiitsidc (he 
; ^tate has been less than nil. The Clovcro* 

I mont must look into this inimcdiutcly and 
Htart dealing with the situatiou on an all-out 
War footing. 

But not only in Baokura and Piirulm, tbut 
throughout the whole of West Bengal, the 
^necture of famine is daily assuming more 
tlireatening proportions. The efforts of the 
^overemeat towards dealing with the matter 
Appears to have been both inadequate and 
''^ept. The hungry and the straving will not 
hi' iocUaed'to accept excuses that the ) Centre 
have failed to honour thsir cominitincots 


regarding food grains supply to West Bengal 
There is not the least doubt that there are 
plenty of stocks of paddy and rice in West 
Bengal which should be able to feed the 
entire people for well over half a year at 
the least; there are also concealed ntocks of 
wheat and other food gruins within (be ^tate* 
ft is demonstrable from etatistics of food 
production and imports ^in and inti* West 
Bengal during the last four years provided 
by the appropriate Ooverninsni ogcncUs^ 
and even the most uncritical auditor would 
not be inclined to accept that the previous 
(''Oiijp'CBs Qovciument in all their sitccei*sivc 
reincnnmtions were the least likely to err on 
the side of exaggeration in ibis behalf - that 
Uiere should b** uiiconHumcd stocks of rico 
and wheat aiuoiinting to at least 3 million 
and 1 million toones respcotivcly in the 
State as on date. The Government have to 
dehoard all these concealed stocks of food 
grains and bring tlieio to the market place* 
Food grains, they must realise, u'e a commo¬ 
dity which can only bo stored iu small bulk 
covering large values ft should not be difficult 
for the police and their iutelligcnco agencies to 
locate these stocks and seixe them. If they 
plead inability to discover these, It should be 
obvious that they must cither be in collusioa 
with the Imarders themselves, or else they are 
wholly incompetent The Oovcrnmeiit 
should immediately send for the State 
Police Chief and throw out a challenge to 
him that be must compel bin police force 
to achieve results lo this direction or should 
make room for some one who would under¬ 
take t> deliver the goods. 

Whatever the modus that the Ooveru- 
ment may consider useful and feasible in 
this matter, it must be relUed that deboar- 
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ding of ftccurouUtod stooki U tli« only 
operation that will aave Wont Rengal from 
being overtaken by another dUta^troua and 
Statewide famine. It in also necessary that 
the Ooveroment du 4 enforcte fresh methods 
in adminiatration wliich will eliminate most 
of the useless official paraphamalia and 
rod tape that currently hold up progress in 
every possible direction. Red-tape baa been 
and, tragically still remains, the all-enevelo- 
p:ng and the most baneful instittition of 
Government which no one seems able 
to break through. All this miixt be cut out 
and linmediate and effective results obtniaed 
not merely in dehoarding food grains, but 
also in processing their movements so that 
they may reach the consumer c ven in the 
remotest comers of the State in a regular 
How without being held up at any point 

The Qovernment ajust turn their atten¬ 
tion to this as one of the most urgent and 
the higheHt priority. They must realign 
that their actions in this direction have 
bo( n singularly tmditional and inept. They 
must realise that there is nothing that c^n 
topple them at ibis even (he 


especially vicious kind of eggs thait are 
being currently hatched io the Union Home 
Minister's incubator in New Delhi—except 
a turn in tlie tide of the popular mandate 
in their favour. Aod this tide will inevita- • 
bly turn if (he people were left to the 
tender mercies of the hoarders and the 
profiteers without someUiiog immediately 
effective being done by the Government to 
afford instant relief. 

We have been told that the hoarder luis^ 
evolved fn-h t«clirib|ues which defeat 
traditional measures. Krrsh measures must 
be devised to cfToctively mutch the new 
tachnhjunM that are now being employed 
by the profiteering hoarder. We have alsii 
b^^eo told that the current ofders are in¬ 
effective ; in area*( oiitside sUtiit »riIy ratio¬ 
ned areas individual stocks of food grains 
of upto 7 maunds .ire within the permisHi* 
bic limit and the hoarder usually stocks hi^ 
grains with many p<»oplo in small lot** 
within the perminsible limits. Those onler* 
must be amended, but results must be oh 
tained anyhow, not in some distant future, 
but here aud now. 




INDIAN TRAVEL OF PROFESSOR AND MRS. LUDERS 
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The intereKtii)^ uecoimt of tbi* trevols 
.cif Profeasor and Mr*, leaders of IWrUn w 
now available in the book, Tnder the Indian 
published hy Mr»«. Klac Liid^rs. 

This book Ik a eollnctlon of thv UdWra 

’written by Mrs.'LudeiN dnriiij; their hiUian 

travel friciidK in IWrIin. The lirnt letter 

dated October *J\, lh2T, wh« written from 

f'vftU' and tbc luet letter, dutetl May 17, 1h2H, 

wai written on board l!ie My IbiucnfclM. 

There are aeventemi h*ttcri< that she had 

written from India to (irrmunv, Home of 

• 

which are only aeveri or nine lines, for iiik* 
hii/ce, the letter from Kooua duki] 1)weml>cr 
.*’ 1 , th27. A!th(Migli these letters are infor¬ 
mative and intfrcstin){ they have certain 
defects : they start without any uddresn and 
<*iid without any proper ctidfiij^ or mum’ or 
^i(;naturc. Although it is easy In under¬ 
stand that when tho letters were written the 
writer might have been In a hurry and between 
ihe writer and the addressee there might not 
iiuve been any nccossity for such usual for¬ 
malities, when iheic letters were publisheil 
in the form of a book these details should 
have been provided at that time. It ia again 
very interesting that the fact Heinrich and 
Ose Luders were husband and wife ie to bo 
inferred and ie no where dourly stated io tbe^ne 
'•'tfere. On reference to the Iheoaopbicnl 
'society, Adayar, where tlie Luders paid n 
' ijiit, the reply I got is, ‘'most probably they 
:<rna couple" But Ifrom the evidence in 
l^oee letters there can be no doubt that they 


wore a couph*. 

On Oolober 27, 1927, at Port Said, the 
Luders were obliged to put <m straw over* 
>hors for filtering the mosi|ue, and Mrs. 
Luders fHt (hut "'strnngely the ladica covor 
themselves iu this great heat with black 
cloth". 

Ill (Vylou the Unrnian Cuiimil and A rich 
GiTmaii busincKHinan, the youthful aiui spiri¬ 
ted Fnuidcnberg, Impressed them much as 

a!s«* Uic Vulvulunkar Vihara with stntue of 
# 

Buddha Houted on a pedestal in meditation 
|iOHe together with the ^tutuey of Hindu 
Oeiticf, Vislnnt and Kartikeya. Every 
Buddhist pilgrim rang the temple bell. Tho 
Imdcrs did not like ^'children who were com«> 
ptoluly nuUnd*', with "iiimtfulto-nir' to prevent 
mo-ijiiito bite, and the fnct that “uvery bouse 
hi Murolv inrestod with Ki»ukos'\ Iu the 
BuddList Tooth (fUIic) Toinplo ut Kandy, 
Heinrich had a long convrreution with the 
priest. The 'rooth Belie wai> removed by 
Che Purtugucse to Ooa, where it whk cermo- 
niously burnt by the .Archbishop in the pre¬ 
sence of tbc Viceroy in full Court. The 
Buddhlstfi, however, hold that the Portuguese 
captured a false tooth-relic and not the real 
one. Tlie old Aluvihara and Dumbulla 
temples are hewn out of rock and arc painted. 
One must enter these temples with lamp in 
hand fur the darkness inside. The Siglriya 
C'asile built by KsKyajia, (he regicide* in 
circo .AOO. A. D. Is full of rich sculpture. 



At Anoradhpar king Dhuttaganuni made a 
few buildings (or prieets ir c. 100. B.C. The 
rocky temple of Mihinatale has the tomb of 
Aseka'a boq, Mnhendra, “the first preacher 
of Baddhiem in Ceylon.” 

On Dcrembcr 10, 1027, the Luders 
visited Ootacamond and Xilgiri hills, then 
Madura, rich with Hindu teiuplos built by 
king Tiriimal in the seventeenth century and 
regarded them hm of * pliaDta<«tic beauty and 
size” with Copnrams in pyramidal shapen 
and many pieces of sculptures. In the 
Minakshi temple Europeans were not allowed 
to enter in certain parts. The Thoosand 
Pillared Hall with bcaiitifnt capitals, appealed 
to the leaders 'much. **The first impression 
of the temples of Madnru Hliall always remain 
with m unforgettable,” wrote admiringly. 

In Trichinopoly and Tanjore, Siva-IAnga 
and Nandi (igiires were common. In Sriran- 
gain ( near Trichinopoly )they saw the fain'^us 
Visnu temple. The Iniajestic Jambukeavam 
temple impressed them much. Tlie library 
of Muheraja of Tnnjorc U dcseribed as **a 
thing worth seeing.” 

In Mudms, the High Court is made of 
Hindu Muslim stylos blended together, 
Heinrich delivered two lectures in Madras, 
one in the Sanskrit Acuderny and the other 
in the University. The result was that 
newsmen and camerameo at once b?eame 
very inquisitive about him, and tong Articles 
written by him appeared in tbe newspapers. 
One Article appeared in the Bombay Herald 
entitled, ''Mrs. Luder's Charming PcrsoDality” 
The Madras University was completely India' 
nbed and had many scholarly peraoDS. 
Various colleges of Madras invited the 
Ludore. 

The Luders then paid a visit to the Adayar 
library of the Xheosophical Society. They 


were pleas«td to find there as librarians a 
few Qerman-knowing Indians. 
Upstairs lived the old Mrs. Annie Besant. 
They saw a drama in the Presidency College 
where Mrs. Besant was present and 
spoke of the "hope of the freedom of India < 
and received enthusiastic applanse”. In 
the Adayar library hall .is inscribed "There 
is no religion higher than truth”. lo Madras* 
Station an Indian »tudent pointed out to 

Mrs. Luders that (iandhiji was nearby. 
They mot (Undbiji who was "short, tender 

a 

and oldish, but of infinite sympathy.*' 

<Iandhiji expreB*<ed joy that they had come 
to India, that they wore friends of this 
country and that Heinrich was a scholar of 
Sanskrit and lodology and dedicated to this 
scared tank. Although it appciircd to many 
that he was inwardly weak CIandhiji had a 
"chsrm that every strong pcrsoDality posses- 
nee.” On the way to Conjeeverum when they 
:uTivcd at a village fifteen naked children 
sang, "God save the King” and for 

money and "when we gave tb<^m copper coins 
more and more they stretched their black paws 
closer and came closer to us.” Conjeeverum and 
Cbidamvaram have great temples. The chief 
priest garlanded them. In Conjeeverum 
they put up with a Brahmin, the Mayor oI 
tbe towD, who had "fabulous memory” for he 
chanted verses ceaselessly. In Chidamvarani 
be delivered a lectore in a college whosf* 
Principlal bad come to Madras to invite him. 
The lecture ended with a "thundering 
applause.” He met the iTodas of Nilgiri who 
"practise polyandry.” They'were anxious 
to be photographed and to receive "bakshis.” 
From here they went to Poona. 

Id Mysore the Luders found the Mahs' 
raja very progressive and intdrested in 
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bnildiogs. O^er the cit; bftnfe the Cheman- 
di bills with a Kali temple which they uw 
Hod appreciated. 

Seringapatam's dam long, Dvertwokilometen, 
built 00 the moat modern plan, was much 
Appreciated. Bat Seringapatam otherwise 
appeared to them as "a city of the dead.*' 
Tl waa in utter rulntt Heionrich delivered 
iootures in Mysore. '*Thc public is always 
remarkably attentive and thankful" 

At Hyderabad, the most **dpsr archaeo- 
. legist Mr. Y"'took the Luders round the 
city in his car. He was 'an Irxlian with a 
keen sense for natural beauty. They saw 
(W Minar, High Ooiirt, schools and hospitals 
with thousand beds. 

At Oolounda, each grave of the Uutab 
Khahi prioccs has iU mosque. The Fort 
with high walls and lized iron poiote against 
at&cks by elephants ^appealed to the Ludm 
much. 

At Jiijapur, (he tombs of Ibrahiui'I] 
( ibrahim Rauas ) and of Mohammad ( Ool 
<(umba/) impressedUbciD. Mr. Luders 
parised the ^'noiseless** manner of movement 
of Muslim devotees in the mosques as against 
the '‘wild” and noisy scenes in Hindu tem¬ 
ples. 

The Luders next visited Karlc, ''the oldest 
Buddhist cave in India” with their friend 'S'. 
The Chaitya caves were as old as-100.11 C. 
and the lotus capitals, sculpture, and delioea- 
tioQ from the life of tthc Bndha made a great 
impressioo on theni. 

The Bhaj Chaitya halls were as old as 
‘-*00. B. C. 

In Bombay : "Apart from climate Bombay 
a very beautiful city and has a grand 
viirroonding." The at^called Hanging Garden 


bnildtngs made in "VeDetian Oriental Gothic” 
style, hoasca 4 or 5 storey high, men who 
were "friendly and witty", lleiDrich’s six 
lectures in the University of Bombay 
and also in the Bombay Asiitio 
Society, the Cama Institute of the 
Panis, and 8b Xavier’s College where Mr. 
'// ( Father 'Z, ) was Heinrich’s old disciple, 
the visit to Kanheri, Elcphanta Caves dedi¬ 
cated to the Brahmanical sect, the Tower 
of silence high up in the Malabar IliUs, 
and visitiog a famous sadhu, Vijay Inder 
Sun. 

At Nasik, the impression of the Luders 
was (list '*bere everything whs as (they were) 
a thousand years before.” and Heinrich was 
Hiirpriscd to find a young naked 
ascetic replying in English to his quesrions 
lit Sanskrit. 

At Ellora, 'Ai caves and three religions 
were to be seen. The most impressive was 
the Brahntanical Kailash temple cave with 
two life*sUc stone elephants and two flag 
masts. "The colour and light effects are 
charming” observes Mrs. Luders. Prof. 
H. Luders held that obrouologioally the 
Jain caves arc the latest ( 8th to 13th cen¬ 
turies A. I). ) aud have no mom for the stay 
of the monks. In the niches are seated 
naked Tirthanharaa. Mahavira’s statue is 
in the shrine. Mrs. Luders writes in appro- 
eiotion ^So deep has Ellora impressed me 
that even today I have just to close my eyes 
to recollect clearly before my eyes all the 
details of Ellora." So also about the art 
of Ajanta she writeK, "the whole of it sgaio 
Is a veritable wonder.” 

On January Hl26, when they visited 
Daroda the Luders found much interest in 
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the lAbvBxy, Museam, Elephant Park and the 
modern palace with "narrow atreeta*' and a 
l^eat popalatiou that did not appeal much to 
them. Here thej aaw (he first camel caravan. 
Many hooHCfl were wooden. To each grave 
was attached a mosque. Hindu and Muslim 
stales were frequently mixed up in the bnild* 
ings, Hindu capitals often crowned Muslini 
buildings. The Sidi Sayid marble mos4|iic 
was remarkable. 

fn Mount Abu, the holy mountain of the 
Jaina, they met a Yogi who took them to 
hie oave by the side of another cave when* 
another Yogi had epeot a lifc'time iu inedi* 
tition. Mrs. Luders observes, "[ must say 
that this men had sucli a harmony in hie 
being, hU beantifnl face showed such h 
clarity and contentment, that I had not found 
in the ascetics and >ogia in the cities". They 
next saw the Dilawar temples 'whose ioner 
walls were the scenes of "concentrated archU 
tectural beauty." Those Jain buildings rc* 
presented a ^great harmony." 

Aj nacre had a good museum with many 
inscriptiooK in Hnihmi character among its 
treasures. 

The Hindu temple of Pnshkiir is corisi* 
dcred the holiest in India. Here no one le 
permitted to slaughter any mnftnal. People 
feed the fishes in the lake. Mrs. Luders 
writers. "The surrounding of Pushkar is 
highly pioturesfjue." 

The Udaipur palace by the side of the 
lake is "wonderful." The ruler, who was 
then of eighty years of age, had shot ia his 
own days 150 tigers. "But no one else U 
is permited to kill any animal iu his terri* 
tory." 

The Luders appreciated Chitorgarb very 
much, They eothusiasUcaJly meatioo the 


•toiy of Padmini and the Jauhar ceremony, 
as also Rana Kumbh'e Tower of Victory. 

s 

From here the Luders went to Banchi. 
The great Stupa is "wonderfully majestic." 
In the past the town of VidUa lay around 
it Today it is in ruins. In tlie past Bojpur, 
Satadhara, Sonart, and Andhcri had Buddhist 
settlemontM nround Sani!hi. The gates arc 
"splendid." The Pradakshina Ways ( peram- 
bulatory ) arc there. Pigmies, human beings, 
animalH, .liitaka Dorics, legenJs and nymphs 
arc beautifully cjirvcd. A* nymph on the 
hlasUTii Gateway drew ray pnrticnlar atten¬ 
tion ; catching the branch of a tree she seems 
to swing ill (he air freely" observes Mr. 
Luders. The stupas of Sariputta and Maud- 
galyano wore int^cribid with iiiscriptiouH to 
indicate their identity. One may infer Greek 
influence in tlicm, "but in reality it wa** not 
so." 

in ihiTjccling, Uic visited H:ippy Valley 
Tea K^tatc, the Observatory Hill, the Birch 
llill and tlie Tibetan Buddhist Monastery. 
"The Tibetans look very much like the 
Chinese". 

"As a city I do not like it" was the remark 
of Mrs. f/iders about Calcutta. The maiduri 
is 3 kiiometers long and kilometers broad 
with good motor roads all round it But it 
made her always "Komewhat melancholy." 
The rich Indian Museum was much appre¬ 
ciated. They participated in the aooual 
Session of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The Professor of Archaeology, "Bh" took 
them in bis car to a restaurant near Hugh 
that reminded Mrs. leaders of Hamburg 
Mrs. Luders observed that the Indians bav« 
a peculiar ides that the "navel of ibe dea<l 
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persons do oot born and tliat it sbouM there* 
fore be thrown in the Ganges/' 

Puri by the sea side was imiDensely liked 
by the Luders. 

From there they went to Konarak which 
presented them a **ridd]e/' ^WUy thin sort 
of delineation ( i. ik erotic reprosdotation ) 
in a temple of the Sun God is r<'presented» 
remains to us and to most pcrsoik« a riddle/' 

J i h n banes vara, ('daygirl a itU K handagi ri 

interested flenrieli very much as he had to 
publish the inscriptions of these pfuoes. The 
road to Dbauli where an Asokati inscription 
of c. Ik C. stood, wa^ very bad, and only 
“die thought that the wife of .ui epigniphist 
earned “colossal Tuny a'" gnve her sticngth 
for such a journey. 'in the South ( i. 
Bouth Judia) people are more tolcranl'*, and 
only in the inuennost chamber of the temple 
foreignerH were not allowed. 

Then the LudetH went to Sintiijikotan 
where Profesnor “I/‘of iVag (Prague 7 ) 
rcceired them. It is hurdly u university in 
our sense/' They met the poet in his library, 
and she writes “I mn^t say he waH chanuing/' 
The hours \\n his company were “indeed a 
pleasure/’ He showed them his library' of 
35000 volumes nud a small niuseucn. She 
felt that “one must live many years in India 
before one can enter into the spirit of )ikdi:in 
music and find beauty in it” Here Heinrich 
delivered his lecture and she held tJiat the 
visit to Santioiketau shall always remain as 
“something special in our memory.” 

From here they went to Dacca where they 
reached by a steamer. Heinrich delivered 
three lectures in Dacca. The Uuiversity 
building , was ‘Wtel)/’ They visited the 
libraries and institutes. lu the 


PrufesBor's house some ladies spoke Eoglisb 
others had been to England. In Dacca they 
met a youug Italian couple. The man was 
J^rofessor in Rome and was staying in Dacca 
for the last four years for some study and 
research. 

lishorc appeared as the “city of rosea." 
The line cantonment, Hue buildings and bun* 
g4lowK and wide open parks made a great 
impereasion on tlio Luders. 

At Patua they put up with an EogUsh 
family. An Indian scholar visited Heinrich 
and sought Iiim advice on the llatbigumpa 
iiiHcription on which the scholar was working 
for the Inst ten vttirs. 

Nalanda, Raja (Iriha nnd Ihiddha Gaya 
wen* all visited in turn. At Renaras the 
presence of »o many templos appeared very 
interesting to them. The bnildingn are like 
“castles/' mnsqic was built by Anrangzeb 
to humiliate the Hindus. The Hindus believe 
that there ts nnthiug more “healthy than 
bathing in the < Unges water.” She further 
observes^ “And it fad. chemical analysis has 
sliowik that ehotora bacilli is destroyed in it 
id no time”* Millions of pilgrims come and 
hiindruds of dead bodies bnrn in the Ghats 
as the IliiiduH “believe that it leads to salva* 
tion." LMgrimage to Benaras “costs much 
time and money.” The Well of wisdom is 
overcrowded with pilgrims, cows, crippled 
persons and beggars. In Annapurna temple 
“there am many holy cows and we saw a long 
line of white-robed wid<.»wa who are fed 
there.’’ At Sarnath the place where the 
Buddha preached “his Sermon of Benares”, 
the stupa and the museum tlie Luders felt 
much inspired and mention with much appre* 
ciatiou. 
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A( Cawnpore, Uie pi am where a heodfuJ 
of EuropeA:;e io the eammer heei of 1857 
pnt op ft heoric 5gbt is mendooed with great 
apprecifttioo; fts also the Sail Chaora Qbat 
where the Nana Saheb massacred Europeaos 
—men, women and childreti. 

At LnoknoTS the Residency where Hir 
Henry I^awrence was killed,' the many mos* 
ques sod colleges are all mentioned witli 
approya). Heinrich delivered a lecture in 
the Lucknow Uniyeraity. Ad Indian Profe* 
Bftor of Chemistry who lived io Germany 
for BIX years and spoke ''good (ierman'* 
showed them the places of intcreat in liia car 
with his '*sympathetic wife/* 

At Agra they appreciated the Taj Mahal 
touch. **TbiB wonderful proportion, this 
spotless whiteness, surpass every phantasy. 
As a wonder not done by human hands, 
stands high the marble biiilditig against the 
light blue aky.** This work "can not be 
repeated.** She further writes, "The entire 
Ta] is a dream in marble and no pen can 
possibly describe it accurately.** The Agra 
Fort with palaces, harems, baths, under-ground 
ohainbcra, Diwao*i*‘Kbas, Samman Darj, 
Jasmin Tower, are all described in details 
and with appreciation. The Moti Masjid, 
Akbar'e Tomb, Fatehpur Sikri with the 
PadcK Mahal, Mos4|ue of Shaikh Salim GbisU 
"who is worshipped even to this day by .ionu* 
nerable barren ladies'* are all described. 

In Qwallior the moat worthy building 


was the Fort which must be entered through 
seven gatee. 

In Delhi, the Lnders visited all the histo- 
Heal buildings. In the Khas Mahal inside 
Delhi Fort the feeling came to them "as if we 
were in a dream or in the midst of one of 
the fables of 1001 Nights.*' In Delhi on 
Fridays thousands and tbousaods of Muslims 
offer prayer in common. "How inhnitoly 
great is the contrast of the communal prayer 
of the MusHius to the worship of the Hindu 
who offers bis prayer individually wheresH 
bis |Deigbboiir carries out his trade comple* 
tcly UDConcorned." 

In Srinagar ( Kashmir) there is nn told 
belief that Kashmir was once a lake inhabi¬ 
ted by a mighty Nags ( snake 5 who was a 
nuisance to the neighbouring lands. At the 
pmyer of Kasyapa Siva killed the Soake- 
Demon with bis trident and made the Jhelum 
flow near Baramala, so that the valley became 
rich and prosperous. 

At Taxila, the Ludera were guests of 
Sir John "M", the Director of Archaeology. 
Taxila was under Greek, then Scythian, theu 
Kusnn and floally Huo inilaeoce. 

The Ludere ended their Indian ttour with 
a visit to the Kbaibar Pass. The natural 
beauty of the frontier and martial nature of 
the people are described in details. 

Finally the Luders retorned home io the 
ship Bauenfels. The captain was from 
Bremen, "the officers are all north-Oermans. 
It is almost like home.** 
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Tli« 10 , all luoM liaT« their faulU. Tliay’re aellleh, 
bruUl and iuconiiderate. They dou'l uodereUnd how mnch 
iiverythiu^ ccmta. They I'tn't ihuigji, poor dear<i: thoy *r(' 
i;at-wittcd. 

Stfmtrsri 


John Webster bed received so vucb 
popularity that oo other contemporary drama¬ 
tist got recognition so early. It was due to 
hlw dramatic teebnique and poetry, lie pre¬ 
ferred the most Herious themes for hia dramas, 
lie had searched them out io tlie hi3t(>riee 
of Rome. Theec themea were full of luat, 
pride, passionj greed, blood and horror, lie 
had not dramatized the historical eventH^ 
whether they might bo of England, Rooie» 
or Greece like Shakespeare but he did iniiiii- 
tely search them out and weut minutely in 
them for picking up the best themes for his 
plays. The themes which were chosen by 
him, bad been chosen accordiug to the ne<*d 
of bis own (emperaoient and they could 
resemble the situation which was in his time. 
The situation might be developed either by 
poUtioal or social chaos. Neither M'ebster 
^or I could shut up eyes from the political 
sod social evils. Bis plays are Tfif Whiif 
and The Dutkettt of Maifi only availa¬ 
ble for us.. 

7 


The U'A/Vr IhvH was the most con trover* 
sial play and stsll it han been attracting the 
critics of today. Mr. *1. B. Priestley reoog* 
nir.os that Webster was ihe Imest poet of his 
groups lie is indeed n great poet in flashes— 
but limited and faulty dramatist; his beet, 
two best known tragedies, The Whtte Devil 
(eii.<<Uy better of the two) and Thr Dnahese 
of Malff, contain wonderful lines bnt strain 
00 much towards horror that tliey come 
close to absurdity. Mr. DycC) the late 
editor of Webster clashen with Charles 
Isimb when the latter defends Vittoria 
through his verdict "an innoccDcc reaembHog 
boldness.’' And Canon Kingsley also supports 
Dyce instead of T«iiub. A 0 a student of The 
White 1 defend ).aimb for his Inipar- 

dal and upright judgement. 

Webster was a great scholar of classics 
aid of Ids fellow dramatists—Chapman, 
Johnson, Beamount and Fletcher. He bad 
studied Ovid, Uachiavelll, Sophocles, Eary*» 
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pidet ftcid Sb^keipeare. Tbeie great authori 
enriohes hia mind ao well that he became a 
coofueed poet* flia ooDfusIon ia found m 
hia poetr/ but not in the ‘characters. Id 
7!ke WhiU Dei ii, the character of Vittoria 
is a puzzle for critica Her character provea 
that he was Indeed a great dramatiat of hia 
own skill and even Marlowe and Shakespeare 
could not challoQge him in dramatic tcohnl* 
quo and skill. Mia pi^edeccasora could not 
puazle the critics, while Webster did puzzle 
the critics so they could not approach easily 
to him. 

# 

Webster stood for the poor like Machia* 
velli. So, lie never observed Vittoria as 
a guilty heroine nor he aimed at to portrait 
her character like that of Ophelia, Cleopatra, 
and Duoboss of Malfi* Her soul la an inno- 
oeut and pure because there is the Chris* 
tiauity iQ her blood. She confesses her 
sin; 

O iny greatest lUkoe lay in my blood, 
Now my blood, pales for it. 

(240-41, V, vi) 

Id Act I, we disgust Vittoria due to her 
illegal bed with the Duke of liraebiaoo. Her 
mother, Conielia, foresees : 

now 1 lind our hou«o 

Sinking to mine. I^arth-quakcs leave 

behind, 

Where they have tyrannised, iron, or lead, 

or stone, 

But woe to ruine, violent lust leaves none. 

(207-10,1, ii) 

It as poetry, Cornelia does not under¬ 
stand the cause and origin of the violent 
lust, and for that she makes her soo, FI am in eo 


responsible. She calls him a pander. 

Cornelia does not realizes her owu 
mistake that she is horself responsible for 
that violent lust. She has married her most 
beautiful daughter with Camillo who U the 
nephew of MooUeelso. Camillo U a man of 

age. So, he could not^satisfy. 

...He tflU his weak-* 

to KlarDtneo (i70-122,1 , ii) who U hU 
brother-! D'Uw. 

FR\N: Have you ahy vhilUr**n ? » 

CAM.: None my lord. 

(22fi-29, IT, \) 

He has no »trcngtb in him. So he is a 
citckcold. Camillo, being an ngpd roan, is so 
much passionate that he opens bis heart to 
Flauineo who is uot less ennning than 
Webster and myself to understand the hudinn 
nature. Jt was the hope of Onmillo that 
Plaoineo would help him iu getting her in 
b<d. 

Camillo proven an imsuitablo match fur 
her. Her mother could not marry her witli 
^ young mao of rich family due to poverty. 
Cornelia bod not enough money (or dowry. 
If she wore married with a young of rich 
family, she would not have preferred the 
bed of Drachiauo. If I consider Flamineo 
as a pander, I do not agree with Dr. F. L. 
Lucas who considers him that he is a 
Machiavellian. MachiavelU does not advo¬ 
cate that a roan or woman should prostitute 
his or her family's honour. Flamiaea asks 
his master, Brachiano, to pursue his suter 
because he has learned that Camillo who is 
hia brother-in-law, is not a man of strength* 
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For thiki hifi mother denounces hun. KUmiDeo 
questions his mothen * 

I would faiiie know where lies the 

Dofcxe of wealth 

Wbieli you h4V<* whoorded for my 

lu.iuiteuacc^ 

That r may bvare loy brard nut i>f 

levell 

Of my L(»rds StIrop, 

(‘OK.: What ? bccauJ‘< w** arc poorc, 
Shall w# vlfloiih •.* 

(UUi-N I, til 

Khiuinco, when he aejurc^ to a would* 
be mail of dignity and wealth, W a true 
diNciplo of Maehiavefll (340-4H, J, li). MVbx- 
ter was aUt> inlcresU'd in Klatnineo w he 
wikH iotercsted in Vittoria. The character 
of Viftoria Is more admirable than (he 
character of Fbmineo who is h**r brcHher. 
Webster had recn justice in the Tillaloy of 
Klamloeo becniiae his actions whether they 
*iro [nhumao or mbchievous arc responsible 
i*u' trjfjedy in T/f: IVfir/f t>rrif. 

Swlrjburoe ex'i uiiie-j thy tragedy of Th' 
^Vlt/fe Dci fI but at the time of cramini ig he 
makes bis own judgement that Cornelia ia 
an up right woman. Hot she is not an right 
woman (227-338,1, ii). U a semi-con- 
Hervative lady. Swinburne is fascinated by 
tbe flashes of ber poetry. Her moarning 
speech (20 31, V, iii) on the death of her 
son Biiarcollo who Is murdered by hie own 
brother Flamfneo, echoes Ijearis speech 2b<5* 
B8. V, iii) on tbe death of his bcloTcd and 
yongest daughter Cordelia. The character of 
Marcello comes near to be character of Cor- 
delia, He supported bis mother and be was 

2 Q favour that bis brother should marry 


himself with a moorish lady, /anche. and he 
was also not cunning like bis elder sister and 
brother. If he were canning, there would 
have no chance to meet an untimely death. 

The aicM inhuman deedw are doue in Act 
II, even there is no climax of the tragedy, 
but the climax is in Act (11, when Vittoria’s 
tri ll opens. In Act Jl, tlie hui^band of Vitio* 
ria, Caoiillo and the docbcsi of HmchuinO; 
Isabella, are siHUghtcred by an cuy way. 8o 
their death umj bo known as they died na¬ 
tural death It is not known in public how 
the« had died I The cause of thoir murder 
is only to avoid the hindcmucc in (be easy 
going love a {fairs between Brachiaao and 
Vittoria. She haa already dirappearsd totally 
in tlio \i-i H. Webster did not involve her 
in crimes like I/ady Macbeth. He did not 
w.int to KpoU her chastity. Webster bad 
rIiowo us his grratvKt 'skill In drawing tli<‘ 
character of Vittoria with the utmost care. 
] think that even Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries k.oiiid not hurpAst$ bitu because 
he WSK highly uii intellrctuali/ad dramatist 
and p*H*t. Pho wclliug up emotious were 
<s>nirolled by him through his iotelleot 
Where he failed to control his emoliuns, ho 
became couiusrd. 

The charge whidi is brought against Vi- 
Uoria> is prc-plaoned by Francisco and Mon* 
ticelso (3 n, III, i). Francisco wants to take 
revenge on the death of his sister, Isabella. 
Neither Francisco nor MonticelaOj even, could 
frame any false charge against Brachiaoc 
for bis execution, to, they brought the charge 
against Vittorio If she were a daughter or 
a wife of the Duke or a Senator, none would 
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htTe been able to frame anj sort oi cbsrgo 
agaioet her. The roco of wealth were at 
liberty and were free to do whatever they 
liked. But the relations between Brachian 
and Vittoria have been public. 

Act Jfl iM the greatent uchievemeul of 
Webster in the whole tragedv, as \ have 
judged it. In scene i of the Act III, Vitio* 
ria entera for her trial as she has been siimnio* 
ned for. She docs nnt know what nort of 
charge is against her 't She U an in¬ 
nocent ludy. A large crowd of spectators 
enters the hall in which her trial shall be 
held. FranciscOj the Ambasaador^, 

lirachiouo, Klamioeo and Marcello arc also 
preseot there. While Monticelo is on chair 
of the Justice. When her trial begins, ehc 
becomen nervous. 6hr fails to understand 
the Latio language, even though she knows it 
well. Frauciseo tells her that Lawyer pleads 
agaiosr her. She requests that I^awyer should 
Mpeak hU Uhuaf tongue so that it is audible 
to all in tho hsit. She wants that nobody 
may learn of her turvouKness. Even, she 
dooi* not lose her reason and sensef^; be¬ 
cause she touches tbe personality of the 
dramatist Li in self. 

Cardinal Mooticelso who has sold bim- 
si'lf in the hands of tho Duke of Rome, 
Fraocisco, brother of deceased Isabcll, is 
eittinpg on the alter of Justice. He ts in 
the service of the Duke of Rome. Being a 
Oardinal, he U afraid that if be shall not 
favour bis master, then he shall be termina¬ 
ted from bis services. May I ask that such 
persons—like (he Duke aud CardiDal—are 
venerated for occuping tbe chairs to (he 
halls of JUSTICE r 


Vittoria goes to the ball of Justice in 
an aristocratic * dress. Lawyer who pleads 
sgrinst her, is more harsh in his word : 

EiorbiUnt sinnCH must have eznlcerantion. 
Vrr ; Surely my ijords this lawyer here hath 

Bwal lowed 

* 

Some I*otitiaryeM bils, or proclsmatioas. 

And now the hsird and undegcstablc 

worden, 

Come np like ston<ii wee use give Haukch 

for pbisicke. 

Why this is Welch to I^ttir. 

Lawyer is himself as corrupt as tbe (*ar- 
dinal is. By his harsh and undigestable 
words, he wants to excite her. She doet« 
not lose her courage and (rmper but slic 
remains bold because she is not a criminal 
in any way. Monticelso's harsh and undi- 
geitablc worda insult her when ho speaks to 
her. She can not tolerate her insult in front 
of the audience, S's she rcplkd him in bold 
words : 

Vit.: O you mistake. 

You raise a blood as noble in this cheeke 

As ever was your mothers. 

( 56 - 58 , 

She boldly proves herself in front of the 
that she is a chaste like bis mother. In her 
chasti^, there is no doubt The revereod 
Cardinal addresses tbe present audience that 
her language instructs her trade. He means 
to say that she is a ^whore\ He blames her 
character (82*100, ITiii)* I do not observe 
her character as evil as it is in (he verdid ^ 
of the Cardinal. 
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She remains \n Her trial because ahe 
is not A lady of guilty cunspience. Wcbe* 
ter had expcrieoccd that an honeat person 
could suffer but could not yidd to the mor- 
t:d SQlferiog*. As soon ns the lawyer dis- 
Aftpears; the Cardinal siiDultaneoiidy fiends 
against her the lawyer wan pleadiog. lie 
wants to please Fraiwi^eo by moauK nf flat* 
tery. BrAcHiano who reaches Court to rcHcnc 
his beloved Vittoria^ is a muu of cunning 
nature. His silence break when tlio f'ardi- 
.ral wants to ]«irn who is responsible for 
the murder of Camillo ? Ho tells the Car^ 
dioal that he is a syuipalhi/er for widow< 
and orphans. Hcncc; he has coTocto rescue 
her bcciuse her husband wa** indebted in 
him. Mooticelso admit:^ (liAt her hir«b:ind 
was Indebted to him (Mi.'H III, liy Me 
has cotno to rc'^cue hi^r uoly bocaune ]u«t 
haa tempted Him. He hus lost nil 
wealth in her love. Lrachiauo Imivx the 
hall iu aagiT exposing lutwnrlhy duds of 
Ihc ('urdioal and threuteniog him. 

.Moriticelso want«< to insult her bec-iU'<e 
ho wants to win tlte favMur of the Duke 
of Rome, lie askH her ^*voiir t'Kanipious 
Ron”. She in too much gifted that she 
shuts bis mouth up by her sharp answer : 

Vlt,: The woifo may prey the bettor. 

flH8,][L 

Cardinal means to say that there is 
nobody to Help her now. She can alone 
defend herself when Mouficelso and Krau 
eisoo fail in searching out the culprit. 
Franoiaco asks the I'ardinal to deacend 
to the matter of iacontinuenee. There is 

justice being done with her. Monti- 
oclao could sot produce the letter in pre¬ 
sence of Bracbiano who is the Duke of 
^^edoc; iKcanie the priest was terrified 


with hitn. The C'ardina) baa not the 
morals of a priest. 

He produce^ the letter And reads it in 
preeence of sudience : 

Wherein *twn» plotted, (He) and you 

shoutd mcete, 

At all ^pp^iticaries >^unimer-h<»it»f, 

Dowiio by the river Tiber : view't niy 

Wlurc afrer wanton bathing and tho heat 

i)f a biKcivious ban«piet—-I pr.'iy read it, 

I shame to speak the 

(201-(b ril il) 

Webster leaves the sndieiice and the readers 
in curiosity and to learn themselves. T 
think there might be the words in the 
Ktfer whi?'i( may be shnrnrfiil word*, so, 
the f'srdiu.d feels hiruself shame to read 
the rest letter. She sdrnith that she was 
tempte<l by the hot lust but slic defends 
her^if that it was not her mistake. She 
do( < not lo^e. (be bAlauco of her mind at 
the (iaiv of defending herself. iicr later 
l•p^ei:He^ a;^ furkui^. The main cau^c of 
her 1 h>I(Ii]C.«-s in the <.*oiirt is that there 
if no juatiee being done to her. The 
t'ardlual haa bieomc so eruel that bo 
knockn down her prayer for charily (2JI- 

24, Iff,«). 

Her nature at mice boonm oh revoluUo- 
n.iry and her boldriCHs is for the revolu¬ 
tion against injustice. J think, if there 
were justice with her in the. tiUJ, she 
would QOt have been bold. She admits the 
facta which were true. The cruel and in¬ 
human priest, Mooticclso, draws the curtain 
giving his judgement that she came from 
thence a most notorious strumpet, so she 
has continued (252'b3, Ill, ii). He orden 
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that ahe xhall be prisooed io a ftottsf of 
ronmriitex. 

Vrr. : A rape, a rape ; 

MON. s How? 

vrr.: Yci yoQ have ravieht jiiHtice, 

Forest her to do your pleasure. 

(ftrVHfi. in, iO 

The last »‘peceh of VHlona (248-4t<, 
V, Vi) when ahe dica, U thnt of a philosopher. 

Dr. F.L. liiicnH compareK VIttoria and 
leabelb with the two charaetcra of Shake- 
apeare, Cleopatra, and Oetuvia. nrachhmo 
to meet Vitton:i in tin* house of 
converiitea where ehe le iiupriaoMed. 

He addresMeH her there as :in 'advanced 
whore' in the preaenne of her brother Flam* 
inoo. She atonoe Wnr^** up ut him and 
rejects hU love mnkiu^ him responsible for 
^(aininjt her honour and fame in society 
(lOD-L^h Iif)« And she jd'to abuses her 
brother timt he is a pander. This speech 
of Viitoriu revivcK DnichbnoV lost interest* 
in her. C]e(*patra niso adopts the uiue 
policy to nveico'no Antony ajrain (Ifl-lS, 
I, ii, “A C’O. It is the natural tjuality 
and characteristic of fcroalc cbamctcr. Ucr 
character is superior to the chameter of 
Cleopatra, becauHo she is not a courfeaan, 
Hs r have examined her thoroiighlv. 

While Isabella is an ignomiit lady in 
regard of the paKsioaate lovo of a priest 
Lodovico. IHs love is not mean as that 
of Brachiano. Lodovico is the worshipper 
of female beauty like Dante and Shelley. 
Her murder excites him and he determines 
to take revenge on. Ttie secret of the 
murder of Isabella and Camillo is told by 
/anchc to dUguised i*'ninoisco for gratify¬ 
ing her senses with him. She is as lustful 
as Putana of Ford. Putana tells the secret 


of Annabclla's pr^nancy to Vaaque. 

If I compare the character of leabclU 
with the character of Octavia, X do not 
observe too much similarity between the 
two, as it is established by Dr. F.L. Lucse. 

I can compare I’ortia with IsHbelln Isabel¬ 
la's suncrings make one think when her 
son Giovanni, narrates her sulfcrings to hie 
miclc l*Van cisco : 

For J liAvr knowiic her wake uu huj^dreih 

nights, 

When all the pillow, where she laid her 

head.. 

Was brine-wet with tenr^’S* 

111, ii) 

Her devotion to her husband is mafchc- 
lesf. The ghost uf Isabella excites Krnn- 
cisco as the ghost of Hamlet’s father drives 
the young IlHtnlet in take ruveugc on. 
ilracliiano**: gho^t uIao c.n cites Fluinineo and 
be reJlche^ Viltoria for mnrdcriug her. 
The jniporUncc of those ghosts are tioi 
\i»>9 than the iinporUnce of the ghost of 
ITnmIet's father in the tragedy of HAMLET. 

ViUoHa escaped from the house of 

convcrtUca because there was the troubU d 
time. She was helped in running nway 
from the pri-^on hou>50 by her brother 
Flaiuineo and her paramour BrachiaDO. 
If she had not escaped fjom the imprison¬ 
ment, the play would not have taken the 
place of tragedy. Webster bad not obser¬ 
ved humau nature as ho deemed, but he 
had hope that human nature might be 
reformed. It was bis belief as it was the 
belief of MachiavelU tbat after disorder 
there should be order. So, be watched the 
eod of the tragedy in catastrophe with 
an optimistic future. Before the falling 
curtaio, there is murder aftor murder 
because one takes the revenge on the 
other and so on. 



EDUCATION AND FINANCE 

TJUHIirVAN CUATDRVKDI 


The Ro|><irt of the rMuc:»tion Comim^Mioii 
KAfks to serve ns a ^udvlhir fci* the ini* 
jirovcian>*t of edncalion in IiKlhi durijig tlu* 
oc'xt 20 yours. In the very (imt chapter, tho 
report sets forth the objectives o( education^ 
which arc : (I) t<i relate educaiiorj to pro- 
• diictivity ; (2) t« nchicvc suclul and imtionnl 
iritcf^mtioti ; to stren|tthfii dci hoc racy ; (4) 
to nocolenite the proj^ress of mndcriiinntioii 
and {'*) to cultivate socia1.ruora) and spiri* 
tunl valn^e. The repwt has soa;;ht to der 
cribo the chnrnctonstics of a ^vntetn of cdu* 
cation which will achieve these alma. To 
meet the fiiiancuil reqmromcnta of such a 
eystcin, the Oom:aissiou has envisaged an 
expeuditure of over Rs. 4030 ororcs by l!tsr>- 
HO, The twci»ty year prograrume includes 
uiuoug otlkor things, iocreuMcd .salaries for 
teachers at all levels, expanding cdn&atioDal 
facilities and qualitative improvetneni of 
education. 

Modern economy is the function of so 
many complex variables, an integrated sys¬ 
tem of edncatioii being one of them. lOdu- 
catioii, iDcludiDg Primary, Secondary niid 
I'aiversity, has au important impact on the 
economic development and progress of coun¬ 
try ; ou the other hand, the state of econo¬ 
my also has its bearing on the cooditioa of 
education in that area. Tlie problem before 
our country U that we want to have more 
and better education to develop our econtK 
lilies, but the state of our c<ionomy is not 
couduelvc«to impJeincntalivn of a big educa¬ 


tional programiue. Many a ship of cducatioual 
reform in onr country' has already foundered 
on the hard mck of hnanrial inadequacy. 
The fear is not baseless, a'« the outlay pro¬ 
posed by the Rdncaiion ('ominiisiori appears 
to be unattainable in view of the preteut 
rate of growth of onr economy. 

The Commission considers that if educa¬ 
tion is t«» develop in onr country', the oduoa- 
tioiial expenditnn* in the next few years 
should rise from Rs. 12.1 per capita in 55- 
fitJ to Us. per cajiita in Ifl8r)-S6 (at 
constant prices ). It means that there should 
be more than four fold increase in the per 
capita expenditure on education after twenty 
years, which means that its percentage to 
national income should riec from 2.9 to 0. 
In absoiniv terms, ilie expenditure on edu¬ 
cation will rise from Jts. 144 crorcs in ^0-51 
to Rs. 40,3t) crores in the year 1085-K6. 
The following tabic gives an idea of a few 
Knaucial variables involved in the Con mi 
ssiort s recommendations : 

Table showing expeadituro on Education 


in India 

^'car 

Kxp. in 

Percentage of 

Indices of 


crores 

Natioua! 

growth 

i»:»a-r»i 

of Rr. 

144 

income 

1/J* 

100^ 

i9r»5-r»ii 

190 

1.9 

140 

lOGOtil 

844 

2.4 

240 

] !ib6-60 

600 

2.9 

417 

197-%7b 

ir>r,8« 

4.2 

1080 

l9Sr>-8U 

4036 

60 

2603 
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(a) Flgiirca pven iti tha Report—Chapter 
on Edacatlonal Kioadc# 

(b) Oftloalntod, taking as base 

year 

(c) As proposed by (he CoutmUeioD. 

It is clear from (he above Table, (Imt 
the educational expenditure duriu^ these 
Bfteen years has iticreHsed (trues absolutely 
and 2{ times iu proportion to the growth of 
national income. H all the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Cornnusalnn are impletoeuled, it 
is expected that the present expenditure will 
rise to crores in iHTo TB and to Rs. 

40,36 crores in lhdn-H6. With 100 as 
index for lOnO-T)], it will rise to Re. 1080 
at the end of the Bret ten years and to 3803 
at the end of the eecood period. Tbc csti* 
matee arc made at constant prices, and if 
the present laflatioaary trend continneS| the 
increase in the total outlay may be more than 
what is rontecnplated. The Commission has 
obtained these (igures by a double projection. 
National inco:oe is assumed to increase at 6 
per cent and educational expenditure by 10 
per cent per annum. Any change in these 
projections may again change the magnitude 
I of these vaiiablee. 

The mobihaation of siicli a lusignltude of 
resources for eduention appears to be a difli- 
call task, coDsideriug present rate of growtli 
of our economy. Tlie Commission has assu¬ 
med that io the comitig years national income 
will increase at the r.ite of 6 per cent per 
annum and it will be possible to spend 6 per 
cent of it on education. But uatioual iucome 
has grown during (he Third Five Year Plan at 
4 per cent per annuru and there are little 
prospects of increastog the percentage of 
eduoational expenditure from 3.0 to 6 per 
cent of national in come also. 


National income (lows into educatiou 
tliroQgb Government budgets or through 
the fuuds of T/ocal Rodie.4. The share of 
Qovernmerit fund^ wa^ 54.1 « iu 1060-31 
and 71.2% in 10B5-0I1. Now the Commi¬ 
ssion considers '^(hat the funds of the 
Centra] and State Governments would htvu 
to bear about ^^0 per cent of the total 
expenditure**. It means that, if 0 per cenr 
of nntioual incomo is to How into educa¬ 
tion, 5.4 per cent out of it has to comr 
from Central and State budgets. In thr 
federal system of finance, the major part of* 
this expenditure, say 4 per cent, may fall 
on the State budgets, as tbc Centre U 
mainly responsible for scientillc rcseareh 
and partly University education •, and. 
therefore, looking to the pattern of expeu 
diture by the <'6ntral Government on edu¬ 
cation, it Is likely that no more than 1.4 
per cent of national income will flow out 
of tlie Central budget. Assuming that the 
State budgets get of national income 
by that time out of which i% will bavr 
to be devoted to education, it means that 
50 per cent of State budgets will be spent 
on education. Such spoudiog seems to br 
very difficult looking to the pattern of 
expenditure of (he States in India. 

A little deeper analysis may reveal thut 
States in our country were spending mi 
more than 30 per cent of their budgets 
ou education even in 19C5-0G ; tbe rele¬ 
vant figure in 1951-52 was 14.7 percent. 
Tlie rate of increase of expenditure ou 
education over last 15 years has been % 
per cent per year. At this rate of increase 
only 80% of State budgets will be devo¬ 
ted to educatioD. Suppose, State Govern¬ 
ments decide to increase this rate to 1 per 
cent per year, stU) only 40 pet cent ol 
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the State budgets will be spout oq edu* 
cetion in Ift85-M6. It will be a trenieu* 
doUB effort and State Qorernmcnte riiay 
lind it very difficult to face legislatures 
with such budgets. Moreover, for Stites 
like nihar aod U. epending Rs. 3.U and 
' Rh. 5.b per capita respectively ou edueatioa, 
the target of lU. 5l per capita in twenty 
years, is admitedly very difficult to ai'kirvo. 

I 

■ff/e JHfemn 

Tlie country is now face to face with 
n dilema; she watits to have won* and 
hi'ttor schools and collegeH to improve her 
economy, but lluds it] diHiciilt to divert more 
resources from other directly |>ri>dnctive 
activities to education. That the ('omnii- 
HHiOD has nnt been able to liud a solution 
to tho problem within the limits of the 
Held of education itself is evld«'nt from 
the report The Comtuissioti has li^cd moat 
of the responsibility for the support of 
educution on governmental funds, yet has 
cautioned against the total centralisation 
of all financial responsibility for education 
hi the government and has rceoiumeoded 
that the oontributious should be raised 
from local communities, voluntary organtsa' 
tions and local authorities for this purpose. 
The OorDoiission has also suggested to 
I (uobilixe assistance of tho local commnnu 
tics through the organisation of ^;hool 
Improvement Ooofcrcnces for improving the 
physical facilities in the schools. Apart 
from this the State Qovernmeuts are to 
iucet most of the demands of 'Aihi Pari¬ 
ah uds through grants in aid. These grants 
will cover hundred per cent of stall* rs- 
penditure of schools and a fixed percentage 
of other expenses. The other expense? 
ftre to be met by ^ila Parisbads through 
Irvy on land revenue. By such steps, 
the Education Commission hopes to 


raise more than Rs. 4000 eroros to be 
spent on education by 1085*8i>. 

The report sufl'ers from other lacuaa 
from financial point of view. Any scheme 
of educational reform requires that appro¬ 
priateness of large or small invcKtmeiit 
should be sj>ecified for diflereiit situations 
at the time of formulation of Mich sche¬ 
mes, so tliat unncocBsary wastsige niay bo 
avoided. This is what exactly not being 
done. Secondly, if GovernmeiitK ure to be 
made respooHible for provision of most of 
the funds for educational expansion in 
countryside, while the educational adminis¬ 
tration should lie in the hands of Xila 
Parishads, some Mort of srhenie of match- 
ing gmiibf should bo dovH(*d to link tho 
aiuoimt of grants with the ofTorU made 
for the collection of funds by these bodies, 
and a scheme of strict snpervision should 
also be devised to check the misappropri¬ 
ation of grants. 

The hhlueaiion Commisrion has made 
some very bold recominundations which 
may revolutionise the whole cducatiou.il 
system on implementation, yet the funds re¬ 
quired for successful implementation of 
these rpcoramendatlons will be colossal. The 
Commission seems to believe that if the 
economist really nets bis mind to it, the 
funds needed for a purpose so obviously 
essential an cduosition can be easily found 
out Tlicrc loay be some truth in this 
belief, but liuanccH do not llnw only through 
printing pr<ss. As it will be nece^Htry to 
canalize more funds for educational deve¬ 
lopment, identification and aHccrtaiDiueut of 
the sources of finan<‘C is necessary before 
laiiocbing such schcuics. I'^ducatloii in our 
country is everybody's business, but unfor¬ 
tunately *moBey' has become only Govern¬ 
ments* business. 



ORIGIN OF STATE : A BUDDHIST APPROACH 


DIPAK KlJMAft BAKUA 


Begurdiog th« origin of the SUte we 
bft76 oocftBionA] BpecuUttoDi in the enrij 
Buddhist teiU which ever thet for e long 
time there provsiled a golden ege of her- 
moQj nod happiness in the euth end 
people led a hftppf and poacefal life to 
their innate rirtuous diapoeitioof though 
there exieted so goTeroraest for the main- 
tenanee of the laws of natare. Is the 
Mahabharata also we find euch a epecoJa* 
tioQ on the origin of the State. Even 
Plato'e ^^Republio" record# idealisation of 
such a Oolden Age. Ae r^ards the origiOi 
establishment, and location of political antho- 
rity, the Pali Canonical literature offers us 
a social-compact theorj for saciety as 
well as a correlatire govern mental-contract 
theory for kingehip.l 

It is recorded in the Dighanikaya, a 
Pali text, thst there came a time when 
after the lapse of a long period, thia world 
passed awsy. As this happened, beings bad 
mostly been reborn in the World of Badi- 
ance and there they dwelt being made of 
mind, feeding on rapture, selM amino us and 
traversiK^ the air, continuing in glory for 
a loDg time. Again there came a moment 
when sooner or later this world began to 
re-evolve and beloge wbo had deceased 
from the World of Radiance, asually came 
to life as thoie who were made of mind, 


feeding on repture etc. and remained thus 
for a long period. Now at that time, all 
had become one world of water and of 

e 

darknesa Neither Moon nor Sun appea* 
red, neither stars nor constellations were 
seen, neither night nor day was manifest 
neither female nor mele c^ald be distin* 
guiahed. Beings were reckoned just as 
beings only. And to those beings earth 
with its colour, savour and odour was 
spread oat in the waters. Then a being 
of greedy diaposition tasted the savoury 
earth with his Soger. He, thus, tasting, 
became suffused with the savour, and era* 
ving entered into him. Likewise other 
beings tasted the savonry earth with their 
fingers. Thty, thns, tasting, became also 
snffaeed with the savour aod thirst appe* 
ared in them. So those beinge began to 
feast on the savoury earth, breaking off 
lamps of it with their hands. And due to 
such deed their self-laminoaity faded away 
aod consequently the Moon, the Son, the 
stan and constellatione became visible. So 
the nigh^ the day, znonthe, half-moDthi, the 
seasons aod the yeen became manifest 
Thereafter the world evolved again# Now 
those beings feasting on the savoury earth, 
feeding on it, nourished by it, oontioued 
thus for a long-while and as. % result 
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their bodiM beeeme solid ud veriet; io 
their comelinees become a^perent. Some 
beiogs were well favoured, lome were ill 
favoured. The well-favoored pereoDs began 
to look down upon with contempt the ilh 
favoured ones aod thought (hat they were 
more comely thao.others. Tbos while they 
became proud of their beauty, the savoury 
earth disappeared and so they gathered 
themselves together to bewail. Meanwhile, 
, the outgrowthfl haviag colour, odour and 
taste appeared in the soil. The manner of 
the rising up thereof was as the springing 
up of the mushroom. Then thoKc beings 
began to fea^t on these outgrowths and 
found food and nourishment in them. As 
a result their bodies grew ever more solid, 
and the difference in tfaeir comeliaese 
bdeame more manifest, some being well'fav*' 
oured, some ill-favoured. Then those per¬ 
sons who were well favoured despised 
them who were ill-favoured aod thought 
that they were more comely than the Ill- 
favoured ones. Aud due to (heir pride 
these outgrowths of the soil disappeared. 
Thereupon creeping plants with colour and 
taste appeared like the bamboos. So those 
beings began to feast on the creepers and 
feeding on them, nourished by them for a 
long time, their bodies became more solid, 
and the divergenee in their comeliness in¬ 
creased, so that, as before, the better favou¬ 
red despised the worst favoured and con- 
Bequently the creepers disappeared. At 
their disappearauoe the people lamented. 
But fragrant and clean rice ^^peared rip- 
<!ning in open space. In the evening they 
gathered and oairiod away the rice for 


supper aod to their surprise they found 
in next morning (hat the rice grew 
again. Similarly iu the morning they col¬ 
lected rice for breakfast and in the evening 
it again appeared. Then those beings feas* 
ted on this rice for a long period and 
their bodies became more solid, aod the 
divergence in their comeliness became more 
pronounced. In the female appeared the 
distinctive featuree of the female, io the 
male those of the male. Then woman 
began to desire man too closely, and man 
woman. In their desire, passion arose and 
no they satisfied their lusts. And others 
seeing them so doing threw sand, ashes, 
cowdung at them. Now those beings who 
submitted to their luste were not allowed 
to enter the village aod town either for 
a whole month or evon for two monthe. 
They at that time quickly incurred blam*' 
for immorality and so engaged themselves 
in building bnts to conceal that immora¬ 
lity. So some lazy fellows gradually thou¬ 
ght of collecting enough rice at one jonmey 
for both sopper and breakfast. Following 
them others also considered in tike manner 
and began to fetch aod store rice for even two 
or four or eight days. Now as those beings 
began to feed on hoarded rice, powder env^ 
loped the clean grain, and husk enveloped the 
grain, and the reaped or cut stems did not 
grow again; a break became visible; the 
rice-etubble stood in clumps. Those beings, 
therefore, gathered themselves and bewailed 
lor such a misfortuDe. They gradually began 
io divide off the rice-fields and set bouoda- 
net there to- Again a certain person of greedy 
disposition watching over his own plot, stole 
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another plot and made use of it Other per¬ 
sona seized and punished him for such an 
ofTeoce. He did so even for a second or third 
time. So they a^ain took him and admonished 
him. Some smote him with the hand> some 
with c)odrt» some with sticks. With such a be¬ 
ginning stealiug appeared and censure, l^^iug 
and punishment became known. Now these 
beings again gathered themselves together 
and uttered grief id outcries ia}*ing: "From 
our evil deeds, sirs, stealing, censure, Ijing^ 
punishment hare become known. What if we 
were to select a certain bciog, who sbould be 
wrathful. When indignation is right, who 
should censure that which should rightly be 
censured and should baoisb him who deserves 
to be banished 1 But we will give him in 
return a proportion of rice.*’ Then those 
beings went to a person among them, who 
waA the handHomest, the beat favoured, the 
most attractive, the most capable and said 
to him ; *'Comc uow, good being, be indig¬ 
nant, consuls that which should rightly be 
censured, banish him who deserves to be 
banished. And we will offer you a proportion 
of our rice And be consented, and did so, 
>itid they gave him a proportion of their rice. 
Chosen by people is what is meant by Maha 
Sammata^ so Mriha Samtt?ata (the Great Elect) 
was the first standing phrase attributed to 
that worthiest person. 

We have traced in the forgoing pages 
the ori^n of society, kingship and state 
according to the Buddhist tradition. While 
comparing such a tnididon regarding the 
( mergence of the idea of state we shall find 
that it had some parallels with the similar 
thcorict 'advanced by the western scholars 


like Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. We shall 
now try to mske a comparative study of some 
such theories with the Buddhist one. 

The episode of Mahasammata presents 
one of Uie world's earliest versions of the 
widespread contractual theory of the State, 
which ill ICorope is especially linked up with 
the names of Locke and Rousseau. It em* 
phasisea that the main purpose of Government 
is to maintain order, and that the king, as 
the head of the govcrnmeiit, is the first • 
social servant, and ultimately dependent on 
the will of the people of the country. So 
ou the question of the origin of State two 
points are evident in Buddhist texts, namely, 
the mystical imd the contractual, often 
rather incongruously combined. Tliese texts 
relate, as we have ali'cady observed, that in 
the distant past there was a golden age when 
men lived in virtue and happiness. But 
somehow there was a fall from such an ideal 
life and people being disappoioted by anar¬ 
chy and chaos asked a wise and virtuous 
person to be their king for a protlon of rice 
in lieu of hU services. Thus, according to 
the Duddhitfi traditioo, govenmcDt came 
into existence as a result of some implied 
contiwet between the community and it« 
worthiest member. The main difference bet¬ 
ween tbe thinking of the Buddhists and 
that of the western scholars lies io the fact 
that the westerners looked at the problem of 
the origin of State purely from a secular 
stand point, whereas the Buddhists main¬ 
tained a religious outlook. That is why the 
western theories were greatly lofluenoed by 
the people'e struggle against autocracy 
which was then in vogue. The western 
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scHoUra endeavoured to dcBue the power of 
the sovereigQ aod introd(io.o »certain coiiUi- 
tiooB under wbicb people would pny their 
obedience to him. But the early Buddhiste, 
they did not live in an uge of rationaliKm 
like Loeke and KouaecHd, thought of (he 
i|uestion mainly from a religious point of 
' view. That U why they did not feel iiny 
urge to go through the (undauiental^i of tlo* 
problem nnd thought only that people ii^ed 
to oiler obedience and taxation in return for 
'the protection and services they cxpecUnl 
from the king. If tbc king would fail in 
his duties^ they allowed the people to rcnwve 
the king» and even to kill him. So the Ihid- 
dhist theory of origin of Suite and Arxdal 
institutions boing different from other MmU 
lar theories ocenpies a distinetive plaie in 
the history of ancient likdian politie:il 
thhught.J It jufltiBcs by a reference to his* 
torical 'processes the necessity of the kingV 
(dficc IQ the interest of private prO|>crty in 
panic liar and the public order in general. 
Again the theory imposes upon the ruler the 
obligation of punishing wrong^<KTH in re* 
turn for payment of the customary dues by 
(he people. In both the Buddhist and west* 
tern theories^ tb«re is mentioned an incon* 
VCnlent stage of society preceeding the rule 
of either a leader or a king. And in both 
protection followed the establishment cf 
government. The Buddhist vers Jon wouhl 
make the condition of the society ns one of 
evil. Accordingly It partially approaches 
the nature of society os evisaged by Hobbes, 
but it is unlike the one described by Leake 
snd Roufsean. Thus to Hobbes the state of 
nature was one of war and af^ression because 
nicn were*brutal and lelBsh^O to Locke it waa 


one of ccjiiity and freedom, as men were 
peaceable and sociable, but to Rousseau it 
was one of Idyllic hnppincsH, because human 
beigus beeainr perfect From the Buddhists 
version it is not evident a> to who abaudoned 
the state of nature—whether the people of 

their own accord gave up the .marchlcal state 

of nature or whether tln'v were made to 

• 

abuidon it. Wc find that wliilc ilikbos ex¬ 
panded tile notion of ngreemont by Kn^ ing that 
absolute power was irrevocably transferred 
to the ruler, the Buddhist theory maintains 
that the king's |>ower was limited and the 
king appeared as merely a public servant 
though of the hi;;hcst oixicr, ’'A theory like 
this, HAuctifying not merely the state and 
in>titution of kingship, but also (he recipro* 
cal duticH of the -ciiureign and subject/^ 
Was **au*eptcd by the Uuding political writers 
and rcuowned sUirnicn**4. ^o the Btiddhist 
tradition presents a contiaHt to the vrostern 
as regards the ab.iudoiuncut of the ^tate of 
nature by mankind. ITobbrs, l^ocke and 
Uonssean shared the kiuic opinion, namely 
that it W)t<t human b<ingK themselves who 
decided to surrender their rigfits to a common 
authority. On the othor hand in tlu* early 
Buddhist texts there is no indication of men's 
siirnmdcnng their rights to a ruler. Wc 
have also found in the Bali literature that 
the state was originally (he rrsiilt of divine 
action, while as per the wc'l«»rn thought it 
was the resnit of deliberate linmnn action. 
Further in the Buddhist literature wc obt^erve 
(bat the people agrcetl to obey the king, 
there being no indication whether such sub- 
luisaion on their part wa«> th<* result of their 
dccitiou to 'disown their iiihornt rights, 
while In the western theory wc find that the 
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people aj^eed among themaalTea to tumnder 
their ngbta either to the abeolato ruler, ae 
stated by Ilobbcfl, or to the ruler with Umited 
powers, aa thought by I/>cke, or to the re- 
preaentative govern a ent, aa coneiderd by 
Rouseeau. Again in the Pali tczta la not 
found any mention of the political righU of 
the people at any etage. Only there is a 
reference to the protection which woe to bo 
given by the king to the people; but in the 
weatero theory, the main emphaaia is laid on 
the poU^oal righta without which the state 
is meaningless. So the Buddhist theory of 
the origin of the state contains a pale resem¬ 
blance to only voiDC of the points in the 


theory of social contract as expounded ia 
the West5 • 


1. Digbaoikaya, VoL Hi fP. T. 8*), pp. 84-ft6.« 

2. Beni Prasad. (The) State in ancient India, 
p. 118n. 

3. Bhandarker. Oarmichae) Lectures, pp.* 

119, 122-124. 

4. Alyaogar, K. V. Rangaswamy. Some as¬ 
pects of ancient Tndiau Polity (Madras, 
1938, ed.X p. 31. 

5. Drekmier, Charles. Kingship and Oominu- 
uity in early India (Standard University 
PrcH, 1962 ed.X p* 248. 




THE SCHISM IN WORLD COMMUNISM 
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The ideologicftl rift ihtX hu dereloped 
|)ctW66D the two geeet giaate of world 
cornmaoism, Soviet Rueeia aod the Peoples* 
Republic of Chine, hae prctved to be 
indeed a subject of much interesting stud; 
in recent tijiee> For xoinc world 
opinion declined to recognise the SinO'Soviet 
Kchism as a serious one and inclined to 
dismiss it as a family cjusrrel**. But to day 
the antagonistic arguments of boUi sides 
have reach cm} the surface, that any serious 
study of present'day coDroaoism would be 
regarded as incomplete without them. The 
Sinp-Soviet ideological differences have been 
considerably increased iu the recent past, 
and are now spreading to other communist 
parties of tha world. The world communism 
as a “monolithic*’ oiganisation has come to a 
break-up. Before the emergence of Red China 
Soviet Unioo was the maio preceptor and heart 
of the communist world and the cominunist 
satellite countries were merely “microcosma*' 
of the Soviet Union. It was believed that 
the advent of Red China would add to the 
strength of the Communist bloc. But today 
the irreconcilable ideological diflTerences 
between Moscow and Peking keep them in 
s posiUon of logger-beads. 

Thk Qkneris 

Even before the emergence of Red China, 
the Soviet Union had suffered a grievous 
loisio the defection of Yugoslavia in 1948. 
YogoiUvii. was expelled from the Comiuform. 


The condemnation of Tito and his party 
caused a stir for which we have to go back 
to the eutoinmuoication of Luther to find a 
parallel. The Soviet Unien wanted 
Tito to follow “the Russian way’* In build¬ 
ing Socialism, and the main charge of 
Moscow against Tito was that he had opposed 
this. The ideological ehatgis brought 
gainst him were merely lUmsy. The Com¬ 
munist Party of ^^lgoslavia was a powerful 
oiganisathm unlike that of Rumania, Bul¬ 
garia, Hungary, Poland and C'xeclioslovakia. 
The Vugoslavia-revolution was of the 
making of Tito himself. He had 
ijuarelled because the Vugoalnv Revolution 
had been a oatiotial affair, owing nothing 
to direct Soviet Aid. The Soviet 

UoLoti had suspected Tito of Nationalism, 
and it was a surprise fur Stalin that the 
Yugoslav ('ommunist* were ready to answer 
him back and not prepared to submit 
to the Russian overlords. This was 
the position of iuternationai communism 
in 1948. 

The oatnre of the Sino-Soviet .conHiot, 
its depth aud bitterness can be properly 
iioderetood if we try to understand the nature 
of the Chinese revolution and the Soviet 
attitude towards it during the early stages. 
Stalin had advised the Chinese Communist 
party in 194*’ to co-operate with Chiang 
Kaisbek and participate in a nationalist 
Government aud the Soviet Union had lecog- 
nised Chiang KaUhek as its ally. In spite of 
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tliU, Mao Tso-tMii" was Ootcruiiocd (o wage 
a war against tlic Kuomiutang and in tliis ha 
succeeded. It sccois (hat Stalio was not 
optimistic about a CommuuMt victory in 
China. Ilk theory it U right and proper that 
backward rountrics should throw-off the 

imperialUt yoke and ant up coinmunist 
reginiea. Yet it D doubtful whuther Mos¬ 
cow liUri over dcairod a revolution to kuc* 
rood which it does not control and a 
couritry witli a popnhitiou of more thau 
twice that of Soviet Uninn should become 
communint almost overnight.' llnt^whcu the 
rcvolutiiin Kiiccoedi'd in Chinit Stalin lost no 
time to hail it ha u world slialtering vvcDt 
and the grout victory of the loitiog massea 
in the Kast Kgaiiiat iinpcrlalUm, and 
we loomed Ited t1unu into tfie C'oiainunist 
bloc. Ihit China wax not treated aa a part 
of the eonuniMii'it luterirational. The C'hinesc 
revolution was mainly carried by peasants 
unlike tlio 'RoUhevik He volution in Uusaia 
which was prolctariuii in nature. Though 
Mao was convinced that the orthodox Mar- 
xbt Loniiiist doctrinc'^ needed some modi- 
lloutions so as to npply to Chinese condi¬ 
tions; he did not challenge them in the 
begiuoing and kcjkt up appearances. Mao 
knew that tho Chincite CominuninU were 

desperately in need of Uusniau help. But 
from the very beginulng tlie CUineKe Imd 
regarded Mao as an independent theorist 
and ‘‘Mao's Uoad** to communism had al¬ 
ready come to stay. 

But when Stalin was alive> the commu¬ 
nist parties of the world were kept in 
apron strings to Moscow. Stalin was look¬ 
ed upon as the ‘‘Sun of the Communist world'*, 
the omnipotent and the omniscient. Though 
the di(Terences existed inside the commuoUt 


bloc, they were not allowed to express tbem- 
^solves. 

s 

Tiik dAVMoj Asu Tiir Ivjr» 

The ditference between the (wo great 
coQimiiiitst powers are uot merely ideolo- 
pcal. The basic difference which UDder)ie:<, 
arises from the Chinese rejection of the pre- 
teiiRtoiks of Moscow as the communist Romo 
and the corollary of this, the subservience 
of a great Asian power to a great Kuro- 
pean Power. 

Thk (h i.T Ok 

Tho trouble seemed to have really 
sUrted witii the 'JOth Party i Congress in 
I95ii at which Khrushchev made lu.x 
‘‘Secret Speech" denouncing Stalin and the 
‘‘personality cult". Khrushchev embarked 
ou tho dangorouH path of "de-SUHnisation" 
which delineated Stalin as one who bad 
coiamittcd fearful mistakes, and unpardon¬ 
able crimes, ^^'llilc coudemning his late 
master bo so contrived things that Home 
of (he mud he throw at Stalin splashed 
his own dangerous rivals. The ('kinese 
came out vociferously in support of StalL- 
ubm. Mao and the Chinese Commuoiste were 
very much irritated and critical of the 
extent and the xnannor of dc-stalinisation 
preached by Khrushchev. In fact the Chiuese 
themselves were developing the ‘'Mao-Cult" 
which considered Mao as a gnidiog star 
and ‘'Cloud boru deity", the "father figure", 
far seeing and wise and they were ready 
to reimit any form of words critical of the 
personality cult. The Chinese were anxious 
to demonstrate to Khrushchev that he 
was of a lessor calibre than Stalin, and 
that they were not ready to recognise him 
as the undisputed leader of world commo' 
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uiAD. The Cliitiesd commuoUt still defdod 
tbe memory of Stulin who uailied aud 
(IfacipHned world oommuuist luovemeiit. 

Iti feet Khrudhehev in embiirked 

on tho policy of de-atalimautioti primarily 
for iDtorunl reasons. It wu*' for adapting 
tlic policy of the cooimunUt party of the 
Soviet CJuiou to tiio neod^ of tho new 
induKtrialued Soviet Society. He ipiickly 
found that iUci burenueraU tmined by 
Suilin con Id not be induced to cbniigv their 
*iuoiliod4 imles'i the lci;i*nd id Stalin'a 
infallibilitv w.is destroytnl first. 

Wwi Ami Pk.M MKI'J. 0»«lCM.<rKM‘K 

The ('ainese accuied Khrudiciicv of 
'revUiorilsui” and tho betrayal of the princi¬ 
ples of MarxUiu-Lenioisuj. The UuMians, ou 
the other hand, accused C'hiucee communista 
of«‘^dogmatism’'. Kbrusbehev *did say that 
Lenin's ieuchiitga were not to b<‘^regurded as 
u aacred test applicable to all cooditioDfl, 
rogurdleaa of the changing times. In a world 
which was unde^oing bewildering changes in 
the tecbonologioal, Social and IMitical spheres 
the teuebingd of Leuiu were to be adapted to 
the new couditiojis. 'J'ho.ne who are ignorant 
of these facts were merely parroting the 
texts witimut real understand big and deserved 
to be branded '*d« gmutist*'. Khrueiicbcv 
attacked Mao as oue who was oblivious of 
any interests other than his own, spinning 
theories detached from the modern world. 
This was the line of Khrusbebev’s attack on 
Mao* who claims to be an '^Asian Karl 
Marx** and the true heir of Marxism— 
Leuinism in the World. 

Lenin believed that war is inevitable 
under capitalism. Ilia thesis is that unpeita- 
lism is th) highest stage of ^Capitalism and 
ihe capitalist countries would fight amoog 
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themselves for markets '.'uid colonies. Ix^nin 
forimilated his theory that the path to world 
revolution must be through a scries of bloody 
conflicts. Mao 1'se-tung and his comrades 
believe in this orthodox Leuinist doctrine of 
war as ^^(he faUliHtU*ally iuevltubic'* thing and 
the path of bloody uninterrupted revolution 
to the establishment of global communism. 
Hut this orthodox l«cninist Cnnoti was 
amended by Khrushchev and the new Soviet 
theses sire tlie noe-inuvil ability of war, revo¬ 
lution without violence and dilVerent roads to 
socialism. Khrushchev knew that it would 
be sheer madness to preach war in n nuclear 
age. Triggering ofl a uuelear war would be 
iHpiailj destructive to the oppressed and tho 
oppressors, to the proletariat* as well as the 
bomgeoisia. in whilu speaking to a 

group of .4merican Statu Governors Khrushc¬ 
hev inadv his position clear : 

"t>ur country and the United States are 
the two most mighty powers in tho world. 
If other countries fight among themselves 
they can be separated ; but if war breaks out 
between .America and onr Country no ouu 
will bn able to stop it. It will be a catastro¬ 
phe on a colossal .scale.** 

Tnv Soviet Union has been tiying to 
improve the luitterial conditions of Its people. 
This would be possible only in an atinospheru 
of peace and security* KhriiHhcbcv believed 
that war would not further the cause of the 
revolution but would cripple it Who wifi 
survive a nuclear war ? A thermo-nuclear 
war will anniliilate and reduce the world to 
au ^ooiic desert The Chinese on the other 
iiaud believe in militant commuoinm and ine- 
viublity of war and bloody revolution. They 
believe iliat those who are opposed to war are 
opposed to wars of liberation. 
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Khrushchev alleged of cowardice 
auU capitulation in the Cuban criaU in 1902. 
Soviet withdrawal from Cuba, aa the CbinoMC 
eharacterlee it waa due to Khruahchcv’A fear 
of impcrUliean which ia mere 'paper-tiger' for 
China, 'riie Chinese believe that aa long as 
ca]/itaUijin eaiatH there will be the real danger 
of a major war and the eornmumata muat 
not fUoch from it. J'hej aa^ that war ia nece- 
aaar) for the complete deatriictioxi of oapita- 
liam and ou])< ou Uie ruina of capitaliajD^ the 
comnmuiata can build a bright future. The 
policy of cotnmuoUiii via-a-via imperioJtra 
Hhould bo of 'rtpear point agaiuat apetur {wiiit’'. 
U Was really Kbrushchev'M geuuine deaire for 
iiiterDutiooal peace that averted the calamity 
of a nuclear war in ('uba. 

The Rnaainiu proved themelvea aa uinie 
sober-minded than the (.'hlneae cominunUta. 
It ie true enough lliat tlie Chincac do not 
appeal’ to have grapsed the Tull im plication a 
of nuclear wikrfnre. It u tine that they have 
boasted that if 300 luUlioo Chiucse were 
killed thei’o would still be 300 miltioo left to 
oujoy the triumph of coiumuaiKm. 

Khruehchov's pragmatic thesis that in 
ceriaiu countries communisiu would be acb* 
icTcd ihruugU peacefah or parliaiueutar)* 
means ali«o the target of Chiucse attack. 

Soviet Union'd rcalh^tic and sober ap{>- 
xvaeh to peaceful co-cxisteucc between 
Uitferont s^Jal sy^teois and its (>oHcy of 
iucreaeitig rupprocbeineut with western de- 
uiooracicd, was also the subject of Bcorri- 
bna criUcUiD by the Chinese. Tiie Soviet 
press accused Clunese us doctrinaircSf 
who fail to understand the sigiii- 
ficance of peaceful co^oiistence in the 
oh inged ciroumstanceH. Those who argue 
that co<existeoce could dUara the peoples 


ideologically and demobilise them ure guilty 
of zuifilcadiog C'CrtaIn parties. They cau 
ouly drug these parties to scctarianlam and 
di^pnatiifni". The Riiaiiaoa made It clear 
that they have always stood oit the side 
of the working claMCS in tlieir struggle 
against their oppressors. They will never 
interfere in the internal affairs of other * 
slates. 1'hey have made it dear thut they 
did not at auv time advocate co*exUtence 
of opposing <*)asses. 

The ('hinesc only nominally support 
petietful existence, but at the same time 
they say (Imt war is inevitable. In the 
Red’Flag, Ciiiua had said tlmt it was only 
tho ' ImperialiKt general stall" which could 
decide about war and peace and Uiat eom- 
muriists had no say in tlia umtler. There 
an* only two possible ways—war or peace. 
There is no third way. The Chuiese main¬ 
tain an intransigent and uggrcNsive attitude 
towards capitalist countries. The Soviet 
UuioQ cun not allow the capitalists to 
dcalroy humanity. Peaceful co-exiateuce 
allows the commuiiisU in capitulisU lauds 
to light at tbo head of tljo masses for 
their liberation. The liussiuns believe that 
alternative to peaceful cn-ezisteuce is co* 
destruction. It should not be forgotten 
that China also bad been a pioneer in the 
principlcK of co-existence in Asia for seve¬ 
ral years (e.g. the Panebsbila agreement 
with India in 1954 which adumbrated the 
five principle<» of peaceful co* existeuce) aud 
in 1957 Mao had permitted iatelleotual 
criticiam of his regime in the ''Let the 
Hundred Flowers blossom campaign. But Inter 
on Cbioa abmdoned these doptrioes of 
peaceful co-existeoce and liberaluatioo^ 
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Diharnamrnt 

The <'hinc«6 arc nppiitiedMo dnansamrnt 
and tb «7 ar^rue that the call to dipr\rmh‘ 
ruent creates mere "illiiFimiR'’ siitiMtig the 
raftSflCB. They failed to i»iidrr«ennd the real 
meaniDi; of the SavJet propoaaiK. This w.»r 
that by concentralinp^ od disarmamrut, the 
creatioo of broad (Hipular fronts ami masM 
juovcmeritfl in Tavenr of peace would hi' 
faoi)iti(ed» thus ombarrm^inp; “t>ehicosc cir* 
cle**'* in (heir edbrla to hitciiHify (lie arms 
race. According to the Chhir j>e it U need- 
loss to Kpeak of diKirmamcnt In an age of 
impermliftTD. They believe that the ancia- 
list camp is superior in the development 
of weaponry. The lannchiug of rpntnik 
and Ujc STtcoe&'sfijI testing of the ‘‘inter- 
contincDtal uuUi-stnge ballistic missile*^ by 
Russia further encouraged Red (‘hina to 
ufgo Soviet iToion to Khow the cnight of 
the Bocialiet eoiintricB to the impertalbK 
An article iu World ('ultnre in l!*r>7 nios 
thus 

‘‘The absolute superiority of the Soviet 
Union in interconi inental bal)i»>tic rei^Mles 
has placed the striking capabilitios of the 
United Statoa in an inferior position. Tlie 
Soviet intercontinental ballistic mismles 
canoot only reach any ODilitary base in 
Central Europe, Asia or Africa, but they 
can also force the United States, for the 
Irrst time In history, into a pOBition from 
which neither escape nor the power to 
strike back in poe&ible/’ 

la spite of Soviet Daion’s consciouB- 
neas of armament superiority, iho pleads 
tor diaarmament io the world and conae- 
quently ^ubbU has aigned the partial test 
ban treaty. China, on the other band, cold 


-elmuldered this and engagea herself ip 
the race, for ammaBsing more and more 
niiclenr aecretB in order to become a nu* 
cle:ir operative power in the coming years. 
*rhe ChinoMO stand for tlic creation of 
constant tension in the world. 

OniKi: Isain: 

Apart from these diflerenoea there were 
other UMiCM on which the relation between 
SovsH Union and KcU ('liina further atten¬ 
uated. Soviet l^iilon’a rappjochement with 
Tito, itx (^nBpicuouB neutrality in the Sino- 
Indian bolder depute, Kus^bIu^h criticism of 
the (^inose comiuiinca and the great leap 
forward, the ‘'Iftindrcd flowers’' policy, 
Russia’s r<'fusal to give atomic weapons to 
China, the wlthdiMwal of Kiissian aid etc., 
w«*rc IKKUCM which further deteriorated the 
Sino-Soviet relations. 'Vha Cliincse had 
protested against Soviet Union'H rapproche¬ 
ment with Tito, who bad been earlier ncoueed 
by Khru.‘<hehev himself as a "Trojao horse 
for (he luiperialists/' The Chinese could 
not (olemte Soviet Union re-ebtabliahiDg 
A diahigue with the Yugoslava whom the 
('hinese had eondemoed as '^laying tho 
iogloriouH rol<^ of provoealeurs and inter- 
ventioniHtff io the couutor rcvolntlonary 
upriviiiga in Hungary”. To them Tito was 
an imperialist of the deepest colour and 
Khrushchev’s r«>establishment of relations 
witli him was a gross error. The Chioeae 
also had attacked Soviet Union for her neot- 
ral attitude In the Sino*Indian conflict The 
Soviet Union believed that, with her conflict 
with ludia, China had done untold harm 
to the cause of Socialism in India. Though 
Buaaia too bad her frontier disputes, abe 
approached these in a reaponsible way. Also 
the RttsaUas did not agree with the Chinese 
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coiEimuii^P, nor wiiU ibc great leap forward. Tn 
i960 Khrushchev said that development of a 
country’s ocooonsy had to bo regular and ooi 
in Ifapi and bounds Khrushchev throw bis 
wet blanket over the whole enterprise. The 
comniunes went hand in hand with the great 
leap forward uiid its slogan **twrnty jears of 
progrt HS concentrated in a single day*’, ft 
was the ChineRC anRwer to the Soviet line 
that no country could build rommiinism until 
it had converted iU collectives into irtafe 

farms. It was to show loo that China 

could move an agrarian country into commu* 
nlsm without waiting for the corapletioo of 
her industrial I'cvolution. Ihit Khrushchev 
dismissed the Chinese claim as heretical. 

Wak Dkveum's 

In the beginning tlic Siiio*.Soviet attack 
was indirect Mao was attacking 'Hto, the 
model he has cboseu for Khrushchev and 
Khrushchev used lloxa of Albania, the 
code word for his model of Mao. it was 
in the Bucharest conference of ll<60 that 
Kbrushchf'v opeuly attacked Mao by name. 
The .Moscow CoJi fore nee of November I9fj7 
indeed marked the watershed of Sino-Snviet 
rolationM. The conference approved a 
declaration which called for a greater discU 
plioe over the satellite communist parties 
of the world. This was due to Russia’s owo 
experience out of the upheavals in Poland 
and Hiiugary in 1956. To adopt this 
line Khrushchev had maximum support of 
Mao Tae-tuug. lint the approach of both 
Khrushchev and Mao to the Moscow DeeU' 
ration was entirely on dilferent grounds. 
While Khnifshchcv viewed it as an instru¬ 
ment (o strengthen his own authority over 
the communist world, Mao saw it as an 
instrumoDt of revolutionary process. This 


was the fundamental dilfcrcnce in their 
approach. 

The Bucharest Conference of 11)60 affor¬ 
ded another forum for the Chinese and (he 
Russians to attack each otluT. The Chinese 
delegation to thiH conference was led by 
Peng Chen and Khrushchev himself headed 
(he Moscow dctcgatioii,* The letter circula¬ 
ted by tJic Russian delegation set out (ho 
charges against China. The Chinese rcalis* 
rd for the first time the weight of opinion 
against (hern among the fraternal parties.. 
As a counter move Peng Chen had produced 
a document of his own which angered 
Khrushchev. There had been angry exchanges 
and the extreme personal animosity between 
Khrushchev and Mao had become no more a 
secret. Ever eince that the Chinese and 
the Russian press started casting asper¬ 
sions at :'ach other. Attacks and counter¬ 
attack continued relentlessly. The Moscow 
Conference of 1960, in which H\ commuoisl 
parHvK of the w'lrlcl parti cl p:i tod, could not 
Iron-out the Sino-8oviet ideological ditl'c- 
reoces, and both Mosi'ow and Peking were 
drag^ng on for a headlong colUsiou. The 
split could not bo hidden and it reached 
the climax. The Ciiinesc claimed In 1063 
that they were the (rue inheritors of 
Marxism-Leoioism and that Russians were 
the "arch-revisioDtete”. lo 1963 (be Chinese 
press published thus : 

spectre is haunting the world**^the 
spectre of genuine Marxism-Leninism and it 
threatens you. You have no faith mike 
. people and the people have no faith in 
you.” 

Thii was evidently meant for Kbru^h- 
ohev. Though Mao Tse-tung demanded se 
all party couferenco to thrash out all difTc- 
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rences of opinion, Khrnflhchcv onlv favou¬ 
red biUteral talks between ^ Soviet Union 
and China, fic knew tW he had lost miiHi 
prcBtigc Hincmg th*^ fraternal parties after 
the Cuban tVisix in U^G'J and that <1iina 
* had made many convertR. 

The SIno Soviet rift has really Khatfercd 
^Ihe nij Ih of iiitcrnaliona! coiurounisni. Since 
differonce^ :ippeare<t among the Indian 
Cow !n in I • t» wh o a ro t* xlay ah arply d I \ i<l ed 
a« UightiMta and l/cftiat'< -tlie lir>l aeceptifig 
•(ho ItiHKian paHi and the second the ('hincse 
line of revolution. It is elear by now that 
what confronts n« is very far from being a 
straightforward doctrinal dispute between the 
present leaders of the two most p«»werfnl 
communist states*** * It is nothing less than 
A comp>*, f>erhaps cataclysmic, pr^es# of 
lisaion within (be communist movement as a 
whole. 

It WHS thoiigld that with the deposition 
of Mr. Khrushchev, the Sino-Soviet rela¬ 
tion might icuprc»vc. Ihit subsetpient deve¬ 
lopments show that no sincere steps were 
taken to compose the ideological difTcrcnces 
between them. Jn fact the Sino* Soviet difle- 
rencos assumed new dimciiaioos. There 
seems to be no abating of (heir race for 


ascendancy in the commiinist world* ('hina 
today wants to go it nlouc. The Soviet 
technicians were already < ailed back from 
China. C*hina wants (o become a nuclear 
power. What \h the real intension behind 
it? Sn\ict Union refused to give her nuclear 
weapons beeaiiK Russia knew that China 
would ii?o them recklcMsly. lly breoruing a 
jiiirlvar power (*liiua not oidy wantR to out¬ 
strip Aiiicrivii, but more than this, ^lie wants 
tu »tral a march over Sovie t Union In the 
p'^sHi'ssion of nnelcar arms. When I'bina 
becomes a nuclear power and free from tbe 
dependable existence on Soviet Union, sbo 
is likely to become more bellieoso and 
intransigent towards Soviel-l 'nion. 

Any wav it would lx* too early to Bpiculate 
that both Ubirm and Soviet Union w*ill embark 
Oh a miclcai war tr» settle tludr dlHercnces. 
Rut at thr <Hn)u time intehsiried border dis¬ 
putes Itefwceu them in future, enn not be 
conipletcly ruled out *Vo long as the osten¬ 
sible issues at stake are not aettird. M^orld 
i'cim muni sin today hears gloomy forobudings 
and prevents the spectacle of a house 
divided against itself. Instead of capita¬ 
lism lighting communism, communiflm will 
fight communism for the survival of the 
strongest communist party iu the world. 
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Sociology M the study of man in his 
world of grotjp rcintionshipo, the analysis 
of humaTi calturc and its probloma, is tbr 
most recent of iho hurnanMic dis<*iplines. 
What can it offer to uniTcrsity and collcg** 
aludciiU? Ap'irt from rerving as a prepa¬ 
ration for caroofM in social welfare work, 
teaching, law and the civil service, socio¬ 
logy cfin be of ediicat'oiial value in at least 
two ways, namely, in fnrniahing an area of 
knowledge about society and an approach 
or method of looking at society. 

Sociology embraces many arenx of »tudy, 
and at Mevcnil pvinta (oiichot upon the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the other social acicnces, since 
the lines l>etwecn tbcoi exist as much in the 
human mind as In the data. These divisions 
may be a necessary part of scholarship but 
they aro essentially artificia). Whereas 
narrow specialties present only a partial 
treatment of man^s life wiili his fellows, smuo- 
logy seeks a synoptic view, a balanced preseo- 
tatlon of all die factors that have made a 

culture or civilisation what it ia. It unites 

• 

with anthropology in giving basic facts on 
man as a physical being, hU differences from 
the animals, and the rise of bis culture. It 
also deals with aeveral topics that the other 
social sciences do not normally cover or 
treat only incidentally, sach ts population, 
the role of tmdition, aociety as an ongoing 
entity, and the definition of culture. Its field 
ia defined as the network or titune 
of human relationships, the content of iheso 
relationships in different cultures, and the 


processes of interaction between individuals * 
(en operatlou, competition, conflict) and the 
assim'latiou of dilferenl ethnic groups. It 
considers the influenvo of tradition, public 
opinion, id<*ologies as social forces, claas 
sentlmentH, gruup pride, national loyalties 
and other areas that it ^hayes with social 
psychology. Another field of study is the 
role of iu/<ti(utiotis, their origin and growth 
and human io/luCTicc. 

Other realms of specific knowledge in¬ 
clude the family and kinship relations in 
different cultures, the impact of bocicty upon 
the growth of personality, the crime problem, 
Dicial types and race Httitiidcs, ola^v 
structure and status, comparuHvc social 
systems, eugenics, the impact of technology 
up*»n nrh:in life, hetedity and enviroumeiif, 
social mobility sod the rate of social 
change. 

Perhaps the most HrgmflcaDt concept oi 
sociology IS that of tttfOtrr or civilisation, 
which ie defiued oa the learncil ways of 
living in a society, the sum total of human 
achievement, the working intellectual and 
psychic capital of a people, embracing their 
material aobievements and iudustrial techni* 
qaes, and the intangible area of learned 
attitudes, moral systems, religious beliefs, 
occupational roles, systems of knowledge iU' 
berited from tbe past aod banded on to the 
nest generation. Culture in this wider sense 
is seen as the source of human attitudes, 
values, and patiems of behaviour, aod it is 
from tbe oomplexitiea aod oouflictf of various 
parts of a culture that most bumau prob* 
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lems ftTiM. Culture ae a way of life coo- 
aiBta of the Koaking of tools, institutions, 
Aud it is the tero that unites sociology otoat 
closely with anthropology, its i^mpauion* 

dcieiice. 

[nail these Rttsm indiaV suholars have 
made their own uuic|Uo and distitictivc con- 
tributioik. Sociology had a lute btart In 
India, mainly ou account of liritisb innuen- 
cca upon higher education in the nubuonti* 
^hcnt, which at t}ie time were not favourable 
to impartial analysis of «ochil-poli(lcal struc¬ 
ture apd group interactlou. liut a^ far back 
:ifl the 1930s, when only one ('hair of 8oci<^ 
]ogj could be found in the entire I'nitcd 
Kingdom (at the L(mdon School of Econo- 
(Dies and I’olitica) Science, an institution 
for loug friendly to India's independence). 
doejoiogy was being taught in four Indian 
universities-Calcutta, Bombay, Lueknow. 
und Mysore. 

The University of CaientU, largest in.sti- 
Intiou of higher education in the entire world, 
has become a prime centre of anthropologi¬ 
cal research iu the rural culture of eastern 
and central India, and for the study of 
ebaogee in traditiomd cnltnre of ilie sub- 
continent. It is well known for its stitdics 
of Bengal Tillages, rcscai'cb on ac<*ultura¬ 
tion, and problems of human genetics, and 
it is the centre for the Indian Anthropo¬ 
logical Society. It is also closely associa- 
ciated with the journal, “Man in lodia.*' 

Distinguished work has been perfor(ned 
hi sociological research at Bombay, with 
^vsr eighty Ph. D. theses completed in a 
I wide range of scholarly fields including social 
theory, marriage and family life, ludiaii 
^ooiety and customs, orimlnology, rural wel* 
fare, indastrial relations, and eociai-oconomic 


surveys. With over thirty books published 
in soeiotug)* by the Bombay scholars, ita 
Dcpjirtnicnt of Sociology* is probably the 
Dio^t .active in all of Asia. The IncHan 
Sociological Society, founded in 19')], com¬ 
prises a noteworthy group of research specia- 
iisU and scholars. Visiting prufe^sors from 
abroad have spoken in high praise of iU 
attaiumonts. 

At Lucknow University, Dr. Rudhakamal 
Mukherjee who has an intonmtioDul reputation 
as a brilliant scholar and thinker of the East 
14 familiar vUli Western thought-styles. 
The mnge of bis interests and learning is 
well nigh encyclopedic, bridging the traditio¬ 
nal gulfs between social science and pbilo* 
aophy, art and scleinn:, Ea»t .ind West. 
Dr. Mukherp'c'a efforts have also 'been 
orionUHl to pracUcal social we 1 fare achieve- 
lueiita and Mn ntudeut^t have carried ou 
ibis tradition. 

The Tata Inslitutu of Social Sciences and . 
its well-known lutUatf •hnnml of Social 
}Vvrk are also worthy of note, as is the work 
ill sociology al the University of i>cihu At 
Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, aud Lucknow, as 
well at other ludiau uiiiTcrsities, sociology 
stalls oiv probably better trained than those 
of any other Asian country. Their back- 
gn»und of atndy in Indian, European and 
American centres of learning is uDcxcolled. 
('nlike some of its close ucighbouriog coun¬ 
tries, India has produced its own sociology 
texts, indigenous works that render her 
scholars less dependent on those of foreign 
cultures whose theories and data often bear 
little relevance to Indian patterns of culture. 
Asa result of all these factors, conlidence iu 
the future of Indian sociology is amply 
jattilied. 
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Of lociology, Profesior L. T. Hobbous« 
has aaid that hero a scieoc mq its infancy* 
but tbo mere atti^rept to look nt aociety and 
ita problems io the clear light of impartUl 
inquiry repreaenU an advAtice that is both 
intellectual and moral. The imparting of the 
•cientiAc spirit and method, the attitude of 
mind that simply seeks to hod the tnith re 
gardiog societal phenomena, to ^ec societ) 
and Its w frklng not as one might 
like to see Ir, but as it actually is an 
educative proeeb^ of signiliciKCC. This 
type of training in seeking, organising, 
and iotorpreting facts U fuadaiii*iiLil to any 
worthy education, it is a habit of mind 
that will serve the undergraduate well in 
whatever endeavour he may later undertake. 

As training in thu natural K'leuees func¬ 
tions to give students un incnlcution of the 
careful analyni^ ol data, so tiie social 
seieucsb acek too inatUI the habit of seeing 
society objectively, <>l dUtiogui-lung between 
established f lets and mere speculative 'opi- 
lUOoa. Sociolouv also enable* the btudent 
to see loeictv a* a whole, as the XAsi result of 
historioal, geographic, ecoiioioic, uod r«di- 
giouB lolluuQces, of which all have combiiud 
to produce its present form and structure. 
Aud what an Lmpoaing \i'«ia is opcoed to 
the ludian student who looks into bl» i^oun- 
try's vast and impressive past, a land 
where cultural roots are deep and many diver¬ 
gent peoples have converged to produce a 
oivilisatioD of anti<]uity aud magiiiliceut 
tradition t 


Sociolc^ also helps the student to seo 
the complexity of social relations, the my 
riad of inter related elements and forces 
that underlie man\ ctvilibation, as distinct 
from the layman's \iew thnt any problem or 
sitiiatiou can be reduced to one or two 
*^eausea,^ and hence easily remedied. The 
scientific iippri'4(*h thaf tiic^ to look for* 
related causes and to weigh their iuHuence, 
to .wess the extent of a problciu, and to 
asoerUin what can actually be dom*, within 
tlje framework of (iiirent * po<isibilitleH, is* 
moie likely to siuceed. 

Every Indian administration, eommunUy 
leader, or civil servant can gain practical 
benefit from the approach of the social 
sciencei, a viewpoint tliat is distinguished 
fiom the lay or folk approach, one that gives 
student a freedom from parocliialuro or over- 
niuplitied explanations of complex social 
atldrs. Sociolog) eiiublea him to interpret 
beluviour more adequately in terms of nor¬ 
mative ex lactations, cultural pressures, oun- 
dieU of role«, urban lolgration, social changes, 
uud family conditioiUDg. It ruuke^* It possi 
bh* for him to look with uew eytn upon his 
<»wii society nod the forces that have 
produc4*d its preacot structure, and by re- 
sfaich to proNide a basis for commuoity 
planuiug mid reconstruction opou a ground¬ 
work of empirical facts. 

Id these and other ways, sociology iu 
India has been making its own con- 
tributioD to the education of Indian }oath 
aud the progreaa of their aociety. 
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J Mohan, wrtUag in the Xotr eudci?ourf 
to analyse what in hitt,views,would hmui to be 
the real tncaning of the recently whipped up 
CoDgreas slogan that law and order lui^ 
hrokoD down in the State. Ho rofera, iti 
]urticular, to a l^ng winded state»nent by 
Hrt K N. D.is Qiipta, leader of the Congress 
Opposition in West Bengal Vidhan Kabha 
Htid warns that if the Ooveniment of the 
Jay were to seriously coiioeile any snbslancc 
in these allegations, they might, w<th legi> 
tiiQste cause; take a page out of the re* 
oord^ of doings of its predecessor Goveni* 
incnt and invoke such special powers as 
the latter did, which might be even lees 
pslatable to these carping critics', of the 
present U. F« OovernmenL Shri Mohan 
•jnite frankly and truthfully holds that 
‘ Anybody who has lived in this city for 
the last few years would have to admit 
that compared to what the state of affairs was 
(Older the Congress regime. West Bengal iu 
Llo‘ last few months han been a ft'trnt of 
!• ort>. Says Shri Mohan I 

The erv that law and order has brohen 
•h'wn In WesI B'nqil is fiequentlv hevddiese 
< 107 $ It is prelir obvious that an aitempi is 
b;iiie made to whip up a cimpaign on the 
hd>is of this slogan, The leader of the Oppo* 
^iiion In Vest Bengal. Khagendranalh Das 
('iupta, recenllg issued a long slatetnenl intended 

prove this point. Rep esentallves of some 

the large business houses In (he citf appear 
lo have grown quite htdericai over the issue, 

10 


(he fead In (he matter having been given b? a 
business house which Is itself currenllf f.*dng 
chsrgos in a coud of violation of the laws of the 
UnJ. News displats in some of (he newspapers 
are csfculalcd to create ('‘e some impression In 
(he minds of (he people and HnaHs M** Chavan's 
statements In Parliament and outside h ^ve come 
as ominous reminders of the fact (hat under the 
present Constilu ion Slsle gorctnments have to 
work* with the Damocles sword of Central inter* 
vention suspended over their he*ds< 

And 7et what basts Is there for the asser* 
lions being made from diverse quarters 9 There 
have been cx:iressions of labour un'cst. bf and 
large peaceful, which in one or (wo cases have 
led lo violent dashes and pbvslcal assaults; 
Communal clashes have occ irred on I wo occa¬ 
sions and there has bi*ea a series of incidents In 
a small area of North 5 ngal that have tcsulte t In 
the deaths of ten peasants and one police officer. 
Ills certainlf regrettable thit such incidents 
should have tihen plicc and all right thinking 
men will wbh Ih ((bey b *.l nol. Hut unfortunate 
as IN V niaf be. do they aJ ' up to what Is 
bnown as a breakdown of I and order In the 
State? Vest Bengal hts always been regarded 
asarwot-lem Stale. M** Nehiu is believed to 
have remarked that Calcutta w s a ''nightmare ’ 
to hi n and he went on record to state that It 
was a cilv of processions I do nol have wilh 
me, a' the moment, stalislfcs of the number of 
occasions (hat the police opened tire and the 
death toll of these atteirpls to maintain "law and 
order", but anybody who hat lived tn this city 
for the last few years would have to admit thal 
compared fo what the slate of atfalri was under 
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\ht Congress egime, West Bengal in (he Ust few 
monlhs has been a hmn of peace* The two 
major threats to Ihls peace that developed were 
communal in character buMf we cot pare the 
wdf ther were tacbfed with Ihe situation that 
developed in 1964, what a contrast Is revealed ! 
In 1964 thc'e was chaos for several dass during 
which extensive looting, arson and hillings looh 
place, whole villages having been affected In 
certain distrlcti and It was not before the tlome 
Minister of the lime, Mr N mda, rushed lo (he 
Slate and ashed the armf to iabe over, that 
things quietened down. No public criticism of 
the Stale Government's handling of the silualion 
was made bf Ihe Unfon Home Mlnisicr on the 
occasion, 

Even it we consider Ihe other forms f*f un¬ 
rest, the labour and pe isani disconlent. we find 
thd the approach of (he United Tronl Govern¬ 
ment has helped to minimise Ihe trouble Ad- 
mlltedlf, (here have been excesses but would it 
have help.'d matte s if, as In Ihe past (he police 
had been given a free hand to beat up the wor- 
hers, resort to firing and If the use of the Defence 
of Indl^ Riles and Ihe Preventive Deter\1lon 
Act had been illi^erallf made ? As one the 
Ministns of the United Front Government poin¬ 
ted out, we have onlf lo co.mpare Ihe Jtuatlon 
that prevailed in West Bengal in Fcbiuary, M trch, 
April 1966 wiih Ihe present state of affairs lo 
understand how absurd this cry of b cahdown 
of law and order Is. That wjs a period when 
the ad.uinlsl attonh^d collapsed and Ihe Govern¬ 
ment had let things drift lo sneh a pass that 
normal life had become tmpossible, ffad it 
not been for Ihe belated reallMliort on Ihe part 
of the Government that onlf the release of 
opposition leaders and their coopera lion cou'd 
bring about the restoration of normality, there 
is no doubt that the whole State would have 
been engulfed bf Ihe flames lhat weie burning 
In parts of It* 


Those who are carrfing on this campaign 
should therefore pause and thinh for a moment 
of the possible consequences of their erf of 
breahdown of *'law and order" if 11 leads, as • 
It is intended to, lo Impotillon of President’s 
rule In (he Stale, will (he law and order sllua- 
lion improve f Apart from the long-term im- 
plicalions of a step lhat, by removing a demo- 

• 

cradcallf elect d Government from power 
destroys the faith of the people in the demo- 
crallc processes provided bf Ihe present Consti¬ 
tution. U il not clear that thg immediate con; 
sequence of such a move would be the repc- 
tillon on a much bigger scale of the disturban¬ 
ces that shooh Iho Stale In the early pad o( 
t96c ? 

Central leaders in New Delhi, furious at 
Ihe toss of ImpO' tant pads of Ihcir Congress 
empire, vdll go on scheming for an ouster of 
I he present Government regardless of llu' 
consequences But those sections of (he popu- 
tation which, at one lime perhaps agreeable to 
tahe a stance ot benevolent neutralltf to vard< 
the Government, are now lending ta turn hostile 
should consider seriously whether Ihelr Interests 
lie in thal direction. Even Industrialists annoyed 
by Ihe forms (hat labour unrest has tahen in 
recent weeks would be well advised to thiirh 
in terms of working out a modus vivendi with 
the preseni Government rather than adopt 
attitude ol uncompromistng hostility- 

While analyung the situatiou in ' 

B.*ogal toJif the writer oaturall/ umhT* 
lines the increasing cridcality of the 
situadoD in the State. The crux of 
problem is not so much in Central assistan'’^ 
and parebases elsewhere but in dehoardi^K 
the accumulated stocks of food grains wid‘ 
jotedars, mills aud their benamidars (anil 
there is oo doubt that most jotedars 
fioaaced mills and others) black *niarketti*r< 
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file* Adc&iDi0trfttiv6 focompeUnce aod worse 

(there ii reason to sospect large areas o! 
admioUtrative oollasioo with *the operators 

foritsluuld uot be Doraalt/ difficult to 

unearth and seir.e stocks, for food grains are 

«uot H cooDmodit/ wlituh can bo stored io 

large values in smiil bulk eas/ to conceal 

like g>ld), and the dominance of the jotedars 

•over the local village^societies in the absence 

ot oftecuve peoples* organisatiouH. Bhri 

Mohan contioiies : 

Procurement ^undoublcJly is not inabmc 
i^alisfactorf headway in the Stale, The tar^l 
of 200,000 tons of rice h still a Iooq way 
off with only about 77.000 Ions having been 
procured so far, While the delay in starling 
the dehoardluQ drive might have «omelhing 

10 do with ihe poor achievement so far. there 
arc deeper causes operating which shouki not 
be lost sight of. 

.Whatever may have been llw reasons for 
Ihc imiial hesitation, a whole monlh has eiapseil 
"ince the Government launched its dehoarding 
Jrive. There was nothing to prevent Ihe left 
parties from taking the initiative with the help 
of Ihe rural poor to find out the hoards in 
Ihe possession of Ihe large producers, the rice- 
)iitll owners and tiic traders in Ihe counlrysktc. 
Some hidden stocks have been unearflied but 

11 e quantum of all these hoards laben together 
p nothing Io w^ite home about. Does that 
uiean that the scarcily is so acute that even 
•he large producers have been denuded of 
their stock ? This is not borne out by 'acts, 
^hc existence of an extensive blacbmarbct is 
clear proof that there is quite a lot of surplus 
^tce in the hands of a section of traders and 
producers. In Catcutta’s markets one can still 
Imd rice being sold quite freely along with 
^''getables and other produce; only the price 
'^hich even a month and half ago was in the 
region of Rs 1.50 per kg has lumped Io abcul 

9,50 or'w. Since rice i* not «ro»ii in Cal* 


cutta this U obviously coming from some sou« 
rce in the villages. What has prevented cadres 
of Ihe Unite«l Pronl. wilh or without the help 
of Ihe administrative machinery, in spotting 
these hoards ? 

b'rom whatever information 1 have been able 

Io gather, some of the following factors are 
making the task diflicuit: 

Inrst. Ihe Government machinery at Ihe dls- 

trkt, sub*divisiona1, block or lower levels is none 
too enlhusiastic about Ihe dehoardlng drive. In 
some cases il is because Ihe offrclals are under 
Ihe intlucnce ot the iotedars. in other cases 

because they arc afraid of them. 

Second, in many areas the tell parties have 

no organisation worih Ihe name, with the res* 

ult that Ihc large producers and others invo* 

Ived in the rice trade are able to dominate the 

village and prevent the hoards from being 
seized. 

Thtrd> as a result nf the weakness of the 

left |>arties in Ihe rural areas and because there 

is hardly any clfective organisation of agrlcu* 

(tural labourers ainl poor peasants, the jotedars 

and oilier stockists have been able to use 

these sections ot the village poor both as coir 

venient shelters for their hidden hoards and as 

instruments ul tlieir trading operations. It is they, 

the poor —who conceal the stocks in small lots 

in their houses and then gradually trek across 

to the urban centres to dispose of them. Thus 

the rice trade provides a source of ejnploy** 

ment and living for Ihem and gives them a 
vested interest in the blackmarket. 

The only way to break this racket is to 

rouse the (eve! of consciousness of the village 
poor, build up effective organisations of the 
peasantry and agricultural workers, form units 
of political cadres to carry on Ihe task of pol- 
ilicdl ixJucation on a continuing ba^s. provide 
alternative sources of employment to the rural 
poor and to break the economic basis oi the 
power of the jofedar. ricemillcr. moneylender 
trader combined. This may seem to be ratl)er a 
tall order but il does not seem that there are 
any shortcuts available. 
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The Economy 

The '’'iMC commenting upon Ihe present 
stdte of Ihe U. economy, with reference 
to the U. 5. Presktent*s recommendations lo 
Congress for current budget, apprehend that 
Ihe rapidly escalallnv burdens ot prosperity may 
eventually, usher in that notoriously paradaxical 
consequence, a recession : 

The U. S. economy llhe any other mamm¬ 
oth organism, can continue to flourish only as 
lon 9 as Us intctUcence can direct ils vasi bulb 
and react to an ever-chanylng environment. 
The guidance system faltered in election year 
1966, causing that rare paradox, inflation at a 
time of some business slowdown. Some ol Ihe 
problems have changed, but Ihey remain grei- 
vous enough In 1967 to pose the question : Can 
the nation sustain a seventh consecutive year 
ol expanding prosperity ? 

In his Economic Reporl and Budget Message 
to Congress last weeb President Johnson ans* 
wered will) a qualified yes, He sale Ihe U. S. 
could curb iitflafion, avoid recession, ease the 
painful money pinch and still expand tconom^ 
icallyt This could be done, moreover while the 
U. S. continued to prosecute Ihe war in \^el 
Nam and expand social security and welfare 
programs at home- But, said be. 'neither Ihe 
threat of inflation nor of recession ts ever dls« 
tani in a hlghdevel economy” 

The Economic Report bulwarbed by the 
findings of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers assumes that while Inflallon remains 
a hazard Its main cause has shifted from 
excessive consumer demand lo cost pres¬ 
sure on producers. Consumer prices now are 
expected to rise at a stilt troublesome but some¬ 


what slower rale than Ihey did last year (S.5 p.c. 
V. 3.3 P.C. ) 

The OEA report forecasts a slowdown irw 
the growth of the gross national product to 
about $47 billion, or 4 px. In stable dollars com¬ 
pared with the too-swift expansion of $58 bili' 
Ion (5 p,c.) Iasi year. Anything more than 4p.c« 
Ihe Council says, would surpass the nation'^ 
capacity In both plant and manpower. 

The Iricb, of curse, is lo beep the slow* 
down, from going loo far and prices from risioc 
loo fast. Last weeb banbs began lowering th^' 
prime rale of interest, giving Imdorlanl evule 
nee that Ihe Administration's prediction 
of easier credit had foundation. 

s 

Housing, the industry most seriously depressed 
by light money, will thus be assisted in mabinc 
the 1967 revival that the White House expects. 
Activity in other sectors can be expected to 
accelerate as high inventories diminish. 

There is less reason for optimism about 
prices. High wage demands are certain ; a tnt 
increase a possibilily. Corporate Profits are 
peeled to grow, but at the slowest rate since 
1961. Johnson appealed lo both labor and 
nagement to avoid a^disastrous" chain read ion 
of wage-price rises, while Ihe CBA put mo>l 
of the onus on business. "The public lnte^c^l 
requires that producers absorb cost Incrca^e^ 
to the maximum extent feasible/’ At least 700 
union coniracts are up for negoHation ttn^j 
year: the outcome can only be guessed at 

[n Ihe absence of legal controls, the mcun 
federal Influence on the economy Is the budgc[» 
But which one 9 The traditional administratirr 
budget measures Ihe amount Ihe Admlntstralion 
will ask of Congress in Ihe form of* appropn^v 
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(lonf. For fiscal 196$. be^noine next {ulf f, it 
aroounfs 1o $135 billion and,contains an $8.1 
billion deficit, This scams a lurlher in^ilalion lo 
inlTailon. Bui last wceh, for the first time, the 
Presideni emphasised the more comprehenslee 
naltonal income accounts ( NIA) bud^*el. whi* 
ch includes trust funds, such as social security 
money. Although larger lhan the adintntslrative 
budget $1699 billion for’ 68-the MIA deficit 
is smaller by $6 billion because (he Irust funds 
have a surplus, 

The NiA budget Is o more accurate 
measure of * total federal impacl on 
Ihe economy and lohnson claims the Adminis- 
fration can manipulate NfA delicately lo prod« 
uce a siabitizing force. For Ihe rest of fiscal 
'67' ihe NIA deficit is computed a( $5 billion. 
This is to decrease starting July 1. so that by 
the second* half of fiscal 6S. when no federal 
stimulus fs wanted, the NIA should be finely 

tuned lo a balance. 

% 

Of course. Congress will help decide whe¬ 
ther that pleasant dream conies true. The 
adtninisiralkc budget, despite its size, actually 

gives econom'zcrs a small target because so 
much of it Involves defednsc needs and other 
unavoidable expenses. Although the long 

hnives flashed in anticipation last wceb. large 
scale cuts seemed unlibely. The Presidcnl him* 
self had pulled bach on many Great Sociely 
programs, ashed $3 billion less overall than 
previous congressional aulhoriealion schedule's 
had envisioned. But his proposal for a 6 p.c* 
surcharge on personal and corporale income 
taxes, amounting to $i billion plus, faces serious 
challenge. If it fails, the real deficit wi l grow. 
Also in doubt is his plan lo sell another $5 

billion In "participation certificates"-shares in 

Government-held mortgages and other obliga¬ 
tions To many members of Congress. Ihis is a 
gimmicb lo hold down the budget size. And 
there Is a no assurance that the prlvale rrarhet 
can absorb this amount without conlflbullng lo 
^ new credit shortage. 


Congress must pass as well on Ihe Presb 
dent’s grandiose program lo expand social 
securily. \^lb repid expansion of the new 
Great Society programs stymied, this increase of 
bene fits ~ the largest since social security began*-* 
could emerge as the most significant domestic 
proposal of this year. Benefits would be: 
ra'seU an average of gc px., but a Ihe low end 
of the scale, pay men Is would go up 59 px. 
Already somewhat weighted in favour of low- 
wage earners, Ihe social-security system would 
shift farther from the actuarial principle toward 
a welfare-oriented concept. The system would 
in effect, become a Poverty War weapon. 
Ttie President also proposed that welfare pay¬ 
ments be increased in some stales, and that 
regulations on earnings by recipients be libera¬ 
lized. In adililion. he proposed that Medicare 

be exIendtHi to disabled persons receiving 

$<*)cia1 securily. regardless of age. 

The social-security increase, to begin 

luly 1 and pump oul 14. t billion in the 
first year, would be financed for tlie first six 
months by the existing trust-fund surplus. 
Before higher payroll taxes go into next 
lanuary. the ex pansionary effect on the eco¬ 
nomy wojM be offset by the income tax sur¬ 
charges if that is enacted, Both Pepubliean 
and Democratic leaders in Cougress favor 
some Increase In social security, but the stse 
of the President’s proposal translated Into 

higher costs for both employees and emplo¬ 
yers—will probably force a compromise. 

Johnson meanwhile must worry about his 

delicate balancing act being jostled to calamity 
by a variety of other forces. The Federal 
Reserve Board may not ease credit to Ihe 
extent the Administration wishes. The war in 
Viet Nam seems unlihety to expand again by 
major proportions, but no one can be sure. 
The international balance of payments remains 
a 'Constant problem. In Ihe economic brsttary* 

Johnson is trying to be owlish rather lhan 
bullish or bearish. "There will," he predicts, 
'*be surprises along Ihe way." 
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The sovereign nelion^sUte remains Ihe 
world's strongest force> (Is basic polilkal, eco* 
nomic and mililarf unit. Yet the tnslilulion 
can be fatadg inadequale loday, even among 
large and weallhg nations, let alone small and 
underdeveloped countries. On (he other hand 
the dream of global union amoi^g all nalions 
Is as remote and utopian as ever* But between 
the two concepts the individual nation and 
the ‘federation of the world”imporlant 
middle ground Is emerging, it is the regional 
grouping 

The idea Is scarcely speclacular or novel j it 
is as old as the combinations of Greeb dly* 
slates, or the Hanseatic and other trading 
leagues of Ihe late Middle P gcs. However, 
after centuries of rampant nationalism, it has 
acquired new force. In some parts of the 
world. Ils poleniial Is downright revofullortary. 

What University of California Tolilical 
Scientist ErnsI Haas calls “ever-expanding Is¬ 
lands of cooperation" have grown markedly 
In ihe past two decades The nulitary asso¬ 
ciations-NATO. CENTO and SBATO-slenr 
med from ihe threat of Communist aggression. 
Partly because of their success, they are now 
somewhat In disarray, loobing for new, mainly 
diplomatic functions. The political groupings, 
from the Council of Europe to the creaby 
Arab League, are mere debating societies. By 
far Ihe most important and promising group¬ 
ings are economic, and the model that inspires 
all of them is Ihe Common Market. By hnn~ 
ging down lariff barriers wilhin a vasi commu¬ 
nity of 1 0 million people. Ihe Market' rejuve¬ 
nated Europe, demonslraled the power of 
modified free enterprise in Ihe face of socialist 
theory, and changed the balance of forces tn 
the world.. 

One measure of this success Is the fact that 
Prinae Minister Harold Wilson, long opposed 


to joining the European Six. seems converted 
to Ihe cause. Last week he stumped the 
Continent lo gain support lor British member¬ 
ship. If Charles de Gaulle ever withdraws 
his veto and lets Britain In ihere will be oiher 
prompt applications for Common Market 
membership, most of Ihe seven members of 
European hree Trade Association, which has 
achieved a success of its own, want lo loin, 

Mainsiay Or Poiky 

Wliat Europe has accom pilled can no I be 
simply duplicated. A developed industrial 
base, good lines of communication, a common 
purpose -ibese weic some of Europe's indis¬ 
pensable assets in developing regional organ!- 
Miion. They are lacking elsewhere. The very 
countries lhat need economic Infegr^tian most 
are least ready for it, which helps explain 
regional^m's often disappointing record. 

The Idea h anathema to some scholai^, 
who charge that it turns nations “inward. Yet. 
as President lohnson made clear In hK Stale of 
the Union speech, liic encouragemenl of regio¬ 
nal groupings has become a mainsiay of U,S, 
foreign policy. A part from the obvious econo¬ 
mic advanlages laiger markels. more trade, 
greater effiacncy -il Is psychologically easier 
for small countries lo deal with big ones as a 
sizable group rather Ilian as Individuals. Old 
emotional, “anti-imperiaUsl" slogans tend lo 
fade as little nations develop pride In their own 
mutual programs. Cambodia's Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk angrily threw American AID officials 
out of his country, but he gladly accepts U.S, 
help as pari of the inlernalional development 
program for the Mekong River. ?ays While 
House Adviser Walt Rostow: “We have rea¬ 
lized lhat Ihe poor are also proud, (hat they 
wish lo have more dignified, less dependent 
relations with Ihe big powers, and they are 
be^Aing lo come together." 

The most hopeful event in Asia' loday, 
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Wd$hln9(on belleTes. U (he sudden bloomfn^ 
of re^lonel cooperallon 4mon^ countries Ihel 
for cenluries were divided bf anlmosily. fapen 
lon^ passive, lasi fear sponsored a regional 
Southeast Asia economic conference before 
which Prime Minister Eisahu Sale declared^ 
''blood Is thicber than water. Wc are all 
brothers, born and raised in Asia." 

Dozens of new orcanizalions have sprung 
(o life, ranyini; from APO (Asian Productivity 
Organisation) to SEAMES (Southeast Arian 
Minister of Education Secretariat\ Many of the 
• ideas have beeti spawned by the U.N/s ener¬ 
getic regional branch, called ECAEE (Econo¬ 
mic Commission for the Par East), which has 
sponsored conferences on every subject from 
city planning to child welfare. The Colombo 
Plan mixes assistance from six donor nations 
(Australia. Canada, lapan, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdonf and the U.S.) with mutual 
help from U largely recipient countries in a 
jdose system of cooperation. It thus encourages ; 
recipients themselves to give to their own 
needier neighbors. 

Still in the fragile and formative stages, the 
Association of Southeast Asia (ASA) has brought 
Malaysia, Thailand and the Philippines together 
for a series of meetings on economic and 
sociat cooperation. Ihe experts are lathing 
about selective tariff reduction and a possible 
joint shipping line. 

Kine Par Eastern nations have begun worW 
on the larger Asian and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC), established in Seoul last luJie. Aspac's 
goals are also modest: economic, social and 
cultufbi coordination, a technicians' poo) and a 
commodity and fertilizer baiib. Its membership” 
Ihe three Asa countries, plus lapan, Soulh 
Korea, Taiwan, South Vietnam, Austraiia and 
New Zealand”is particularly interesting. For 
one thing, It underlines the new willingness of 
both Japan and Austraiia to play important 
roles ln*Aslan affairs. Both nations are also 


leading figures In the new 3S-member Asian 
development Banb. which opened its doors 
last month with an initial planned capitalisation 
of $* billion. 

A New Model 

The nature of things in Ihe next decade fa 
certain to push Upan southward into (he rich 
marhets and swirling politics of Ms Asian 
neiglibors* Australia, just as certainly, is being 
driven northward to meet responsibilities it has 
shrugged off for generations. The two old 
foes of two decodes ago already sliare some 
surprising ties, fn twelve years. Australia's ex¬ 
ports to lapan quadrupled, and the lapanese 
are tite second largest custojners for Australian 
wool. Australia's Prime Minister Harold Holt 
admits that his concept of relations with Asia 
has undergone great change, and frankly 
credits it to "the marriage of our own raw 
material and primaryproduction to Japan's 
enormous industrial potential." 

There would be economic sense in further 
Asian groupings. A revival of Sukarno's 
Haphilindo (Malaysia, the Philippines, Indonesia) 
which fell apart because of hli own anti- 
Malaysia campaign, would furnish markets for 
Indonesia's untapped riches. |f some military 
and political stability can ever be achieved, a 
logical common market would be ll)e Southeast 
A^a peninsula, including Burma, with its inter¬ 
laced river netwark providing needed transpor¬ 
tation. And except for Japan esc-Korean ani¬ 
mosity, lapan could reduce Its production costs 
by farming out some industries to South Korea 
where people need the jobs, and aim for 
Taiwan as a market. 

Says Kukrit Pramoji, a leading Thai journa- 
hst: "The prime desire for mosi Aslans in this 
region is to write 'Vankee Oo Home* on every 
wall. It's in their subconscious, even though 
they realize the Americans mean welt and we 
need their protection. Now we are trying to 


build a subslfKite ^for fhe United Stale 
United Stales of A$i^ that's the dream now/ 
It Is only a paper dream, when measured 
against Ihe near chaos that prevaiis in much of 
Asia, full, it fs significant lhal Asian counlries 
no longer looh to Communist China as the 
model for economic deeetopmenf, are wlllioe 
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to submerge al least some old feuds in a 
common desire for self-help, 

Though fhe Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) has atrophied, it has left behind a taste 
lor joint effort among its regional members 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. The three have 
formed a loose union called Regional Coope* 
radon for Development (PCD). A joint shipp* 
ing line is already, tn operation, and (here Is 
talk of merging Ihe three national airlines. 
Elsewhere In the Near and Middle Fast, ende* 
mic Arab disunity has stalled v/rlualiy all Mnl 
efforts, which, theoretically, could have great 
polenllal. Arab-ewned oil pipelines and tanker 
fleets would make ecor^omlc sense, as woul 
joint developmemi of petrochemicals and re* 
glonal coordination of agricultural production 
and marketing. And, of course, given Ihe 
millennium and peace between Israel and Ihe 
Arabs, all sorts of opportunities would open 
up for Ihe lands of Ihe Pcriile Crescent, inclu¬ 
ding a bind of TVA for the Iordan River. 

Africa In general Is bursting with newly 
Independent countries that arc nations in name 
tmly, neither economically nor politically viable: 
often Iheir borders arbilrarity cut across trade 
or tribal lines Regional groups would be an 
eminently sensible solution, but most black 
African counlries are loo new, too sensitive 
about their precious sovereignty to cooperate. 
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suit, (here do< exist many organic^Ions, 
from Ihe Desert Locust Control OrganiKallon 
to the Addis Ababa-based 58 country Organi¬ 
sation of African Unity. The OAU has man¬ 
aged to cool off a couple of nasty local frontier 
conflicis. but on matters of major, continent- 
wide significance, it has failed to find a con¬ 
sensus. The organisation has Jong been split 
inlo two feuding camps, with the dosen-odd 
former french colonies (once called the '*Evas- 
saville group)’* aligned against the radical plans 
of the so called 'Cassablanca crowd.'’ At 
present (he radicals arc not doing very well, 
while Ihe Eraszaville (croup formed the Organ!- 
ation Commune Africatneet Malgachc (OCAM), 
which has economic and social ties as well as 
a strong anti-Communist purpose. In East 
Africa, ibe Erjiish bequeathed IcS Kenya, Tanza¬ 
nia and Uganda the smooth-running machinery 
for fhe Past African Common Services Organh 
salion (EACSO) under which the three coun 
tries ^ared a common currency, post and tele¬ 
graph, customs and immigration syslems. But 
iealousy and pride have eroded ttie association. 

Logic suggests additional regional groups in 
Africa. Now that copper-rich Zambia threatens 
its southward rail routes to the sea, Zambia is 
swilching Us exports and eastward to Tanzania's 
Indian Ocean porl* Zambia will also be buy¬ 
ing more Past African goods, one reason why 
II joined six other nations in a provisional Past 
African economic pacl. But progress is bound 
to be excruclalingly slow. The pace may be 
faster on the continent’s southern tip where the 
late Hendrik Verwoerd hoped for a common 


Besides, Iheir economies are often too back- market between his highly industrialized South 
ward, the raw malerials they produce loo Africa. Rhodesia, and the Portuguese cc^onles 
similar, for successful in leg ration. in the area. 
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